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PREFACE. 


Wb  shall  not  imitate  the  invidioufl  example  of  some 
authors,  who  think  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  edifices  of 
others,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  their  own.  We 
have  no  peculiar  system  to  support,  and,  consequently, 
we  have  no  temptation  to  attack  the  theories  of  others ; 
and  we  have  chosen  the  title  of  ^  Practical  Education," 
to  point  out  that  we  rely  entirely  upon  practice  and  expe- 
rience. 

To  make  any  progress  in  the  art  of  education,  it  must 
be  patiently  reduced  to  an  experimental  science :  we  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  extent  and  dilOficulty  of  this  under- 
taking, and  we  have  not  the  arrogance  to  imagine,  that 
we  have  made  any  considerable  progress  in  a  work  which 
the  labours  of  many  generations  may,  perhaps,  be  insuffi- 
cient to  complete ;  but  we  lay  before  the  public  the  re- 
sult of  our  experiments,  and  in  many  instances  the  exper- 
iments ^emselves.  In  pursuing  this  part  of  our  plan, 
we  have  sometimes  descended  from  that  elevation  of  style 
which  the  reader  might  expect  in  a  quarto  volume ;  we 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  record  facts  concerning 
children  which  may  seem  trifling,  and  to  enter  into  a 
minuteness  of  detail  which  may  appear  unnecessary. 
No  anecdotes,  however,  have  been  admitted  without  due 
deliberation ;  nothing  has  been  introduced  to  gratify  the 
idfe  curiosity  of  others,  or  to  indulge  our  own  feelings  of 
domestic  partiality. 

In  what  we  have  written  upon  the  rudiments  of  science, 
we  have  pursued  an  opposite  plan ;  so  far  &om  attempt- 
ing to  teach  them  in  detwl,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
excellent  treatises  on  the  different  branches  of  science, 
and  on  the  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which 
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are  to  be  found  in  every  language.  The  chapters  that 
we  have  introduced  upon  these  sulijects,  are  intended 
merely  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  we  think 
young  children  should  be  taught.  We  have  found,  from 
experience,  that  an  early  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  science  may  be  given  in  conversation,  and  may  be 
\  insensibly  acquired  from  the  usual  incidents  of  life ;  if 
this  knowledge  be  carefully  associated  with  the  technical 
terms  which  common  use  may  preserve  in  the  memory, 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  subsequent  instruction  may  be 
avoided. 

The  sketches  we  have  hazarded  upon  these  subjects 
may  to  some  appear  too  slight,  and  to  others  too  abstruse 
and  tedious.  To  those  who  have  explored  the  vast  miner 
of  human  knowledge,  small  specimens  appear  trifling  ani^ 
contemptible,  while  the  less  accustomed  eye  is  some- 
what dazzled  and  confused  by  the  appearance  even  ef  a 
small  collection :  but  to  the  most  enlightened  minds,  new 
combinations  may  be  suggested  by  a  new  arrangement 
of  materials,  and  the  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
experienced may  be  awakened,  and  excited  to  accurate 
and  laborious  researches. 

With  respect  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heart,  we  have  efideavoured  to  suggest  the 
.    easiest  means  of  inducing  useful  and  agreeable  habits, 
^  well-regulated  sympathy,  and  benevolent  affections.     A 
>^  witty  writer  says,  "  II  est  permis  d^ennuyer  en  moralit^s 
d'ici  jusqu'^  Constantinople."     Unwilling  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  permission,  we  have  sedulously  avoided  dec- 
lamation, and,  wherever  we  have  been  obliged  to  repeat 
ancient  maxims  and  common  truths,  we  have  at  least 
thpught  it  becoming  to  present  them  in  a  new  dress. 

On  religion  and  politics  we  have  been  silent,  because 
we  have  no  ambition  to  gain  partisans,  or  to  make  pros- 
elytes, and  because  we  do  not  address  ourselves  exclu- 
,  sively  to  any  sect  or  to  any  party.  The  scrutinizing  eye 
of  criticism,  in  looking  over  our  table  of  contents,  will 
also,  probably,  observe  that  there  s^e  no  chapters  on 
courage  and  chastity.  To  pretend  to  teach  courage  to 
Britons,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  unnecessary ;  and, 
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except  among  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  contagioii 
of  foreign  manners,  we  may  boast  of  the  supehoi  delicacy 

\  of  our  fair  countrywomen ;  a  delicacy  acquired  firom  do- 
mestic example,  and  coxifirmed  by  public  apjMrobation. 
Our  opinions  concerning  the  female  character  and  under- 
standing, have  been  fully  detailed  in  a  former  publica- 
tion;* and,  unwilling  to  fatigue  by  repetition,  we  have 
touched  but  slightly  upon  these  subjects  in  our  chapters 
on  Temper,  Femsde  Accomplishments,  Prudence,  and 
Economy. 

We  have  warned  our  readers  not  to  expect  from  us 
any  new  theory  of  education ;  but  they  need  not  appre- 
hend that  we  have  written  without  method,  or  that  we 
have  thrown  before  them  a  heap  of  desultory  remarks  and 
experiments,  which  lead  to  no  general  conclusions,  and 
which  tend  to  the  establishment  of  no  useful  principles. 
We  assure  them  that  we  have  worked  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  where  we  have  failed  of  executing  our  design, 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  labour  or  attention.  Con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  all  who  write, 
to  inquire  what  others  have  said  and  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  we  have  examined  attentively 
the  works  of  others,  that  we  might  collect  whatever 
knowledge  they  contain,  and  that  we  might  neither  arro- 
gate inventions  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  nor  weary  the 
public  by  repetition.  Some  useful  and  ingenious  essays 
may  probably  have  escaped  our  notice ;  but  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  our  readers  will  not  find  reason  to  accuse 
us  of  negligence,  as  we  have  perused  with  diligent  at- 
tention every  work  upon  education  that  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  time  or  of  public  approbation ;  and,  though  we 
have  never  bound  ourselves  to  the  letter,  we  hope  that 
we  have. been  faithful  to  the  spirit,  of  their  authors. 
Without  encumbering  ourselves  with  any  part  of  their 

\8y8tems  which  has  not  been  authorized  by  experience,  we 
have  steadily  attempted  immediately  to  apply  to  practice 
such  of  their  ideas  as  we  have  thought  usefvil ;  but  while 
we  hav^  used  the  thoughts  of  others,  we  have  been  anx- 

♦  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies.    Vide  p.  185,  vol.  Tii.  Harper^s  Ed 
A3 
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ioCM  to  avoid  mean  plagiarism ;  and'  wherever  we  have 
boirrowed,  the  debt  has  been  carefully  acknowledged. 

The  first  hint  of  the  chapter  on  Toys  was  received 
from  Dr.  Beddoes;  the  sketch  of  an  introduction  to 
chymistry  for  children  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Lovell 
lE^dgeworth ;  and  the  rest  of  the  work  vrks  resumed  from 
a  design  formed  and  begun  twenty  years  ago.  When  ^ 
book  appears  under  the  name  of  two  authors,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  what  share  belongs  to  each  of  them.  All  that 
relates  to  the  art  of  teaching  to  read  in  the  chapter  on 
Tasks,  the  chapters  on  Grammar  and  Classical  Litera- 
^  ture,  Geography,  Chronology,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
MSechanics,  were  written  by  Mr.  EdgeWorth,  and  the  rest 
of  the  book  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  She  was  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  write  upon  this  important  subject,  by 
having  for  many  years  before  her  eyes  the  conduct  of  a 
judicious  mother  iii  the  education  of  a  large  family.  The 
chapter  on  Obedience  was  written  firom  Mrs.  EdgBWorth's 
notes,  and  was  exemplified  by  her  successful  practice  in 
the  management  of  her  children ;  the  whole  manuscript 
was  submitted  to  her  judjgment,  and  she  revised  parts  of 
It  in  the  last  stage  of  a  fatal  disease. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOr/8. 

"  Why  don*t  you  play  with  your  pia3rthings,  my  dearl 
I  am  sure  that  1  have  bought  toys  enough  (or  you ;  why 
eanH  you  divert  yourself  with  them,  instead  of  break- 
ing them  to  pieces  V  says  a  mother  to  her  child,  who 
stands  idle  and  miserable,  surrounded  by  disjointed  dolls, 
maimed  horses,  coaches,  and  one-horse  ^chairs  without 
wheels,  and  a  nameless  wreck  of  gilded  lumber. 

A  child  in  this  situation  is  surely  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed ;  for  is  it  not  vaun  to  repeat,  ^  Why  don't 
you  play  with  your  playthings,"  unless  they  be  such  as 
he  can  play  with,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case  ;  and 
is  it  not  rather  unjust  to  be  angry  with  him  for  breaking 
them  to  pieces,  when  he  can  by  no  other  device  render 
them  subservient  to  his  amusement  t  He  breaks  them, 
not  from  the  love  of  mischiefj  bat  from  the  hatted  of 
idleness ;  either  he  wishes  to  see  what  his  pla3rthmgs 
are  made  of,  and  how  they  are  made ;  or,  whether  he 
can  put  them  together  again,  if  the  parts  be  once  separ- 
ated. All  this  is  perfectly  innocent;  and  it  is  a  pity 
Y  that  his  love  of  knowledge  and  his  spirit  of  activity 
should  be  repressed  by  the  undistinguishing  correction 
of  a  nursery^maid,  or  the  unceasing  reproof  of  a  French 
governess. 

The  more  natural  vivacity  and  ingenuity  young  people 
possess,  the  less  are  they  likely  to  be  Amused  with  the 
toys  which  are  usually  put  into  their  hands.  They 
lequire  to  have  things  which  exercise  their  senses  or 
their  imagination,  their  imitative  and  inventive  powers* 
The  glaring  colours,  or  the  gilding  of  toys*  may  catch 
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the  eye,  and  please  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  unless  some 
use  can  be  made  of  them,  they  will,  and  ought  to  be 
soon  discarded.  A  boy,  who  has  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  whose  mind  is  untainted  with  prejudice,  would,  in 
.all  probabihty,  prefer  a  substantial  cart,  in  which  he 
^ could  carry  weeds,  earth,  and  stones,  up  and  down  hill, 
to  the  finest  frail  coach  and  six  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
toyshop:  for  what  could  he  do  with  the  coach  after 
having  admired  and  sucked  the  paint,  but  drag  it  cau- 
-  tiously  along  the  carpet  of  a  drawing-room,  watching  the 
wheels,  which  will  not  turn,  and  seeming  to  sympathize 
with  the  just  terrors  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  within, 
wha  are  certain  of  being  overturned  every  five  minutes  ? 
When  he  is  tired  of  this,  perhaps,  he  may  set  about  to 
unharness  horses  which  were  never  meant  to  be  unhar- 
nessed ;  of  to  currycomb  their  woollen  manes  and  tails, 
which  usually  <;ome  off  during  the  first  attempt 

That  such  toys  are  frail  and  useless,  may,  however, 
be  considered  as  evils  comparatively  smsdl :  as  long  as 

(the  child  has  sense  and  courage  to  destroy  the  toys, 
there  is  no  great  harm  done;  but,  in  general,  he  is 
taught  to  set  a  value  upon  them  totally  independent  of 
all  ideas  of  utility,  or  of  any  regard  to  his  own  real  feel- 
ings. £ither  he  is  conjured  to  Uke  particular  care  of 
them,  because  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  else 
he  is  taught  to  admire  them  as  miniatures  of  some  of 
the  fine  things  on  which  fine  people  pride  themselves : 
if  no  other  bad  consequence  were  to  ensue,  this  single 
circumstance  of  his  being  guided  in  his  choice  by  the 
opinion  of  others  is  dangerous.  Instead  of  attending 
to  his-own  sensations,  and  learning  from  his  own  ex- 
.  perience,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  estimating  his  pleas- 
^  ures  by  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  who  happen 
to  be  near  him. 

"  I  liked  the  cart  best,"  says  ttie  boy,  "  but  mamma 
and  everybody  said  that  the  coach  was  the  prettiest; 
so  I  chose  the  coach."— Shall  We  wonder  if  the  same 
principle  afterward  gavems  him  in  the  choice  of  "  the 
toys  of  age  ?" 

A  little  giri,  presiding  at  her  baby  tea-table,  is  pleased 
with  the  notion  that  she  is  like  her  mamma ;  and,  before 
she  can  have  any  idea  of  the  real  pieastrfes  of  conver- 
sation and  society,  she  is  confirmed  in  the  persuasion, 
\  that  tattling  and  visiting  are  some  of  the  most  enviable 
privileges  of  grown  people ;  a  set  of  beings  whom  she 
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beitives  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  sweets  of  hap- 
piness. 

Dolls,  beside  the  prescriptive  right  of  ancient  usage, 
can  boast  of  such  an  able  champion  in  Rousseau,  that  it 
requires  no  common  share  of  temerity  to  attack  them*^ 
As  far  as  they  are  the  means  of  inspiring  girls  with  ai 
taste  for  neatness  in  dress,  and  with  a  desire  to  make 
those  things  for  themselves  for  which  women  are} 
usually  dependant  upon  milHners,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge their  utility ;  but  a  Wat6hful  eye  should  be  kept 
upon  the  child,  to  mark  the  first  symptoms  of  a  love  of 
finery  and  fashion.  It  is  a  sensible  remark  of  a  late 
female  writer,  that  while  young  people  work,  the  mind 
will  follow  the  hands ;  the  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
trifles,  and  the  industry  is  stimulated  by  vanity. 

Our  objections  to  dolls  are  offered  with  great  submis- 
sion and  due  hesitation.  With  more  confidence  we  may 
venture  to  attack  baby-lfouses :  an  unfurnished  baby- 
house  might  be  a  good  toy,  as  it  would  employ  little 
carpenters  and  seamstresses  to  fit  it  up;  but  a  com- 
pletely furilished  baby-house  proves  as  tiresome  to  a 
child,  as  a*finished  seat  is  to  a  young  nobleman.  After 
peeping,  for  in  general  only  a  peep  can  be  had  into  each 
apartment,  after  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  nothing 
is  wanting,  and  that  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  the  young  lady  lays  her  doll  upon  the  state  bed, 
if  the  doll  be  not  twice  as  large  as  the  bed,  and  faUafast 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity. 

Before  dolls,  baby-houses,  coaches,  and  cups  and  sau- 
cers, there  comes  a  set  of  toys,  which  are  made  to  imi- 
tate the  actions  of  men  and  women,  and  the  notes  or 
noises  of  birds  and  beasts.  Many  of  these  are  ingenious 
in  their  construction,  and  happy  in  their  effect ;  but  that 
effect,  unfortunately,  is  transitory.  When  the  wooden 
woman  has  churned  her  hour  in  her  empty  chum ;  when 
the  stiff-backed  man  has  hammered  or  sawed  till  his 
arms  are  broken,  or  till  his  employers  are  tired  ;  when 
.  the  gilt  lamb  has  baaed,  the  obstinate  pig  squeaked,  and 
the  provoking  cuckoo  cried  cuck-oo,  till  no  one  in  the 
house  can  endure  the  noise ;  what  remains  to  be  done  t 
—Wo  betide  the  unlucky  little  philosopher,  who  should 
think  of  inquiring  why  the  woman  churned,  oi*  how  the 
bird  cried  cuck-oo ;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  that  in  prosecu- 
ting such  an  inquiry,  just  when  he  is  upon  the  eve  of  dis- 
covery, he  snaps  the  wire,  or  perforates  the  bellows. 
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and  there  eiisue  ''a  deathlike  silence  and* a  dread  re 
pose." 

The  grief  which  is  felt  for  spoiling  a  new  plaything 
might  be  borne,  if  it  were  not  increased,  as  it  commonly 
is,  by  the  reproaches  of  friends ;  much  Kind  eloquence, 
upon  these  occasions,  is  frequently  displayed,  to  bring 
the  sufferer  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  folly,  till,  in  due  time, 
the  contrite  comers  of  his  mouth  are  drawn  down,  his 
wide  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and,  without  knowing  what  he 
means,  he  promises  never  to  be  so  silly  any  more.  The 
future  safety  of  his  worthless  playthings  is  thus  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  his  understanding,  perhaps  of 
his  integrity ;  for  children  seldom  scrupulously  adhere 
to  promises  which  they  have  made  to  escape  from  im- 
pending punishment. 

We  have  ventured  to  object  to  some  fashionable  toys ; 
we  are  bound  at  least  to  propose  others  in  their  place ; 
and  we  shall  take  the  matter  up  soberly  from  the  nursery. 

The  first  toys  for  infants  should  be  merely  such  things 
as  may  be  grasped  without  danger,  and  which  might,  by 
the  difference  of  their  sizes,  invite  comparison :  round 
ivory  or  wooden  sticks  should  be  put  into  their  little 
hands ;  by  degrees  they  vnll  learn  to  lift  them  to  their 
mouths,  and  they  will  distinguish  their  sizes :  square 
and  circular  bits  of  wood,  balls,  cubes,  and  triangles, 
with  holes  of  different  sizes  made  in  them,  to  admit  the 
sticks,  should  be  their  playthings.  No  greater  appara- 
tus is  necessary  for  the  amusement  of  the  first  months 
of  an  infant's  life.  To  ease  the  pain  which  they  feel 
from  cutting  teeth,  infants  generally  carry  to  their 
mouths  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon ;  but 
they  froon  learn  to  distinguish  those  bodies  which  re- 
lieve their  pain  from  those  which  gratify  their  palate ; 
ai>d,  1-  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will  always 
choose  what  is  painted  in  preference  to  every  thing 
else ;  nor  must  we  attribute  the  look  of  delight  with 
which  they  seize  toys  that  are  painted  red,  merely  to 
the  pleasure  which  their  eye  takes  in  the  bright  colour, 
but  to  the  love  o:  the  3  ^ee'.  taste  vi;icn  they  suck  from 
the  paint.  What  injury  may  be  dqne  to  the  health  by 
the  quantity  of  lead  which  is  thus  swallowed,  we  wiD 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we  refer  to  a  medical 
name  of  high  authority,*  whose  cautions  probably  wiL 

♦  Dr.  Fothergili. 
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not  be  treated  wil^  neglect.  To  gratify  the  eye  with 
glittering  objects,  if  this  be  necessary,  may  be  done 
with  more  safety  by  toys  of  tin  and  polished  iron :  a 
common  steel  button  is  a  more  desirable  plaything  to  a 
young  child  than  many  expensire  toys ;  a  few  such  but- 
tons tied  together,  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger  of  their 
being  swallowed,  would  continue  for  some  time  a  source 
of  amusement. 

When  a  nurse  wants  to  please  or  to  pacify  a  child,  she 
stuns  its  ear  with  a  variety  of  noises,  or  dazzles  its  eye 
with  faring  colours  or  stimulating  light.  The  eye  and 
the  ear  are  thus  fatigued  without  advantage,  and  the 
temper  is  hushed  to  a  transient  calm  by  expedients, 
which  in  time  must  lose  their  effect,  and  which  can 
have  no  power  over  confirmed  fretfulness.  The  pleas- 
ure of  exercising  their  senses  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
cliildren,  without  any  factitious  stimulus,  which  only  ex- 
hausts their  excitability,  and  renders  them  incapable  of 
being  amused  by  a  variety  of  common  objects,  which 
would  naturally  be  their  entertainment.  We  do  not 
here  speak  of  the  attempts  made  to  sooth  a  child  who 
is  ill :  *'  to  charm  the  sense  of  pain,"  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  by  diverting  the  child^s  attention  from  his  own 
sufferings  to  outward  objects,  is  humane  and  reasonable, 
provided  our  compassion  does  not  induce  in  the  child's 
mind  the  expectation  of  continual  attendance,  and  that 
impatience  of  temper  which  increases  bodily  suffering. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  read  lectures  on  philosophy  to  a 
nurse,  or  to  expect  stoicism  from  an  infant ;  but,  per- 
haps, where  mothers  pay  attention  themselves  to  their 
children,  they  will  be  able  to  prevent  many  of  the  con- 
sequences of  vulgar  prejudice  and  folly.  A  nurse^s  wish 
is  to  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  with  the  child 
committed  to  her  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  flatter 
the  mother,  from  whom  she  expects  her  reward.  The 
appearance  of  extravagant  fondness  for  the  child,  of 
incessant  attention  to  its  humour,  and  absurd  submission 
to  its  caprices,  she  imagines  to  be  the  surest  method  of 
recommending  herself  to  favour.  .  She  is  npt  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  faint  and  affected  rebukes  of  the  fond 
mother,  who  exclaims,  "  Oh,  nurse,  indeed  you  do  spoil 
that  child  sadly ! — Oh,  nurse,  upon  my  word,  she  gov- 
erns you  entirely ! — Nurse,  you  must  not  let  her  have 
her  own  way  always. — Never  mind  her  crying,  I  beg, 
nurse." — Nurse  smiles,  sees  that  she  has  i^ained  her 
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point,  and  promises  .what  she  knows  it  is  not  expected 
she  should  perform.  Now  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  per- 
ceived that  the  mother  was  neither  to  be  flattered  nor 
pleased  by  these  means,  one  motive  for  spoiling  the 
child  would  immediately  cease:  another  strong  one 
wouldf  it  is  true,  still  remain.  A  nurse  wishes  to  save 
herself  trouble,  and  she  frequently  consults  her  own  con- 
venience when  she  humours  an  infant.  She  hushes  it 
to  sleep,  that  she  may  leave  it  safely  ;  she  stops  it  from 
crying,  that  she  may  not  hear  an  irritating  noise,  that 
she  may  relieve  herself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
painful  weakness  of  compassion,  or  that  she  may  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  interrogated  by  the  family  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  less  trouble  to  her  to 
yield  to  caprice  and  ill- humour  than  to  prevent  or  cure 
it,  or  at  least  she  thinks  it  is  so.  In  reality  it  is  not ; 
for  a  humoured  child  in  time  plagues  its  attendant  infi- 
nitely more  than  it  would  have  done  with  reasonable 
management.  If  it  were  possible  to  convince  nurses  of 
this,  they  would  sacrifice  perhaps  the  convenience  of  a 
moment  to  the  peace  of  future  hours ;  and  they  would 
not  be  eager  to  quell  one  storm  at  the  hazard  of  being 
obliged  to  endure  twenty  more  boisterous ;  the  candle 
would  then  no  more  be  thrust  almost  into  the  infant's 
eyes  to  make  it  take  notice  of  the  light  through  the 
mist  of  tears,  the  eternal  bunch  of  keys  would  not  dance 
and  jingle  at  every  peevish  summons,  nor  would  the 
roarings  of  passion  be  overpowered  by  insulting  songs, 
or  soothed  by  artful  caresses  ;  the  child  would  then  be 
caressed  and  amused  when  he  looks  smiling  and  good* 
humoured,  and  all  parties  would  be  much  ha'ppier.     - 

Practical  education  begins  very  early,  even  in  the 
nursery.  Without  the  mountebank  pretence,  that  mira- 
cles can  be  performed  by  the  turning  of  a  straw,  or  the 
dictatorial  anathematizing  tone,  which  calls  down  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  do  not  follow  to  an  iota  the  in- 
junctions of  a  theorist,  we  may  simply  observe,  that 
parents  would  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  their  children  some  pain,  if  they  would  pay  some 
attention  to  their  early  education.  The  temper  acquires  ■ 
habits  much  earlier  than  is  usually  apprehended ;  the 
first  impressions  which  infants  receive,  and  the  first 
habits  which  they  leam  from  their  nurses,,  influence 
the  temper  and  disposition  long  after  the  slight  causes 
which  produced  them  are  forgotten.    More  care  and 
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judgment  than  usually  fait  to  the  share  of  a  nurse  are 
necessary,  to  cultivate  the  disposition  which  infants 
shoW  to  exercise  their  senses,  so  as  neither  to  suffer 
them  to  become  indolent  and  torpid  from  want  of  proper 
objects  to  occupy  their  attention,  nor  yet  to  exhaust 
their  senses  by  continual  excitation.  By  ill-timed  re- 
straints or  injudicious  incitements,  the  nurse  frequently 
renders  the  child  obstinate  or  passionate.  An  infant 
should  never  be  interrupted  in  its  operations;  while  it 
wishes  to  use  its  hands,  we  should  not  be  impatient  to 
make  it  walk ;  or  when  it  is  pacing,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion to  its  centre  of  gravity  that  is  exerted  by  a  rope- 
dancer,  suddenly  arrest  its  progress,  and  insist  upon  its 
pronouncing  the  scanty  vocabulary  which  we  have  com- 
pelled it  to  learn.  When  children  are  busily  trying  ex- 
periments upon  objects  within  their  reach,  we  should 
not,  by  way  of  saving  them  trouble,  break  the  course 
of  their  ideas^  and  totally  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
knowledge  by  their  own  experience.  When  a  foolish 
nurse  sees  a  child  attempting  to  reach  or  lift  any  thing, 
she  runs  immediately — ''  Oh,  dear  love,  it  can't  do  it,  it 
can't !— I'll  do  it  for  it,  so  I  will !"  If  the  child  be  try- 
ing  the  difference  between  pushing  and  pulling,  rolling 
or  sliding,  the  powers  of  the  wedge  or  the  lever,  the  offi* 
cious  nurse  hastens  instantly  to  display  her  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  noechanic  powers :  "Stay,  love,  stay ;  that 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it*— I'll  show  it  the  right  way — see 
here^-^look  at  me,  love."  Without  interrupting  the 
child  in  the  moment  of  action,  proper  care  might  be 
previously  taken  to  remove  out  of  its  way  those  things 
which  can  really  hurt  it ;  and. a  just  degree  of  attention 
must  be  paid  to  its  first  experiments  upon  hard  and 
heavy,  and  more  especially  upon  sharp,  brittle,  and 
burning  bodies ;  but  this  degree  of  care  should  not  de- 
generate into  cowardice-;  it  is  better  that  a  child  should 
tumble  down  or  bum  its  fingers,  than  that  it  should  not 
learn  the  use  of  its  limbs  and  its^  sensds^  We  should 
for  another  reason  take  care  to  put  all  dangerous  things 
effectually  out  of  the  child's  reach,  instead  of  saying 
\ perpetually,  "Take" care,  don't  touch  that! — don't  do 
that ! — let  that  alone !"  The  child,  who  scarcdy  under- 
stands the  words,  and  not  at  all  the  reason  of  these 
prohibitions,  is  frightened  by  the  tone  and  countenance 
with  which  they  are  uttered  and  accompanied,  and  he 
either  becomes  indolent  or  cuinning ;  either  he  desists 
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from  exertion,  or  seizes  the  moment  to  divert  himself 
with  forbidden  objects,  when  the  watchful  eye  that 
guards  them  is  withdrawn.  It  is  in  vain  to  encompass 
the  restless  prisoner  with  a  fortification  of  chairs,  and 
to  throw  him  an  old  almanac  to  tear  to  pieces,  or  an  old 
pincushion  to  explore  ;  the  enterprising  adventurer  soon 
makes  his  escape  from  his  barncado,  leaves  his  goods 
behind  him,  and  presently  is  again  in  what  the  nurse 
calls  mischief. 

Mischief  is  with  nurses  frequently  only  another  name 
for  any  species  of  activity  which  they  find  troublesome ; 
the  love  which  children  are  supposed  to  have  for  putting 
things  out  of  their  places,  is  in  reality  the  desire  of  see- 
ing things  in  motion,  or  of  putting  things  into  different 
situations.  They  will  like  to  put  the  furniture  in  a  room 
in  its  proper  place,  and  to  arrange  every  thing  in  what 
we  call  order,  if  we  can  make  these  equally  permanent 
sources  of  active  amusement ;  but  when  things  are  once 
in  their  places,  the  child  has  nothing  more  to  do ;  and 
the  more  quickly  each  chair  arrives  at  its  destined 
situation,  the  sooner  comes  the  dreaded  state  of  idle- 
ness and  quiet. 

A  nursery,  or  a  room  in  which  young  children  are  to 
live,  should  never  have  any  furniture  in  it  which  they 
can  spoil ;  as  few  things  as  possible  should  be  left  within 
their  reach  which  they  are  not  to  touch,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  amusing 
themselves,  not  with  painted  or  gilt  toys,  but  with  pieces 
of  wood  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  which  they  may 
build  up  and  pull  down,  and  put  in  a  variety  of  diflferdnt 
forms  and  positions ;  balls,  pulleys,  wheels,  strings,  and 
strong  little  carts,  proportioned  to  their  age,  and  to  the 
things  which  they  want  to  carry  in  them,  should  be  their 
playthings. 

Prints  will  be  entertaining  to  children  at  a  very  early 
age ;  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  uses  that 
may  be  made  of  them ;  they  teach  accuracy  of  si^ht, 
they  engage  the  attention,  and  employ  the  imagination^ 

In  1777  we  saw  L ,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  point 

out  every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  French  prints  of  Gil 
Bias :  in  the  print  of  the  Canon  at  Dinner,  he  distin- 
guished'the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  bottles,  and  every 
thing  upon  the  table :  the  dog  lying  upon  the  mat,  and 
the  bunch  of  keys  hanging  at  Jacintha*s  girdle ;  he  told, 
with  much  readiness,  the  occupation  of  every  figure  in 
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the  print,  and  could  supply,  from  his  imagination,  what 
is  supposed  to  be  hidden  by  the  foremost  parts  of  all  the 
objects.  A  child  of  four  years  old  was  asked  what  was 
meant  by  something  that  was  very  indistinctly  repre- 
sented as  hanging  round  the  arm  of  a  figure  in  one  of 
the  prints  of  the  London  Cries.  He  said  it  was  a  glove ; 
.  though  it  had  as  little  resemblance  to  a  glove  as  to  a 
riband  or  a  purse.  When  he  was  asked  how  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  glove,  he  answered,  '*  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  glove,  because  the  woman  had  one  upon  her  other 
arm,  and  none  upon  that  where  the  thitig  was  hanging.*' 
Having  deen  the  gown  of  a  female  figure  in  a  print 
hanging  obliquely,  the  same  child  said,  "  The  wind 
blows  that  woman's  gown  back."  We  mention  these 
little  circumstances  from  real  life,  to  show  how  early 
prints  may 'be  an  amusement  to  children,  and  how 
quickly  things  unknown  are  learnt  by  the  relations 
which  they  fc^ar  to  what  was  known  before.  We  should 
at  the  same  time  observe,  that  children  are  very  apt  to 
make  strange  mistakes  and  hasty  conclusions,  when 
they  begin^  to  reason  from  analogy.  A  child  having 
asked  what  was  meant  by  some  marks  in  the  forehead 
of  an  old  man  in  a  print,  and  having  been  told,  upon 
some  occasion,  that  old  people  were  wiser  than  young 
ones,  brought  a  print  containing  several  figures  to  his 
mother,  and  told  her  that  one,  which  he  pointed  to,  was 
wiser  than  all  the  rest ;  upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  formed  this  notion  from  seeing  that  one  figure 
was  wrinkled,  and  that  the  others  were  not.. 

Prints  for  children  should  be  chosen  with  great  care ; 
they  should  represent  objects  which  are  familiar ;  the 
resemblances  should  be  accurate,  and  the  manners 
should  be  attended  to ;  or,  at  least,  the  general  moral 
that  is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  attitude  of  Se« 
phora,  the  boxing  lady  in  Gil  Bias,  must  appear  unnatural 
to  children  who  have  not  lived  with  termagant  heroines. 
Perhaps  the  first  ideas  of  grace,  beauty,  and  propriety, 
are  consideraUy  influenced  by  the  first  pictures  and 
prints  which  please  children.  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  tells 
us,  that  he  took  a  child  with  him  through  a  room  full  of 
pictures,  and  that  the  child  stopped,  with  signs  of  aver* 
sion,  whenever  it  came  to  any  picture  of  a  figure  i^  a 
constrained  attitude. 

Children  soon  judge  tolerably  well  of  proportion  in 
drawing,  where  they  have  been  used  to  see  the  objects 
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which  are  represented :  but  we  often  give  them  prints 
of  objects,  and  of  animals  especially,  which  they  have 
never  seen,  and  in  which  no  sort  of  proportion  is  ob- 
served. The  common  prints  of  animals  nmst  give  children 
false  ideas.  The  mouse  and  the  elephant  are  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  and  the  crocodile  and  whale  fill  the  same 
space  in  the  page.  Painters,  who  put  figures  of  men 
among  their  buildings,  give  the  idea  of  the  proportionate 
height  immediately  to  the  eye :  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  scale  we  can  adopt;  in  every. print  for  childr^i 
this  should  be  attended  to.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  animals  they  see  represented  wouid  then 
be  given,  and  the  imagination  would  not  be  filled  with 
chimeras. 

After  having  been  accustomed  to  examine  prints,  and 
to  trace  their  resemblance  to  real  objects,  children  wiH 
probably  wish  to  try  th^ir  own  power  of  imitation.  At 
this  moment  no  toy  which  we  could  invent  for  them, 
would  give  them  half  so  much  pleasure  as  a  pencil.  If 
we  put  a  pencil  into  their  hands,  even  before  they  are 
able  to  do  any  thing  with  it  but  make  random  marks  ali 
over  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  will  long  continue  a  real  amuse- 
ment and  occupation.  No  matter  how  nide  their  first 
attempts  at  imitation  may  be ;  if  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren be  occupied,  our  point  is  gained.  Girls  have  gen* 
endly  one  advantage  at  this  age  over  boys,  in  the  ex* 
elusive  possession  of  the  scissors :  how  many  camete, 
and  elephants  with  amazing  trunks,  are  cut  out  by  the 
industrious  scissors  of  a  busy,  and  therefore  happy  little 
girl,  during  b  winter  evening,  which  passes  so  heavily, 
and  appears  so  immeasurably  long,  to  the  idle. 

ModeUing  in  clay  or  wax  might  probably  be  a  useful 
amusement  about  this  age,  if  the  materials  were  so  pre- 
pared that  the  children  could  avoid  being  every  mo- 
ment troublesome  to  others  while  they  are  at  work. 
The  making  of  baskets,  and  the  weaving  of  sash-line, 
mi^ht  perhaps  be  employment  for  children ;  with  proper 
preparations,  they  might  at  least  be  occupied  with  these 
things ;  much,  perhaps,  might  not  be  produced  by  their 
labours,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  give  early  habits  of  in- 
dustry. Let  us  do  what  we  will,  every  person  who  has 
ever  had'any  experience  upon  the  subject,  must  know 
thatis  scarcely  possible  to  provide  sufilcient  and  suit- 
able pccup^ions  for  young  children :  this  is  one  of  the 
first  difficulties  in  education.    Those  who  have  never 
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tned  the  experiment,  are  astonished  to  find  it  such  a 
difficult  and  laborious  business  as  it  really  is,  to  find  em- 
ployments for  children  from  three  to  six  years  old.  It 
is  perhaps  better  that  our  pupils  should  be  entirely  idle, 
than  that  thejr  should  be  half  employed.    **My  dear, 

\  have  you  nothing  to  do  T"  should  be  spoken  in  sorrow 
rather  than  in  anger.  When  they  see  other  people  em- 
ployed and  happy,  children  feel  mortified  and  miserable 
to  have  nothing  to  do.  Count  Rumford's  was  an  excel- 
lent scheme  for  exciting  sympathetic  industry  among 
the  children  of  the  poor  at  Munich ;  in  the  large  hall, 
where  the  ejder  children  were  busy  ih  spinning,  there 
was  a  range  of  seats  for  the  younger  children,  who 
were  not  yet  permitted  to  work ;  these  being  compelled 
to  sit  idle,  and  to  see  the  busy  multitude,  grew  ex- 
treniely  uneasy  in  their  own  situation,  and  became  very 

•  anxious  to  be  employed.  We  need  not  use  any  com- 
pulsion or  any  artifice  ;  parents  in  every  family,  we  sup^ 
pose,  who  think  of  educating  their  own  children,  are 
employed  some  hours  in  the  day  in  reading,  writing, 
business,  or  conversation ;  during  these  hours,  children 
will  naturally  feel  the  want  of  occupation,  and  will, 
from  sympathy,  from  ambition,  and  from  impatfence  of 
insupportable  ennui,  desire  with  anxious  faces  "  to  have 
something  to  do."  Instead  of  loading  them  with  play- 
things, by  way  of  relieving  their  misery,  we  should 
honestly  tell  them,  if  that  be  the  truth,  "  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  find  any  thing  for  you  to  do  at  present.  I  hope 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  employ  yourself.  What  a 
happy  thing  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  able,  by-ahd-by,  to 
read,  and  write,  and  draw ;  then  you  will  never  be 
forced  to  sit  idle." 

The  pains  of  idleness  stimulate  children  to  industry, 
if  they  are  from  time  to  time  properly  contrasted  with 
the  pleasures  of  occupation.  We  should  associate 
cheerfulness,  and  praise,  and  looks  of  approbation,  with 
industry ;  and  whenever  young  people  invent  employ- 
ments for  themselves,  they  should  be  assisted  as  much 
as  possible,  and  encouraged.  A.t  that  age  when  they 
are  apt  to  grow  tired  in  half  an  hour  of  their  play- 
things, we  had  better  give  them  playthings  only  for  a 
very  short  time,  at  intervals  in  the  day ;  and,  instead  of 
waiting  till  they  are  tired,  we  should  take  the  things 
away  before  they  are  weary  of  them.  Nor  should  we 
discourage  the  inquisitive  genius  from  examining  into 
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the  structure  of  their  tpys,  whatever  they  may  be.  The 
same  ingenious  and  active  dispositions  which  prompt 
these  inquiries,  will  secure  children  from  all  those  nu- 
merous temptations  to  do  mischief,  to  which  the  idle 
dxe  exposed.  Ingenious  children  are  pleased  with  con- 
'•rivances  which  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  and  they  feel  sincere  regret  whenever  these 
are  injured  or  destroyed :  this  we  mention  as  a  further 
comfort  and  security  for  parents,  who,  in  the  company 
of  young  mechanics,  are  apt  to  tremble  for  their  furni- 
ture. Children  who  observe,  and  who  begin  to  amuse 
themselves  with  thought^  are  not  so  actively  hostile  ia 
their  attacks  upon  inanimate  objects.  We  were  once 
present  at  the  dissection  of  a  wooden  cuckoo,  which 
was  attended  with  extreme  pleasure  by  a  large  family 
of  children^,  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  children  who 
broke  the  precious  toy,  but  it  was  the  father  who  took 
it  to  pieces.  Nor  was  it  the  destruction  of  the  play- 
thing which  entertained  the  company,  but  the  sight  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed.  Many  guesses 
were  made  by  all  the  spectators  about  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  company 
/  was  universal,  when  the  bellows  were  cut  open  and  the 
simple  contrivance  was  revealed  to  view;  probably,  more 
was  learned  from  this  cuckoo,  than  was  ever  learned  from 
any  cuckoo  before.    So  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the 

destruction  of  this  plaything,  H ,  the  little  girl  pf  four 

years  old  to  whom  it  belonged,  remembered,  several 
months  afterward,  to  remind  her  father  of  his  proiftise 
to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

"  Several  toys  which  are  made  at  present,  are  calcu* 
lated  to  give  pleasure  merely  by  exciting  surprise ;  and 
of  course  give  children's  minds  such  a  tone,  that  they 
are  afterward  too  fond  of  similar  useless  bauhles^*  'This 
species  of  delight  is  soon  over,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
desire  to  triumph  in  the  ignorance,  the  credulity,  or  the 
cowardice,  of  their  companions.  Hence  that  propensity 
to  play  tricks,  which  is  often  injudicioiisly  encouraged 
by  the  smiles  of  parents,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  it  for 
a  proof  of  wit  and  vivacity.  They  forget,  that  "  gentle 
dulness  ever  lov'd  a  joke ;"  and  that  even  wit  and  viva- 
city, if  they  become  troublesome  and  mis'^hievous,  will 
be  feared  and  shunned.    Many  juggling  tricks  ani.  puz- 

»  Dr.  Beddoes 
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ties  are  hig^hly  ingenious ;  and,  as  far  as  tiiey  can  exer- 
cise the  invention  or  the  patience  of  young  people,  they 
are  useful.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  separate 
the  ideas  of  deceit  and  of  ingenuity,  and  to  prevent  chil- 
dren from  glorying  in  the  mere  possession  of  a  secret. 

Toys  which  afford  trials  of  dexterity  and  activity, 
such  as  tops,  kites,  hoops,  balls,  battledoors  and  shut- 
tlecocks  ninepins,  and  cup-and-ball,  are  excellent ;  and 
we  see  that  they  are  conseijuently  great  and  lasting  fa- 
vourites with  children ;  their  senses,  their  understand- 
ing, and  their  passions,  are  all  agreeably  interested  and 
exercised  by  these  amusements.  They  emulate  each 
other ;  but,  as  some  will  probably  excel  at  one  game, 
and  some  at  another,  this  emulation  will  hot  degenerate 
into  envy.  There  is  more  danger  that  this  hateful  pas- 
sion should  be  created  in  the  minds  of  young  competi- 
tors at  those  games,  where  it  is  supposed  that  some 
knack  or  mystery  is  to  be  learned  before  they  can  be 
played  with  success.  Whenever  children  play  at  such 
games,  we  should  point  out'  to  them  how  and  why  it  is 
that  they  succeed  or  fail ;  we  may  show  them,  that  in 

^  reality,  there  is  no  kndck  or  mystery  in  anything,  but  that 
from  certain  causes  certain  effects  will  follow ;  that, 
after  trying  a  nmnber  of  experiments,  the  circumstances 
essential  to  success  m^y  be  discovered  ;  and  that  all  the 
ease  and  dexterity  which  we  oflen  atti-ibnte  to  the 

\  power  of  natural  genius,  is  simply  the  consequence  of 
practice  and  industry.  This  sober  lesson  may  be  taught 
to  children  without  putting  it  into  grave  words  or  formal 
precepts.  A  gentleman  once  astonished  a  family  of 
children  by  his  dexterity  in  playing  at  bilboc[uet;  he 
caught  the  ball  nine  or  ten  times  successively  with  great 
rapidity  upon  the  spike  :  this  success  appeared  miracu- 
lous ;  and  the  Ifather,  who  observed  that  it  had  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  little  spectators,  took  that 
opportunity  to  Ahow  the  use  of  spinning  the  ball,  to 
make  the  hole  at  the  bottom  ascend  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion. The  nature  of  centrifugal  motion,  and  its  effect 
in  preserving  the  parallelism  of  motion^  if  'we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  were  explained,  not  at  once,.but  at 
different  intervals,  to  the  young  audience.  Only  as 
much  was  explained  at  a  time  as  the  children  could  un- 
derstand, without  fatiguing  their  attention ;  arid  the  ab- 
struse subject  was  mme  faiiiliar  hy  the  mode  of  illastra- , 
tion  that  was  adopted. 
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It  is  surprising  how  much  childrea  may  learn  from 
their  playthings,  when  they  are  judiciously  chosen,  and 
when  the  habit  of  reflection  and  observation  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  ideas  of  amusement  and  happiness.  A 
little  boy  of  nine  years  old,  who  had  had  a  hoop  to  play 
with,  asked  why  a  hoop,  or  a  plate,  if  rolled  upon  its 
edge,  k«eps  up  as  long  as  it  rolls,  but  falls  as  soon  as  it 
stops,  and  will  not  stand  if  you  try  to  make  it  stand  still 
upon  its.  edge  ?  Was  not  the  boy^s  understanding  as 
well  employed  while  he  was  thinking  of  this  phenome- 
non, which  he  observe^  while  he  wa^  beating  his  hoop, 
as  it  coul^  possibly  have  been  by  the  most  learned  pre- 
ceptor ? 

When-  a  pedantic^  schoolmaster  sees  a  boy  eagerly 
watching  a  paper  kite,  he  observes, ''  Wliat  a  pity  it  is 
that  children  cannot  be  made  to  mind  their  grammar  as 
well  as  their  kites  T'  And  he  adds,  perhaps,  some  pee- 
vish ejaculation  on  the  natural  idleness  of  boys,  and  that 
pernicious  love  of  play  against  which  he  is  doomed  to 
wage  perpQtual  war.  A  man  of  sense  will  see  the  same 
thing  with  a  different  eye ;  in  this  pernicious  love  of 
play  he  will  discern  the  symptoms  of  a  love  of  science, 
and,  instead  of  deploring  the  natural  idleness  of  children, 
he  will  iidmire  the  activity  which  they  display  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  will  feel  that  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  direct  this  activity,  to  furnish  his  pupil  with  ma- 
terials for  fresh  Combinations,  to  put  him  or  to  let  him 
put  himself,  in  situations  where  he  can  make  useful  ob- . 
servations,  and  acquire  that  experience  which  cannot  be 
bought,  anil  which  no  masters  can  communicate. 

It  will  not  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosophic  tutor 
to  consider  the  different  effects  which  the  most  common 
plays  of  children  have  upon  the  habits  of  the  understand- 
ing and  temper.  Whoever  has .  watched  children  put- 
ting together  a  dissected  map,  must  have  been  amused 
with  the  trial  between  Wit  and  Judgment.  The  child, 
who  quickly  perceives  resemblances,^  catches  instantly 
at  the  first  bit  of  the  wooden  map  that  has  a  single  hook 
or  hollow  that  seems  likely  to  answer  his  purpose;  he 
makes,  perhaps,  twenty  different  trials  before  he  hits 
upon  the  right ;  while  the  wary  youth,  who  has  been' 
accustomed  to  observe  differences,  cautiously  examines 
with  his  eye  the  whole  outline  before  his  hand  begins 
to  niove ;  and,  having  exactly  compared  the  two  inden- 
tures, he  joins,  them  with  sober 'confidence,  more  proud 
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of  never  disgracing  his  judgment  by  a  fruitless  atteniptj 
than  ambitious  of  rapid  success.  He  is  slow,  but  sure, 
and  wins  the  day. 

There  are  some  plays  which  require  pi*esence  of  mind, 
and  which  demand  immediate  attention  to  what  is  actu- 
ally going  forward,  in  which  children,  capable  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  abstract  attention,  are  most  apt  to  be 
defective.  They  have  many  ideas,  but  none  of  them 
rqady ;  and  their  knowledge  is  useless,  because  it  is  rec- 
ollected a  moment  too  late.  Could  we,  in  suitably  dig- 
nified language,  describe  the  game  of  "  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,"  we  should  venture  to  prescribe  it  as  no  very 
painful  remedy  for  these  absent  and  abstracted  person- 
ages. When  the  handkerchief  or  the  ball  is  thrown, 
and  when  his  bird's  name  is  called  for,  the  absent  little 
philosopher  is  obliged  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts 
mstantaneously,  or  else  he  exposes  himself  to  the  ridi- 
'  cule  of  naming,  perhaps,. a  fish  or  a  beast,  or  any  bird 
but  the  right.  To  those  children,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  sufficiently  apt  to  abstract  their  attention,  and 
whoar^  what  Bacon  calls  "birdwitted,"  we  should  rec- 
ommend a  solitary-board.  At  the  solitary-board,  they 
must  withdraw  their  thoughts  from  all  external  objects, 
hear  nothing  that  is  said,  and  fix  th^ir  attention  solely 
upon  the  figure  and  the  pegs  before  them,  else  the^  will 
never  succeed ;  and,  if  they  make  oneerror  in  their  cal- 
culations, they  lose  all  their  labour.  Those  who  are 
precipitate,  and  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  actions,  may  receive  many  salu- 
tary lessons  at  the  draught  or  chess-board — happy,  if 
they  can  learn  prudence  and  foresight  by  frequently 
losing  the  battle. 

We  are  not  quite  so  absurd  as  to  imagine,  that  any 
great, or  permanent  efl'ects  can  be  produced  by  such 
slight  causes  as. a  game  at  draughts,  or  at  a  solitary- 
board  i  but  the  combination  of  a  number  of  apparent  tri- 
bes is  not  to  be  neglected  in  education.    . 

We  have  never  yet  mentioned  what  will  probably  first 
occur  to  those  who  wx)Uld  invent  employments  for'  chil- 
dren. We  have  never  yet  mentioneg  a  garden;  we 
nave  never  mentioned  those  great  delights  to  children, 
a  spade,  a  hoe,  a  rake,  and  a  wheelbarrow.  We  hold 
all  these  in  proper  respect ;  but  we  did  not  sooner  men- 
tion them,  because,  if  introduced  too  early,  they  are 
useless.  We  must  not  expect  that  a  boy  six  or  seven 
B2 
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years  old,  can  find,  for  any,  length  of  time,  sufficient 
daily  occupation  in  a  garden :  he  has  not  strength  for 
hard  labour ;  he  can  dig  soft  earth ;  he  can  weed  ground- 
sel, and  other  weeds,  which  take  no  deep  root  in  the 
earth ;  but  after  he  has  weeded  his  little  garden,  and 
sowed  his  seeds,  there  must  be  a  suspension  of  his  la- 
bours. Frequently  children,  for  ^ant  of  something  to 
do,  when  they  have  sowed  flower-seeds  in  their  crooked 
beds,  dig  up  the  hopes  of  the  year  to  make  a  new  walk, 
or  to  sink  a  well  in  their  garden.  We  mention  these 
things,  that  parents  may  not  be  disappointed,,  or  expect 
more  from  the  occupation  of  a  garden  than  it  can,  at  a 
very  .early  age,  afford.  A  garden  is  an  excellent  re- 
source for  children,  but  they  should  have  a  variety  of 
other  occupations :  rainy  days  will  come,  and  frost  and 
snow,  and  then  children  must  be  occupied  within,  doors. 
We  immediately  think  of  a  litUe  set  of  carpenter's  tools, 
to.  suppty  them  with  active  amusement.  Boys  will  prob- 
ably be  more  inclined  to  attempt  making  models  than 
drawings,  of  the  furniture  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
easy  to  imitate ;  they  will  imagine  that,  if  they  had  but 
tools,  they  could  make  boxes,  and  desks,  and  beds,  and 
chests  of  dra:wers,  and  tables  and  chairs  innumerable. 
But^  alas  I  these  fond  imaginations  are  too  soon  dissi- 
pated. Suppose  a  bby  of  seven  years  old  to  be  provided 
with  a  small  set  of  carpenters*  tools ;  his  father  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  made  him  completely  happy ;  but 
a  week  afterward  the  father  finds  dreadful  marks  of  the- 
file  and  saw  upon  his  mahogany  tables :  the  tise  of  these 
tools  is  immediately  interdicted  until  a  bench  shall  be 
procured.  Week  after  week  passes  away,  till  at  length 
the  frequently  reiterated  speech  of  **  Papa,  you  bid  me . 
put  you  in  mind  about  my  bench,"  has  its  effect,  and  the 
bench  appears.  Now  the  young  carpenter  thinks  he  is 
quite  set  up  in  the  world,  and  projects  carts  and  boxes, 
and  reading-desks  and.  writing-desks  for  himself  and  for 
his  sisters,  if  he  have  any ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  what  new  difficulties,  what  new 
wants  arise — the  wood  is  too  thick  or  too  thin ;  it  splits, 
or  it  cannot  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  wire,  nails,  glue,  and 
above  alj,  the  means  of  heating  the  glue,  are  wanting.  At 
last  some  frail  machine,  stuck  together  with  pegs  or  pins^ 
is  produced,  and  the  workman  is  usually  either  too  mnch 
ridiciiled  or  too  much  admired.  The  step  from  pegging 
to  mortising  is  a  very  difficult  step,  and  the  want  of  a 
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mortising-chisel  is  insuperable :  one  tool  is  called  upon 
to  do  the  duty  of  another,  and  the  pricker  comes  to  an 
untimely  end  in  doing  the  hard  duty  of  the  punch ;  the 
saw  wants  setting;  the  plane  will  plane  no  longer;  and 
the  mallet  must  be  used  instead  of  the  hammer,  because 
the  hammer  makes  so  much  noise;  that  the  ladies  of  the 
family  have  voted  foi*  its  being  locked  up.  To  all  these 
variolas  evils  the  child  submits  in  despair;  and  finding, 
after  many  fruitless  exertions,  that  he  cannot  make  any 
of  the  fine  things  he  had  projected,  he  throws  aside  his 
tools,  and  is  deterred  by  these  disappointments  from 
future  industry  and  ingenuity.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quenj[^es  of  putting  excellent  tools  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren before  they  can  possibly  use  them  :  but  the  tools 
which  are  useless  at  seven  years  old,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  present  at  eleven  or  twelve,  and  for  this  age  it 
will  be  prudent  to  reserve  them.  A  rational  toyshop 
should  be  provided  with  all  manner  of  carpenters*  tools, 
with  wood  properly  prepared  for  the  young  workman, 
and  with  screws,  nails,  glue,  emery-paper,  and  a  variety 
of  articles  which  it  would  be  tedious-  to  enumerate  ;  but 
which,  if  parents  could  readily  meet  with  in  a  convenient 
assemblage,  they  would  wiilingly  purchase  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  trouble  of  hunting  through  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent shops,  prevents  them  at  present  from  purchasing 
such  things ;  besideSj  they  may  not  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently good  carpenters  to  know  distinctly  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  a  young  workman. 

Card,  pasteboard,  substantial  but  not  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  wire,  gum  and  w^x,  may,  in  some  degree,  sup- 
ply the  want  of  carpenters'  tools  at  that  early  age  when 
we  have  observed  that  the  saw  and  plane  are  useless. 
Models  of  common  furniture  should  be  made  as  toys, 
which  should  take  to  pieces,  so  that  all  their  parts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  together,  might  be 
seen  distinctly;  the  name  of  the  different  parts  should 
be  written*  or  stamped  upon  them  :  by  these  means  the 
i^am^s  will  be  associated  with  realities ;  children  will 
retain  them  in  their  memory,  and- they  will  neither  leani 
ly  rote  technical  terms,  nor  will  they  be  retarded  in 
their  progress  in  mechanical  inventipn  by  the  want  of 
language.  -Before  young  people  can  use  tools,  these 
models  will  amuse  and  exercise  their  attention.    From 

*  We  are  indebted  to  t>r.  Seddoes  fbrthis  idea. 
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modds  of  furniture  we  may  go  on  to  models  of  architec- 
ture ;  pillars  of  different  orders,  the  roofs  of  houses,  the 
manner  of  slating  and  tiling,  &c.  Then  we  may  proceed 
to  models  of  machines,  choosing  at  first  such  as  can  be 
immediately  useful  to  children  in  their  own  amusements, 
such  as  wheelbarrows,  carts,  cranes,  scales,  steelyards, 
jacks,  and  pumps,  which  children  ever  view  with  eager 
eyes. 

From  simple,  it  will  be  easy  to  proceed  gradually  to 
models  of  more  complicated  machinery:  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  give  a  list  of  these ;  models  of  instruments 
used  by  manufacturers  and  artists  should  be  seen ;  many 
of  these  are  extremely  ingenipus;  spinning-wheels', 
looms,  papermills,  windmills,  watermills,  might  with 
great  advantage  be  shown  in  miniature  to  children. 

The  distracting  noise  and  bustle,  the  multitude  of  ob* 
jects  which  all  claim  th^  attentioi^  at  once,  prevent 
young  people  from  understanding  much  of  what  they 
see,  when  they  are  first  taken  to  .look  at  large  manufac- 
tories. If  they  had  previously  acquired  some  general 
idea  of  the  whole,  and  some  particular  knowledge  of  the 
different  parts,  they  would  not  stare  when  they  get  into 
these  places ;  th^y  would  not "  stare  round,  see  nothing, 
and  come  home  content,"  bewildered  by  the  sight  of 
pogs  and  wheels ;  and  the  explanations  of  the  workmen 
would  not  be  all  jargon  to  them ;  they  would  understand 
some  of  the  technical  terms,  which  so  much  alarm  the 
intellects  of  those  who  hear  them  for  the  firs^t  time. 

We  may  exercise  the  ingenuity  and  judgment  of  chil- 
dren by  these  models  of  machines,  by  showing  them 
first  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  exciting  them  to  invent 
the  best  means  of  doing  it ;.  afterward,  give  the  models 
as  the  reward  for  their  ingenuity,  and  let  them  compare 
their  own  inventions  with  the,  contrivances  actually  in 
use  among  artificers;  by  these  means,  young  people 
may  be  led  to  compare  a  variety  of  different  contri- 
vances ;  they  will  discern  what  parts  of  a  machine  are 
superfluous,  and  what  inadequate,  and  they  will  class 
particular  observations  gradually  under  general  princi-^ 
pies.  It  may  be  thought,  that  this  will  tend  to  give  chil- 
dren only  ipechanical  invention ;  or  we  should  call  it, 
perhaps,  the  invention  of  machines :  and  those  who  do 
not  require  this  particular  talent,  will  despise  it  as  un- 
necessary in  what  are  called  the  liberal  professions. 
Without  attempting  to  compare  the  value  of  different 
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mtellectHaV  taleats,  we  may  obseire,  that  they  are  all 
in  some  measure  dependant  upon  each  other.  Upoo 
this  subject  we  shall  enlarge  more  fully,  whea  we.come 
to  consider  the  method  of  cultivating  the  raemory  and 
invention. 

Chyniical  toys  will  be  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
mechanical,  because  the  materials  req^iisite  to  try  many 
chymical  experiments  are  such  as  cannot  safely  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  children.  But  a  list  of  experiments, 
and  of  the  things  necessary  to  try  them,  might  easily 
be  drawn  out  by  a  chymist  who  would  condescend  to 
such  a  task ;  and  if  these  materials,  with  proper  direc- 
tions, were  to  be  found  at  a  rational  toyshop,  parents 
would  not  be  afraid  of  burning  or  poisoning  their  chil- 
dren in  the  first  chymical  lessons.  In  some  fatnilies, 
girls  are  taught  the  confectionary  art ;  might  not  this  be 
advantageously  connected  with  some  knowledge  of 
chymistry,  and  might  not  they  be  better  taught  tluui  by 
Mrs.  RafTeld  or  Mrs.  Glass?*  Every  culinary* operation 
may  be  performed  as  an  art,  probably,  as  well  by  a  cook 
as  by  a  chymist;  but,  if  the  chymist  did  not  assist  the 
cook  now  and  then  with  a  little  ecience,  epicures  would 
hav^  great  reason  for  lamentation.  We  do  not,  by  any 
means,  advise  that  girls  should  be  iastrueted  in  confec- 
tionary arts,  at  the  hazard  of  their  keeping  company 
with  servants.  If  they  learn  ahy  thing  of  this  sort,  there 
will  be  many  precautions  necessary  to  separate  theto 
from  servants:  we  do  not  advise  that  these  hazards 
should  be  run ;  but  if  girls  learn  confectionary,  let  them 
learn  the  principles  of  chymistry,  which  may  assist  in 
this  art.f 

Children  are  very  fond  of  attempting  experiments  in 
dying,  and  are  very  curious  about  vegetable  dies ;  but 
they  can  seldom  proceed  for  want  of  the  means  of  boil- 
ing, evaporating,  distilling,  and  subliming.  Small  stills, 
and  small  tea-kettles  and  lamps,  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  them :  these  mi^ht  be.  used  in  the  room  with 
the  children's  parents,  which  would,  prevent  all  danger  : 
they  should  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  parents, 
and  should  be  produced  only  when  they  are  wanted.  No 
great  apparatus  is  neceasary  for  showing  children  the  first 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  do  injustice  to  Mrs.  Raffeld's  professional 
skill. 

tV.  Diderot's  ingenious  preface  to  "Chymie  de  gout  et  de 
Todorat."  ,  '     » 
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dimi^e  operations  in  cbymtfttry;  such  as  evaporation, 
crystallization,  calcination,  detonation,  etfervescence, 
and  saturation.  Water  and  fire,  salt  and  sugar,  lime  and 
vinegar,  are  not  very  difficult  to  be  procured ;  and  a  wine- 
glass is  to  be  found  in  every  house.  The  difference  be- 
tween an  acid  and  alkali  should  be  early  taught  to  chil- 
dren; many  grown  people  begin  to  learn  chymistry^ 
without  distinctly  knowing  what  is  meant  by  those 
terms. 

In  the  selection  of  chymical  experiments  for  young 
people,  it  will  be  best  to  avoid  such  as  have  the  wpijpev* 
ance  of  jugglers'  tricks,  as  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  excite 
the  amazement  of  children  for  the  moment,  but  to  give 
them  a  permanent  taste  for  science,  in  a  weU-known 
book,  called  ^  Hooper^  Rati&nal  RecreaUans^  there  are 
many  ingenious  experiments ;  but  through  the  whole 
work  there  is  such  a  want  of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  such 
a  love  of  magic  and  deception  appears,  as  must  render 
H  not  only  useless,  but  unsafe,  for  young  people,  in  ita 
present  state.  Perhaps  a  selection  might  be  made  from 
it  in  which  these  defects  might  be  avoided :  such  titles 
as .  *'  The  real  ayparitum ;  the  confederate  counters ;  the 
five  beatitudes ;  and  the  book  of  fatey\  may  be  changed 
for  others  more  rationdL.  Receipts  for  * ^  Changing  vfinter 
in$o  spring^^^  (or  making  *'  Self -raising  pyramids  f  enchanted 
mirrors y  and  intelligent  jlies,^  might  be  omitted,  or  ex- 
plained to  advantage.  Recreation  the  5th,  ''  To  tell  by 
the  dial  of  a  w^tch  at  what  hour  any  person  intends  to 
rise  ;*'  Recreation  the  Idth, '  -  To  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  a  phantom  on  a  pedestal  placed  on  the  middle 
of  a  table  ;"  and  Recreation  the  30th,  "  To  write  several 
letters  which  contain  no  meaning,  upon  cards ;  to  make 
them,  after  they  have  been  twice  shuffled,  give  an  answer 
to  a  question  that  shall  be  proposed  ;"  as,  for  example^ 
"  What  is  love  V  scarcely  come  under  the  denomination 
of  Rational  Recreations,  nor  will  they  much  cond^ce  to 
the  end  proposed  in  the  ii;itroduction  to  Hooper's  work; 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  own  words,  *^  To  enlai^e  and  for- 
tify the  mind  of  man,  that  he  may  advance  with  tranqui' 
steps  through  the  flowery  paths  of  investigation,  tiUar 
riving  at  some  noble  eminence,  he  beholds,  wilh  awfob 
astonishment,  the  boundless  regions  of  science,  and  be« 
comes  animated  to  attain  a  still  more  lofty  station,  while 
bis  heart  is  Incessantly  wrapped  with  joys  of  which  the 
grovelling  herd  have  no  conception.'.* 


Bven  in  those  chymical  experiments  in  this  book, 
which  are  really  ingenipos  and  entertaining,,  we  should 
avoid  giving  the  old  absurd  titles,  which  can  only  con- 
fuse the  understanding  and  spoil  the  taste  of  children. 
The  tree  of  Diana,  and  *'  Philosophic  wool,*'  are  of  this 
species.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  every  thing  mar- 
vellous and  magical  to  fix  the  attention  of  young  peo- 
ple :  if , they  are  properly  educated,  they  will  find  more 
amusiement  in  discovering,  or  in  searching  for  the  cause 
of  the  effects  which  they  see,  than  in  a  blind  admiration 
of  the  juggler's  tricks. 

In  the  papers  of  the  Manchester  Society,  in  Franklin's 
letters,  in  Priestley's  and  Percival's  works,  there  may 
be  found  a  variety  of  simple  experiments  which  require 
no  great  apparatus,  and  which  will  at  once  amuse  and 
instruct.  All  the  papers  of  the  Manchester  Society, 
upon  the  repulsion  ai^  attraction  of  oil  and  water,  are 
particularly  suited  to  children,  because  they  state  a  va- 
riety of  simple  fects ;  the  mind  is  led  to  reason  upon 
them,  wad  isdoced  to  judge  of  the" different  conclusions 
which  are  drawn  from  them  by  diiSerent  people.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Percival  or  Dr.  Wall  will  have  no  weight 
with  children ;  they  will  compare  only  the  reasonsand 
experiments.  Oil  and  water,  a  cork,  a  needle,  a  plate, 
and  a  glass  tumbler,  are  all  the  things  necessary  for  these 
experiments.  Mr.  Henry's  experiments  upon  the  influ- 
ence that  fixed  air  has  on  vegetation,  and  several  of 
Reaumur's  experiments,  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the- 
French  Academy  of  Sci^ices,  are  calculated  to. please 
young  people  much,  and  can  be  repeated  without  ex- 
pense or  difficulty. 

To  those  who  acquire  habits  of  observation,  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen  or  heard  becomes  a  source  of 
amusement.  Natural  history  interests  children  at  an 
early  a^e;  but  their  curiosity  and  activity  are  Often  re- 
pressed and  restrained  by  the  ignorance  or  indolence 
of  their  tutors.  The  most  inquisitive  genius. grows  tired 
of  repeating,  "  Pray  look  at  this — What  is  it  1  What 
can  the  use  of  this  be  V  when  the  constant  answer  is, 
^  Oh !  it's  nothing  worth  looking  at,  throw  it  away,  it 
will  dirty  the  house."  Those  who  have  attended  to  the 
ways  of  children  and  parents  well  knaw  that  there  are 
many  little  inconveniences  attending  their  amusements, 
which  the  sublime  eye  of  the  theorist  in  edueation  over- 
looks, which,  nevertheless^  are  essential  to  practical 
B3 
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success.  *'  It  will  dirty  the  house,*'  puts  a  stop  to  manj^ 
of  the  operations  of  the  3roung  philosopher ;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  that  his  experimente  should  interfere  with 
the  necessary  regularity  of  a  well-ordered  family.  But 
most  well-ordered  families  allow  their  horses  and  their 
dogs  to  have  houses  to  themselves ;  cannot  one  room  be 
allotted  to  the  children  of  the  family  1  If  they  are  to 
learn  chymistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  or  mechanics ;  if 
they  are  to  take  sufficient  bodily  exercise  without  tor- 
menting the  whole  family  with  noise,  a  room  should  be 
provided  for  them.  We  mention  exercise  and  noise  in 
particular,  because  we  think  they  will,  to  many,  appear 
of  the  most  importance. 

To  direct  children  in  their  choice  of  fossils,  and  to 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  general  arrangements  of 
mineralogy,  toyshops  should  be  provided  with  speci- 
mens of  ores,  &c.  properly  labelled  and  arranged  in 
drawers,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  order.  Children 
should  have  empty  shelves  in  their  cabinets,  to  be  filled 
with  their  own  collections ;  they  will  then  know  how 
to  direct  th^ir  researches,  and  how  to  dispose  of  their 
treasures.  If  they  have  proper  places  to  keep  things 
in,  they  will  acquire  a  taste  for  order  by  the  best  means, 
by  feeling  the  use  of  it :  t6  either  sex,  this  taste  will  be 
highly^  advantageous.  Children  who  are  active  and  in- 
dustrious, and  who  have  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
often  collect,  with  much  enthusiasm,  a  variety  of  peb- 
bles and  common  stones,  which  they  vahie  as  great  curi- 
osities, till  some  surly  niiner^ogist  happens  to  see 
them,  and  <:ondemns  them  all  with  one  supercilious 
*'  pshaw !"  or  else  a  journey  is  to  be  taken,  and  there  is 
no  way  in  making  up  the  heterogeneous,  cumbersome 
collection,  which  must,  of  course,  be  abandoned.  Nay, 
if  no  journey  is  to  be  taken,  a  visiter,  perhaps,  comes 
unexpectedly ;  the  little  naturalist's  apartment  must  be 
vacated  on  a  few  minutes'  notice,  and  the  labour  of  years 
falls  a  sacrifice,  in  an  instant,  to  the  housemaid's  undis- 
tinguishing  broom. 

It  may  seem  trifling  to  insist  so  much  upon  such  slight 
things ;  but,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  done  in  education 
without  attention  to  minute  circumstances.  Many  who 
have  genius  to  sketch  large  plans,  have  seldom  patience 
to  attend  to  the  detail  which  is  necessary  for  their  ac- 
complishment. This  is  a  useful,  and,  therefore,  no  hu- 
miliating drudgery. 
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With  the  little  cabinets  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
8hoald  be  sold  cheap  microscopes,  which  will  unfold  « 
world  of  new  delights  to  children ;  and  it  id  very  prob- 
able that  children  will  not  only  be  entertained  with  look* 
ing  at  objects  through  a  microscope,  but  they  will  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  magnifying  glass.  They  should 
not  be  rebuffed  with  the  answer,  **  Oh,  it's  only  a  com- 
mon magnifying  glass,"  but  they  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  laudable  curiosity ;  they  may  easily  be  led  to  try 
slight  experiments  in  optics,  which  will,  at  least,  give 
the  habits  of  observation  and  attention.  In  Dr.  Priests 
ley's  History  of  Vision,  many  experiments  may  be 
found  which  are  not  above  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren of  ten  or  eleven  years  old ;  we  do  not  imagine  that 
any  science  can  be  taught  by  desultory  experiments,  hot 
we  think  that  a  taste  for  science  may  early  be  given  by 
making  it  entertaining,  and  by  exciting  young  people  to 
exercise  their  reasoning  and  inventive  faculties  upon 
every  object  which  surrounds  them.  We  may  point  out 
that  great  discoveries  have  often  been  made  by  attention 
to  slight  circumstances.  The  blowing  of  soap-bubbles, 
as  it  was  first  performed  as  a  scientific  experiment  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hook,  before  the  Royal  Society, 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Dr.  Priestley's  chapter  on 
the  reflection  of  light ;  this  may  beTead  to  children,  and 
they  will  be  pleased  when  they  observe  that  what  at 
first  appeared  only  a  trifling  -amusement,  has  occupied 
the  understanding,  and  excited  the  admiration,  of  some 
great  philosophers. 

Every  child  observes  the  colours  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  panes  of  glass  windows :  in  Priestley's  History  of 
Vision,  there  are  some  experiments  of  Hook's  and  Lord 
Brereton's  upon  these  colours,  which  may  be  selected. 
Buffon's  observations  upon  blue  and  green  shadows  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  work,  and  they  are  very  enter- 
taining. In  Dr.  Franklin's  letters  there  are  numerous 
experiments,  which  are  particularly  suited  to  young 
people  ;  especially,  as  in  every  instance  he  speaks  with 
that  candour  and  openness  to  conviction,  and  with  that 
patient  desire  to  discover  truth,  which  we  should  wish 
our  pupils  to  admire  and  imitate. 

The  history  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried 
in  the  progress  of  any  science,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  observations  of  minute  facts  have  led  to  great 
discoveries,  will  be  useful  to  the  understanding,  and  win 
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gradually  make  the  mind  expert  in  that  nteatal  algebra, 
on  which  both  reasoning  and  invention  (which  is,  per- 
haps, only  a  more  rapid  species  of  reasoning)  depend. 
In  drawing  out  a  list  of  experiments  for  children,  it  will, 
therefore,  be  advantageous  to  place  them  in  that  order 
which  will  best  exhibit  their  relative  connexion ;  and, 
instead  of  showing  young  people  the  steps  of  a  dis> 
covery,  we  should  frequently  pause  to  try  if  they  can  in- 
vent. In  this,  our  pupils  will  succeed  often  beyond  our 
expectations ;  and,  whether  it  be  in  mechanics,  chymis- 
try,  geometry,  or  in  the  arts,  the  same  course  of  educa- 
tion will  be  found  to  have  the  same  advantages.  When 
the  powers  of  reason  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  in- 
ventive faculty  exercised ;  when  general  habits  of  vol- 
untary exertion  and  patient  perseverance  have  been  ac- 
quired, it  will  be  eaey,^  either  for  the  puj)il  himself,  or 
j(or  his  friends,  to  direct  his  abilities  to  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary for  his  happiness.  We  do  not  use  the  phrase, 
Buccefs  in  the  world,  because,  if  it  conveys  any  distinct 
ideas,  it  implies  some  which  are,  perhaps,  inconsistent 
with  real  happiness. 

While  our  pupils  occupy  and  amu^e  themselves  with 
observation,  experiment,  and  invention,  we  must  take 
care  that  they  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  manual  and 
bodily  exercises.  A  turning-lathe  and  a  work-bench 
will  aiford  them  constant  active  employment ;  and  when 
young  people  can  invent,  they  feel  great  pleasure  in  the 
execution  of  their^wn  plans.  We  do  not  speak  from 
vague  theory ;  we  have  seen  the  daily  pleasures  of  the 
work-bench,  and  the  persevering  eagerness  with  which 
young  people  work  in  wood,  and  brass,  and  iron,  when 
tools  are  put  into  their  hands  at  a  proper  age,  and  when 
their  understanding  has  been  previously  taught  the  simple 
principles  of  mechanics^  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  exhortations  we  could  use  could  prevail  upon  a 
father,  who  happens  to  have  no  taste  for  mechanics  or 
foi:  chymistry,  to  spend  any  of  his  time  in  his  children's 
laboratory,  or  at  their  work-bench ;  but  in  his  choice  of 
a  tutor,  he  may  perhaps  supply  his  own  defects ;  and 
he  will  consider,  that  even  by  interesting  himself  in  the 
daily  occupations  of  his  children,  he  will  do  more  in  the 
advancement  of  their  education  than  can  be  done  by 
paying  money  to  a  hundred  masters. 

We  do  not  mean  to  confine  young  people  to^  the 
laboratory  or  the  work-bench  for  exercise ;  the  more 
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varied  esercke  is,  the  bettelr.  Upon  this  rabjeel  w# 
shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter :  we  have  in  geneial 
recommended  all  trials  of  address  and  dexterity,  except 
games  of  chance,  which  we  think  should  he  avoided,  as 
they  tend  to  give  a  taste  for  gambling ;  a  passion,  which 
has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  young  men  of  promising 
talents,  of  $o  many  once  happy  fikmilies,  that  every 
parent  will  think  it  well  worth  his  while  to  attend  to 
the  smallest  circumstances  in  education,  which  can  pre- 
vent its  seizing  hold  of  the  minds  of  his  children. 

In  children,  as  in  men,  a  taste  for  gaming  arises  from 
the  want  of  better  occupation,  or  of  proper  emotion  to 
relieve  theot  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness ; 
both  the  vain  and  indolent  are  prone  to  this  taste,  from 
different  causes.  The  idea  of  person^  merit  is  insensi- 
bly connected  with  what  is  called  good  luck^  and  before 
avarice  absorbs  every>  other  feeling,  vanity  forms  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  charm  which  fixes  such  nonir 
bers  to  the  gaming-table.  Indolent  persons  are  fond  of 
games  of  chance,  because  they  feel  themselves  roused 
.  agreeably  from  their  habitual  state  of  apathy,  or  be- 
cause they  perceive,  that,  at  these  contests,  without 
any  menial  exertion,  they  are  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  their  eompetitors. 

Happy  they  who  hav^  early  been  inspired  with  a 
taste  for  science  and  literature!  They  will  have  a 
constant  successioi^i  of  agreeable  ideas ;  they  will  find 
endless  varicjty  in  the  commonest  objects  which  sur- 
round them ;  and  feeling  that  every  day  of  their  lives 
they  have  sufficient  amusement,  they  will  require  no 
eixtraordinary  excitations,  ncT  holyday  pleasures.  They 
who  have  learned,  from  their  own  experience,  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  own  powidrs ;  they  who  have  tasted  the 
delights  of  well-eanied  praise,  will  not  lightly  trust  to 
chance  for  the  increase  of  self-approbation ;  nor  will 
those  pursue,  with  too  much  eagerness,  the  precarious 
triumphs  of  fortune,  who  know,  that  in  their  usual  pur- 
suits, it  is  in  their  own  power  to  command  success 
proportioned  to  their  exertions.  Perhaps-  it  hiay  be 
thought,  that  we  should  have  deferred  our  eulogium 
upon  literature.till  we  came  to  speak  of  Tasks ;  but  if 
there  usually  appears  but  little  connexion  in  a  child's 
n\ind  between  books  and  toys,  this  must  be  attributed 
to  his  having  had  bad  books  and  bad  toys.  In  the 
hands  of  a  jiSicious  instructer.  no  means  ar^  too  small 
4 
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ta  be  useful;  every  tfaia^  is  made  condociTe  to  his 
purposes ;  and  instead  of  useless  baubles,  his  pupils  will 
be  provided  with  playthings  which  may  instruct,  and 
with  occupations  which  may  at  once  amuse  and  improve 
the  understanding. 

It  would  be  superfiuous  to  give  a  greater  variety  of 
instances  of  the  sorts  of  amusements  which  are  ad- 
vantageous ;  we  fear  that  we  have  already  given  too 
many,  and  that  we  have  hazarded  some  observations, 
wbich  will  be  thought  too  pompous  for  a  chapter  upon 
Toys.  We  intended  to  have  added  to  this  chapter  .an 
inventory  of  the  present  most  fashionable  articles  in 
our  toyshops,  and  a  list  of  the  new  assortment^  to  speak 
in  the  true  style  of  an  advertisement;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  this  for  the  present ;  upon  a  future  oc- 
casion we  shall  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
licr  A  revolution,  even  in  toyshops^  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, unless  there  appear  a  moral  certainty  that  we 
both  may,  and  can,  change  for  the  better.  The  danger 
of  doing  too  much  in  education  is  greater  even  than 
the  danger  ^f  doing  too  little.  As  the  merchants  in 
France  answered  to  Colbert,  when  he  desired  to  know 
*'  how  he  could  best  assist  them,''  children  might,  per- 
haps, reply  to  those  Who  are  most  officious  to  amuse 
them :  **  Leave  us  to  ourselves.^' 


CHAPTER  11. 


"  Whv  don*t  you  get  your  task,  instead  Of  playing 
with  your  playthings  from  morning  till  night  %  You  ar6 
grown  too  old  now  to  do  nothing  but  play.  It  is  high 
time  you  should  learn  to  read  and  write,  for  you  cannot 
be  a  child  all  your  life,  child';  so  go  and  fetch  your  hooJc^ 
and  learn  your  task,'*^ 

This  angry  apostrophe  is  probably  addressed  to  a 
child,  ^t  the  moment  when  he  is  intent  upon  some 
agreeable  occut)ation,  wbich  is  now  to  be  stigmatized 
with  the  name  of  Play.  Why  that  word  should  all  at 
once  charlge  its  meaning;  why  that  should  now  be  a 
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crime,  whieh  ^vas  formerly  a  virtue ;  why  he,  who  had 
so  often  been  desired  to  go  and  fiay^  should  now  be 
reviled  for  bis  obedience,  the  young  casuist  is  unable 
to  discover.  He  hears  that  he  is  no  longer  a  child :  this 
he  is  willing  to  believe  ;  but  the  consequence  is  alarm* 
ing.  Of  the  new  duties  incumbent  upon  his  situation, 
he  has  yet  but  a  confused  idea.  In  his  manly  charac- 
ter, he  is  not  yet  thoroughly  perfect :  his  pride  would 
maJce  him  despise  every  thing  that  is  childish,  but  no 
change  has  yet  been  wrought  in  the  inward  man,  and 
his  old  tastes  and  new  ambition  are  in  direct  opposition. 
Whether  to  learn  to  read  be  a  dreadful  thing  or  not,  is 
a  question  he  cannot  immediately  solve ;  but  if  his 
reasoning  faculty  be  suspended,  there  is  yet  a.  power 
secretly  working  within  him,  by.  which  he  will  involunta- 
rily be  governed.  This  power  is  the  power  of  associa- 
tion :  of  its  laws,  he  is,  probably,  not  more  ignorant 
than  his  tutor ;  nor  is  he  aware  that  v^tever  word  or 
idea  comes  into  his  mind  with  any  species  of  pain,  will 
return,  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  his  memory,  with  the 
same  feelings.  The  word  Task,  the  first  time  he  hears 
it,  is  an  unmeaning  word,  but  it  ceases  to  be  indifferent 
to  him  the  moment  he  hears  it  pronounced  in  a  terrible 
voice.  ^  Loarn  your  task,"  and  '*  fetch  your  book," 
recur  to  his  recollection  with  ii^distinct  feehngs  of  pain ; 
and  hence,  without  further  consideration,  he  will  be  dis- 
posed  to  dislike  both  books  and  tasks ;  but  his  feelings 
are  the  last  things  to  be  considered  upon  this  occasion ; 
the  immediate  business  is  to  teach  him  to  read.  A  new 
era  in  his  life  now  commences-  The  age  of  learning 
begins,  and  begins  in  sorrow.  The  consequences  of  a 
bad  beginning  are  proverbially  ominous ;  but  no  omens 
can  avert  his  fate,  no  omens  can  deter  his  tutor  from 
the  undertaking ;  the  appoii^ted  moment  is  come ;  the 
boy  isjfour  years  old,  and  he  must  learn  to  read.  Some 
people,  struck  with  a  panic  iear,  lest  their  children 
should  never  learn  to  read  and  write,  think  that  they 
cannot  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  teach  them.  Spelling- 
books,  grammars,  dictionaries,  rods  and  masters,  are 
collected;  nothing  is  to  be  heard  of  in  the  house  but 
tasks ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  tears. 

"  No  tears  !  no  tasks  !  no  masters !  nothing  upon  com- 
pulsion !"  say  the  opposite  patty  in  education.  **  Chil- 
dren must  be  left  entirely  at  liberty;  they  will  learn 
every  thing  better  than  you  can  teach  them ;  their 
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memory  must  not  be  overloaded  with  trash ;  their  reason 
must  be  left  to  grow." 

Their  reason  wiU  never  grow  unless  it  be  exercised, 
is  the  reply ;  their  memory  must  be  stored  while  they 
are  young,  because,  in  youth,  the  memory  is  most  tena- 
cious. If  you  leave  them  at  liberty  for  ever,  they  will 
hever  learn  to  spell ;  they  will  never  learn  Latin ;  they 
will  never  learn  Latin  grammar ;  yet,  they  must  learn 
Latin  grammar,  and  a  number  of  other  disagreeaUe 
things ;  therefore,  we  must  give  them  tasks  and  iaak^  ' 
masters. 

In  all  these  assertions,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  a  mij;- 
ture  of  truth  and  error ;  therefore,  we  had  better  be  gov- 
erned by  neither  party,  but  listen  to  both,  and  examine 
arguments  uAawed  by  authority.  And  first,  as  to  the 
panic  fear,  which,  though  no  argument,  is  a  most  pow- 
erful motive.  We  see  but  few  examples  of  children  so 
extremely  stupid  as  not  to  have  been  aMe  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  between  the  years  Of  three  and  thirteen  ; 
but  we  see  many  whose  temper  and  whose  understand- 
ing have  been  materially  injured  by  premature  or  injudi- 
cious instruction ;  we  see  many  who  a>e  disgusted,  per- 
haps irrecoverably,  with  literature,  while  they  are  flu- 
ently reading  books  which  they  cannot  comprehend,  or 
learning  words  by  rote  to  which  they  affix  no  ideas.  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  vain  ambition 
of  those  who  long  only  to  have  it  said,  that  their  chil- 
dren read  sooner  than  those  of  their  neighbours  do ;  for, 
supposing  their  utmost  wish  to  be  gratified,  that  their 
son  could  read  before  the  age  when  children  commonly 
articulate,  still  the  triumph  must  be  of  short  duration, 
the  fame  confined  to  a  small  circle  of  **  foes  and  friends," 
and,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  the  memory  of  the  phe- 
nomenon would  remain  only  with  his  doting  grand- 
mother. Surely,  it  is  the  use  which  children  nvake  of 
their  acquirements  which  Is  of  consequence,  not  the 
possessing  them  a  few  years  sooner  or  later.  A  man 
who,  during  his  whole  life,  could  never  write  any  thing, 
that  was  worth  reading,  would  find  it  but  poor  consola- 
tfon  for  himself,  his  friends,  or  the  public,  to^  reflect, 
that  he  had  been  in  joining-hand  before  he  was  five 
years  old. 

As  it  is  usually  managed,  it  is  a  dreadful  task  indeed 
to  learn,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  dreadful  task  to  teach 
to  read.    With  the  help  of  counters,  and  coaxing,  and 
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gingerbread,  orbyidint  of  reiterated  pain  and  terror, 'the 
names  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are«  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  s6nie  weeks,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  pupil's  memory.  So  much  the  worse  ;  ail  these 
names  will  disturb  him,  if  he  have  common  sense,  and 
at  every  step  must  stop  his  progress.  To  begin  with 
the  vowels :  each  of  these  have  several  different  sounds, 
and,  consequently,  ought  to  have  several  names,  or  dif- 
ferent signs,  to  distinguish  them  in  diflferent  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  lesson  of  the  spelling-book,  the 
child  begins  with  a-b  makes  ab ;  b-a  makes  ba.  The 
inference,  if  any  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
this  lesson,  is,  that  when  a  comes  before  h,  it  has  one 
sound,  and  after  b,  it  has  another  sound ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by-and-by,  and  it  appears  that  a  ailer  b  has 
various  sounds,  as  m  ball^  in  bat,  in  bare.  The  letter  t  in 
fire,  is  i,  as  we  call  it  in  the  alphabet,  but  in  fir  it  is 
changed ;  in  pin  it  is  changed  again ;  so  that  the  child, 
being  ordered  to  affix  to  the  same,  sign  a  variety  of 
sounds  and  names,  and  not  knowing  in  what  circum- 
stances to  obey  and  in  what  to  disregard  the  contra- 
dictory injunctions  imposed  upon  him,  he  pronounces 
sounds  at  hazard,  and  adheres  positively  to  the  last  ruled 
case,  or  maintains  an  apparently  sullen,  or  truly  philo- 
sophic Hnd  skeptical  silence.  Must  e  in  pen,  and  «  in 
where,  and  e  in  verse,  and  e  in /ear,  all  be  called  e  alike  ? 
The  child  is  patted  on  the  head  for  reading  u  as  it  ought 
to  be  pronounced  in  future ;  but  if,  remembering  this  en- 
couragement, the  pupil  should  venture  to  pronounce  u 
in  gun  and  bun,  in  the  same  manner,  he  virilf,  inevitably, 
be  disgraced.  Pain  and  shame  impress  precepts  upon 
the  mind :  the  child,  therefore,  is  intent  upon  remember- 
ing the  nevi*  sound  of  u  in  bun ;  but  when  he.  comes  to 
busy,  and  burial,  and  prudence,  his  last  precedent  will 
lead  him  fatally  astray,  and  he  will  again  be  called  a 
dunce.  O,  in  the  exclamation  Oh  /.is  happily  called  by 
its  alphabetical  name ;  but  jn  to,  we  can  hardly  know  it 
again,  and  in  nioming  and  wonder,  it  has  a  third  and  a 
fourth  additional  sound.  The  amphibious  letter  y,  which 
is  either  a  vowel  or  a  consotiaat,  has  one  sound  in  one 
character,  and  two  sounds  in  the  other ;  as  a  consonant, 
it  is  pronounced  as  in  yesterday  ;  in  try,  it  is  sounded  as 
t ;  in  any,  and  in  the  termination  of  many  other  words, 
it  is  sounded  like  e.  Must  a  child  know  all  this  by  intui- 
tion, or  must  it  be  whipped  into  him  1  But  he  must  know 
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a  ^eat  deal  more  before  he  can  read  the  most  coiumon 
words.  What  length  of  time  should  we  allow  him  for 
Learning  when  c  is  to  be  sounded  like  k^  and  when  like 

7  and  how  much  longer  time  shall  we  add  for  learning 
when  s  shall  be  pronounced  shy  as  in  surey  or  jt,  as  in 
has ;  the  sound  of  which  last  letter,  z^  he  cannot,  by  any 
conjuration,  obtain  from  the  name  zed,  the  only  name 
by, which  he  has  been  taught  to  call  it  ?  How  much  time 
shall  we  allow  a  patient  tutor  for  teaching  a  docile  pupil, 
when  g  is  to  be  sounded  soft  and  when  hard  1  There 
are  many  carefully  worded  rules  in  the  spellinjg-books, 
specifying  before  what  letters  and  in  what  situations 
g  shall  vary  in  sound ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  rules 
are  difficult  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  These  laws^  however  positive,  are 
not  found  to  be  of  universal  appliication,  or  at  least,  a 
.child  has  not  always  wit  or  time  to  apply  them  upon 
.  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  In  coming  to  the  words  inge- 
niffus  gentlemaAf  get  a  good  grammar^  he  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  nice  distinctions  he  is  to  make  in  pronunciation 
in  cases  apparently  similar ;  but  he  has  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  this  privileged  letter : 
in  company  with  ha  it  assumes  the  character  of  j^  as  in 
tQx/gh;  another  time  h^  meets  it,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
company,  in  the  same  place,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  as  in  the  word  though ;  but 
now^  is  to  become  a  silent  letter,  and  is  to  pass  incog- 
nito, and  the  child  will  commit  an  unpardonable  error 
if  he  claimed  the  incognito  as  his  late  acquaintance  /, 
Still,  all  these  are  slight  difficulties ;  a  moment's  reflec- 
rtion  must  convince  us,  that  by  teaching  the  common 
names  of  every  consonant  in  the  alphabet,  we  prepare  a 
child  for  misery  when  he  begins  to  spell  or  read.  A 
consonant,  as  saith  the  spelling-book,  is  a  letter  which 
cannot  be  pronounced  without  a  vowel  before  or  after 
it ;  for  this  reason  j^is  called  be,  and  X,  el ;  but  why  the 
vowel  should  come  first  in  one  case,  or  last  in  the  sec- 
ond, we  are  not  informed ;  nor  are  we  told  why  the 
names  of  some  letters  have  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  their  sounds,  either  with  a  vowel  before  or  after 
them.  Suppose,  that  after  having  learned  the  alphabet, 
a  child  was  to  read  the  words 

Here  is  some  apple-pye* 

He  would  pronounce  the  letters  thus : 

y  Acheare  ies  esoeme  apepeele  petoie. 
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With  thj»  pronunciation  the  ^hild  would  never  decipher 
these  simple  word?.  It  will  be  answered,  perhaps,  that 
no  child  is  expected  to  read  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  his 
alphabet:,a  long  initiation  of  monosyllabic,  dissyllabic, 
trissyllabic,  and  polysyllabic  words  is  previously  to  be 
submitted  to ;  nor,  after  this  inauguration,  are  the  im)v- 
ices  capable  of  performing  with  propriety  the  ceremony 
of  reading  whole  words  and  sentences..  By  a  different 
method  of  teaching,  all  this  waste  of  labour  and  of  time, 
all  this .  confusion  of  rules  and  exceptions,  and  all  the  . 
consequent  confusion  in  the  understanding  of  the  pupil, 
may  be  avoided. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  read,  every  letter  should  have  a 
precise  single  sound  annexed  to  its  ilgure ;  this  should 
never  vary.  Where  two  consonants  ar§  joined  togetherf 
so  as  to  have  but  one  sound,  as  ph,  sh,  ic,  the  two  let- 
^rs  should  b^  coupled  together  bj^  a  distinct,  invariable 
mark.  Letters  that  axe  silent  should  be  marked  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  point  out  to  the  child  that  they  are  not 
to  be  sounded.  Upon  these  simple  rules  our  method  of 
teaching  to  read  has  been  founded.  The  signs  or  marks, 
by  which  these  distinctions  are  to  be  effected,  are  arbi- 
trary, and  may  be  varied  as  the  teacher  chooses  ;  the 
addition  of  a  single  point  above  or  below  the  com- 
mon letters  is  employed  to  distinguish  the  different 
sounds  that  are  given  to  the  same  letter,  aud  a  mark 
underneath  such  letters  as  are  to  be  omitted,  is  the  only 
apparatus  necessary..  These  marks  were  employed  by 
the  author  in  1776,  before  he  had  seen  Sheridan's  or  any 
similar  dictionary ;  he  has  found  that  they  do  not  con- 
fuse children  as  much  as  figures,  because  when  dots  are 
used  to  distinguish  sounds,  there  is  only  ^  change  of 
place,  and  no  change  of  form :  but  any  person  that 
chooses  it  may  substitute  figures  instead  of  dots.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  children  must 
learn  to  distinguish  the  figures  before  they  can  be  use- 
ful in  discriminating  the  words. 

.  All  these  sounds,  and  each  of  the  characters  which 
denote  them,  should  be  distinctly  known  by  a  child  be- 
fore we  begin  to  teach  him  to  read.  ^And  here  at  the 
first  step  we  must  entreat  the  teacher  to  have  patience  ; 
io  fij  firmly  in  her  mind,  we  say  her  mind,  because  we 
address  ourselves  to  niothers;  that  it  is  immaterial 
whethera  child  learns  this  alphabet  in  six  weeks  or  in  six 
months ;  at  all  events,  let  it  not  be  inculcated  with4'e* 
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straint,  or  made  tiresome,  lest  it  should  retard  the  whok 
future  progress  of  the  pupil.  We  do  not  mean  to  rec- 
ommend the  custom  of  teaching  in  play,  but  surely 
a  cheerful  countenance  is  not  incompatible  with  appli- 
cation. 

The  three  sounds  of  the  letter  (a)  should  first  be 
taught ;  they  may  be  learned  by  the  dullest  child  in  a 
week,  if  the  letters  are  shown  to  him  for  a  minute  or 
two,  twice  a  day.  Proper  moments  should  be  chosen 
'  when  the  child  is  not  intent  upon  any  thing  else ;  when 
other  children  have  appeared  to  be  afnused  with  read- 
ing ;  when  the  pupil  himself  appears  anxious  to  be  in- 
structed. As  soon  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the  sounds 
of  (a)  and  with  their  distinguishing  marks,  each  of  these 
sounds  should  be  formed  into  syllables,  with  each  of  the 
consonants ;  but  we  should  never  name  the  consonants 
by  their  usual  nanres ;  if  it  be  required  to  point  them 
out  by  bounds,  let  them  resemble  the  real  sounds  or 
powers  of  the  consonants ;  but  in  fact,  it  will  never  be 
necessary  to  name  the  consonants  separately,  till  their 
powers,  in  combination  with  the  different  vowels,  be 
distinctly  acquired.  It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  teach 
the  common  names  of  the  letters.  To  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  upon  which  this  mode  of 
teaching  is  founded,  it  must  appear  strange,  that  a  child 
should  be  able  it  read,  before  he  knows  the  names  of 
his  letters  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  names 
of  the  letters  are  an  encumbrance  in  teaching  a  child  to 
read. 

In  the  quotation  from  Mrs.  Barbauld,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  alphabetical  tables,  there  is  a  stroke  between  the 
letters  b  and  r  in  February,  and  between  /  and  A  in  there, 
tp  show  that  these  letters  are  to  be  sounded  together, 
so  as  to  make  one  sound.  The  same  is  to  be  observed 
as  to  (ng)  in  the  word  long,  and  also  as  to  the  syllable 
ing,  Which,  in  the  table  No.  4,  column  4,  is  directed  to 
be  taught  as  one  sound.  The  mark  ( .  )  of  obliteration, 
is  put  under  (y)  in  the  word  da7js,  under  e  final  in  there, 
and  also  under  one  of  the  Ts  and  the  (w)  in  yellouf,  to 
show  that  these  letters  are  not  to  be  pronounced.  The 
exceptions  to  this  scheme  of  articulation  are  very  few ; 
such  as  occur  are  marked,  with  the  number  employed 
in  Walker's  dictionary,  to  denote  the  exception;  to 
which  excellent  work  the  teacher  will;  of  course, 
refer. 
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Pareats,  at  the  first  sight  of  this  iiew  alf^abet,  will 
perhaps  tremble  lest  tHiey  should  be  obliged  to  learn  the 
whole  of  it  before  they  begin  to  teach  their  children ; 
but  they  may  calm  their  apprehensions,  for  they  need 
only  point  out  the  letters  in  succession  to  the^  child,  and 
sound  them  as  they  are  ^sounded'  in  the  words  annexed 
to  the  letters  in  the  table,  and  the  child  will  soon,  by 
repetition,  render  the  marks  of  the  respective  letters 
familiar  to  the  teacher.  We  have  never  found  anybody 
complain  of  difficulty  who  has  gone  on  from  letter  to 
letter  along  w  ith  the  child  who  was  taught* 

As  soon  as  our  pupil  knows  the  different  sounds  of  (a) 
combined  in  succession  with  all  the  consonants,  we  may 
teach  him  the  rest  of  the  vowels  joined  with  all  the 
consonants,  which  will  be  a  short  and  eaisy  work.  Our 
readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  apparent  slowiiess 
of  this  method:,  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
minutes  each  day,  will  render  all  Uiese  combinations 
perfectly  familiar.  One  of  Mrs.  fiarbauld's  lessons  for 
young  children,  carefully  marked  in  the  same  manner 
as  the-  alphabet,  should,  when  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  sounds  of  each  of  the  vowels  with  each  of  the 
consonants,  be  put  into  our  pupil's  hands.*       \_ 

The  sound  of  4hree  or  four  letters  together  will  im- 
mediately .beeome  familiar  to  him ;  and  when  any  of  the 
less  common  sounds  of  the  v,owelfi,  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  second  table,  and  the  termiua'iing  sounds^ 
tioHt  lyy  &c.  occur,  they  should  be  read  to  the  child,  and 
should  be  added  to  what  he  has  got  by  rote  from  time 
to  time..  When  all  these  marks  and  their  correspond- 
ing sounds  are  learned,  the  primer  should  be  abandoned  ; 
aiul  from  that  time  the  child  will  be  able  to  read  slowly, 
the  most  difilcult  words  in  the  lanp^iiage.  We  roust  ob- 
serve, that  the  mark  of  obliteration  is.  of  the  greatest 
service ;  it  is  a  clew  to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  intricate 
and  uncouth  orthography.  The  word  ihough^hy  the 
obUteratitm  of  .t&ree  letters,  may  be  as  ea^ly  read  a9 
the  ot  that. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  people,  before  they  can 
read  fluently,  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
appearance  of  most  of  the  words  in  the  language,  in- 
dependently of  the  syEables  of  which  they  are  com- 

*  Some  of  the8«  les^ioixs,  atid  <^(&SBttPBrf  t^  asthMs^  wlU  «hoil4y  b« 
pniii9dl^  sb4  msrk^  accoidiii9  to  tbi»in9tfa^. 
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posed.  Seven  children  in  the  author's  famiiy  were 
taught  to  read  in  this  manner,  and  three  in  the  common 
method ;  the  difference  of  time,  labour,  and  sorrow,  be- 
tween the  two  modes  of  learning",  appeared  so  clearly, 
that  we  can  speak  with  confidence  upon  the  subject. 
We  think  that  nine  tenths  of  the  labour  and  disgust 
of  learning  to  read,  may  be  saved  by  this  method ; 
and  that,  instead  of  frowns  and  tears,  the  usual  har- 
bingers of  ieariling,  cheerfulness  and  smiles  may  initiate 
willing  pupils  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  human  attain- 
ments. 

,  A.  and  H.,  at  four  and  five  y^ars  old,  after  they  had 
learned  the  alphabet,  without  having  ever  combined  the 
lietters  into  syllables,  were  set  to  read  oiie  of  Mrs.»Bar- 
bauld's  little  books.  After  beinjf  employed  two  or  three 
minutes  every  day,  for  a  fortnight,  in  tnaking  out  the 
words  of  this  book,  a  paper,  with  a  few  raisins  well  con- 
tj^aled  in  its  folds,  was  given  to  each  of  them,  with 
these  words  printed  on  the  outside  of  It,  marked  ac- 
cording to  our  alphabet  t 

"  Open  this,  and  eat  what  you  find  in  it.'* 

In  twenty  minutes  they  read  it  distinctly,  without  any 
assistance. 

The  step  from  reading  with  these  marks  to  reading 
without  them,  will  be  found  Very  easy.  Nothings  more 
is  necessary  than  to  give  children  the  same  books, 
witliout  marks,  whichthey  can  read  fluently  with  them. 

Spelling  comes  next  to  reading.  New' trials  for  the 
temper;  new  perils  for  the  understanding;  positive 
rules  and  arbitrary  exceptions ;  endless  examples  and 
contradictions  ;  till  at  length,  out  of  all  patience  with 
the  stupid  docility  of  his  pupil,  the  tutor  perceives  the 
{[bsolute  necessity  of  making  him  get  by  heart,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  every  word  in  the  language.  The 
formidable  columns  in  dread  succession  arise,  a  host  of 
foes  ;  two  columns  a  day,  at  leai^t,  may  be  conquered. 
Months  and  years  are  devoted  to  the  undertaking ;  but 
after  going  through  a  whole  spelling-book,  perhaps  a 
whole  dictionary,  till  we  come  triumphantly  to  spell 
Zeugma,  we  have  forgotten  to  spell  Abbot,  and  we  must 
be^in  again  with  Abasement.-  Merely  the  learning  to 
spell  so  many  unconnected  words,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  reason  or  analogy,  is  nothing,  compared 
with  the  ^difficulty  of  leairoing  the  explanation  of  them 
by  rote,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  understanding 
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the  meanhig  of  the  explanation.     When  a  child  has 
got  by  rote, 

"  Midnight,  the  depth  of  night ;" 

"  Metaphysics,  the  sciehce  which  treats  of  immaterial 
beings,  and  of  forms  in  general  abstracted  from 
matter ;" 
has  he  acquired  any  distinct  ideas,  either  of  midnight 
or  of  metaphysics  %  If  a  boy  had  eaten  rice  pudding, 
till  he  fancied  himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  rice, 
would  he  find  his  knowledge  much  improved,  by  learn- 
ing from  his  spelling-book,  the  words — 

*•  Rice,  a  foreign,  esculent  grain  V* 
Yet  we  are  surprised  to  discover,  that  men  have  ^o  few 
accurate  ideas,  and  that  so  many  learned  disputes  ori- 
ginate in  a  confused  or  improper  use  of  words. 

"  All  this  is  very  true,'!  says  a  candid  schoolmaster ; 
*'  we  see  the  evil,  but  we  cannot  new-model  the  lan- 
^age,  or  write  a  perfect  philosophical  dictionary ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  we  are  bound  to  teach  children  to 
spell,  which  we  do  with  the  less  reluctance,  because, 
though  we  allow  that  it  is  an  arduous  task,  we  have. 
fo«ind  from  experience  that  it  -can  be  accomplished,^ 
and  that  the  understandings  of  many  of  our  pupils  fltir-  • 
vive  all  the  perils  to  which  you  think  thenl  exposed 
during  the  operation. 

The  under^andings  may,  and  do  survive  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  why  should  they  be  put  in  unnecessary  dan- 
ger ?  and  why  should  we  early  disgust  children  with, 
literature,  by  the  pain  arfd  dMSculty  of  their  first  lessons  1 
We  are  convinced,  that  the .  business  of  learning  to 
spell  is  made  much  more  laborious  to  children  than  it' 
need  to  be:  it  may  be  useful  to  give  them  five  or  six ' 
words  every  day  to  leani  by  heart,  but  more  only  loads 
their  memory ;  and  we  should  at  first  select  words  of 
which  they  know  ihe  meaning,  and  which  occur  most 
frequently  in  reading,  or  conversation.  The  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  words  in  a  spelling-book  contains  many  which 
are  not  in  common  use,  and  the  pupil  forgets  these  as' 
fast  as  he  learns  them.  We  have  found  it  entertain- 
ing to  children,  to  ask  them  to  spell  any  short  sen- 
tence as  it  has  been  accidentally  spoken.  **  Put  this 
book  on  that  table."  Ask  a  child  how  he  would  spell 
these  words,  if  he  were  obliged  to  write  them  down ; 
and  you  introduce  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  he  must 
lea^  to  spell  *  before  ^he   can  make  hid  words   and 
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thoughts  understood  in  writing;.  It  is  a  good  way  to 
make  children  write  down  a  few  words  of  their  own 
selection  every  day,  and  correct  the  spelling ;  and  also 
after  they  have  beejn  i^eading,  while  the  words  are  yet 
fresh,  in  their  memory,  we  may  ask  them  to  spell  some 
of  the  words  which  they  have  just  seen.  By  these 
means,  and  by  repeating,  at  different  times  in  the  day» 
those  words  which  are  most  frequently  wanted,  his  vo- 
cabulary will  be  pretty  well  stocked  without  its  having 
cost  him. any  tears.  We  should  observe  that  children 
learn  to  spell  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear,  and  that  the 
more  they  read  and  write,  the  more  likely  they  will  be 
to  r,emeraber  the  combination  of  letters  in  words  which 
they  have  continually  before  their  eyes,  or. which  they 
feel  it  necessary  to  represent  to  others.  When  young 
people  begin  to  write,  they  first  feel  the  use  of  spelling ; 
and  it  is  then-  that  they  will  learn  it  with  most  ease  and 
precision.  .  Then  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
look  over  their  writing,  and  to  make  them  correct  every 
word  in  which  they  have  made  a  mistake ;  becaose  bad  - 
habits  of  spelling,  once  contracted, -can  scarcely  be 
cured ;  the  understanding  has  nothing  to  do  with  \}m 
business ;  and  when  the  memory  is  puzzled  between  the 
rules  of  spelling  right,  and  the  habits  of  spelling  wrong, 
it  becomes  a  misfortune  to  the  pupil  to  write  even  a 
common  letter.  The  shame  which  is  anmexed  to  bad 
spelling  excites  youn^;  people's  attention,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  understand  that  it  is  considered  as  a 
nvark  of  ignorance  and  ill-breeding-  We  have  oft(ea 
observed,  that  children  listen  with  anxiety  to  the  re-  - 
marks  that  are  made  upon  this  subject  in  their  presence, 
especiaUjf  when  the  letters  or  notes  of  grauin  up  people 
are  criticised. 

Some  time  ago ,.a  lady,  who  was  reading  a  newspaper, 
met  with  the  story  of  an  ignorant  magistrate,  who  gave 
for  his  to^tSt,  at  a  public  dinner,  the  two  K's,  for  the  King 
and  Constitution.  ^*  How  i^ery  much  ashamed  the  mm 
must  have  felt,  when  all  the  people  laugbed  at  him  for 
his  mistake !  they  must  have  all  seen  that  he  .did.  npt 
know  how  to  spell ;  and  what  a  disgrace  for  a  magis- 
trate too !''  said  a  boy  who  heard  the  anecdote.  It  made 
a  serious  impression  upon  him*  A  few  months  after- 
ward he  was  employed  by  his  father  in  an  occupation 
whicli  was  extremely  agreeable  to  him,  but  in  which  he 
continually  felt  the  necessity  of  speUing  correctly*    £[e  . 
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was  employed  to  send  messages  by  a  telegraph.;  these 
messages  he  was  obhged  to  write  down  hastily,  in  little 
Journals  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  these  were  seea 
by  several  people,  when  the  business  of  the  day  came  to 
be  reviewed,  the  boy  had  a  considerable  motive  for  or- 
thographical exactness.  He  became  extremely  desirous 
to  teach  himself,  and  consequently  his  success  was  from* 
that  moment  certain.  As  tathe  rest,  we  refer  to  Lady 
Carlisle's  comprehensive  maxim,  "Spell  ivell  if  you 
can." 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  consequence  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  literary  education  early,  to  get  over  the  first 
difficulties  of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling ;  but  much 
of  the  anxiety,  and  bustle,  and  labour  of  teaching  these 
things,  may  be .  advantageously  spared.  If  more  atten- 
tion were  turned  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  if  more'pains  were  taken  to  make  litera- 
ture agreeable  to  children,  there  would  be  found  less 
difficulty  to  excite  them  to  mental  exertion,  or  to  induce 
the  habits  of  persevering  application. 

When  we  speak  of  rendering  literature  agreeable  to 
children,  and  of  the  danger  of  associating  pains  with  the 
sight  of  a  book,  or  with  the  sound  of  the  word  task,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  error  of  those  who,  in 
their  first  lessons,accustom  their  pupils  to  so  much  amuse- 
ment, that  they  cannot  help  afterward  feeling  disgusted 
with  the  sobriety  of  instruction.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  to  attempt  teaching  every  thing  to  children  in 
play ;  and  ingenious  people  have  contrived  to  insinuate 
much  useful  knowledge  without  betraying  the  design  to 
instruct ;  but  this  system  cannot  be  pursued  beyond  cer- 
^  tain  bounds  without  many,  inconveniences.  The  habit 
of  being  amused  not  only  mcreases  the  desire  for  amuse-:- 
ment,  but  it  lessens  even  the  relish  for  pleasure ;  so  that 
the  mind  becomes  passive  and  indolent,  and  a  course 
of  perpetually  increasing  stimulus  is  necessary  to  awaken 
attention.  When  dissipated  habits  are<  acquired,  the 
pupil  loses  power  over  his  own  mind  ;  and,  instead  of 
vigorous  voluntary  exertion,  which  he  should  be  able  to 
command,  he  shows  that  wayward  imbecility  which  can 
think  successfully  only  by  fits  and  starts :  this  paralytic 
state  of  mind  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  attendant  on  what  is  called  genius ;  and  inju- 
dicious education  creates  or  increases  this  disease.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  humour  c^illdrea  in  this  capricious 
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temper,  especially  if  they  have  (}uick  abilities ;  let  us 
give  rewards  proportioned  to  their  exertions  with  uni- 
form justicet  but  let  us  not  grant  bounties  in  education^ 
which,  however  they  may  appear  to  succeed  in  effect- 
ing partial  and  temporary  purposes,  are  not  calculated 

^  to  ensure  any  consequences  permanently  beneficial. 
The  truth  is,  that  useful  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained 
without  labour ;  that  attention  long  continued  is  labori- 
ous, but  that  without  this  labour  nothing  excellent  can 

•  be  accomplished.  Excite  a  child  to  attend  in  earnest 
for  a  short  time,  his  mind  will  be  less  fatigued,  and  his 
understanding  more  improved,  than  if  he  had  exerted 
but  half  the  energy  twice  as  long:  the  degree  of  pain 
which  he  may  have  felt  will  be  amply  and  properly  com- 
pensated by  his  success ;  this  will  not  be  an  arbitrary, 
variable  rewafd,  but  one  within  his  own  power,  and  that 
can  be  ascertained  by  his  own  feelings.  Here  is  no  de- 
ceit practised,  no  illusion ;  the  same  course  of  conduct 
may  be  regularly  pursued  through  the  whole  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  his  confidence  in  his  tutor  will  progressively 
increase.  On  the  contrary,  if,  to  entice  him  to  enter 
the  paths  of  knowledge,  we  strew  them  with  flowers, 
how  will  he  feel  when  he  must  force  his  way  through 
thorns  and  briers  I 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  teaching  chil- 
dren in  play,  and  making  learning  a  task  ;  in  the  one  case 
we  associate  factitious  pleasure,  in  the  other  factitious 
pain,  with  the  object :  both  produce  pernicious  effects 
upoii  the  temper,  and  retard  the  natural  progress  of  the 
understanding.  The  advocates  in  favour  of  **  scholastic 
badinage*'  have  urged  that  it  excites  an  interest  in  the 
minds  oC  children  similar  to. that  which  makes  them  en- 
dure' a  considerable  degree  of  labour  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  amusements.  Children,  it  is  said,  work  hard  at 
play;  therefbre  we  should  let  them  play  at  work.  Would 
not  this  produce  effects  the  very  reverse  of  what  we 
desire  1  The  whole  question  must  at  last  depend  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  play  :  if  by  play  be  meant  every 
thing  that  is  not  usually  called  a  task,  then  undoubtedly 
much  may  be  learned  at  play :  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
mean  by  the  expression  to  describe  that  state  of  fidget- 
ing idleness,  or  of  boisterous  activity,  in  which  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  torpid,  or  stunned  wi*.h  unmeaning 
ndise,  the  assertion  contradicts  itself.  At  play  so  de- 
fined, children  can  learn  nothing  but  b<«  lily  activity ;  it 
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is  certainly  true,  that  when  children  are  interested  about 
any  thing,  whether  it  be  about  what  we  call  a  trifle,  or 
a  matter  of  consequence,  they  will  exert  themselves  in 
order  to  succeed  ;  but  from  the  moment  the  attention 
is  fixed,  no  matter  on  what,  children  are  no  longer  zX 
idle  play,  they  are  at  active  work. 

S ,  a  little  boy  of  nine  years  old,  was  standing 

without  any  book  in  his  hand,  and  seemingly  idle  ;  he 
was  amusing  himself  with  looking  at  what  he  called  h 

rainbow  upon  the  floor ;  he  begged  his  sister  M U 

look  at  it ;  then  he  said  he  wondered  what  could  mal^ 
it ;  how  it  came  there.  The  'sun  shone  bright  throug) 
the  window ;  the  boy  moved  several  things  in  the  room, 
so  as  to  place  them  sometimes  between  the  light  and  the 
colours  which  he  saw  upon  the  floor,  and  sometimes  in  a 
comer  of  the  room  where  the  sun  did  not  shine.  As  he 
moved  the  things,  he  said,  "  This  is  not  it" — "  nor  this" 
— '*this  hasn't  any  thing  to  do  with  it."  At  last  he 
found,  that  when  he  moved  a  tumbler  of  water  out  of  the 
place  where  it  stood,  his  rainbow  vanished.  Some  vio- 
lets were  in  the  tumbler  ;  S thought  they  misrht  be 

the  cause  of  the  colours  which  he  saw  upon  the  floor, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "Perhaps  these  may  be  the  thing." 
He  took  the  violets  out  of  the  water ;  the  colours  re- 
mained upon  the  floor.  lie  then  thought  that  "it 
might  be  the  water."  He  Emptied  the  glass ;  the  colours 
remained,  but  they  were  fainter.  S— *  immediately 
observed  that  it  was  the  water  and  glass  together  that 
made  the  rainbow.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  glass  in 
the  sky,  yet  there  is  a  rainbow,  so  that  I  think  the  water 
alone  would  do,  if  we  could  but  hold  it  tbgether  without 
the  glass.  Oh,  1  know  how  1  can  manage."  He  poured 
the  water  slowly  out  of  the  tumbler  into  a  basin,  which 
he  placed  where  the  sun  shone,  and  he  saw  the  colours 
on  the  floor  twinkling  behind  the  water  as  it  fell :  this 
delighted  him  much;  but  he  asked' why  it  would  ndtdo 
when  the  sun  did  not  shine.  The  sun  went  behind  a 
cloud  while  he  was  trying  his  experiments :  "  There 
was  light,"  said  he,  "though  there  was  no  sunshine." 
He  then  said  he  thought  that  the  different  thickness  of 
the  glass  was  the  cause  of  the  variety  of  colours :  after- 
ward he  said  he  thought  that  the  clearness  or  muddiness 
of  the  different  drops  of  water  was  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent colours.  - 

A.  rigid  preceptor,  who  thinks  that  every  boy  must  be 
^  C2 
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idle  who  has  not  a  Latin  book  constantly  in  his  band, 
would  perhaps  have  reprimanded  S — —  for  wasting  his 
time  at  play,  and  would  have  summoned  him  from  his 
rainbow  to  his  task;  but  it  is  very  obvious  to  any  person 
free  from  prejudices,  that  this  child  was  not  idle  while 
he  was  meditating  upon  the  rainbow  on  the  floor ;  his 
attention  was  fixed ;  he  was  reasoning ;  he  was  trying 
experiments.  We  may  call  this  play  if  we  please,  and 
we  may  say  that  Descartes  was  at  play  when  he  first 
verified  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Bishop  of  Spalatro>,  trea- 
tise of  the  rainbow,  by  an  experiment  with  a  glass 
globe  :*  and  we  uday  say  that  Buffon  was  idle,  when  his 
pleased  attention  was  first  caught  with  a  landscape  of 
green  shadows,  when  one  evening  at  sunset  he  first  ob- 
served that  the  shadows  of  trees,  which  fell  upon  a  white 
wall,  were  green.  He  was  first  delighted  with  the  ex- 
act representation  of  a  green  arbour,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  newly  painted  on  the  wall.  Certainly 
the  boy  with  his  rainbow  on  the  floor  was  as  much 
amused  as  the  philosopher  with  his  coloured  shadows  ; 
and,  however  high-sounding  the  name  of  Antonio  de 
Dofntnis,  Bishop  of  Spalatro,  it  does  not  alter  the  busi- 
ness in  the  least ;  he  could  hav.e  exerted  only  his  utmost 
attention  upon  the  theory  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  child 
did  the  same.  We  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  powers 
of  reasoning,  or  the  abilities  of  the  child  and  the  philoso- 
pher ;  we  would  only  show  that  the  same  species  of  at- 
tention was  exerted  by  botTi. 

To  fix  the  attention  of  children,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
ii\terest  them  about  those  subjects  to  which  w^  wish 
them  to  apply,  must  be  our  first  object  in  the  early  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding.  This  we  shall  not  find  a 
difllcult  undertaking  if  we  have  no  false  associations,  no 
painfid  recollections  to  contend  with.  We  can  connect 
any  species  of  knowledge  with  those  occupations  which 
are  ilkimediately  agreeable  to  you^g  people :  for  instance, 
if  a  child  is  building  a  house,  we  may  take  that  oppor.^ 
tunity  to  teach  him  how  bricks  are  made,  how  thie  arches 
over  doors  and  windows  are  made,  the  nature  of  the  key- 
stone and  hutments  of  an  arch,  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  roof  of  a  house  are  put  to- 
gether, &c.  ;  while  he  is  learning  all  this  he  is  eagerly 
and  seriously  attentive,  and  we  educate  his  understand- 

*  See  Priestley^B  History  of  Vision,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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ing  in  the  be^t  possible  method.  But  if,  mistaking  the 
application  of  the  principle,  that  literature  should  be 
made  agreeable  to  children,  we  should  entice  a  child  to 
learn  his  letters  by  a  promise  of  a  gilt  coach,  or  by  tel- 
ling him  that  he  would  be  th^  cleverest  boy  in  the  world 
if  he  could  but  learn  the  letter  A,  we  use  fajse  and  fool- 
ish motives ;  we  may  possibly,  by  such  means,  effect 
the  immediate  purpose,  but  we  shall  assuredly  have 
reason  to  repent  of  such  imprudent  deceit.  If  the  child 
reasons  at  all,  he  will  be  content  after  his  f  rst  lesson 
with  being  **  the.  cleverest  boy  in  the  world,"  and  he 
will  not,  on  a  future  occasion,  hazard  his  fame,  having 
much  to  Ipse,  and  nothing  to  gain ;  besides,  be  is  now 
master  of  a  gilt  coach,  and  some  new  and  larger  re- 
ward must  be  proffered  to  excite  his  industry.  Be- 
sides the  disadvantage  of  early  exhausting  our  stock  of 
incitements,  it  is  dangerous  in  teaching  to  humour  pu- 
pils with  a  variety  of  objects  by  way  of  relieving  their 
attention.  The  pleasure  of  ihinkingj  and  much 'of  the 
profit,  must  frequently  depend  upon  preserving  the 
greatest  possible  connexion  between  our  ideas.  Those 
who  allow  themselves  to  start  from  one  object  to  another, 
acquire  such  dissipated  habits  of  mind,  that  they  can- 
not, without  extreme  difficulty  and  reluctance,  follow 
any  connected  train  of  thought.  You  cannot  teach 
those  who  will  not  follow  Uie  chain  of  vour  reasons ; 
upon  the  connexion  of  our  ideas,  useful  memory  and 
reasoning  must  depend.  We  will  give  you  an  instance : 
arithmetic  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  attempt  to 
teach  children.  In  the  following  dialogue^  which  passed 
between  a,  boy  of  five  years  old  and  his  father,  we  may 
observe  that,  till  the  child  followed  his  father's  train  of 
ideas,  be  could  not  be  taught. 
Father.  S — -,  how  many  can  you  take  from  one  ? 

None. 

None!, Think;  can  you  take  nothing  from 

None,  except  that  one,  ^      . 

Except!    Then  you. can  take  one  from  one? 
Yes,  that  one. 

How  many,  then,- can  you  take  from  one  ? 
.  One. 

Pother,  Very  true ;  but  now,  can  you  take  two  from 
one? 
S .  Yes,  if  they  were  figures  I  could  with  a  rub- 
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ber-out.  (This  child  had  frequently  sums  written  for 
him  with  a  black  lead, pencil,  and  he  used  to  rub  out  lus 
figures  when  they  were  wrong  with  India-rubber,  which 
he  had  heard  called  rubber-out,) 

^Father.  Yes,  you  could ;  but  now  we  will  not  talk  of 
figures,  we  will  talk  of  things.  There  may  be  one  horse 
or  two  horses,  or  one  maii  or  two  men. 

5* — r-.  Yes,  or  one  coat  or  two  coats. 

Father.  Yes,  or  one  thing  or  two  things,  no  matter 
what  tfeey  are.  Now,  could  you  take  two  things  from 
one  thing  1 

S .  Yfes,  if  there  were  three  things  I  could  take 

away  two  things,  and  leave  one. 

His  father  took  up  a  c^e  from  the  tea-table. 

Father.  Could  I  take  two  cakes  from  this  one  cake  ? 

iSf — T-.  You  could  take  two  pieces. 
^     His  father  divided  the  cake  into  halves,  and  held  up 
each  half,  so  that  the  child  might  distinctly  see  them. 

Father,  What  would  you  call  these  two  pieces  1 

5 .  Two  cakes. 

Father.  No,  not  two  cakes. 

iS .  iTwd  bisc\iit8. 

Father. .  (Holding  up  a  whole  biscuit :)  What  is  this  1 

5 .  A  thing  to  eat. 

Father.  Yes,  but  what  would  you  call  it  T 

iS .  A  biscuit. 

,    His  father  broke  it  into  halves,  and  showed  one  half. 

Father.  What  would  you  call  this  1 

iS was  silent,  and  his  sister  was  applied  to,  who 

answered,  "  Half  a  biscuit." 

Father.  Very  well ;  that's  all  at  present. 

The  father  prudently  stopped  here,  that  he  might  not 
confuse  his  pupil's  understanding.  Those  only  who 
have  attempted  to  teach  children  can  conceive  how  ex- 
tremely difficult  it  is  to  fix  their  attention,  or  to  make 
them  seize  the  connexion  of  ideas,  which  it  appears  to 
us  almost  impossible  to  miss.  CMdren  are  well  occu- 
pied in  examining  external  objects,  but  they  must  also 
attend  to  words  as"  well  as  thinp.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  early  instruction  arises  from  the  want  of 
words :  the  pupil  very  often  has  acquired  the  necessary 
ideas,  but  they  are  not  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
words  which  his  tutor  uses ;  these  words  are  then  to 
him  mere  sounds,  which   suggest  no  correspondent 
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thoughts.  Words,  as  M.  CondillHC  well  obsecves,*  are 
essential  to  our  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  they  ire.lhe^ 
medium  through  which, one  set  of  beings  can  convey 
the  result  of  their  experiments  and  observations  to 
another ;  they  are,  in  all  mental  processes,  the  algebraic 
signs  which  assist  us  in  solving  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems. What  agony  does  a  foreigner,  knowing  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  senge,  appear  to  suffer,  when,  for  want 
of  language,  he  cannot  in  conversation  communicate 
his  knowledge,  explain  his  reasons,  enforce  his  argu- 
ments, or  make  his  wit  intelligible  t  In  vain  he  has  re- 
course to  the  language  of  action. ,  The  language  of  ac- 
tion, or,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  of  "  transitory  hieroglyphic," 
is  expressive,  but  inadequate.  As  new  ideas  are  col- 
lected in  the  mind,  new  signs  are  wanted ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  understanding  would  be  early  and  fatally 
impeded  by  the  want  of  language.  M.  de  la  Condamine 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  nation  who  have  no  sign  to  express 
the  number  three  but  this  word,  poellartarrorincourac. 
These  people  having  begun,  as  Condillac  observes,  in  such 
an  incommodious  manner,  it  is  npt  surprising  that  they 
have  not  advanced  further  in  their  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic :  they  have  got  no  further  ^than  the  number 
three  ;  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  stops  for  ever  at 
poellartarrorincourac.  But  even  this  cumbersome  sign  is 
better  than  none.  Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  deaf  and  dumb,  continue  for  ever  in  intellectual 
imbecility.  There  is  an'  account  in  the  Memoires  de 
r Academic  Royale,  p.  xxii — xxiii,  1703,  of  a  young  man 
born  deaf  and  dumb,t  who  recovered  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  four-and-twenty,  and  who,  after  employing  him- 
self in  repeating  low  to  himself  the  words  which  he 
heard  others  pronounce,  at  length  broke  silence  in  com- 
pany, and  declared  that  he  could  talk.  His  conversation 
Vas  but  imperfect;  he  was  examined  by  several  able 
theologians,  who  chiefly  questioned  him  on  his  ideas  of 
God;  the  soul,  and  the  morality  or  immorality  of  actions. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  not  thought  upon  any  of  these 
subjects ;  he  did  not  distinctly  know  what  was  meant 
by  death,  and  he  nev^r  thought  of  it.  He  seemed  to 
pass  a  merely  animal  life,  occupied  with  sensible,  present 

*"ArtdePenser," 

t  See  Condillac's  Art  de  Penser.    In  the  chapter  **  on  the  use  of 
•igns,"  this  young  man  u  mentioned. 
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objects,  and  with  a  few  ideas  which  he  received  by  hi» 
sense  of  sight ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  gained  as  much 
knowledge  as  he  might  havie  done,  by  the  comparison 
of  these  ideas;  yet  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  appear 
naturally  deficient  in  understanding. 

Peter,  the  wild  boy,  who  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's  Origin  of  Language,*  had  all  his  senses  in  re 
markable  perfection.  He  lived  at  a  farmhouse  within 
half  a  mile  of  us  in  Hertfordshire  for  some  years,  and 
we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  trying  experiments 
upon  him^  lie  could  articulate  imperfectlT  a  few  words, 
in  particular,  King  Georgey  which  words  he  always  ac- 
companied with, an  imitation  pf  the  bells,  which  rang  at 
the  ^coronation  of  George  the  Second  ;  he  could  in  a 
manner  imitate  two  or  three  common  tunes,  but  without 
words.  Though  his  head,  as  Mr.  Wedge  wood  and 
many  others  had  remarked,  resembled  that  of  Socrates, 
he  was  an  idiot :  he  had  acquired  a  few  automatic  habits 
of  rationality  and  industry,  but  he  could  never  be  made 
to  work  at  any  continued  occupation  :  he  would  shut 
the  door  of  the  farmyard  five  hundred  times  a  day;  but 
he  wpuld  not  reap  or  make  hay.  Drawing  M^ater  from 
a  neighbouring  river  was  the  only  domestic  business 
which  he  regularly  pursued.  In  1779  we  visited  him, 
and  tried  the  following  experiment.  He  was  attended 
to  the  river  by  a  person  who  emptied  his  buckets  re- 
peatedly, after  Peter  had  repeatedly  filled  them.  A  shiU 
ling  was  put  before  his  face  into  one  of  the  buckets 
when  it  was  empty ;  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  filled  it 
with  Walter  and  carried  it  homeward :  his  buckets  were 
taken  from  him  before  he  reached  the  house  and  emptied 
on, the  ground;  the  shilling,  which  had  fallen  out,  was 
again  shown  to  him,  and  put  into  the  bucket.  Peter  re- 
turned to  the  river  again,  filled  his  bucket,  and  went 
home ;  and. when  the  bucket  was. emptied  by  the  maid 
'at- the  h6use  where  he  lived,  he  took  the.  shilHng  and 
laid  it  in  a  place  where  he  was  accustomed  to  deposite 
the  presents  that  were  made  to  him  by  curious  strangers, 
and  whence  the  farmer'^  wife  collected  the  price  of  h\» 
daily  exhibition.  It  appeared  that  this  savage  could  not 
be  taught  to  reason  for  want  of  language. 

Rousseau  declaims  with  eloquence,  and  often  with 
justice,  against  what  he  calls  a  knowledge  of  words. 

*Vol.IL 
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Words  without  correspondent  ideas  are  worse  thai 
useless  ;  they  are  counterfeit  coin,  which  imposes  upon 
the  ignorant  and  unwary :  but  ^ords  which  really  rep- 
resent ideas,  are  not  only  of  current  use,  but  of  ster- 
ling value  ;  they  not  only  show  our  present  store,  but 
they  increase  our  wealth,  by  keeping  it  in  continual  cir- 
culation; both  the  principal  and  the  interest  increase 
-together. '  The  importance  of  signs  and  words  in  our 
reasonings,  has  been  eloquently  explained '  since  the 
time  of  Condillac,  by  Stewart.  We  must  use  the  ideas 
of  these  excellent  writers,  because  they  are  just  and 
applicable  to  the  art  of  education ;  but  while  we  use, 
it  is  with  proper  acknowledgments  that  we  borrow, 
ivhat  we  shall  never  be  able  to  return. 

It  is  a  nice  and  difficult  thing  in  education,  to  pro- 
portion a  chHd*s  vocabulary  exactly  to  his  knowledge, 
dispositions,  or  conformation;  our  management  must 
vary ;  Some  will  acquire  words  too  quickly,  others  too 
slowly.  A  child  who  has  great  facility  in  pronouncing 
sounds,  will,  for  that  reason,  quickly  acquire  a  number 
pf  words  ;  while  those  whose  organs  of  speech  are  not 
so  happily  formed,  will,  from  that  cause  alone,  be  ready 
in  forming  a  copious  vocabulary.  Children  who  have 
many  companions,  or  who  live  with  people  who  con- 
verse a  great  deal,  have  more  motive,  both  from  sym- 
pathy and  emulation,  to  acquire  a  variety  of  words^than 
those  who  live  with  silent  people,  and  who  have  few 
companions  of  their  own  age.  All  these  circumstances 
should  be  considered  by  parents,  before 'they  form  their 
judgment  of  a  child's  capacity  from  his  volubility  or  his 
taciturnity.  Volubility  can  easily  be  checked  by  simply 
ceasing  td  attend  to  it,  and  taciturnity  may  be  van- 
quished hy  the  encouragements  of  praise  and  aflTectidn : 
we  should  neither  be  alarmed  at  one  disposition  nor  at 
the  pther,  but  steadily  pursue-the  system  of  conduct 
wliich  will  be  most  advantageous  to  both.  When  a 
prattling,  vivacious  child  pours  forth  a  multiplicity  of 
wor^s  without  understanding  their  meanings  we  may 
sometimes  beg  to  have  an  explanation  of  a  few  of  them» 
and  the  child  will  then  be  obliged  to  think,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  talking  nonsense  another  time.  When 
a  thoughtftil  boy,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing  every 
object  he  sees,  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  his  ideas, 
his  countenance  usually  shows,  to  those  who  can  read 
the  countenance  of  children,  that  he  is  not  stupid  i 
03 
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therefore,  we  need  not  urge  him  to  talk,  but«  assist  him 
judiciously  with  words  ^'  in  his  utmost  need :"  at  the 
same  time  we  should  observe  carefully,  whether  he 
gr6w6  lazy  when  we  assist  him  ;  if  his  stock  of  words 
does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  assistance  we 
fi^ire,  we  should  then  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  or  else 
he  will  become  habitually  indolent  in  expressing  his 
ideas ;  though  he  may  think  in  a  language  of  his  own, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  understand  our' language  when 
we  attempt  to  teach  him :  this  would  be  a  source  of 
daily  misery  to  both  parties. 

When  children  begin  to  .read,  they  seem  suddenly  to 
acquire  a  great  variety  of  words :  we  should  carefully 
examine  whether  thejr  annex  the  proper  meaning  to 
these  which  are  so  rapidly  collected.  Instead  of  giving 
them  lessons  and  tasks  to  get  by  rote,  we  should  cau- 
tiously watch  over  every  new  phrase  and  every  new 
word  which  they  learn  from  books.  There  are- but  few 
books  so  written  that  young  children  can  comprehend 
a  single  sentence  in  them  without  much  explanation, 
it  is  tiresome  to  those  who  hear  them  read  to  explain 
every  word ;  it  is  not  only  tiresome,  but  difficult ;  be- 
sides, the  progress  of  the  pupil  sefems  to  be  retarded ; 
the  grand  business  of  reading,  of  getting  through  the 
bopk,  is  impeded ;  and  the  tutor,  more  impatient  than 
his  pupil,  says,  "Read  on;  I  cannot  stop  to  explain 
that  to  you  now.  You  will  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  if  you  will  read  to  the  end  of  the  page. 
You  have  not  read  three,  lines  this  half  hour>  we  shall 
never  get  on  at  this  rate."      ... 

A  certain  dame  at  a  country  school,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  con^)ass  the  word  Nebuchadnezzar,  used 
to  desire  her  pupils  to  ''call  it  Nazareth,  and  let  it 
pass."      . 

If  they  be  obliged  to  pass  over  words  without  com- 
prehending them  in  books,  they  will  probably  do  the 
same  in  conversation;  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
such  pupils,  and  of  understanding  what  they  say,  will 
be  equally  increased.  At  the  hazard  of  being  tedious, 
we  mudt  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  subject,  because 
much  of  the  future  capacity  of  children  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  they  first  acquire  lan- 
.guage.  If  their  language  be  confused,  so  will  be  their 
thoughts ;  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  reason,  to  invent, 
or  to  write,  with  more  precision  and  accuracy  than  they 
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Bpeak.  The  first  words  that  children  learn  are  the 
names  of  things :  these  are  easily  associated  with  the 
objects  themselves,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  mistake 
or  confusion.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  grammatical 
dispute  concerning  the  right  of  precedency,  among  pro- 
nouns, substantives,  and  verbs  ;  we  do  not  know  which 
came  first,  into  the  mind  of  man ;  perhaps,  in  different 
minds,  and  in  different  circumistances,  the  precedency 
must  have  varied ;  but  this  seems  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence; children  see  actions  performed,  and  they  act 
themselves :  whien  they  want  to  express  their  remem- 
brance of  these  actions,  they  make  use  of  the  sort  of 
'  words  which  we  call  verbs.  Let  these  words  be  strictly 
associated  with  the  ideas  which  they  mean  to  express, 
and  no  matter  whether  children  know  any  thing  about 
the  disputes  of  grammarians,  they  will  understand 
rational  grammar  in  due  time,  simply  by  reflecting 
upon  their  own  minds.  This  we  shall  explain  more 
fully  when,  we  speak  hereafter  of  grammar ',  we  just 
mention  the  subject  here,  to  warn  preceptors  against 
•puzzling  their  pupils  too  early  with.grammatical  subt- 
leties. •  _ 
If  any  person  unused  to  mechanics  were  to  read  Dr. 
Desaguiier's  description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
walks,  the  number  of  a-b-c's,  aitd  the  travels  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  it  would  so  amaze  and  confound  him, 
that  he  would  scarcely  believe  he  could  ever  again  per- 
form such  a  tremendous  operation  as  that  of  waUcme'. 
Children,  if  they  were  early  to  hear  grammarians  taUL 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  of  syntax,  would  conclude, 
that  to  speak  must  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts  in 
the  world  i  but  children,  who  are  not  usually  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  grammarians  for  their  preceptors, 
when  they  first  begin  to  speak,  acquire  language,  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  would  appear 
so  formidable  in  theory «  A  child  points  to,  or  touches 
the  table,  and  when  the  v^ord  table  is  repeated,  at  the 
same  instant  he  learns  the  name  of  the  thing.  The 
facility  with  which  a  number  of  names  are  thus  learned 
in  infancy  is  surprising ;  but  we  must  not  imagine  that 
the  child,  in  learning  these  names,  has  acquired  much 
knowledge ;  he  has-  prepared  himself  to  be  taught,  but 
he  has  not  yet  learned  any  thing  accurately.  When  a 
child  sees  a  guinea  and  a  shiUing,  and  smiling  says, 
'« That's  a  guinea,  mamma !  and  that's  a  shilling !''  t^e 
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mother  is  pleased  and  surprised  by  her  son's  inteOi* 
gence,  and  she  ^ves  him  credit  for  more  than  he  really 
possesses.  We  have  associated  with  the  words  guinea 
and  shilling  a  number  of  ideas,  and  when  we  hear  the 
same  words  pronounced  by  a  young  ehild,  we  perhaps 
have  some  confused  belief  that  he  has  acquired  the 
same  ideas  that  we  have ;  hence  we  are  pleased  with 
the  mere  sound  of  words  of  high  import  from  infantine 
lips. 

Children,  who  are  delighted  in  their  turn  by  the  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  in  the  countenance  of  others,  repeat 
the  things  which  they  perdeive  have  pleased ;  and  thus 
their  education  id  be^un  by  those  who  first  smile  upon 
them,  and  listeii  to  them  when  they  attempt  to  speak. 
They  who  applaud  children  for  knowing  the  names  of 
things,  induce  them  quickly  to  learn  a  number  of  names 
by  rote ;  as  long  as  they  learn  the  names  of  external 
objects  only,  which  they  can  see,  and  smell,  and  touch, 
all  is  well ;  the  names  will  convey  distinct  ideas  of  cer- 
tain perceptions.  A  child  who  learns  the  name  of  a 
taste,  or  6f  a  colour,  who  learns  that  the  taste  of  sugar 
is  called  sweet,  and  that  the  colour  of  a  red  rose  is 
called  red,  has  learned  distinct  words  to  express  certain 
perceptions ;  and  we  can  at  any  future  time  recall  to  his 
mind  the  memory  of  those  perceptions  by  means  of 
their  names,  and  he  bnderotands  us  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  philosopher.  But,  suppose  that  a  boy  had 
ieamed  only  the  name  of  gold;  that  when  different 
metals  were  shown  to  him,  he  could  put  his  finger  upon 
^old,  and  ^ay,  "  That  is  gold ;"  yet  this  ixfy  does  not 
know  all  the  propertiets  of  gold  V  he  does  not  kno^  in 
what  it  differs  from  other  metals ;  to  what  uses  it  is 
applied  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  the  name 
of  gold,  in  his  mind,  represents  nothing  more  than  a 
Substance  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  upon  which  people, 
he  does  hot  precisely  know  why,  set  a  great  value. 
Now,  it  is  very  possible,  that  a  child  might,  on  the  con- 
trary* learn  all  the  properties,  and  the  various  uses  of 
gold,  without  having  learned  its  name :  his  ideas  of  this 
metal  would  be  perfectly  distinct ;  but  whenever  he 
-wished  to  speak  of  gold,  he  would  be  obliged  to  tise  a 
vast  deal  of  circumlocution  to  make  himself  under- 
stood ;  and  if  he  were  to  enumerate  all  the  properties 
of  the  metal  every  time  he  wanted  to  recall  the  general 
idea,  his  conversation  would  be  intolerably  tedious  to 
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Others,  and  to  himself  this  useless  repetition  mast  be 
extremely  laborious.  He  would  certainly  be  glad  to 
learn  that  single  word  ^oW,  which  would  save  him  so 
much  trouble ;  his  understanding  would  appear  suddenly 
to  have  improved,  simply  from  his  having  acquired  a 
proper  sign  to  represent  his  ideas.  The  boy  who  had 
learned  the  name,  without  knowing  any  of  the  properties 
of  gold,  would  also  appear  comparatively  ignorant,  as 
soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  few  ideas  annexed 
to  the  word.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  that  some 
children  seem  suddenly  to  shine  out  with  knowledge, 
which  no  one  suspected  they  ^possessed ;  while  others, 
who  had  appeared  to  be  very  quick  and  clever,  come  to 
a  dead. stop  in  their  education,  and  appear  to  be  blighted 
bv  some  unknown  cause.  The  children  who  suddenly 
shine  out,  are  those  who  had  acquired  a  number  of 
ideas,  and  whd,  the  moment  they  acquire  proper  words, 
can  communicate  their  thoughts  to  others.  Those 
children  who  suddenly  seem  to  lose  their  superiority, 
are  those  who  had  acquired  a  variety  of  words,  but  who 
had  not  annexed  ideas  to  them,  When  their  ignorance 
is  detected,  we  not  only  despair  of  them,  but  they  are 
apt  to  despair  of  themselves :  they  see  their  companions 
get  before  them,  and  they  do  not  exactly  perceive  fhp 
c^use  of  their  sudden  incapacity.  Where  we  speak  of 
sensible,  visible,  tangible  objects,  we  can  easily  detect 
and  remedy  a  child's  ignorance.  It  is  easy  to  discover 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  complete  notion  of  such  a 
substance  as  ^old ;  we  can  enumerate  its  properties, 
and  readily  point  out  in  what  his  definition  is  defective. 
The  substance  can  be  easily  produced  for  examination ; 
most  of  its  properties  are  obvious  to  the  senses;  w6 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to.  show  them  to  the  child,  and 
to  associate  with  each  property  its  usual  name ;  here 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  puzzling  his  understanding ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  explanation  of  words  which 
do  not  represent  external  objects,  we  shall  find'the  affair 
more  difficult.  We  can  make  children  understand  the 
meaning  of  those  words  which  are  the  names  of  simple 
feelings  of  the  mind,  such  as  surprise,  joy,  grief,  pity ; 
because  we  can  either  put  our  pupils  in  situations 
where  they  actually  feel  these  sensations,  and  then  we 
may  associate  the  name  with  the  feelings ;  or  we  may, 
by  the  example  of  other  people,  who  actually  suffer 
pain  or  enjoy  pleasure,  point  out  what  we  moan  by 
6 
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the  words  joy  and  griet  But  how  shall  we  explain 
to  our  young  pupils  a  number  of  words  which  represent 
neither  existing  substances  nor  simple  feelings,  when 
we  can  neither  recur  to  experiment  nor  to  sympathy 
for  assistance  1  '  How  shall  we  explain,  for  instance, 
the  words  virtue,  justice,  benevolence,  beauty,  taste, 
&c,  ?  To  analyze  our  own  ideas  of  these  is  no  easy 
task ;  to  explain  the  process  to  a  young  child  is  scarcely 
possible.  Call  upon  any  man,  who  has  read  and  re- 
flected, for  a  definition  of  virtue ;  the  whole  "  theory  of 
moral  sentiments^*  rises,  perhaps,  to  his  view  at  once, 
in  all  its  elegance  ;  the  paradoxical  acumen  of  Mande- 
ville,  the  perspicuous  reasoning  of  Hume,  the  accurate 
metaphysics  of  Condillac,  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
Stewart ;  all  the  various  doctrines  that  have  been  sup- 
ported concerning  the  foundation  of  morals,  such  as  the 
fitness  of  things,  the  moral  sense,  the  beauty  of  truth, 
utility,  sympathy,  common  sense ;  all  that  has  been  said 
by  ancieiit  and  niodern  philosophers,  is  recalied-in  tran- 
sient, perplexing  succession,  to  his  meniory.  If  such  be 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  who  is  to  define,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  child  who  is  to  understand 
the  definition  ?  All  that  a  prudent  person  will  attempt, 
is  to  giye  instances  of  different  virtues ;  but  even  these, 
it  will  be  difficult  properly  to  select  for  a  child.  General 
terms,  whether  in  morals  or.  in  natural  philosophy, 
«hould»  we  apprehend,  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided 
in  early  education.  Some  people  may  imagine  that 
children  have  improved  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  when 
they  can  talk  fluently  of  justice,  ancl  charity,  and  hu- 
mahity ;  when  they  can  read  with  a  good,  emphasis  any 
didactic  compositions  in  verse  or  prose.  But  let  any 
person  of  sober  common  sense  be  allowed  to  cross- 
examine  these  proficients,  and  the  pretended  lext^ni  of 
their  knowledge  will  shrink  into  a  narrow  compass; 
nor  will  their  virtues,  which  have  never  seen  service, 
be  ready  for  action. 

General  terms  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  endorsements 
upon  the  bundles  of  our  ideas ;~  they  are  useful  to  those 
who  have  collected  a  number  of  ideas,  but  utterly  use- 
less ta  those  who  have  no  collections  ready  for  classifi- 
cation :  nor  should  we  be  in  a  hurry  to  tie  up  the  bun- 
dles, till  we  are  sure  that  the  collection  is  tolerably  com- 
plete ;  the  trouble,  the  difficulty,  the  shame  of  untying 
them  late  in  life,  is  felt  even  by  superior  minds. .  ^*  Sir,** 
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said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  I  don't  like  to  have  any  of  my  opin- 
ions attacked.  I  have  made  up  my  fagot,  and  if  you 
draw  out  one  you  weaken  the  whole  bundle.'^ 

Preceptors  sometimes  explain  general  terms  and  ab- 
stract notions  vaguely  to  their  pupils,  simply  because 
they  are  ashamed  to  make  that  answer  which  every  sen- 
sible person  must  frequently  make  to  a  child's  inquiries. 
"  I  don't  know."*  Surely  it  is  much  better  to  say  at 
once,  "I  cannot  explain  this  to  you,"  than  to  attempt  an 
imperfect  or  sophistical  reply.  Fortunately  for  us,  chil- 
dren,' if  they  are  not  forced  to  attend  to  studies  for  Which 
they  have  no  taste,  will  not  trouble  us  much  with  moral 
and  metaphysical  questions ;  their  attention  will  be  fully 
employed  upon  external  objects;  intent  upon  experi- 
ments, they  will  not  be  very  inquisitive  about  theories. 
Let  us  then  take  care  that  their  simple  ideas  be  accu- 
rate, and  when  these  are  compounded,  their  complex 
notions,  their  principles,  opinions,  and  tastes,  will  neces- 
sarily be  just ;  their  language  will  then  be  as  accurate 
as  their  ideas  are  distinct ;  and  hence  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  reason  with  precision  and  to  invent  with  facility. . 
We  may  observe,  that  the  great  difficulty  in  reasoning 
is  to  fix  steadily  upon  pur/ terms ;  ideas  can  be  readily 
compared,  when  the  words  by  which  we  express  them 
are  defined ;  as  in  arithn^etic  and  algebra,  we  can  easily 
solve  any  problem,  when  we  have  precise  signs  for  ail 
the  numbers  and  quantities  which  are  to  be  considered. 

It  is  not  from  idleness,  it  is  not  from  stupidity,  it  is 
not  from  obstinacy,  that  children  frequently  show  an 
indisposition  to  listen  to  those  who  attempt  to  explain 
things  to  them.  The  exertion  of  attention  which  is. 
frequently  required  irom  them,  is  too  great  for  .the  pa- 
tience of  childhood :  the  words  that  are  used  are  so  in- 
accurate in  their  signification,  that  ihey  convey  to  the 
mind  sometimes  one  idea  and  sometimes  another ;  we 
might  as  well  require  of  them  to  past  up  a  sum  right 
while  we  rubbed  out  and  changed  the  figures  every  in- 
stant, as  expect  that  they  should  seize  a  combination  of 
ideas  presented  to  them  in  variable  words.  Whoever 
expects  to  command  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  child, 
must  be  extremely  careful  in  the  use,  of  words.  If  the 
pupil  be  paid  for  the  labour  of  listening  by  the  pleasure 
of  understanding  what  is  said,  he  Will  attend,  whether  it 

.    *  Rousseau. 
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be  to  his  playfellow  or  to  his  tutor,  to  conversktion  or 
to  books.  But  if  he  has  by  fatal  experience  discovered, 
that,  let.him  listen  ever  so  intently,  he  cannot  under-  . 
stand,  he  will  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  fruitless  ex- 
ertion ;  and,  though  he  may  put  on  a  face  of  attention, 
his  thoughts  will  wander  far  from  his  tutor  and  his  tasks. 

"It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  attention  6f  children," 
excl^ms  the  tutor ;  "  when  this  boy  attends  he  can  do 
any  thing,  but  he  will  not  attend  forfi  single  instant.** 

Alas !  it  is  in  vain  to  say  he  wUl  not  attend ;  he  cannot,' 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   ATTENTION. 

Pere  Boubgbois,  one  of  the  missionaries  to  China,  at- 
tempted to  preach  a  Chinese. sermon  to  the  Chinese. 
His  own  account  of  the  business  is  the  best  we  6an  give. 

"  They  told  me  Chou  signifies  a  book,  so  that  I  thought 
whenever  the  word  Chou  was  pronounced,  a  book  was 
the  subject  of  discourse ;  not  at  all.  Chou,  the  next 
time  I  heard  it,  I  found  signified  a  tree.  Now  I  was  to 
recollect  Choii.was  a  book  and  a  tree;  but  l^is  amount- 
ed to  nothing.  ChOu  I  (bund  also  erpressed  great  heats, 
Chou  is  to  relate.  Ch6u  is  the  Aurora.  Chou  means,  to 
be  accustomed.  Chou  expresses  the  loss  of  a  uoager^  4*. 
I  should  never  have  done  were  I  to  enumerate  all  its 
meanings.    •••**♦***•••• 

**  I  recited  my  sermon  at  least  fifty  times  to  my  ser- 
vant before  I  spoke  it  in  public;  and  yet  1  am  told," 
though  he  contmually  corrected  me,  that  of  the  ton 
parts  of  the  sermon  (as  the  Chinese  express  themselves) 
they  hardly  understood  three,  Fortunately,  the  Chinese 
are  wonderfully  patient." 

Children  are  sometimes  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
Chinese  found  themselves  at  this  learned  missionary's 
sermon,  and  their  patience  deserves  to  be  equally 'com- 
mended. The  difficulty  of  understandihg  the  Chinese 
Chou,  strikes  us  immediately,  and  we  sympathize  with 
Pere  Bourgeois's  perplexity ;  yet,  many  words  which 
are  in  common  use  among  us,  may  perhaps  be  as  puz- 
zling to  children.     Block  (see  Johnson's  Dictionary) 
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signifies  a  heavy  piec^  oftimher,  a  mass  of  matter.  Block 
means  the  wood  on  which  hats  are  formed*  Block  means 
the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded.  Block  is  a  sea- 
term  for  pulley.  Block  is  an  obstruction^  a  stop;  and 
finally,  Block  means  a  blockhead. 

There  are,  in  our  language,  ten  meanings  for  sweet, 
ten  for  open^  twenty-two  for  uvon,  and  sixty-three  for  to 
fall.    Such  are  the  defects  of  language  !   Bat,  whatever 
they  may  be,  we  cannot  hope  immediately  to  see  them 
reformed,  because  common  consent,  and  universal  cus- 
tom,^ must  combine  to  establish  a  new  vocabulary. 
None  but  philosophers  could  invent,  and  none  but  phi- 
losophers would  adopt  a  philosophical  langimge. 
^  The  new  philosophical  language  of  chymistry  was  re- 
ceived at  first  with  some  reluctance,  even  by  chymiste, 
notwithstanding  its  obvious  utility  and  elegance.  Butter 
of  antimony,  and  liver  of  sulphur;  flowers  of  zine,  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  spirit  of  sulphur  by  the  bell,  powder  of  alga- 
roth,  and  salt  of  alem-broth,  may  yet  long  retain  their 
ancient  titles  amOng  apothecaries.     There   does   not 
exist  in  the  mineral  kingdom  either  Gutter  or  oil,  or  yet 
flowers ;  these  treacherous  names*  are '  giveii  to  the 
most  violent  poisons^  so  that  there  is  no  analogy  to  guide 
the  understanding  or  the  memory :  but  Ciistom  has  a 
prescriptive  right  to  talk  .nonsense.    The  barbarous 
enigmatical  jargon  of  the  ancient  adepts  continued  for 
above  a  century  to  be  the  only  chymical  language  of 
men  of  science,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  labour 
to  the  memory,  and  confusion  to  the  understanding, 
which  it  occasioned:  they  have  but  just  now  left  off 
calling  one  of  their  vessels  for  distilling  a  death's  head, 
and  another  a  helmet.     Capricious  analogy  with  diffi- 
culty yields  to  rational  arrangement.    If  «uch  has  been 
the  slow  progress  pf  a  philosophical  language  among 
the  learned,  how  can  We  expect  to  make  a  general^  or 
even  a  partial  reformation  among  the  ignorant  ?    And 
it  may  be  asked,  how  can  we  in  education  attempt  to 
teach  in  any  but  customary  terms  %    There  is  no  occa- 
sion^ to  make  any  sudden  or  violent'  alteration  in  lan- 
guage ;  but  a  man  who  attempts  to  teach  will  find  it 
necessary  to  seledt  his  terms  with  care,  to  define  them 
with  accuracy,  and  to  abide  by  thfetn  with  steadiness; 
thus  he  will  make  a  philosophical  vocabulary  for  him* 

*  See  Preface  to  BerthoUet^s  Chymical  Nomenclature. 
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s^lf.  Persons  who  want  to  puzzle  and  to  deceive  al- 
ways pursue  a  contrary  practice  ;  they  use  as  great  a 
variety  of  unmeaning,  or  of  ambiguous  words,  as  thev 
possibly  can.*  That  state  juggler,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
excelled  in  this  species  of  eloquence ;  his  speeches  are 
models  in  their  kind.  Count  Cagliostro,  and  the 
Countess  de  la  Motte,  were  not  his  superiors  in  the 
power  of  baffling  the  understanding.  The  ancient  ora- 
cles, and  the  old  books  of  judicial  astrologers,  and  of 
alchy mists,  were  contrived  upon  the  same,  principles ; 
ia  all  these  we  are  confounded  by  a  multiplicity  of  words 
which  convey  a  doubtful  sense.   > 

Children^  who  have  not  the  habit  of  listening  to  words 
without  understanding  theni,  3rawn  and  writhe  with 
manifest  symptoms  of  disgust,  whenever  they  are  com- 
pelled to  hear  sounds  wMch  convey  no  ideas  to  their 
minds.  All  supernumerary  words  should  be  avoided  in 
cultivating  the  power  of  attentiop. 

The  x2ommon  observation,  that  we  can  attend  to  but 
one  thing  at  a  time,  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  expect  to  succeed  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  teach- 
ing new  terms,  or  new  ideas,  we  must  not  produce  a 
number  at  once.  It  is  prudent  to  consider,  that  the 
actual  progress  made  in  our  business  at  one  sitting  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  the  desire  left  in  the 
pnpiPs  mind  to  sit  again.  Now  a  child  will  be  better 
pleased  with  himself,  and  with  his  tutor,  if  he  acquire 
one  distinct  idea  from  a  lesson,  than  if  he  retained  a 
confused  notion  of  twenty  different  things.  Some  peo- 
ple imagine,  that  as  children  appear  averse  to  repetition, 
Variety  will  amuse  them.  Variety,  to  a  certain  degree, 
certainly  relieves  the  mind  ;  but  then  the  objects  which 
are  varied  must  not  all  be  entirely  new.  Noyelly  and 
variety,  joined,  fatigue  the  mind.  Either  we  remain 
passive  at  the  show,  or  else  we  fatigue  ourselves  with 
ineffectual  activity. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gentlemanf  brought  two  Esqui- 
maux to  London — he  wished  to  amuse,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  astonish  them,  with  the  great  magnificence  of 
the  metropolis..  For  this  purpose,  after  having  equipped 
them  like  English  gentlemen,  he  took  them  out  one 
vMrning  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.    They 

*  Y.  CondiUac's  "  Art  de  Penser." 

t  Major  Cartwright.    See  his  Journal,  <Sr.c. 
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talked  for  several  hours  in  silence ;  they  expressed 
neither  pleasure  nor  admiration  at  any  thing  which  they 
saw.  When  their  walk  was  ended,  they  appeared  un- 
commonly melancholy  and  stupifiedl  As  soon  as  they 
fot  home,  they  sat  down  with  their  elbows  upon  their 
nees,  and  hid  their  faces  between  their  hands.  The 
only  words  they  could  be  brought  to  utter,  were,  "  Too 
much  smoke — too  much  noise — too  much  houses — too 
much  men — too  much  every  thing !" 

Some  people  who  attend  public  lectures  upon  natural 
philosophy,  with  the  expectation  of  being  much  amused 
and  instructed,  go  home  with  sensations  similar  to  those 
of  the  poor  Esquimaux ;  they  feel  that  they  have  had 
too  much  of  every  thing.  The  lecturer  has  not  timie  to 
explain  his  terms,  or  to  repeat  them  till  they  are  distinct 
in  the  memory  of  bis  audience.*  To  children,  every 
mode  of  instruction  must  be  hurtful  which  fatigues  at- 
tention ;  therefore,  a  skilful  preceptor  will,  as  much  as 
possible,  avoid  the  manner  ojf  teaching,  to .  which  the 
public  lecturer  is  in  some  degree  compelled  by  his  situ- 
ation. A  private  preceptor,  who  undertakes  the  instruc- 
tion of  several  pupils  in  the  same  family,  will  examine 
with  care  the  different  habits  and  tempers  of  his  pupils ; 
and  he  will  have  full  leisure  to  adapt  his  instructions 
peculiarly  to  each. 

There  are  some  general  observations  which  apply  to 
all  understandings ;  these  we  shall  first  enumerate,  and 
we  may  afterward  examine  what  distinctions  should 
be  made  for  pupils  of  different  tempers  or  different  dis- 
positions. 

Besides  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  the  language 
which  we  use,  besides  care  to  produce  but  few  ideas  or 
terms  that  are  new  in  our  first  lessons,  we  must  exer- 
cise attention  only  during  very  short  periods.  In  the 
beginning  of  every  science  pupils  have  much  laborious 
work ;  we  should  therefore  allow  them  time ;  we  should 
repress  our  own  impatience  when  they  appear  to  be  slow 
in  comprehending  reasons,  or  in  seizing  analogies.  We 
often  expect,  that  those  whom  we  are  teaching  should 
know  some  thing*  intuitively,  because  these  may  Jiave 
been  so  long  known  to  us  that  we  forget  how  we  learned 
theml  We  may,  from  habit,  learn  to  pass  with  extra- 
ordinary velocity  from  one  idea  to  another.    '*Some 
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often  repeated  processes  of  reasoning  or  invention,** 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  **  may  be  carried  on  so  quickly  in  the 
'  mind,  that  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  them  ourselves.** 
Yet  we  easily  convince  ourselves  that  this  rapid  facility 
of  thought  is  purely  the  Result  of  practice,  by  observing 
the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  our  understandings 
in  subjects  to  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed :  the 
progress  of  the  mind  is  there  so  slow,  that  we  can  count 
every  step. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  those  must  be  naturally 
slow  and  stupid,  who  do  not  perceite  the  resemblances 
between  objects  which  Strike  us,  we  say,  at  the  first 
glance.  But  what  we  call  the  first  glance  is  frequently 
the  fiftieth :  we  have  got  the  things  completely  by  heart ; 
all  the  parts  die  known  to  us,  and  we  are  at  leisure  to 
compare  and  judge.  A  reasonable  preceptor  will  not 
expect  from  his  pupils  two  efforts  of  attention  at  the 
same  instant ;  he  will  not  require  them  at  once  to  leam 
terms  by  heart,  and  to  compare  the  objects  which  those 
terms  represent ;  he  will  repeat  his  terms  tilt  they  are 
thoroughly  fixed  in  the  memory;  he  will  repeat  his 
reasoning  till  the  chain  of  ideas  is  completely  formed. 

Repetition  makes  all  operations  easy;  even  the  fa- 
tigue of  thinking  diminishes  by  habit.  That  we  may 
not  increase  the  labour  of  the  mind  unseaeronably,  we 
should  watch  for  the  moment  when  habit  has  made  one 
lesson  easy,  and  when  we  may  go  forward  a  new  step. 
In  teachijfig  the  children  at  the  House  of  Industry  at 
Munich  to  spin.  Count  Rum  ford  wisely  orderdd  that 
they  should  be  made  perfect  in  one  motion  before  any 
other  was  showa  to  them :  at  first  they  were  allpwed 
only  to  move  the  wheel  by  the  treadle  with  their  feet ; 
when,  after  sufiicient  practice,  the  foot  became  perfect 
in  its  lesson,  the  hands  were  set  to  work,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  begin  to  spin  with  coarse  materi* 
ais.  It  is  said  that  these  children  made  remarkably  good 
spinners.  Madame  de  Genlis  applied  the  same  princi- 
ple in  teaching  Adela  to  play  upon  the  harp.* 

In  the  first  attempts  to  learn  any  new  bodily  exercise, 
as  fencing  or  dancing,  persons  are  not  certain  what  mus- 
cles they  must  use,  and  what  may  be  left  at  rest ;  they 
generally  employ  those  of  which  they  have  the  most 
ready  command,  but  these  may  not  always  be  the  mua- 
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cIqs  which  are  really  wanted  in  the  new  operation. 
The  simplest  thing  appears  difficult,  till,  hy  practice,  we 
have  associated  the  various  slight  motions  which  ought 
to  be  combined.  We  feel,  that  from  want  of  use,  our 
motions  are  not  obedient  to  our  will ;  and  to  supply  this 
defect,  we  exert  more  strength  and  activity  than  are  re- 
quisite. *'It  does  not  require  strength;  you  need  not 
use  so  much  force ;  you  need  not  take  so  much  pains  -^ 
we  frequently  say  to  those  who  are  making  the  first 
painful,  awkward  attempts,  at  some  simple  operation. 
Can  any  thing  appear  more  easy  than  knitting,  when 
we  look  at  the  dexterous,  rapid  motions  of  ah  experi- 
enced practitioner  ?  But  let  a  gentleman  take  up  a 
lady^s  Knittingneedles,  and  knitting  appears  to  him,  and 
to  all  the  spectators,  one  of  the.  most  di^cult  and  labo- 
rious operations  imaginable.  A  lady  who  is  learning  to 
work  with  a  tambour  needle.,  puts  her  head  down  close 
to  the  tambour  frame,  the  colour  comes  into  her  face, 
sh^  strains  her  eyes,  all  her  facilities  are  exerted,  and 
perhaps  she  works  at  the  rate  of  three  links  a.miaute. 
A  week  afterward,  probably,  practice  has  made  the 
work  perfectly  easy ;  the  sai^ie  lady  goes  rapidly  on 
with  her  work ;  she  can  talk  and  laugh,  and  perhaps 
even  think,  while  she  works.  She  has  now  discovered 
that  a  number  of  the  motions,  and  a  great  portion  of  tdat 
attention  which  she  thought  necessary  to  this  mighty 
operation,  may  be  advantageously  spared^ 

In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  exercise  of  our  minds  upon 
subjects  that  are  new  to  us^  we  generally  exert  more 
attention  than  is  necessary  or  serviceable,  and  we  c6n-^ 
sequently  soon  fatigue  ourselves  without  any  advantage. 
Ohildren,  to  whom  many  subjects  are  new,  are  bfUa 
fatigued  by  these  overstraijied  and  misplaced  e^ofts. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  tutor  should  relieve  the  atten- 
tion by  introducing- indifferent  subjects  of  conversation : 
he  can,  by  showing  no  anxiety  himself,  either  in  his 
manner  or  countenance,  relieve  his  pupil  from  any  ap- 
prehension of  his  displeasure  or  of  his  contempt ;  ne 
can  represent  that  the  object  before  them  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death ;  ,that  if  the  child  does,  not  succeed 
in  the  first  trials,  he  will  not  be  disgraced  in  the  opinion 
of  any  of  his  friends;  that  by  perseverance  he  will  cer- 
tainly conquer  the  difficulty  J  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  he  understands  the  thing  in  question  to- 
day or  to-morrow ;  these  considerations  will  calm  the 
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over-anxious  pupil's  agitation ;  and  whether  he  succeed 
or  not,  he  will  not  suffer  such  a  degree  of  pain  as  to 
disgust  him  in  his  first  attempts. 

Besides  the  command  which  we,  by  this  prudent  maii- 
agement,  obtain  over  the  pupil's  mind,  we  shall  also  pre- 
vent him  from  acquiring  any  of  those  awkward  gestures 
and  involuntary  motions,  which  are  sometimes  practised 
to  relieve  the  pain  of  attention. 

"  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  when  we  experience  any 
disagreeable  sensations,  we  endeavotir  to  procure  our- 
selves temporary  relief  by  motions  of  those  muscles 
and  limbs  which  are  most  h?ibitually  obedient  to  our 
will.  This  observation  extends  to  mental  as  well  as  t6 
bodily  pain;  thus  persons  in  violent  grief- wring  their 
hands  and  convulse  their  countenances ;  those  who  are 
subject  to  the  petty,  but  acute  miseries  of  false  shame, 
endeavour  to  relieve  themselves  by  awkward  gestures 
and  continual  motions.  A  ploughboy,  when  he  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  thihk^  his 
superiors,  endeavours  to  relieve  himself  from  thexineasy 
sensations  of  false  shame,  by  twirling  his  hat  upon  bis' 
fingers,  and  by  various  uncouth  gestures.  Men  who 
think  a  great  deal,  sometimes  acquire  habitual  awkward 
gestures,  to  relieve  the  pain  of  intense  thought. 

When  attention  first  becomes  irksome  to  children^ 
they  ntitigate  the  mental  pain  by  wrinkling  their  brows, 
or  they  fidget  and  put  themselves  into  strange  attitudes. 
These  odd  motions,  which  at  first  are  voluntary,  after 
they  have  been  frequently  associated  with  certain  states 
of  mind,  constantly  recur  involuntarily  with  those  feel- 
ings or  ideas  with  which  they  have  been  connected. 
For  instance,  a  boy  who  has  been  used  to  buckle  and 
unbuckle  his  shoe,  when  he  repeats  his  lesson  by  rote, 
cannot  repeat  his  lesson  without  performing  this  oper- 
ation; it  becomes  a  sort  of  artificial  memory,  which  is 
necessary  to  prompt  his  recollective  faculty.  When 
children  have  a  tariety  of  tricks  of  this  §ort,  they  are  of 
little  consequence ;  but  when  they  have  acquired  a  few 
constant  and  habitual  motions,  while  they  think,  or  re- 
peat, or  listen,  these  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  hab- 
its should  be  broken,  otherwise  these  young  people  will 
appear,  when  they  grow  up,  awkward  and  ridiculous  in 
their  manners ;  and,  what  is  worse,perhap8  their  thoughts 
and  abilities  will  be  too  much  in  the  power  of  external 
circamstances.    Addison  represents,  with  niuch'humour 
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the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  had  the  habi^  of  twijrling  a 
bit  of  thread  round  his  finger ;  the  thread  was  accident- 
ally broken,  and  the  orator  stood  mute. 

We  once  saw  a  gentleman  get  up  to  ^peak  in  a  public 
assembly,  provided  with  a  paper  of  notes  Written  in  pen- 
cil :  during  the  exordium  of  his  speech,  he  thumbed  his 
notes  with  incessant  agitation ;  when  he  looked  at  the 
paper,  he  found  thslt  the  words  were  totally  obliterated ; 
he  was  obliged  to  apologize  to  his  audience  ;  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  sal  down  abashed.  A  father  would  be 
sorry  to  see  his  son  in  such  a  predicament. 

To  prevent  children  from  acquiring  such  awkward 
tricks  while  they  are  thinking,  we  should  in  the  first 
place  take  care  not  to  make  them  attend  for  too  long  a 
thne  together;  then^the  pain  of  attention  will  not  be  so 
violent  as  to  compel  them  to  use  these  strange  modes 
of  rehef.  Bodily  exercise  should  immediately  follow 
that  entire  state  of  rest,  in  which  our  pupils  ought  to 
keep,  themselves  while  they  attend.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  any  awkward  trick  should  be  watched ;  they 
are  easily  prevented  by  early  care  from  becoming  ha- 
bitual. If  any  such  tricks  have  been  acquired,  and  if  the 
pupil  cannot  exert  his  attention  in  common,  unless  cer- 
tain contortions  are  permitted,  we  should  attempt  the 
cure  either  by  sudden  flight  bodily  pain,  or  by  a  total 
suspension  of  all  the  employments  with  which  these  bad 
habits  are  associated.  If  a  boy  could  not  read  without 
swinging  his  head  like  a  penduluiti,  we  should  rather 
prohibit  him  from  reading  ifor  some  time,  than  suffer  him 
to  grow  up  with  this  ridiculous  habit.  But  in  conversa- 
tion, whenever  opportunities  occur  of  telling  \^ita  any 
thing  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested,  we  should 
refuse  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  unless  he  keep  himself 
perfectly  still.  The  excitement  ^here  would  be^siifficient 
to  conquer  the  habit. 

Whatever  is  connected  with  pain  or  pleasure,  com- 
mands our  attention ;  but  to  make  this  general  observa- 
tion useful  in  education,  we  must  examine  what  degrees 
of  stimulus  are  necessary  for  different  pupils,  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  We  have  formerly  obse|*ved,* 
that  it  is  not  prudent  early  to  use  violent  or  continual 
stimulus,  either  of  a  painful  or  a  pleasurable  nature,  to 
excite  children  to  application ;  because  we  should,  bv  an 
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intemperate  uae  of  these,  weaken  the  mind^  and  because 
we  may  with  a  little  patience  obtain  all  we  wish  without 
these  expedients.  Besides  these  reasons,  there  is  an- 
other potent  argunient  against  .using  vrolent  motives  to 
excite  attention;  such  motives  frequently  disturb  and 
dissipate  the  very  attention  which  they  attempt  to  fix. 
If  a  child  be  threatened  with  severe  punishment,  or  flat- 
tered with  the  promise  of  some  delicious  reward,  in 
order  to  induce  his  performance  of  any  particular  task, 
he  desires  instantly  to  perform  the  task ;  but  this  desire 
will  not  ensure  his  success :  unless  he  have  previously 
acquired  the  habit  of  voluntary  exertion,  he  wUL  not  be 
able  to  turn  his  mind  from  his  ardent  wishes,  even  to 
the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  He  will  be-  in  the 
situation  of  Alhaschar  in  the  Arabian  tales,  who,  while 
he  dreamed  of  his  future  grandeur,  forgot  his  immediate 
business.  The  greater  his  hope  or  fear,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  his  employing  himself. 

To  teach  any  new  habit  or  art,  we  must  not  employ 
any  alarming  excitements :  small,  certain,  regularly,  re- 
curring motives,  which  interest,  but  which  do  not  dis- 
tract the  mind,  are  evidently  the  best.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Minorca  were  said  to  be  the  best  slingers  in 
the  world ;  when  they  Were  children,,  every  morning 
what  they  were  to  eat  was  slightly  suspended  from  high 
poles,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw^down  their  break- 
fasts with  their  slings  from  the  places  where  they  were 
suspended,  before  they  could  satisfy  their  hunger.  The 
motive  seepds  to  have  been  here  well  proportioned  to 
the  effect  which  was  required ;  it  could  not  be  aity  great 
misfortune  to  a  boy  to  go  without  his  breakfast ;  but  as 
this  motive  returned  every  mbroing,  it  became  suffi- 
ciently seidous  to  the  hungry  slingers.  .  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  subject  so  as  to  be  of 
use,  without  descending  to  minute  particulars.  When 
a  mother  says  to  her  little  daughter,  as  she  places  on 
the  table  before  her  a  bunch-of  ripe  cherries,  "  Tell  me, 
my  dear,  how  many  cherries  are  there,  and  I  will  give 
them  to  you  "—the  child's  attention  is  fixed  instantly  ; 
there  is  a  sufficient  motive;  not  a  motive  which  excites 
any  vrolent  passions,  but  which  raises  just  such  a  de- 
gree of  hope  as  is  necessary  to  produce  attention.  The 
little  girl,  if  she  knows  from  experience  that  her  mother's 
promise  will  be  kept,  and  that  her  own  patience  is  likely 
to  succeed,  counts  the  cherries  carefully,  has  her  re- 
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ward,"  and  upon  the  next  similar  trial  she  will,  from  this 
success,  be  sti\l  more  disposed  to  exert  her  attention. 
The  pleasure  of  mating  cherries,  associated  with  the 
pleasure  of  success,  will  balan<:;e  the  pain  of  a  few  mo- ' 
meijts'  prolonged  application,  and  by  degrees  the  cher-^ 
ries'may  be  withdrawn,  the  association  of  pleasure  will 
remain.  Objects  or  thoughts  that  have  been  associated 
with  pleasure,  retain. the  power  of  pleasing;  as  the 
needle  touched  by  the  loadstoi^  acquires  polarity,  and 
retains  it  long  after  the  loadstone  is  withdrawn. 

Whenever  attention  is  Jiabitually  raised  by  the  power 
of  association,  we  should  be  careful  to  withdraw  all  the 
excitements  that  were  origins^ly  used,  beeanse  these 
are  now  unnecessary ;  and,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served, the  steady  rule,  with  respect  to  stimulus,  should 
be  to  give  the  least  possible  quantity  that  will  produce 
the  effect  we  want.  Success  is  a  great  pleasure ;  as 
soon  as  children  l^ecome  sensible  to  this  pleasure,  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  have  tasted  it  two  or  three  times, 
they  will  exert  their  attention  merely  with  the  hope  of 
succeeding.  We  have  s^en  a  little  boy  of  three  years 
old,  frowning^  with  attention  for  several  minutes  to- 
gether, while  he  was  trying  to  clasp  and  unclasp  a  lady's 
bracelet ;  his  whole  soul  was  intent  upon  the  business ; 
,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  else  that  passed  in  the 
roem^though  several  people  were  talking,  and  some  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  at  him.  The  pleasure  of  success, 
when  he  clasped  the  bracelet,  was  quite  sufficient ;  he 
looked  for  no  praise,  though  he  was  perhaps;  [leased 
with  the  sympathy  that  was  shown  in  his  success. 
SyVupathy  is  a  better  reward  for  young  children  in  such 
circumstances  than  praise,  because  it  does. not  excite 
vanity,  and  it  is  connected  with  benevolent  feelings; 
besides,  itjs  tiot  so  violent  a  stinrahis  as  applause. 

Instead  of  increasing  excitements  tp  produce  atten-- 
tibn,  we  may  vary  them,  which  will  have  just  the  same 
effect.  When  -sympathy  fails,  try  curiosity ;  'when  cu» 
riosity  fails,  try  praise  ;  when  praise  begins  to  lose  its 
effect,  try  blame ;  smd  when  ydu  go  back  again  to  sym- 
pathy^ you  will  find  that,  after  this  interval,  it  will  have 
recovered  all  its  original  power.  Doctor  Darwin,  who 
has  the  happy  art  of  illustrating,  from  .the  most  familiar 
circumstanees  in  real  life,  the  abstract  theories  of  philos- 
ophy, gives  us  the  following  picturesque  instance  of  the 
use  of  varying  motives  to  prolong  exertion.- 
7 
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*^  A  JiUle  boy,  who  was  tired  of  walking,  begged  of  his 
papa  to  carry  him.  *  Here/  says  the  reverend  doctor, 
'  ride  upon  my  gold-headed  cane ;'  arid  the  pleased 
child,  putting  it  between  his  legs,  galloped  away  with 
delight.  Here  the  aid  of  another  sensorial  power,  that 
of  pleasurable  sensation,  superadded  power  to  exhausted 
▼ohtion,  which  could  otherwise  only  have  been  excited 
by  additional  pain,  as  by  the  lash  of  slavery."* 

Alexander  the  Great  one  day  saw  a  poor  man  carry- 
ing upon  his  shoulders  a  heavy  load  of  silver  for  the 
royal  camp :  the  man  tottered  under  his  burden,  and  was 
ready  to  give  up  the  point  from  fatigue.  :"  Hold  on, 
friend,  the  rest  of  <he  way,;  and  carry  it  to  your  own 
tent,  for  it  is  yours,"  said  Alexander. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  the  power  of  ex- 
citi^g  others  to  great  mental  exertions^,  not  by  the 
promise  of  specific  rewards,  or  by  the  threats  of  any 
punishment,  but  by  the  ardent  ambition  which  they  in* 
spire ;  hy  the  high  value  which  is  set  upon  their  love  and 
esteem.  When  we  iiave  formed  a  high  opinion  of  a 
friend,  his  approbation  becomes  necessary  to  our  own 
self-complacency,  and  we  think  no  labour  too  great  to 
satisfy  our  attachment. .  Our  exertions  are  not  fatiguing 
because  they  are  associated  with  all  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sations of  affection,  self-complacency,  benevolence,  and 
liberty.  .  These  feelings,  in  youth,  produce  all  the  vir- 
tnous  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  great  minds ;  even 
childhood  is  capable  of  it  in  some  degree,  as  those  pa- 
rents well  'know  who  hate  ever  enjoyed  the  attachment 
of  a  gVBteful,  affectionate  child.  Those  who  neglect  to 
cultivate  the  affections  of  their  pupils,  will  never  be  able 
to  ei^ite  them  to  **  noble  ends"  by  ''  noble  means." 
Theirs  wiQ  be  the  dominion  of  fear,  from  which  reason 
will  eoraacipate  herself,  and  from  which  pride  will  yet 
more  certainly  revolt. 

If  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  had  been  reduced,  like 
IHonysins  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  earn  his  bread  as  a 
schoolmaster,  wbhi  a  different  preceptor  he  would  prob- 
ably have  made!  Dionysius  must  have  been  hated  by 
his  scholars  as  much  as  by  his  subjects ;  fot  it  is  said  that 
**het  practised  upon  children  that  tyranny  which  he 
could  lio  longer  exercise  over  men." 

The  emb9»sador  who  fbund  Henry  the  Fourth  playing 

^  Zoanoinia,.v<d.  t.  page  435.  f  Oicexo. 
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it)[>on  the  carpet  with  his  children,  would  probably  have 
trusted  his  own  children,  if  he  had  any,  to  the  care  of 
such  an  affectionate  tutor. 

Henry  the  Fohrth  would  have  attached  his  pupils 
while  he  instructed  them;  they  would  have  exerted 
themselves,  because  they  could  not  have  been  happ^y 
without  -his  esteem.  Henry's  courtiers,  or  rather  his 
friends,  for  though  he  was  a  king  he  had  friends,  js<ime- 
times  expressed  surprise  at  their  own  disinterestedness : 
**  This  king  pays  us  with  words,"  said  they,  "  and  yet 
we  are  satisfied  !'*  Sully,  when  he  was  only  Baron  dd 
Rosny,  and  before  he  had  any  hopes  of  being  a  duke, 
was  once  in  a  passion  with  the  kiiie  his  master,  and 
half  resolved  to  leave  him  :  '*  But  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,**  says  the  honest  minister ;  *'  with  all  his  faults, 
there  is  something  'about  Henry  which  I  found  I  could 
not  leave ;  and  when  I  met  him  again,  a  few  words  made 
me  forget  all  my  causes  of  discontent." 

Children  are  more  easily  attached  than  courtiers,  and 
full  as  easily  rewarded.  When  once  this  generous  de- 
sire of  affection  and  esteem  is  raised  in  the  mind,  their 
exertions  seem  to  be  universal  and  spontaneous :  chil- 
dren are  then  no  longer  like  machines,  which  require  to 
be  wound  up  regularly  to  perform  certain  revolutions  ;- 
they  are  animated  with  a  living  principle,,  which  directs 
all  that  it  inspires. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  general  excite-  . 
ments  and  the  general  precautions  to  be  used  in  cul- 
tivating the  power  of  attention ;  it  may  be  expected  that 
we  sliould  more  particularly  apply  these  to  the  charac- 
ters of  different  pupils.  We  shall  not  here  examine 
whether  there  be  any  original  difference  of  character  or 
intellect,  because  this  would  lead  into  a  wide  theoretical 
discussion  ;  a  difference  in  the  temper  and  talents  of 
children  early  appears,  and  some  practical  remarks  may 
be  of  service  to  correct  defects,  o)c  to  improve  abilities, 
whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  natural  or  acquired. 
The  first  differences  which  a  preceptor  observes  between 
his  pupils,  when  he  begias  to  teach  them,,  afe  perhaps 
scarcely  marked  so  strongly  as  to  strike  the  carelesS^ 
spectator;  but  in  a  fe^y  years  these. varieties  are  appa- 
rent to  every  eye.  This  seems  to  prove,  that  during  the 
interval  the  power  of  education  has  operated  strongly  to 
increase  the  original  propensities.  The  quick  and  slow, 
the  timid  and  presumptuous,  should  be  early  instructed 
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SO  as  to  cprrect  as   much  as  possible  their  several 
defects. 

The  manner  in  which  children  are  first  instructed  must 
tend  either' to  increase  or  diminish  their  timidity  or  their 
confidence. in  themselves ;  to  encourage  .them  to  under^ 
take'  great  things,  or  to  rest  content  with  limited  ac- 
quirements.   Young  people^  who  have  found  from  ex- 
perience that  they  camiot  remember  or  understand  one 
half  of  what  is  forced  upon  their  attention,  become  ex- 
tremely diffident  of  their  own  capacity,  and  they  will 
not  undertake  as  much  even  as  they  are  able  to  perform. 
With  timid  tempers,  we  should  therefore  begin,  by  ex-, 
pecting  but  little  from  each  effort ;  but  whatever  is  at- 
tempted, should  be  certainly  within  their  attainment ; 
success  will  encourage'  the  most  stupid  liumilityj    It 
should  be  carefully  pointed  out  to  diffident  children,  that 
attentive  patience  can  do  as  much  as  quickness  of  intel- 
lect.   If  they  perceive  that  time  makes  all  the^diflfer- 
c^nce  between  the  quick  and  the  slow,  they  will  be  in^ 
duced  to  persevere;    The  transition  of  attention  from 
one  subject  to  another, is  difficult  to  some  children, ^o 
others  it  is  easy.     If  all  be  expected  to  do  the  same 
things  in  an  equal  period  of  time,  the  slow  will  abso- 
lutely give  up  the  competition ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  allowed  time,  they  will  accomplish  their  pur-, 
posesi   We  have  been  confirmed  in  our  belief  of  this  doc- 
trine by,  experiments.    The  same  problems  have  been 
frequently  given  to  children  of  different  degrees  of  quick- 
ness; and  though  some  succeeded  much  more  quickly 
than  others,  all  the  individuals  in  the  family  have  perse- 
vered till  they  have  solved  the  questions ;  and  the  timid 
seem  to  have  been  more  encouraged  by  this  practical 
demonstration  of  the  infallibility  of  persevering  atten^ 
tioB,  than  by  any  other  methods  which  have  been  ti*ied. 
When,  after  a  number  of  small  succesiSful  trials,  they, 
have  acquired  some  share  of  confidence4n  themselves, 
when  they  are  certain  of  the  possibility  of  their  pe^r-  , 
forming  any  given  operations,  we'  may  then  press  theni 
a  little  as  to  velocity.     When  they  are  wiell  acquainted 
with  any  set  of  id<eas,  we  may  urge  them  to  qiJiicK  transi- 
tion of  attention  from  one  to  another ;  but  if  we  insist 
uponlhis  rapidity  of  transition  before  they  are  thor-~ 
oughly  acquainted  with  each  idea  in  the  assemblage,  we 
shall  only  increase  their  timidity  and  hesitation ;  we 
shall  confound  their  understandings,  and  depress  their 
ambition. 
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It  is  of  conseijuence  to  diatinguish  between  slow  and 
sluggish  attention.  Sometimes  children  appear  stupid 
and  heavy,  when  they  are  absolutely  exhausted  by  too 
great  efforts  of  attention ;  at  other  times,  they  have 
something  like  the  same  dolness  of  aspect,  before  they 
have  had  any  thing  to  fatigUjB  them,  merely  from  their 
not  having  yet  awakened  themselves  to  business.  We 
must  be  certain  of  our  pupil's  state  of  mind  before  we 
proceed.  If  he  -be  incapacitated  from  fatigue,  let  him 
rest ;  if  he  be  torpid,  rouse  him  with  a  ratUing  peal  of 
thunder :  but  be  sure  that  you  have  not,  as  it  has  been 
said  of  Jupiter,*  recourse  to  your  thunder  only  when 
you  are  in  the  wrong.  Some  preceptors  scold  when 
they  cannot  explain,  and  grow  angry  in  proportion  to 
the  fatigue  they  see  expressed  in  the  countenance  of 
their  unhappy  pupils. '  If  a  timid  child  foresees  that  an 
explanation  will  probably  end  in  a.philipic,  he  cannot  fix 
his  attention;  he  is  anticipating  the  evil  of  your  anger, 
instead  of  listening  to  your  demonstrations;  and  he 
says,  "  Yes^  yes,  I  see,  I  know,  I  understand,"  with 
trembling  eagerness,  while,  through  the  mist  and  con< 
fusion  of  his  fears,  he  can  stiarcel3r  see  or  hear,  much 
less  understand  any  thing.  If  you  mistake  the  confusion 
and  fatigtie  of  terror  for  iriattention  pr  indolence,  and 
press  your  pupil  to  further  exertions,  you  will  confirm, 
mstead  of  curing,  hiff  stupidity.  You  must  diminish  his 
fear  before  you  can  increase  his  attention.  With  chil- 
dren who  are  thus,*  from  ti^id  anxiety  to  please,  dis- 
posed to  exert  their  faculties  too  much,  it  is'  obvious 
that  no  excitation  should  be  used ;  but  every  playful, 
every  affectionate  means  should  be  employed  to-  dissi- 
pate their  apprehensions.. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  manage  with  those  who  have, 
sluggish,  than  with  those  who  have  timid  attention. 
Indolent  children  have  not  usually  so  lively  a  taste  for 
pleasure  as  others  have ;  they  do  not  seem  to  hear  or 
see  so  quickly ;  they  are  content  with  a  little  enjoy- 
ment ;  they  have  scarcely  any  ambition ;  they  s^ena  to 
prefer  ease  to  all  sorts  of  glory ;  they  have  little  volun- 
tary exertion ;  and  the  pain  of  attention  is  to  them  so 
great;  that  they  would  preferably  endure  the  piain  of 
shame,  and  Of  all  the  accumulated  punishments  Which 
are  commonly  devised  for  them  by  the  vengeance  of 

•Lucian.    ' 
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their  etasperated  tutors;  Locke  notices  this  listless, 
lazy  humour  in  children ;  he  classes  it  under  the  head 
^*  Sauntering  ;*'  and  he  divides  saunterers  into  two  spe- 
cies :  those  who  saunter  only  at  their  books  and  tasks, 
and  those  who  haunter  at  play  and  every  thing*  The 
book-saunterers  have  only  an  acute,  the  others  have  a 
chronic  disease ;  the  one  is  easily  cured>  the  other  dis* 
ease  will  cost  more  time  and  plains. 

If,  by  some  unlucky  management,  a  vivacious  child 
acquire  a  dislike  to  literary  application,  he  may  appear 
at  hid  books  with  all  the  stupid  apathy  of  a  dunce.  In 
this  state  of  literary  dereliction,  we  should  not  force 
boo^  and  tasks  of  any  sort  upon  him ;  we  should  rather 
watch  him  when  he  is  e^ger  at  amusements  of  his  own 
s^ection>  observe  to  what  his  attention  turns,  and  culti- 
vate his  attention  upon  that  subject,  whatever  it  may 
be*  He  may  be  led  to  think*  and  to  acquire  knowledge 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  without  sitting  down  to  read ; 
and  thus  he  may  form  habits  of  attention  and  applica- 
tion, which  will  be  associated  with  pleasure.  When  he. 
returns  to  bobks,  he  will  find  that  he  understands  a 
variety  of  things  in  them  which  before  appeared  incom- 
prehensible ;  they  will  "  give  him  back  the  image  of liis 
mind,''  ^nd  he  ytrill  like  them  as  he  likes  pictures. 

As  long  as  a  child  shows  energy  upon  any  occasion, 
there  is  hope.  If  he  *'lend  his  little  sou?'*  to  whi^ming 
a  top,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  a  dunce.  When 
Alcibiades  was  a  childf  he  wa^  one'day  playing  at  dice 
with  other  boys  in  the  street ;  a  loaded  wagon  came  up 
just  as -it  was  his  time  to  throw.  At  first  he  called  tof 
the  driver  to  stop,  but  the  wagoner  would  not  stop  hj» 
horses;  all  the  boys,  except  Alcibiades,  ran  away ;  but 
Alcibiades  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  direcUy  before 
the  horses,  and  stretching  himself  out,  bid  the  wagonei^ 
drive  on  if  he  pleased.  Perhaps,  at  the  time  when  he 
showed  this  energy  about  a  game  s^  dice,  Alcibiades 
might  have  been  a  saunterer  at  his  book,  and  a  foolish 
schoolmaster  might  have  made  him  a  dunce. 

Locke  advises,  that  children  who  are  too^  much  ad- 
dicted to  what  is  called  i^ay,  should  be  surfeited  with  it, 
that  they  may  return  to  business  with  a  better  appetite. 
But  this  advice  supposes  that  play  ^s  been  previously 
interdicted,  or  that  it  is  something  pernicious : ,  we  have 

*  "And  lends  his  little  goal  at  every  stroke."— Virgil. 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  play  is  nothing  but  a  change 
of  eiT^ployment,  and  that  the  attention  may  be  exercised 
advantageously  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  which  are  not 
cfalled  Tasks.*. 

With  those  who  show  chronic  listlessness,  Locke  ad- 
vises that,  we  shonld^  use  every  sort  of  stimulus ;  praise, 
amusement,,  fine  clothes,  eating;  any  thing  that  will 
make  them  bestir  themselves.  He  argues,  that  as  there 
appears  a  deficiency  of  vigour,  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  excess  of  appetite  for  any  of  these  things ;  nay, 
further  still,  where  none  of  these  will  act,  he  advises 
compulsory  bodily  exercise.  If  we  cannot,  he  says, 
make  sure  of  the  invisible  attention  of  the^mind,  we  may 
at  least  get  something  done,  prevent  the  habit  of  total 
idleness,  and  perhaps  make  the  children  desire  to  ex- 
change labour  of  body  for  labour  of  mind.  Th^se  expe- 
dients will,  we  fear^  be  found  rather  palliative^  than  ef- 
fectual ;  if,  by  forcing  children  to  bodily  exercise,  that 
become .  disagreeable,  they  may  prefer  labour  af  the 
mind ;  but  in  making  this  exchange  or  bargaip,they  are 
sensible  that  they  choose  the  least  of  two  evils*  The 
evil  of  application  is  diminished  only  by  comparison  in 
their  estimation;  they  will  avoid  i^  whenever  they  are 
at  liberty,  ^he  love  of  eating,  of  fine  clothes,  &c.,  if 
they  stimiilate  a  slothful  child,  must  be  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  exertions ;  he  will  consider  the  perform^ce 
of  his  task  merely  as  a  painful  condition  on  his  part. 
Still  the  association  of  pain  with  literature^  continues ; 
it  is  then  impossible  that  he  should  loVe  it.  There  i^^no 
active  principle  within  him,  no  desire  for  knowledge 
excited ;  his  attention  is  forced  ;  it  ceases  the  moment 
the  external  force  is  withdrawn.  He  drudges  to  earn 
his  cream-bowl  duly  set,  but  he  will  stretqh  his  lubber 
length  the  moment  his  task  is  done.. 

There  is  another  class  of  children  opposed  to  saun- 
terers,  whom  we  may  denomins^te  volatile  geniuses. 
They  sjhow  a  vast  4^dA  of  quickness  and  vivacity ;  they 
understand  almost  before  a  tutor  ean  put  his  ideas  into 
words ;  they  observe  a  variety, of  objects,  but  they  do 
not  connect  their  .observations;  and  the  very  rapidity 
with  which  they  seize  an  explanation,  (Mrevents  them 
ftom  thoroughly  eomprehendinglt ;  they  are  easily  dis- 
turbed by  exteirnal  objects  when  they  are  thinking    Am 

♦  See  Chapter  II.  on  T»8k«. 
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they  have  ^eat  sensibility,  tlieir  associations  are  strong 
and  various ;  their  thoughts  branch  off  into  a  thousand 
beautiful,  but  useless  ramifications.  While  you  are  at- 
tempting to  instruct  them  upon  one  subject,  they  are 
inventing,  perhaps,  upon  another ;  or  they  are  following 
a  train  of  ideas  suggested  by  something  you  have  said, 
but  foreign  to  your  business.  They  are  more  pleased 
with  the  discovery  of  resemblances,  than  with  discrim- 
ination of  diiference ;  the  one  costs  them  more  time  and 
attention  than  the  other:  they  are  apt  to  say  witty 
things,  and  to  8triK.e  out  sparks  of  invention ;  but  they 
have  not  commonly  the  patience  to  form  exa^t  judg- 
ments, or  to  bring  their  first  inventions  to  perfection. 
When  they  begin  the  race,  everybody  expects  that  they 
should  outstrip  aU  competitors ;  but  it  is  oAen  seen  that 
slower  rivals  reach  the  goal  before  them.  The  predic- 
tions formed  of  pupils  of  this  temperament  vary  much, 
according  to  the  characters  of  their  tutors.    A  slow 

•man  is  provoked  by  their  dissipated  vivacity,  and,  unable 
to  catch  or  ^  their  attention,  prognosticates  that  they 
will  never  have  sufficient  application  to  learn  any  tlMng. 
l*his  prophecy,  under  certain  tuition,  would  probably 
be  accomplished.  The  want  of  sympathy  between  a 
slow  tutor  and  a  quick  child,  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
both ;  each  insists  upon  going  his  own  pace  and  his  own 
way,  and  these  ways  are  perhaps  diametrically  oppo^ 
site.  Even  in  forming  a  judgnoent  of  the  child's  atten- 
tion, the  tutor,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  his  pupil  goes  to  work,  is  liable  to  frequent 
mistakes.  Children  are  sometimes  suspected  of  not 
having  listened  to  what  has  been  said  to  them,  when 
they  cannot'  exactly  repeat  the  words  that  they  have 
heard;  they  often  ask  questions  and  make  observations 
which  seem  quite  foreign  to  the  present  business ;  but 
this  is  not  always  a  proof  that  their  minds  are  absent,  or 
that  their  attention  is  dissipated.  Their  answers  often 
appear  to  be  far  from  the  point,  because  they  suppress 

.  their  intermediate  ideas,  and  give  only  the  result  of  their 
thoughts.  This  may  be  inconvenient  to  those  who 
teach  them ;  but  this  habit  sufficiently  proves  that  these 
children  are  net  deficient  in  attention.  To  cure  them 
of  the  fault  which  they  have,  we  should  not  accuse 
them  falsely  of  another.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  be  a  fault :  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
ipany  processes  of  the  mind,  to  suppress  a  number  of 
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intermediate  ideas.  Life,  if  this  were  not  practised, 
would  be  too  short  for  those  who  think,,  and  much  too 
short  for  those  who  speak.  When  somebody  asked 
Pyrrhus  which  of  two  musicians  he  liked  the  best,  he 
answered,  "  Polysperchon  is  the  beat  general."  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  absurd  answer  of  an  absent 
person,  or  of  a,  fool,  if  we  did  hot  consider  the  ideas  that 
are  implied,  as  well  as  those  which^are  expressed. 

March  5th,  17^6.  To-day,  at  dinner,  a  lady  observed 
that  Nicholson,  WiUiamson,  Jackson,  &c.,  were  names 
which  originally  meant  the  sons  of  Nicholas,  William, 

Jackj  &c.    A  boy  who  was  present,  H ,  added,  with 

a  very  grave  face,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  speaking, 
"  Yes,  ma^am,  Tydides.'^    His  mother  asked  him  what 

he  could  mean  l^  this  absent  speech?'  H calmly 

repeated,  *'  Ma'am,  yes  *,  because  I  think  it  is  like  Ty- 
dides.'*  His  brother  S eagerly  interposed,  to  sup- 
ply the  intermediate  ideas;   "Yes,  indeed,  tnother," 

cried  he,  "  H: is  not  absent,  because  desj  in  GJreek* 

means  the  son  of  (the  race  of).  Tydides  ia  the  son  of 
Tydeus,  as  Jackson  is  the  son  of  Jack."  In  this  in- 
stance, H was  not  absent,  though  he.did  not  make 

use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  explain  his  ideas. 

August,  1796,  L — '-,  when  he  returned  home,  after 
some  months'  absence,  entertaihed'his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters with  a  new  play,  which  he  had  learned  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  told  them,  that  when  he  struck  the  table 
with  his  hand,  every  person  present  was  instantane- 
ously to  remain  fixed  in  the  attitudes  in  which  they 
should  be  when  the  blow  was  given.  The  attitudes  in 
which  some  of  the  little  company  wejre  fixed,  occasioned 
much  diversion ;  but  in  speakii\g  of  this  new  play  after- 
ward, they  had  no  name  for  it.  •  While  they  were  think- 
ing of  a  name  for  it,  H — ^  exclaimed,  "  The  Gorgon !" 
It  was  immediately  agreed  ^that  this  was  a  good  name 
for  the  play ;  and  H ,  upon  this  occasion,  was  per- 
fectly intelligible,  without  expressing  all  the  interme- 
diate ideas. 

Good  judges  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  abilities 
of  those  who  converse  with ,  them,  by  what  they  omit, 
as  well  as  by  what  they  say.  If  any  one  can  show  thai 
he  also  has  been  in  Arcadia,  he  is  sure  of  being  well 
receivedi  without  producing  minutes  of  his  journey .  Iri 
the  same  manner  we  should  judge  of  children ;  if  they 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions  in  reasoijiing,  we  may  be 
1D3 
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satisfied  that  they  have  taken  all  the  necessary  previous 
steps.  We  need  not  question  their  attention  upon  sub- 
jects  where  they  give  proofs  of  invention;  they  must 
nave  remembered  -well,  or  they  could  not  invent ;  they 
must  have  attended  well,  or  they  could  not  have  remepi* 
bered.  Nothing  wearies  a  quid^  child  more  than  to  be 
forced  slowly  to  retrace  his- own  thoughts,  and  to  repeat 
the  words  of  a  discourse  to  prove  that  he  has  listened 
to  it.  A  tutor,  who  is  slow  in  understanding  the  ideas 
of  his  vivacious  pupily  gives  him  so  much  trouble  and 
pain,  that  he  grows  silent,  fronS  finding  it  not  worth 
whUe  to  speak.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  children  ap- 
peat  stupid  aiid  silent  with  some  people,  and  sprightly 
and  talkative  with  others.  Those  who  hope  to  talk  to 
children  with  any  effect,  must,  as  Rousseau  observeSf  be 
able  to  hear  as  well  as  to  speak.  M.  de;  Segrais,  who 
was  deaf,  was  much  in  the  right  to  decline  being  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Duke  de  Maine.  A  deaf  preceptor  would 
certainly  make  a  child  dumb.  , 

To  win  the  atteption  of  vivacious  children,  we  must 
sometimes  follow  them  in  their  zigzag  course,  and  even 
press  them  to  the  end  of  their  own  train  of  thought. 
They  will  be'  content  when  they  have  obtained  a  full 
hearing ;  then  they  will  have  leisure  to  discover  that 
what  they  were  in  such  haste  to  utter,  was  not  so  well 
worth  saying  as  they  imagined ;  that  their  bright  ideas 
often,  when  steadily  examined  by^  themselves,  fade  into 
absurdities. 

"  Where  does  this  path  lead  to?  Can't  we  get  over 
this  stiie  I  May  I  onlif  go  into  this  wood  1"  e^tcl'aims  an 
active  child,  when  he  is  taken  out  to  walk.  Every  path 
appears  more  delightful  than  the  straight  road;  but  let 
him  try  the  paths,  they  will  perhaps  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  then  his  imagination  will  be  corrected.  Let 
him  try  his  own  experiments,  then  he  will  be  ready  to 
try  yours ;  and  if  yours  succeed  better  than  his  own, 
you  will  secure  his  confidence.  After  a  child  has  talked 
on  for  some  time,  till  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  ideas, 
then  he  will  perhaps  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say; 
and  if  he  finds  it  better  than  what  he  has  been  saying 
himself,  he  will  voluntarily  give  you  his  attentiiDn  the 
hext  time  you  begin  to  speak.  ,         .         :      . 

Vivacious  children  are  peculiaifly  susceptible  of  blame 
and  praise ;  we  have,  therefore,  great  power  over  their 
attachment,  if  we  manage  these  excitements  properly. 
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These  children  should  not  be  praised  for  their  happy  hits ; 
their  first*  g^iances  should  not  be  extolled ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  rewarded  with  universal  ap- 
probation, when  they  give  proofs  of  patient  industry, 
when  they  bring  any  thing  to  perfection.  No  one  can 
bring  any  thing  to  perfection  without  long-continued 
attention;  and  industry  and  perseverance  presuppose 
attention.  Proo(^  of  any  of  tnese  qualities  may  tlu^re- 
fore  satisfy  us  as  to  the  pupiPs  capacity  and  habits  of 
attention ;  we  need  not  stand  by  to  see  the  attention 
exercised;  the  thipgs  produced  are  su^cient  evidence. 
Bufibn  tells  us  that  he  wrote  his  Epoqoes  de  la  Nature 
orer  eighteen  times  before  he  could  perfect  it  to  his 
taste.  The  high  finish  of  hi^  composition  is  sufficient 
evidence  to.  intelligent  readers,  that  he  exerted  long- . 
continued  attention  upon  the  work ;  they  do  not  require 
to  have  the  eighteen  copies  produced. 

Bacon  supposes,  that  for  every  disease  of  the  mind, 
specific  remedies  might  be  found  in  a[:^opriale  studies 
ai^  exercises.  Thus,  for  '^  birdwitted^*  children  he  pre- 
scribes the  study  of  mathematics,  because,  in  mathemat- 
ical studies,  the  attention  must  be  fixed;  the  least  inter- 
mission of  thought  breaks  the  whole  ^faain  of  reaapning^ 
their  labour  is  lost,  and  they  must  begin  their  demon- 
stration  again.  This  principle  is  excellent;  but  to  ap- 
ply it  advantageously,  we  should  cboose  moments  wh<Hi 
a  mathematical  demonstration  is  interesting  to  children, 
else  we  hav^  not  sufficient  motive  to  excite  diem  to 
commence  the  demonstration ;  they  will  perceive  tW 
they  lose  all  their  labour  if  their  attention'  is  interrupted ; 
but  how  shall  we  make  them  begin  .to  attend  1  There 
are  a  variety  of  subjects  which  are  interesting  to  chil- 
dren, to  which  we  may  ap[^y  Bacon's  principle ;  for  in* 
stance,  a  child  is  eager  to  hear  a  story 'which  you  are 
going  to  tell  him;  yon  may  exercise  his  attention  by 
your  manner  of  telling  this  story-;  you  may  employ  with 
advantage  the  beautiful  4Sp(|ech  called  iuspensum:  but 
you  must  take  care>that  the  hope -which  is  long  de- 
ferred be  at  last  gratified.  The  young  eritics  will  look 
back,  when  your  story  is  finished,  and  will  ^examine 
whether  their  attention  has  been  wasted,. or  whether  all 
the  particulars  to  which  it  w;as  directed  were  essential. 
Though  in  amusing;  stories  we  reconmiend  the  .figure 
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called  suspension,*  we  do  n<9t  recommend  its  use  in  ex« 
planations.  Our  explanations  should  be  put  into  as  few 
words  as  possible :  the  closer  the  connexion  of  ideas, 
the  better.  When  we  say,  allow  time  to  understand 
your  explanations,  we  mean,  allow  time  between  each 
idea ;  do  not  fill  up  the  interval  with  words.  Never,  by 
way  of  gaining  time,  pay  in  sixpences ;  this  is  the  last 
rftource  of  a  bankrupt. 

We  formerly  observed  that  a  preceptor,  in  his  fitst 
lessons  on  any  new  subject,  must  sDbmit  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  repeating  his  terms  and  his  reasoning,  until  these 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  his  pupils.  He  must,  how- 
ever, proportion  the  number  of  his  repetitions  to  the 
temper  and  habits. of  his  pupils,  elsfe  he  will  weai^,  in- 
stead df  strengthening  the  attention.  W^hen  a  thing  is 
clear,  let  him  never  try  to  make  it  clearer;  when  a 
thing  is  understood,  not  a  word  more  of  exemplification 
should  be  added.  To  mark  precisely  the  moment  when 
the  pupit  understands  what  is*  said,  the  moment  when 
he  is  master  of  the  necessary  ideas,  and,  consequently, 
the  moment  when  repetition  should  cease,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
countenance,  the  eye,  the  voice,  and  manner  of  the  pu- 
pil, mark  this  instant  to  an  observing  preceptor ;  but  a 
preceptor  who  is  absorbed,  in  hi&^own  ideas,  will  never 
think  of  looking  in  his  pupiFs  face ;  he  will  go-on  with 
his  routine  of  explanation,  while  his  once  lively,  atten- 
tive pupil,  exhibits  opposite  to  him  the  picture  of  stupid 
fied  fatigue.  Quick,  intelligent  children,  Who  have  fre- 
quently found  that  lessons  are  reiterated  by  a  patient 
but  injudicious  tutor,  will  learn  a  careless  mode  of  lis- 
tening at  intervals;  they  will  say  to  themsuelves,  "  Oh,  I 
shall  liear  tlus  again  !'*  And  if  any  stray  thought  comes 
across  their^  minds,  they  will  not  scruple  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  will  afterward  ask. for  a  repetition  of  the 
words  or  ideas  which  they  missed  during  this  excursion 
of  fancy.  When  they  hear  the  warning  advertisement 
of  '*  certainly  for  the  last  time  this  season,"  they  will 
deem  it  time  enough  to  attend  to  the  performance.  To 
cure  them  of  this  presumption  in  favour  of  our  patience, 
and  of  their  own  superlative  quickness,  we  should  press 
that  quickness  to  its  utmost  speed.  Whenever  we  call 
for  their  attention,  let  it  be  on  subjects  highly  interest* 

*DeinoIogy. 
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ing  or  amusing;  and  let  i(s  give  them  bat' just  sufficient 
time  with  their  fullest  exertion  to  catch  our  words  and 
ideas.  As  these  quick  gentlemen  are  proud  of  their 
rapidity  of  apprehension,  this  method  will  probably  se- 
cure their  attention ;  they  will  dread  the  disgrace  of  not 
understanding  what  is  said,  and  they  will  feel  that  they 
cannot  understand  unless  they  exert  prompt,  vigorous, 
unremitted  attention. 

-  The  Dutchess  of  Kingston  used  to  complain  that  sfhe 
could  never  ac<)uire  any  knowledge,  because  she  never 
could  meet  with  anybpdy  who  could  teach  her  any 
thing  ^'  in  two  words."  Her  grace  felt  the  same  sort 
of  impatience  which  was  expressed  by  the  tyrant  who 
expected  to  find  a  royal  road  to  geometry. 

Those  who  believe  themselves  endowed  with  genius, 
expect  to  find  a  royal  road  in  eveiy  science,  shorter 
and  less  laborious  than  the  beaten  paths  oJP  industry. 
Their  expectations  are  usually  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance ;  they  see  to  the  summit  only  of  one  hill,  and 
they  do  not  suspect  the  Alps  that  will  arise  as, they  ad- 
vance: but  ^s  children  become  less  pi^esumptubus,  as 
they  acquire  more  knowledge,  we  may  bear  with  their 
juvenile  impatience,  while  we  take  measures  to  enlarge 
continually  their  sphere  of  information.  We  should  not, 
however,  humour  the  attention  of  young  people,  by 
teaching  them  always  in  the  modie  which  we  khow  suits 
their  temper  best.  Vivacious  pupils  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  accustomed  to  an  exact  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars ;  and  we  should  take  opportunities  to  convince 
them,  that  an  orderly  connexion  of  proofi^,  and  a  minute 
observation  of  apparent  trifles,  are  re<][ui8ite  to  produce 

..  the  lively  descriptions,  great  discoveries,  and  happy  in- 
ventions, which  pupils  t)f  this  disposition:  are  ever  prone 
to  admife  with  enthusiasm.  They  will  learn  not  to  pass 
over  old  things,  when  they  perceive  that  these  may  lead 
to  something  new  ;  and  they  will  even  submit  to  sober 
attention,  when  they  feel  that  this  is  necessary  even  to 
the  rapidity  of  genius.  In  the  ^'  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture," there  has  been  judiciously  preserved  a  curious 
instance  of  literary  patience;  the  rough  draught  of  that 
beautiful  passage  in  Pope's  translation  of  the  Diad 
which  describes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
The  lines  are  in  Pope's  handwriting,  and  his  numerous 
corrections  appear ;  the  lines  which  seem  to  the  reader 
to  have  been  struck  off  at  a  single  happy  stroke,  are 
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proved  to  have  been  touched  and  retouched  with  thd 
indefatigable  attention  of  a  great  writer.  The  fragnventf 
with  all  its  climax  of  corrections,  was  shown  to  a  young 
vivacious  poet  of  nine  years  old,  as  a  practical  lesion,  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  patience,  to  arrive  at  perfection. 
Similar  examples,  from  real  life«  should  b^  produced  to 
young  people  at  proper  tiipes;  the  testimony  of  men  of 
acknowledged  abilities,  of  men  whom  they  have  admired 
for  genius,  will  come  with  peculiar  force  in  favour  of 
application.  Parents  well  acquainted  with  literature, 
Cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  find  apposite  illustrations^.  The 
Life  of  Franklin  is  an  excellent  example  of  persevering 
industry;  the  vauriatiohs  in  different  editions  of  Vol- 
taire's dramatic  poetry,  ^nd  in  Pope's  works,  are  worth 
examining.  All  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  eloquent 'aca- 
demical discourses  enforce  the  doctrine,  of  patience ; 
when  he  wants  to  prove  to  painters  the  value  of  con- 
tinual energetic  attention,  bJe  quotes  from  Livy  the  char- 
acter of  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
antiquitv.  So  certain  it  is,  that  the  same  principle  per- 
vades all  superior  niinds :  whatever  may  oe  their  pur- 
suits, attention  is  the  avowed  primary  cau^e  of  their 
success.  These  examples  from  the  dead  should  be 
well  supported  by  examples  from  among  the  living. 
In  common  life,  occurrences  can  frequeiitly  be  pointed 
out,  in  which,  attention  and  application  a^e  amply  re- 
warded with  success. 

It  will  encourage  those  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion, to  observe,  Aat  two  of  the  most  diiOlcult  exercises 
of  the  mind  can,  by  practice,  be  rendered  familiar,  even 
by'persons  whom  we  do  not  consider  as  possessed  of 
superior  talents.  Abstraction  and.  Iransition— abstrac- 
tion, the  power  of  withdrawing  the  attention  from  all" 
external  objects,  and  concentrating  it  upon  some  par- 
ticular set  of  ideas,  we  admire  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult exercises  of  the  philosopher.  Abstraction  was  for- 
merly considered  as  such  a  difficult  and  painful  opera- 
tion, that  it  required  perfect  silence  and  solitude ;  many 
ancient  philosophers  quarrelled  with  their  senses,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  caves,  to  secure  their  attention 
f/om  the  distraction  caused  bjr  external  objects.  .  But 
modern*  philosophers  have  discovered,  that  neither 
caves  nor  lamps  are  essential  to  the  full  and  successful 

t  See  CondillaCf  Art  de  Penser. 
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exerci9e  pf  their  mental  powers.  Persona  of  ofdiiary 
abilities,  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  of  a  public  city,  in  the  noUe  of  rumbling 
carts  and.  rattling  carriages,  amid  the  voices  of  a  ibuU 
titude  of  people  talking  upon  various  subjects,  amid  the 
provoking  interruptions  of  continual  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  in  the  broad  glare  of  a  hot  sun,  can  command 
and  abstract  their  attention  so  far  as  to  calculate  yards, 
ells,  and  nails,  to  cast  up  long  sums  in  addition  right  to 
a  firtj^ing*  and  to  make  out  multifarious  bills  with  quick 
and  unerring  precision.  In  almost  all  the  diniag-hoiisea 
at  Vienoa,  as  a  late  traveller*  informs  us,  *'  a  biUtif  £ue 
containing  a  vast  collection  of  dishes  is  written  out,  and 
the  prices  are  affixed  to  each  article.  As  th^  peoi^e  of 
Vieuia  are  fond  of  variety,  the  calculation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  repast  would  appear  somewhat  embanraa* 
sing;  this,  however^  is  done  by  mechanical  habit  with 
great  speed ;  the  custom  is,  for  the  party  who  has  dined 
to  name  the  dishes,  and  the  quantity  of  bread  and. wine. 
The  keller,  who  attends  on  this  occasion,  follows  every 
article  yon  hame  with  the  sqm,  which  this  adds  to  the 
cakulatioh,  and  the  whole  is  performed,  to  whatever 
amount,  without  ink  or  paper.  It  iscurious  to  hear-ihis 
ceremony,  which  is  muttered  with  great  gravitjc,' yet 
performed  wi^  accuracy  and  despatch.'^ 

We  coolly  observe,  when  we  read  these  things,  ^^  Yes* 
this  is  all  habit ;  anybody  who  had  used  hioaaeif  to  it 
might  do  the  same  things. '*  Yet  the  very  same  power 
of  abstracting  the  attention,  when  em{)Ioyed  upon  scien- 
tific and  literary  subjects,  woidd  excite  our  astonish- 
ment; and  we  should^  perhaps,  inunediat^y  attribiiteit 
to  superior  original  genius.  We  may  surelj  ediusate 
children  to  this  habit  of  abstracting  the  attention,  whidi 
we  allow  depends  entirely  upon  practice.  .  When  we 
are  very  much  interested  upon  any  subject,  we  attMid  to 
it  exclusively,  and,  without  any  effort,  we  smrmount  all 
petty  interposing  interruptions.  When  we  ar»  reading 
an  interesting  book,  twenty  peojde  may  eeikverse  round 
about  us  without  -our  hearing  one  word  that  they  say , 
when  we  are  in  a  crowded  playhouse,  the  moment  we 
become  interested  in  the- play  the  audience  vanish  from 
our  sight,,  and  in  the  midst  of  variou$  noises,  we  hear 
only  the  voices  of  the  acton. 
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,  *  In  the  same  manner,  children,  by  theiir  eager  looks 
and  their  unaffected  absence  to  all  external  circum- 
stances, show  when  they  are  thoronghly  interested  by 
any  story  that  is  told  with  eloquence  suited  to  their 
age.  When  we  would  teach  them  to  attend  in  the  midst 
of  noise  and  interruptions,  we  should  begin  by  talking 
to  them  about  things  which  we  are  sure  will  please  them  % 
by  degrees  we  may  sp^ak  on  less, captivating  subjects, 
when  we  perceive  that  their  Imbit  of  beginning  to  listen 
with  an  expectation  of  pleasure  is  formed.  Whenever 
a  child  happens  to  he  intent  uj)on  any  favouHte  amuse- 
ment, or  when  he  is  reading  any  very  entertaining  book, 
we  may  increase  the  busy  hum  around  htm,  we  may 
make  what  bustle  we  please,  he  will  probably  continue 
attentive ;  it  is  useful  therefore  to  give  him  such  amuse- 
ments and  such  books  when  there  is  a  noise  or  bustle  in 
the  room,  because  then  he  will  learn  to  disregard  all 
interruptions ;  and  when  this  habit  is  formed,  he  onay 
even  read  less  amusing  books  in  the  same  company, 
without  being  interrupted  by  the  usual  noises. 

The  power  of  abstracting  our  attention  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  necessary  to  the  successful  labour  of  tho 
understanding ;  but  we  may  fbrther  observe,  that  this 
abstraction  is  characteristic  in  some  cases  of  heroism 
as  welt  as  of  genius.  Charles  the.  Twelfth  and  Ar- 
chimedes were  very -different  men;  yet  both,  in  similar 
circumstances,  gave  similar  proofs  vf  their  uncommon 
power  of  abstracting  their  attention.  *'  What  has  the 
bomb  to  do^  with  what  you  are  writing  to  Sweden,*'  said 
the  hero  to  his  pale  secretary  when  a  bomb  burst 
through  the  roof  of  his  apartment,  and  he,  continued  to 
dictate  his  letter.  Archimedes  went  on  with  his  de- 
mQnstration  in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  and  when  a  brutal 
soldier  entered  with  a  drawn  sword,  the  philosopher 
only  begged  he  niight  solve  his  problem  before  he  were 
put  to  death.  > 

Presence  of  mind  in  danger,  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  depend  upon  our  quick  perception,  of  all  the  present 
circumstances,  frequently  demands  a  total  abstraction 
of  our  thoughts.  In  danger,  fear  is  the  motive  which 
excites  our  exertions ;  but  from  all  the  ideas  that  fear 
naturally  suggests,  we  must  abstract  our  attention,  or 
we  shall  not  act  with  courage  or  prudence..  In  propor-> 
tion  to  the  violence  of  our  terror,  our  voluntary  exer- 
tion must  he  great  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  the 
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present  danger,  and  to  recollect  the  means  of  escape. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  danger  has  been  associated 
with  the  use  of  certain  methods  of  escape,  we  use  these 
without  deliberation,  and  consequently'  without  any 
effort  of  attention ;  as  when  we  see  any  thing  catch 
f  re,  we  instantly  throw  water  upon  the  flaniBs  to  ex- 
tinguish thienp.  But  in  new  situations,  where  we  have 
no  mechanical  courage,  we  must  exert  much  voluntary, 
quick,  abstract  attention,  to  escape  from  danger. 

When  Le^,  the  poet,  was  confined  in  Bedlam,  a  friend 
went  to  visit  him ;  and  finding  that  he  could  converse 
reasonably,  or  at  least  reasonably  for  a  poet,  imagined 
that'  Lee  was  cured  of  hi»  madness.  The  poet  offered' 
to  show  him  Bedlam.  They  went  over  this  melancholy, 
medical  prison,  Lee  moralii^ng  philosophically  enough 
all  the  time  to  keep  his  companion  perfectly  at  ease.  At 
length  they  ascended  together  to  the  top  of  the  building ; 
and,  as  they  were  both  looking  down  from  the  perilous 
height,  Lee  seized  his  friend  b}^  the  arm ;  "  Let  us  im- 
mortalize ourselves !"  he  exclaimed ;  ^  Let  us  take  this 
leap.  We'll  jump  down  together  this  in«tant*"-r-**  Any 
man  could  jump  down,"  said  lus  friend,  coolly ;  ^  we 
should  not  immortalize  ourselves  by  that  leap ;  but  let 
us  go  down,  and  try  if  w^.«an  jump  up  again.**  The 
madman,  struck  with  the  idea  of  a  more  astonishing  leap 
than  that  which  he  had  himself  proposed,  3rielded  to  this 
new  impulse,  and  his  friend  rejoice  to  see  him  run  down 
stairs  full  of  a  new  project  for  securing  immortality. 

Lee's  fhend,  upon  this  occasion,  showed  rather  ab- 
sence than  presence  of  mind :  befpre  he  could  have  in- 
vented the  happY  answer  that  saved  his  life,  he  must 
have  abstracted  his  mind  from  the  passion  of  fear ;  he 
must  have  rapidly  turned  his  attention  upon  k  variety 
of  ideas  unconnected  by  any  former  associations  with 
the  exciting  motive— falling  from  a  height^— fractured 
sculls — certain  death — impossibility  of  reasoning  or 
wrestling  with  a  madman.  TJiiB  was  the  train  of 
thoughts  which  we  might  naturally  expebt  to  arise  in 
such  a  situation,  but  from  all  these  ihe  man  of  presence 
of  mind  turned  away  his  attention ;  he  must  have  di- 
rected his  thoughts  in  a<;ohtrary  line :  first,  he  must  have 
thought  of  the  means  of  saving  himself,  of  some  argu^ 
ment  likely  to  persuade  a  madman,  of  some  argument 
peculiarly  .suited  to  Lee's  imagination,  and  applicable  to 
nis  situation ;  he  must  at  this  moment  have  considered 
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that  alarming  situatian  without  thinking  of  his  fears, 
for  the  interval  in  which  all  these  ideas  pa^ed  in  his 
mind  must  have  been  so  short,  that  he  could  not  have 
had  leisure  to  combat  fear ;  if  any  of  the  ideas  assoei- 
ated  with  that  passion  had  interrupted  his  reasonings,  he 
would  not  havQ  invented  his  answer  in  time  to  have 
saved  his  life. 

We  cannot  foresee  on  what  occasions  presence  of 
mind  may  be  waated»  but  we  may,  by  education,  give 
that  general  command  of  abstract  attention,  ^hich  is 
essential  to  its  exercise  in  all  cirpumstaoces. 

Transition  of  thought,  the  power  of  turaing  attention 
quickly  to  different  subjects  or  employmenia,  is  another 
of  those  mental  habits^  which  in  some  cases  we  call 
genius,  and  which  in  others  we  perceive  depends  entirely 
iJ^[>on  practice.  A  number  of  trials  in  one  newspaper, 
upon  a  i^riety  of  tgncoimected  subjects,  once  struck  our 
eye,  and  we  saw  the  name  of  a  celebrated  lawyer*  as 
counsel  in  each  cause.  We  could  not  help  feeling  in- 
voluntary admiration  at  that  versatility  of  genius,.whioh 
could  pass  from  a  fractional  calculation  about  a  London 
chaldron  of  coals,  to  the  Jamaica  laws  of  insurance ; 
firom  the  bargains  of  a  citizen,  to  the  divorce  of  a  fine 
lady ;  from  pathos  to  argument ;  frqm  arithmetic  to  wit ; 
from  cross-examinktion  to  eloquence.  For  a  moment 
we  forgot  bur  sober  principles,  and  ascribed  all  this  ver- 
satility of  mind  to  nttural  genius ;  but  upon  reflection 
we  recurred  to  the  belief,  that  this  dexterity  of  intellect 
was  not  bestowed  by  nature.  We  observe  in  men  who 
have  no  poretensions  to  genius,  similar  versatility  of 
mind  as  to  their  usual  employments.  The  daily  oceu* 
pations  of  Mr.  filwes's  hiintsman  were  as  various  and 
ineongruous,  and  required  as  quick  transitions  of  atten- 
tion, as  any  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

^'Atf  four  o^clock  he  milked  the  cows;  then  got 
breakfast  for  Mr.  Elwes  and  friends ;  then  slipping  on  a 
gteen  coaj;,  he  hurried  into  the  stable,  saddled  the  horses, 
got  the  hounds  out  of  the  kennel,  and  away  they  went 
into  the  field.  After  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  he  refreshed 
himself,  by  rubbing  down  two  or  three  horses  as  quickly 
as  he  ^ouid ;  then  runi^ing  into  the  house  to  lay  the 
cloth,  and  wait  at  dinner  ;  then: hurrying  again  into  the 

*  Mr.  Enkili»— The  Star. 
^      t  See  LiiiB  of  John  Elwes,  Esq.  by  T.  Topham. 
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«taUe  to  feed  the  horses,  diversified  with  an  interlude  of 
the  cows  again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  feed,  and  eight 
hunters  to  litter  down  for  the  night."  Mr.  Elwes  used 
to  call  this  huntsman  an  idle  dog,  who  wanted  to  be 
paid  for  doing  nothing ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  require  any  such  rapid  daily 
transitions  in  the  exercise  of  attention  from  our  pupils ; 
but  we  think  that  much  may  be.  done  to  improve  ver- 
satility of  mindj  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  their 
occupations.  When  we  are  tired  of  smelling  a  rose, 
yre  can  smell  a  carnation  with  pleasure ;  and  when  the 
sense  of  smell  is  fatigued,  yet  we  can  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful colours  with  del^^ht.  When  we  are  tired  of  think- 
ing upon  one  subject,  we  can  attend  to  another ;  when 
our  memory  is  fatigued,  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
entertains  us ;  and  when  we  are  weary  of  reasoning, 
we  can  amase  ourselves  with  wit  and  humour.  Men 
who  have  attended  much  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
mind,  seem  to  have  felt  all  tbi9»  and  they  have  kept 
some  subordinate  tjiste  as  a  refreshment  after  their 
labours.  Descartes  went  from  the  system  of  the  world 
to  his  flower-garden;  Galileo  used  to  read  Ariosto; 
and  the  metaphysical  Dr.  ClaAe  recovered  himself  from 
abstraction  by  jumping'  over  chairs  and  t^bles^  The 
learned  and  mdefatigable  Chancellor  d'Aguessejau  de- 
clared, that  change  of  en^ployoient  was  tbe  only  recri- 
atton  ha  ever  knew.  Even  Montaigne,  who  found  his 
recreation  in  playing  with  his  cat,  educated  himself 
better  than  those  are  educated  who  go  from  intense 
study  to  complete  idleness.  It  has  been  very  wisely 
recommended  by  Mr.  Locke,  that  young,  people  should 
early  be  taught  some  mechanical  employment,  or  some 
agreeable  art,  to  which  they  may  recur  for  relief  when 
they  are  tired  by  mental  application.* 

Doctor  Darwin  supposes  that  *>  animal  motions,  or 
configurations  of  the. organs  of  sense,  constitute  our 
ideas.l  The  fatigue,  he  observes,  that  follows  a  con- 
tinued attention  of  th^  mind  to  one  object,  is  relieved  by 
changing  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  as  the  continued 
movement  of  one  limb  is  relieved  by  moving  another  in 
its  6tead.'*  Dr.  Darwin  has  further  suggested  a  tempt- 
ing subject  of  experiment  in  his  theory  of  ocular  spec- 

♦  See  Copter  on,  Toys, 
t  Zoonomia,  toI.  i.  p.  21-,  24. 
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tra,  to  which  we  refer  mgeaious  preceptors.  Many 
useful  experin)ents  in  edupation  might  be  tried  upon  the 
principles  which  are  there  suggested.  We  dare  not  here 
trust  ourselves  to  speculate  upon  this  subject,  because  we 
^re  not  at  present  povided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
/acts  to  apply  our  theory  to  practice.  If  we  could  ex- 
actly discover  how  to  arrange  mental  employments  80 
as  to  induce  actions  in  the  ailtagonist  faculties  of  the 
mind,  we  might  relieve  it  from  fatigue  in  the  same  man- 
tier  as  the  eye  is  relieved  by  change  of  colour.  By  pur- 
suing this  idea,  might  we  not  hope  to  cultivate  the 
general  power  of  attention  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
hitherto  linkiiown  ? 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how,  by  different  ar- 
rangements and  proper  excitations,  a  preceptor  may 
ac(}uire  that  command  over  the  attention  of  his  pupils, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  successful  'instruction ; 
but  we  must  recollect,  that  when  the  years  commonly 
devoted  to  education  are  over,  tvhen  young  people  are 
no  longer  under  the  care  of  a  preceptor,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  the  advantages  of  a  command  of  attention, 
whenever  they  mix  ih  the  active  business  of  life,  or 
whenever  they  apply  to  any  profession,  to  literature^  or 
science.  Their  attention  must  now  be  entirely  volun- 
ta^ry ;  they  will  have  no  tutor  to  excite  them  to  exertion, 
no  nice  habitual  arrangements  to  assist  them  in  their 
daily  occupations.  Jt  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  that 
we  should  substitute  ike  power  of  voluntary,  for  the 
^  habit  of  associated  attention.  With  youn?  children 
.we  depend  upon  particular  associations  of  place,  time, 
and  manner;  upon  different'sorts  of  excitement,  to  pro- 
duce habits  of  employment :  but  as  our  pupils  advance 
in  thdr  education,  all  these  temporary  excitements 
should  oe  withdrawn.  Some  large,  but  distant  object, 
some  pursuit  which  is  not  to  be  rewarded  with  imme- 
diate praise,  but  rather  with  permanent  advantage  and 
esteem,  should  be  held  Qut  to  the  ambition  of  youth. 
All  tlie  arrangements  sTiould  be  left  to  the  pupil  him- 
self;  all  the  difficulties  Should  be  surmounted  by  his  own 
industry,  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  own  success 
■and  improvemmil,  will  now  probably  be  a  sufficient 
stimulus;  his  preceptor  will  now  rather  be  his  partner 
than  his  master,  he  should  rather  share  the  labour  than 
.  attempt  to  direct  it ;  this  species  of  sympathy  in  study 
diminishes  the  pain  of  attention,  and  gives  an  agreeable 
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iaterest  even  in  the  most  tiresome  researches;  Wkena 
yoang  man  perceives  that  his  preceptor  becomes  in  this 
manner  the  companion  of  his  exertions,  he  loses  all  sas* 
picion  that  he  is  compelled  to  mental  labour ;  it  is  im- 
proper to  saj^  loies,  for  in  a  good  education  this  sus* 
picion  tieed  not  ever  be  created :  he  discovers,  we 
should  rather  say,  that  aU  the  habits  of  attention  which 
he  has  acquired,  are  those  which  are  use^il  to  men  as- 
well  as  to  children;  and  he  feels  the  advantage  of  his 
cultivated  powers  on  every  fresh  occasion.  He  will 
peeceive,  that  young  men  who  have  been  iti  educated, 
canniot,  by  any  motive,  command  their  vigorous  atten- 
tion, and  he  will  feel  the  cause  of  his  own,8uperiority« 
when  he  comes  to  any  trial  x>f  skill  with  inattentive 
men  of  genius. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  Bayle  uses,  to  prove  that 
fortune  has  a  greater  influence  than  prudence  in  the 
^fi^irs  of 'men,  is  founded  upon  the  common.  obselTa- 
tion,  that  men  of  the  best  abilities  cannot  frequently  re- 
collect, in  urgent  circumstances,  what  they  have  said 
or  done ;  the  things  occur  to  them  perhaps  a  morpent 
after  they  are  past.  The  fact  seems  to '  be,  that  they 
could  not,  Tn  the  proper  moment,  command  their  atten- 
tion; but  this  we  should  attribute  to  the  want  of  pru- 
dence in  their  early  education.  Thus,  Bayle's  argut 
ment  does  not,  in  this  point  of  view,  prove  any  thing  in 
fa^vour  of  fortune.  Those  who  can  best  command  their 
attention,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  circumstances,  have 
the  most  useful  abilities;  without  this  command  of 
mind,  men  of  genius,  a»  they  are  called,  are  hopeless 
beings;  with  it,  persons  of  inferior  capacity  become 
valuable.  Addison  trembled  and  doubted,  and  doubted 
and  trembled,  when  he  was  tc^  write  a  dommon  official 
paper ;'  and  it  is  said,  that  he  was  absolutely  obliged  to 
resign  his  place,  because  he  coulji  not  decide  iu  time 
whether  he  should  write  a  that  or  a  which.  No  business 
could  have  been  transacted  by  such  an  imbectile  ministen 

To  substitute  voluntary  for .  associated  -attention,  we 
may  withdraw  some  of  the  usually  associated  circum- 
stances, and  increase  the  excitement ;  and  we  may  after- 
ward accustom  the  pupiil  to  act  from  the  hope  of  distant 
pleasures.  Unless  children  can  be  actuated  by  the  view  ' 
of  future  distant  advantage,  they  eannpt  be  capable  of 
long-continued  application;  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain how  the  value  of  distant  pleasures  can  be  increased, 
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and  made  to  act  with  snfiicient  force  upon  the  mind^ 
when  we  hereafter  speak  of  judgment  and  of  imag- 
ination* 

It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  of  wit  and  judg* 
me)it  have  perhaps  originally  the  same  powers,  and 
that  the  difference  in  their  characters  arises  from  their 
habiti  of  attention,  and  the  different  class  of  objects  to 
whitih  they  have  turned  their  thoughts.  The  manner  in 
which  we  are  first  taught  to  observe,  and  to  reason^  must 
in  the  first  years  of  life  decide  these  Irabits.  There  are 
two  methods  of  teal^hing :  one  which  ascends  from  par> 
ticurarfabts  to  general  principles;  the  other  wliich  de- 
scends Jirom  the  general  principles  to  particular  facts ; 
one' which  builds  up,  another  which  takes  to  pieces  ;  the 
synthetic  and  the  analytic  method.  The  words  analysis 
and  syh thesis  are  frequently  misapplied,  and  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  write  or  to  speak  longaboutthese  methods  with- 
out confounding  them :  in  learning  or  in  teaching  wo 
rOften  use  them  alternately.  We  first  observe  particu- 
lars ;  then  form  some  general  idea  of  classification ; 
then  descend  again  to  new  particulars,  to  observe 
whether  they  correspond  with  our  principle. 

Children  acquire  knowledge,  and  their  attention  al- 
ternates from  particul^aur  to  general  ideas,  exactly  in  tlie 
same  manner.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  men  who 
have  begun  by-  forming  suppositions,  are  inclined  to 
adapt  and  td  compress  their  consequent  observations 
to  the  mesKSUfe  of  their  theories ;  they  have  been  negli- 
gent i  A  collecting  facts,  and  have  not  condescended  to 
,  try  experiments.  This  disposition  of  mind,  during  a 
long  period  of  time,  retarded  improvement,  and  knowU 
edge  was  confined^  to  a  few  peremptory  maxims  and 
exclusive  principles.  The  necessity  of  collecting  facts, 
and  of  trym^:  experiments,  was  at  length  perceived ;  and 
in  all  the  sciences  this  mode  has  lately  prevailed ;  con- 
sequently, we  have  now  on  many  subjects  a  treasure  <>f 
accumulated  facts.  We  are,  in  educating  children,  to 
^t  them  in  possession  of  all  this  knov^edge,;  and  a 
judicious  preceptor  wiH  wish  to  know,  not  only  how 
these  facts  can  be  crammed  speedily  into  his  pupil's 
memory,;  but  what  order  of  presenting  them  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  understanding ;  h6  will  desire  to 
cultivate  his  pupiVs  faculties,  that  he  may  a<»iuire  new 
facts,  and  make  new  observations  after  all  the  old  facts 
have  been  ttnraaged  in  his  mind. 
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By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  past  experiments,  and* 
by  the  rejection  of  what  are  useless,  an  able  instructer 
can  show,  in  a  small  compass,  what  it  has  cost  the 
labour  of  ages  to  accumulate  ;  he  may  teach  in  a  few 
hours  what  the  most  ingenious  pupil,,  left  to  his  own 
random  efforts,  could  not  have  learned  in  many  years. 
It  would  take  up  as  much  time  to  go  over  all  the  steps 
which  have  been  made  in  any  science,  as  it  originally 
cost  the  first  discoverers.  Simply  to  repeat  all  the 
fruitless  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  chym- 
istry,  for  instance,  would  probably  employ  the  longest 
life  that  ever  was  devoted  to  science ;  nor  would  the 
individual  have  got.on^  step  forwarder ;  he  would  die, 
and  with  him  his  recapitulated  knowledge ;  neither  he 
nor  the  world, would  be  the  better  for  it.  It  is  our 
business  to  save  children  all  this  useless  labour,  and  all 
this  waste  of  the  power  of  attention.  A  pupil  who  is 
properly  instructed,  with  the  same  quantity  of  attention, 
learns,  perhaps,  a  hundred  times  as  much  in  the  same 
time,  as  he  could  acquire  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned 
preceptor  ignorant  in  the  art.  of  teaching. 

The  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  of  instruction 
will  both  be  found  useful  when  judiciously  employed. 
Where  the  enumeration  of  particulars  fatigues  the  at- 
tention, we  should,  in  teaching  any  science,  l)egin  by 
stating  the  general  principles,  and  afterward  produce 
only  the  facts  essential  to  their  illustration  and  proof. 
But  wherever  we  have  not  accumulated  a  sufRcienl 
number  of  facts  to  be  accurately  certain  of  any  general 
principle,  we  must,  however  tedious  the  t^sk,  enumerate 
all  the!  facts  that  are  known,  and  warn  the  pupil  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  science.  All  the  facts  must,  in 
this  case,  be  stored  up  with  scrupulous  accuracy ;  we 
cannot  determine  which  are  unimpoi^tant,  and  which 
nvay  prove  essemially  useful ;  thiis  can  be  decided  only 
by  future  experiments.  By  thus  stating  honestly  to  our 
pupils  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  a^  well  as  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge ;  by  thus  directing  attention  to  the  im- 
perfections of  science,  rather  than  to  the  study  of  theo- 
ries, we  shall  avoid  the  just  reproaches  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  dogmatic  vanity  of  learned  preceptors. 

**  For  as  knowledges  are  ,now,"  says  Bacon,  "  there 
is  a  kind  of  contract  of  error  between  the  deliverer  and 
receiver ;  for  he  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth  to 
deliver  it  in  such  a  form  as  may  be  best  believed,  and 
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*aot  as  may  be  best  examined ;  and  he  that  receiveth 
knowledge,  desireth  rather  present  satisfaction  than  ex- 
pectant inquiry ;  and  so  rather  not  to  doubt  than  not  to 
err ;  glory  making  the  author  not  t6  lay  open  his  weak- 
ness, and  sloth  making  the  disciple  not  to  know  his 
strength."*  .  '     ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SEHVANTJS. 

**  Now,  master,"!  said  a  fond  nurse  to  her  favourite 
boy,  after  having  given  him  sugared  bread  and  butter 
for  supper,  "  now,  master,  kiss  me ;  wipe  your  mouth, 
dear,  and  go  up  to  the  drawing-room  to  mamma ;  ^nd 
when  mistress  asks  you  what  you  have  had  for  suppeT, 
you'll  say,  bread  and  butter,  for  you  have  had  bread 
and  batter,  you  know,  master." — "  And  sugar,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  I  must  say  bread  and  butter,  and  sugar,  yau  know." 

How  few  children  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
have  added,  "  and  sugar !"  How  dangerous  it  is  to  ex- 
pose them  to  such  temptations  !  The  boy  must  have 
immediately  perceived  the  object  of  the  nurse!s  casur 
istry.  He  must  guess  that  she  would  be  blamed  for  the 
addition  of  the  sugar,  .^Ise  why  should  she  wish  to  sup- 
press the  word!  His  gratitude  is  ehgaged  to  his  nurse 
for  running  this  risk  to  indulge  him ;  his  mother,  by 
the  force  of  contrast,  appears  a  severe  person,  who, 
for  no  reason  that  he  can  comprehend,  would  deprive 
him  of  the  innocent  pleasure  of  eating  sugar..  As  to 
its  making  him  sick,  be  has  eaten  it,  and  he  is  not  sick ; 
as  to  its  spoiling  his  teeth,  he  does  not  care  about  his 
t«eth,  and  he  sees  no  immediate  change  in  them :  there- 
fore he  concludes  that  his  motlter's  orders  are  capricious, 
and  that  his  nurse  loves  him  better  because  she  gives 
him  the  most  pleasure.  His  honour  and  affection  to- 
wards his  nurse  are  iinmediately  set  in  opposition  to 
his  duty  to  his  mother.  What  a  hopeful  beginning  in 
education !  What  a  number  of  dangerous  ideas  may  be' 
given  by  a  single  word ! 

*  Bacon,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

i  Vexbatim  from  vhat  has  been  really  tMid  to  a  boy 


The  taste  fbr  ^gared  bread  and  butter  is  soon  over  ^ 
but  servants  have  it  in  their  power  to  excite  other  tastes 
with  premature  and  factitious  enthusiasm.  The  waiting- 
maid,  a  taste  for  dress ;  the  footman,  a  taste  for  gaming ; 
the  coachman  and  groom,  for  horses  and  equipage ;  and 
the  butler,  for  wine.  The  simplicity  of  children  is  not 
a  defence  to  them  ;  and  though  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  vice,  they  are  exposed  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
those  with  whom  they  live,  even  before  they  can  apply 
them  to  their  own  conduct.^ 

The  young  son  of  a  lady  of  quality,  a  boy  of  six  or 
seven  years  old,  addressed,  with  great  simplicity,  the 
following  speech  to  a  lady  who  visited  his  mother. 

Boy,  Miss  N ,  I  wish  you  could  find  somebody, 

when  you  go  to  London,  who  would  keep  you.  It's 
a  very  good  thing  to  be  kept. 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  t 

Boy.  Why  it's  when-;— you  know,  when  a  person's 
kept,  they  have  every  thing  found  for  them ;  their  friend 
saves  them  all  trouble,  you  know.  They  have  a  car- 
riage  and  diamonds^  and  every  thing  they  want.  I  wish 
somebody  would  keep  you. 

Lady,  (laughing.)  But  I'm  afraid  nobody  would.  Do 
you  think  anybody  would  ? 

Boy.  (after  a  pause.)  Why  yes,  I  think  Sir , 

naming  a  gentleman  whose  name  had,  at  this  time,  been 
much  talked  of  in  a  public  trial,  would  be  as  likely  as 
anybody. 

'  The  same  boy  talked  familiarly  of  phaetons  and  g^s, 
and  wished  that  he  was  grown  up,  that  he  might  mrive 
four  horses  in  hand..  It  is  obvious  that  these  ideas  were 
put  into  the  boy's  head  by  the  servants  with  whom  he 
associated. 

Without  sui^sing  them  to  be  profligate,  servants, 
from  their  situation,  from  all  that  they  see  of  the  society 
of  their  superiors,  and  from  the  early  prejudices  of  their 
own  education,  learn  to  admire  that  wealth  and  rank  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  pay  homage.  The  luxuries 
and  follies  of  fashionable  life  they  mistake  for  happiness ; 
ihey  measure  the  respect  they  pay  to  strangers  by  their 
external  appearance ;  they  vsdue  their  own  masters  and 
niistresses  by  the  same  standard ;  and  in  their  attachr 
ment  thei^e  is  a  necessary  mixture  of  that  sympathy 
which  is  sacred  to  prosperity.  Setting  aside  all  in- 
terested niotives,  servants  love  show  and  prodigality  in 
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their  masters  ;  they  feel  that  they"  partake  the  triumph, 
and  they  wish  it  to  be  as  magnificent  as  possible.  These 
dispositions  break  out  naturally  in  the  conversation  of 
servants  with  one  another ;  if  children  are  suffered  to 
hear  them,  they  will  quickly  catch  the  same  tastes.  But 
if  these  ideas  break  out  in  their  unpremeditated  gossiping 
with  one  another,  how  much  more,  strongly  will  they 
be  expressed  when  servants  wish  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves into  a  child's  affections  by  flattery!  Their 
method  of  showing  their  attachment  to  a  family,  is 
usually  to  exaggerate  in  their  expressions  of  admiration 
of  its  consequence  and  grandeur ;  they  deprecate  all 
whom  they  imagine  to  be  competitors^  in  any  respect 
with  their  masters,  and  feed  and  foster  the  little  jeal- 
ousies which  exist  between  neighbouring  families.  The  - 
children  of  these  families  are  thus  early  set  at  variance; 
the  children  in  the  same  family  are  often  taught,  by  the 
imprudence  or  malice  of  servants,  to  dislike  and  envy 
each  other.  In  houses  where  each  child  has  an  attend- 
ant, the  attendants  i^gularly  quarrel,  and  out  of  a  show 
of  zeal,  make  their  young  masters  and  mistresses  parties 
in  their  animosity.  Three  or  four  maids  sometimes 
produce  their  little  dressed  pupils  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  company  in  the  drawing-room,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose or  seeing  which  shall  obtain  the  greatest  share  of 
admiration.  This  competition,  which  begins  in  their 
nurses*  arms,  is  continued  by  daily  artifices  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  nursery  education.  Thus  the 
emulation  of  children  is,  rendered  a  torment  to  thern^ 
their  ambition  is  directed  to  absurd  and  vile  purposes, 
the  understanding  is  perverted,  their  temper  is  spoiled, 
their  simplicity  of  mind,  and  their  capabihty  of  enjoying 
happiness^  materially  injured. 

The  language  and  manners,  (he  awkward  and  vulgar 
tricks  which  children  learn  in  the  society  of  servants, 
^u%  immediately  perceived,  and  disgust  and  shock  well- 
bred  parents.-  This  is  an  evil  which  is  striking  and 
dis|^ceful ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  remedied  than  those 
which  are  more  secret  and  slow  in  their  operation: 
the  "hdbits  of  cunning,  falsehood,  envy,  which  lurk  in 
the  temper,  are  not  instantly  visible  to  strangers  ;  they 
do  not  appear  the  moment  children  are  reviewed  by  their 
parents ;  they  may  remain  for  years  without  notice  or 
without  cure. 

AH  these  things  have  been  said  a  hundred  times ;  and 
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what  is  more,  they  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
true.  It  has  passed  into  a  common  maxim  with  all  who 
reflect,  and  even  with  all  who  speak  up5n  the  sabject 
of  education,  that  *'  it  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  to 
leave  children  with  servants.^'  But,  notwithistanding  this, 
eachperson  imagines  that  he  has  found  some  lucky  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  There  is  some  favourite  maid 
or  phenix  of  a  footman  in  each  family,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  unUke  all  o^her  servants,  and,  therefore,  qualified 
for  the  education  of  children.  But,  if  their  qualifica- 
tions were  scrupulously  examined,  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
would  not  be  found  competent  to  the  trust  that  is  re* 
posed  in  them.  They  may,  nevertheless,  be  excellent 
servants,  much  attached  to  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  sincerely  desirous  to  obey  their  orders  in  the  man* 
agement  of  their  pupils ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  In 
education  it  is^not  enough  to  obey  the  laws ;  it  is  ile- 
cessary  to  ttnderstand  them ;  to  understand  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  blind  application  of 
general  maxims  will  never  succeed;  and  pan  that  nice 
discrimination  which  is  necessary  to  the  just  use  of  good 
principles,  be  expected  from  thoere  who  have  never 
studied  the  human  riiitid,  who  have  little  motive  for  the 
study,  whose  knowledge  is  technical,  and  who  have 
never  had  any  Ifberal  education  ?  Give,  or  attempt  to 
give,  the  best  waiting-maid  in  London  the  general 
maxim,  "  That  pain  should  be  associated  with  whatever 
we  wish  to  make  children  avoid  doin^ ;  and  pleasure 
should  be  associated  with  whatever  We  wish  that  children 
should  love  to  do  ;^'  will  the  waiting-maid  understand 
this,  even  if  you  exchange  the  word  associated  (ot  joined? 
How  will  she  apply  her  new  principle  in  practice  T  She 
will  probably  translate  it  into,  "  Whip  the  child  when  it 
is  troublesome,  and  give  it  sweetmeats  when  it  does  as 
it  is  bid."  With  this  compendious  system  of  tuition 
she  is  well  satisfied,'  especially  as  it  contains  'nothing 
which  is  new  to  her  understanding,  or  foreign  to  her 
habits.  But  if  we  should  expect  her  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  a  Lobke  or  a  Barbauld,  would  it  not  be  at  once 
unreasonable  and  ridiculous  ? 

What  has  been  said  of  the  understanding  and  disposi- 
tions of  servants,  relates  only  to  servants  as  they  are 
now  educated.  Their  vices  and  their  ignorance  arise 
from  the  same  causes,  the  want  of  education.  They  are 
not  a  separate  caste  in  society,  doomed  to  ignorance,  or 
ES 
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degraded  by  inherent  vice ;  they  are  capable,  they  av» 
desirous  of  instruction.  Let  them  be  well  educated^* 
and  the  difference  in  their  conduct  and  understanding 
will  repay  society  for,  the  trouble  of  the  undertaking. 
This  education  must  begin  as  early  as  possible;  let  u» 
not  imagine  that  it  is  practicable  to  change  the  habits 
of  servants  who  are  already  educated^  and  to  make  them 
suddenly  fit  <»>mpanion^  in  a  family.  They  should  not, 
in  any  degree,  be'  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  children,  until  their  own  education  has  been 
radically  reformed.  Let  servants  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness ;  let  their  situations  be  made  as  happy 
as  possible;  let  the  reward  of  their  services  and  attach- 
ment be  as  liberal  as  possible ;  but  reward  with  justice ; 
do  not  sacrifice  your  children  to  pay  your  own  debts. 
Familiarity  between  servants  and  children  cannot  per- 
manently increase  the  happiness  of  either  party.  ^  Chil- 
dren who  have^arly  lived  with  servants,  as  they  grow 
up  are  notoriously  apt  to  become  capricious  and  tyraur 
nical  masters.  A  boy  who  had  been  used  to  treat  a 
footman  as  his  play^Uow,  cannot  suddenly  command 
from  him  that  species  of  deference  which  is  compounded 
of  habitual  respect  for  the  person,  and  conventional  sub- 
mission to  his  station ;  the  young  master  must,  there- 
fore, effect  a  change  in  his  footman^s  manner  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  by  violent  means ;  he  must  extort  that 
tribute  of  respect  which  he  has  neglected  so  long,  and 
to  which,  consequently,  his  right  is  disputed.!  He  is 
sensible  that  his  superiority  is  merely  that  of  aituation, 
and  he. therefore  exerts  his  dormant  prerogatives^  with 
jealous  insolence.  No  master  is  so  likely  to  become 
the  tyrant  of  his  valet-de-chambre  as  he  who  is  con- 
scious Uiat  he  never  can  appear  to  him  a  hero.  No  ser- 
vant feels  the  yoke  of  servitude  more  g^ling,  than  he 
who  has  been  partially  emancipated ;  who  has  lost  his 
habits  of  ''  proud  subordination,  and  hia  taste  for  digxu- 
fied  submission."! 

No  mistaken  motive  of  tenderness  to  domesMcs  should 
operate  upon  the  ipinds  of  parejits ;  nor  should  they 

*  Peikaps  an  institutiou  for  the  education  of  attendants  upon  chil- 
dren would  be  of  the  highest  utility. 

Mr. had  once  an  Intention  of  educating  forty  children  for  this 

purpose;  from  among  whom  he  proposed  to  select  eight  or  ten  as 
Blasters  for  future  schools  upon  the  same  plan. 

f  &ee  the  comedy  of  WUdOat«.  $  Burke. 


hesitatq,  for  the  general  happiness  of  their  families,  to 
itiMst  upon  a  total  separation  between  those  parts  of  it 
i¥hich  will  injure  each  other  essentially  by  their  union. 

Ererybody  readily  disclaims  the  idea  of  letting^  chil^ 
dren  live  with  servants ;  but,  besides  the  exceptions  in 
favour  of  particular  individuals,  there  is  yet  another 
cause  of  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice  upon 
this  subject.  Time  is'left  out  of  the  consideration; 
people  forget  that  life  is^made  up  of  days  and  hows; 
and  they  by  no  means  think  that  letting  children  pass 
iTeveral  hours  every  day  with  servants  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  idea  of  living  with  them.  We  must  contract 
thitf  latitude  of  expression.  If  children  pass  one  hour 
in  a  day  with  servants,  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to  attempt  their 
education. 

Madame  Roland,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  De  Bosc,  says 
that  her  little  daughter  Eudora  had  learned  to  swear ; 
**  AikL  yet,"  continues  she,  '*  I  leave  her  but  one  half 
hour  a  day  with  servants.  Admirez  la  disposition!*' 
Madame  Roland  could  not  have  been  much  accustomed 
to  attend  to  education. 

While  children  are  very  young,  there  appears  a  ne^ 
ceesity  for  their  spending  at  least  half  an  hour  a  day  witfa 
servants ;  until  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  they  can- 
not dress  or  undress  themselves,  or,  if  they  attempt  it^ 
they  may  learn  careless  habits,  which  in  girls  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided.  If  a  mother,  or  a  gove^ess, 
would  make  it  a  rule  to  be  present  when  they  are  dres- 
sing, a  maidservant  would  not  talk  to  them,  and  could 
do  them  but  little  injury.  It  is  of  consequence  that  the 
naidservant  should  herself  be  perfectly  neat,  both  from 
habit  aiyd  taste.  Children  observe  .exactly  the  manner 
in  which  evenr  thing  is  done  for  them,  and  have  the 
wish,  even  before  they  have  the  power,  to  imitate  what 
they  see  ;  they  love  order,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  it, 
and  if  their  first  attempts  at  arrangement  are  not  made 
irksome  by  injiMlicious  management.  What  they  see 
done  every  day  in  a  particular  manner,  they  learn  to 
think  part  of  the  business  of  the  day,  and  they  are  un- 
^«asy  if  any  of  the  rites  of  cleanlioess  are  forgotten ;  the 
transition  from  this  uneasiness  to  the  desire  of  exerting 
themselves,  is  sodn  made,  particularly  if  they  are  some- 
times left  to  feel  the  inconveniences  of  being  helpless. 
This  should,  and. can  be  done,  without  affectation.  A 
maid  cannot  be  always  ready,  the  instant  she  is  wanted. 
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to  attend  upon  themr  they  should  not  be  waited  uponi 
as  being  masters  and  misses,  they  should  be  assisted  m  . 
being  helpless.*  They  will  not  feel  their  v^ity  Hat 
tered  by^this  attendance;  the  maid  will  not  be  awSered 
to  amuse  them.,  they  will  be  ambitious  of  ^ independence, 
and  they  will  soon  be  proud  of  doing  every  thing  for 
themselves. 

.Another  circumstance  which  keeps  children  long  in 
subjection  to  servants  is,  their  not  being  able  to  wi^d  a 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  with  decent  dexterity.  Such  hab- 
its are  taught  to  them  by  the  careless  m^ids  who  feed 
them,  that  they  cannot  for  m^ny  year?  be  produced  even 
at  the  side-table  wjlthout  much  inconvenience- and  con- 
stant anxiety.  If  this  anxiety  in  a  mother  were  to  begin 
a  little  sooner,  it  need  never  be  intense ;  patient  care  in 
feedings  children  neatly  at  first,  will  save  many  a  bitter 
reprimand  afterward ;  their  little  mouths  and  hands  need 
not  be  disgusting  at  their  meals,  and  their  nurses  had 
better  take  care  not  to  let  them  tou^h  what  is  disagree- 
able, instead  of  rubbing  their  lips  rudely,  with  a  rough 
napkin,  by  way  of  making  them  love  to  have.their  mouths 
clean.  These  minutiae  must,  in  spite  of  didactic  dignity, 
be  noticed,  because  they  lead  to  things  of  greater  con- 
sequence; they  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  pru- 
dent mother  or  governess.  If  children  are  early  taught 
to  eat  with  care,  they  will  not,  from  false  shame,  desire 
to  dinef  with  the  vulgar  indulgent,  nursery-maid,- rather 
than  with  the  fastidious  company  at  their  mother's 
table.  Children  should  first  be  taught  to  eat  with  b 
spoon  what  has  been  neatly  cut  for  them ;  afterward 
they  should  cut  a  little  meat  for  themselves  to wafds  the 
end  of  dinner,  when  the  rage  of  hunger  is  appeased ; 
they  will  then  have  "  leisure  to  be  good."  The  several 
operations  of  learning  to  eat  with  a  spoon,  to  cut  and  to 
eat  with  a  knife  and  fork,  will  become  easy  and  habit- 
ual, if  sufficient  time  be  allowed'. 

Several  children  in  a  family,  who  were  early  attended 
to  in  all  these  little  particulars,  were  produced  at  table 
when  they  were  four  or  five  years  old ;  they  sufibred  no 
constraint,  nor  were  they  ever  banished  to  the  nursery 
lest  company  should  detect  their  evil  habits.  Their  eyes 
and  ears  were  at  liberty  during  the  time  of  dinner ;  and 
instead  of  being  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their 

*  Rousseao.  t  S«e  Sancho  Panss. 


plates,  and  at  war  with  themselves  and  their  neighbours, 
they  could  hsten  to  conversation,  and  were  amused  even 
while  they  were .  eating.  Without  meaning  to  assert, 
with  Rousseau,  that  all  children  are  naturally  gluttons 
or  epicures,  we  must  observe  that  eating  is  their,  first 
great  and  natural  pleasure ;  this  pleasure  should,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  their  education ; .  it  should  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  their  tutors  or  governesses.  A  governess 
may,  perhaps,  disdain  to^. use  the  same  means  to  make 
herself  beloved  by  a  child,  as  those  which  are  employed 
by  a  nursery-maid  ;  nor  is  it  meant  that  children  should 
be  governed  by  th^ir  love  of  eating.  Eating  need  not 
be  made  a  reward,  nor  should  we  restrain  their  appetite 
as  a  punishment ;  praise  and  blame,  ^nd  a  variety  of 
othei;  excitements,  must  be  preferred  when  we  want  to 
act  upon  their  understanding.  Upon  this  subject  we 
shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  AH  that  is  here  meant 
to  be  pointed  out  is,  that  the  mere  physical  pleasure  of 
eating  should  not  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  children 
with  servant;  it  should  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  ser- 
vants ;  because  they  may,  in  some  degnee,  balance  by 
this  pleasure  the  other  motives  which  a  tutor  may  wish 
to  put  in  action.  ^*  Stolid  pudding,"  as  well  as  "  empty 
praise,"  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  preceptor. 

Besides  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  there  are  many 
others  which  usually  are  associated  early  with  ser- 
vants. After  children  have  been  pent  in  a  close  formal 
drawing-room,  mptionless  and  mu^e,  they  are  frequently 
dismissed  to  an  apartment  wl^ere  there  is  no  furniture 
too  fine  to  be  .touched  with  impunity,  where  there  is 
aaiple  space,  where  they  may  jump  and  sing,  and  make 
a»much  noise. as  can  be  borne  by  th^  ikiuch-enduring 
ear-drum  of  the  nursery-maid.  Children  think  this  isk- 
sensibility  of  ear  a  most  valuable  quallfieatiou  in  an^ 
person ;  they  have  no  sympathy  with  more  refined  audi- 
tory nerves,  and  they  prefer  the  company  of  those  who 
are  to  them  the  best  hearers.  A  medium  between  their 
taste  and  that  of  their  parents  should,  in  this  instance, 
be  struck ;  parents  slvould  not  insist  upon  eternal^silence, 
and  children  should  not  be  suffered  to  make  mere  noise 
essential  to  their  entertainment.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  talk  at  proper  times,  and  should  have  oc- 
cupations provided  for  them  when  they  are  required  to 
be  still ;  by  these  means  it.  willoiot  be  a  restraint  to 
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them  to  stay  in  the  same  room  with  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily for  some  hours  in  the  day.  At  other  times  they 
should  have  free  leave  to  run  about,  either  in  rooms 
where  they  cannot  disturb  others,  or  out  of  doors ;  in 
neither  case  should  they  foe  with  servants.  Children 
^ould  never  be  sent  out  to  walk  with  servants. 

After  they  have  been  poring  over  their  lessons,  or 
stiffening  under  the  eye  of  their  preceptors,  they  are 
frequently  consigned  immediately  to  the  ready  footman ; 
they  cluster  around  him  for  their  hats,  their  gloves,  their 
little  boots  and  whips,  and  all  the  wqIT  known  signals 
of  pleasure.  The  hall  door  bursts  open,  and  they  sally 
forth  under  the  interregnum  of  this  beloved  protects, 
to  enjoy  life  and  liberty ;  all  the  natural,  and  all  the  fae- 
titioos  ideas  of  the  love  of  liberty,  are  connected  with, 
this  distinct  .part  of  the  day ;  the  fresh  air-^the  green 
fields — the  i)U8y  streets — the  gay  shops-^the  variety  of 
objects  which  the  children  see  and  heur^the  freedom 
of  their  tongues — ^the  joys  of  bodily  exercise,  and  of 
mental  relaxation,  all  conspire  to  make  them  prefer  this 
period  of  the  day,  which  they  spend  with  the  footman, 
to  any  other  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  foot- 
man sees,  and  is  flattered  by  this ;  he  is  therefore  assid* 
uous  to  please,  and  piques  himself  upon  being  more  in* 
dulgent  than  the  hated  preceptor.  Servants  usually 
wish  to  make  themselvfss  beloved  by  children :  can  it 
be  wondered  at  if  they  succeed,  when  we  consider  the 
power  that  i&  thrown  iiito  their  hands  t 

In  towns,  children  have  no  gardens,  no  place  where 
they  can  take  that  degree  of  exercise  which  is  neces- 
sary for  their  health ;  this  tempts  their  parents  to  trust 
them  to  servants,  when  they  cannot  walk  with  them 
themselves :  but  is  there  no  individual  in  the  family^ 
neither  tutor,  nor  governess^  nor  friend,  nor  brother, 
nor  sister,  who  can  undertake  this  daily  charge  t  Can- 
not parents  sacrifice  some  of  their  amusements  in  town, 
or  cannot  they  live  in  the  country  1  If  none  of  these 
things  can  be  done,  without  liesitation  they  should  pre- 
fer a  public  to  a  private  education.  In  these  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  educate  their  children  at  home ; 
they  had  much  better  not  attempt  it,  but  send  them  at 
once  to  school 

In  the  country,  arrangements  may  easily  be  made» 
which  will  preclude  all  those  little  dangers  which  fill  a 
pnklent  parent'^  mind  with  anxiety.    Here  children 
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want  the  care  of  lio  servaDt  to  walk  oat  with  them ; 
they  can  have  gardens,  and  safe  places  for  exercise 
«dk)tted  to  them.  In  rainy  weather,  they  can  have 
rootn«  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family ;  they  need  not 
be  cooped  up  in  an  ill-contrived  house,  where  servants 
are  perpetually  in  their  way. 

Attention  to  the  arrangement  of  a  house  is  of  mate- 
rial consequence.  Children's  rooms  should  not  be  pas- 
sage rooms  for  servants ;  they  should,  on  the  contrary, 
foe  so  situated,  that  servants  cannot  easily  have  access 
to  them,  and  cannot,  on  any  pretence  of  business,  get 
the  habit  of  frequenting  them.  Some  fixed  employment 
should  be  provided  for  children,  which  will  keep  them 
in  a  different  part  of  the  house,  at  those  hours  when 
servants  must  necessarily  be  in  their  bedchambers. 
There  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  teaching  children  to 
arrange  their  own  rboms,  because  this  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  servants  being  for  any  length  of  time  in 
their  apartments;  their  things  will  not  be  mislaid ;  their 
playthings  will  not  be  swept  kway  or  broken ;  no  little 
temptations  will  arise  to  ask  questions  from  servants  ; 
all  necessity,  afid  all  opportunity  of  intercourse,  will 
thus  be  cut  off.  -Children  should  never  be  sent  with 
niessages  to  servants,  either  on  their  own  business  or 
oil  other  people's ;  if  they  are  permitted  at  any  times  to 
speak  to  them,  they  will  not  distinguish  what  times  are 
proper  and  what  are  improper. 

Servants- have  so  much  the  habit  of  talking  to  chil- 
dren, and  think  it  such  a  proof  of  good-nature  to  be  in- 
terested about  them,  that  it  will  be  diflScult  to  make 
them  submit  to  this  total  sUence  and  separation.  The 
certainty  that  they  shall  lose  their  places,  if  they  break 
through  the  regulations  of  the  family,  will,  however,  be 
a  strong  motive,  provided  that  their  places  are  agreea- 
ble and  advantageous ;  and  parents,  should  be  absolutely 
strict  in  this  particular.  What  is  the  loss  of  the  service 
of  a  go6d  ^oora,  or  a  good  butler,  compared'  with  the 
danger  of  spoiling  a  child  ?  It  may  be  feared  that  some 
s^ret  intercourse  should  be  carried  on  between  children 
and  servants ;  but  this  wjU  be  lessened  by  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  house,  which  we  have  mentioned ;  by  care 
in  a  mother  Or  governess,  to  know  exactly  where  chil- 
dren are  and  what  they  are  doing,  every  hour  of  the 
day ;  this  need  not  to  be  a  daily  anxiety,  for  ^hen  cer- 
tain holirs  ha¥e  once  been  fixed  for  certain  occupations, 
E3 
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habit  is  our  friend*  and  wo  cannof  have  a  safer,  Tbefo 
is  this  great  advantage  in  measures  of  precaution  and 
prevention,  that  they  diminish  all  temptation,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  strengthen  the  habits  of  obedience. 

Other  circumstances  wiU  deter  servants  from  numing 
any  hazard  themselves ;  they  will  not  be  so  fqnd  of  chiL- 
dren  who  do  not  live  with  them ;  they  will  consider  them 
as  beings  moving  in  a  different  sphere.  -Children  who 
are  at  ease  with  their  parents,  and  happy  in  their  com- 
pany, wiU  not  seek  interior  society ;  ^is  will  be  attrib- 
.  uted  to  pride  by  servants,  who  will  not  like  them  for 
this  reserve.  So  much  the  better.  ^  Children  who  are 
encouraged  to  converse  aboutevery  thing  thait  interests 
them,  will  naturally  tell  their  mothers  if  any  one  talks 
to  them  ;  a  servant^s  speaking  to  them  would  be  an  ex* 
traordinary  event  to  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
day.  The  idea  that  it  is . dishonourable  to  teU. tales, 
should  never  be  put  into  their  minds ;  they  will  never 
be  the  spiei»  of  servants,  nor  should  they  keep  their  se- 
crets. Thus,  as  .there  is  no  faith  expected  from  the 
children,  the  servants  will  not  trust  them ;  they  will  be 
certain  of  detection,  and  will  not  transgress  the  laws. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  conclude  these  minute 
precepts  with  assuring  parents,  that  in  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, where  they  have,  above  twenty  yeai*s  been  steadily 
observed,  success  has  been- the  uniform  result. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AOQUAINTANOB.' 

**  The  charming  little  -dears !"  exclaims  a  civil  ac 
quaintance^  the  moment  the  children  are  introduced. 
"  Won't  you  come  to  me,  love  1"  At  this  question,  per- . 
haps,  the  bashful  child  backs  towards  its  nurse  or  its 
mother ;  but  in  vain.  Rejected  at  this  trying  crisis  by 
its  natural  protectors,  it  is  pushed  forward  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  circle,  and  all  prospect  of  retreat  being  cut 
off,  the  Victorious  stranger  seizes  upon  her  little  victim, 
whom  she  seats,  without  a  struggle,  upon,  her  lap.  To 
win  the  affections  of  her  captive,  the  lady  begins  by  a 
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.  direct  appeal  to  persooal  vanity :  **  Who  curls  this 
pyetty  hair  of  yours,  my  dear  1  Won't  you  let  me  look 
at  your  nice  new  red  shoes  1  What  shall  I  giye  you  for 
that  fine  colour  in  your  cheeks  t  Let  us  see  what  w« 
can  find  in  my  pocket !" 

Amonj^  the  pocket-bribes,  the  lady  never  fails  to  se- 
lect the  most  useless  trinkets ;  the  child  would  maJce 
a  better  choice ;  for,  if  there  should  appear  a  (KMfket- 
book,  which  may  be  drawn  up  by  a  riband  from  its  slip 
case,  a  screen  that  would  unfold  gradually  into  a  green 
star,  a  pocket-fan,  or  a  toothpick  case  with  a  spring 
lock,  the  child  would  seize  upon  these  wilh  delight ;  but 
the  moment  its  attention  is  fixed,-  it  is  interrupt^  by  the 
officious  exclamation  oif,  '^  Oh,  let  me  do  that  for  you, 
love !  Let  me  open  that  for  you,  you^l  break  vbur 
sweet  little  nails.  Ha!  there  is  a  looking-glass ;  wnose 
pretty  face  Js  that  ?  but  we  don't  love  people  for  being 
pretty,  you  know  (mamma  says  I  must  not  tell  yott 
you  are  pretty) ;  but  we  love  little  girls  for  being  go6d, 
and  I  am  sUre  you  look  as  if.  you  were  never  naughty. 
T  am  sure  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  naughty ;  will 
you  give-me  one  kiss  ?  and  will  you  hold  put  your  pretty 
little  hand  for  some  sugarplums  ?  Mamma  shakes  her 
head,  but  mamma  will  not  be  angry,  though  mafnma  can 
refuse  you  nothing,  I'll  answer  for  it.  Who  spoils  you  ? 
Whose  favourite  are^  you  ?  Who  do  yoii  love  best  iii 
the  world  T  And  will  you  love  me  I  And  will  you  oome 
and  live  with  me  ?  Shall  I  carry  you  away  with  me  in 
the  coach  to-night  %  Oh !  but  I'm  afraid  I  should  eat 
you  up,  and  then  what  would  mamma  say  to  us  both  V 

To  stop  this  torrent  of  nonsense,  the  child's  mother, 
perhaps,  ventures  to  interfere-  with,  *'  My  dear,  I'm 
afraid  you'll  be  troublesome.^'  But  this  produces  only 
vehement  assertions  to  the  contrary.  **  The  dear  little 
creatitre  can  never  be  troublesome  to  anybody.**  Wo 
be  to  the  child  who  implicitly  believes  this  assertion ! 
frequent  rebuffs  from  his  friends  must  be  endured  before 
this  error  will  be  thoroughly  rectified :  this  will  not  tend 
to  make  those  friends  more  agreeable  or  more  beloved. 
That  childish  love,  which  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  is 
scarcely  worth  consideration ;  it  cannot  be  an  object  of 
competition  to  any  reasonable  person ;  but  in  early  edu- 
cation nothing  must  be  thought  beneath  our  attention. 
A.  child  does  not  retain  much  affection,  it  is  true,  for 
.everycasual  visiter  by  whom  he  is  Hattered  aii4  oa- 
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r«8sed.  The  itidivtdnais  are  here  to-day  tind  gone  to- 
morrow ;  Variety  prevents  the  impreseioift  from  sinking 
into  the  tnind,  it  may  foe  said ;  but  the  general  impression 
remains,  though  each  particular  stroke  is  not  seen. 
Young  children  who  are  much  caressed  m  com^pany, 
are  less  intent  than  others  upon  pleasing  those  they  live 
with,  and  they  are  also  less  independent  in  their  occu- 
pations and  pleasures.  Those  who  govern  such  pupils 
have  not  sufficient  power  over  them,'  because  they  have 
not  the  means  of  giving  pleasure }  because  their  praise 
or  blame-is  frequently  counteracted  by  a|^lause  of  vis- 
iters. That  unbroken  «pfurse  of  experience,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  a  regular  plan  of  education, 
cannot  be  preserred.  Everybody  may  have  observed 
the  effect  which  the  extraordinary  notice  of  strangers 
produces  upon  children.  After  the  day  is  over,  tind  the 
company  has  left  the  house^  there  is  a  cold  blank ;  a 
melancholy  silence*  The  children  theh  sink  iifito  them- 
jielves,  And  feel  Uie  mortifying  change  in  their  situatiott. 
They  look  with  dislike  upon  eyery  thing  around  them ; 
yawn  with  ennui,  or  fidget  wi^  fretfulness,  till,  on  the 
first  check  which  they  meet  with,  their  secret  discon- 
tent buDTsts  forth  into  a  storm.  Resistance,  caprice,  and 
peevishness,  are  not  borne  with  patience  toy  a  gov- 
erness, though  they  are  eubmitted  to  with  smiles  by  the 
complaisant  visiter,  in  the  same  day,  the  same  conduct 
produces  totally  different  eoiteequenoes.  Experience, 
it  is  said,  makes  fools  wise ;  but  such  experience  as  this 
makes  wise  children  fools. 

Why  is  this  farce  of  civility,  which  disgusts  all  parties, 
continuaUy  repeated  i»eiween  visiters  and  children  t 
Visiters  "would  willii^y  be  excascd  from  the  trouble  of 
flattering^  and  spoiling  them;  but  such  is  the  spell  oT 
custom,  that  no  one  d^res  to  break  it^  even  when  every" 
one  feels  that  it  is  absurd. 

Children  who  are  thot^ht  to  be  clever,  are  often  pro- 
duced to  entertain  company ;  ihey  fill  up  the  time,  and 
relieve  the  circle  from  that  embarrassing  silence  which 
proceeds  from  the  having  nothing  to  say.  Boys  whe 
are  thas  brought  forward  at  six  or  seven  years  <rid,  and 
encouraged  to  say  what  are  called  smart  things,  seldpm, 
as  they  grow  up,  have  really  good  understandings. 
Children  who,  like  the  fools  in  former  times,  are  per- 
mitted t6  say  ever^  thing,  ncrw'and  then  blurt  out  those 
ftimpls  truths  which  politeness  conceals :  tUs  entsff- 
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t^ns  people,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  naiveti,  which 
may  exist  without  any  great  talent  for  observ.ation,  and 
without  any  powers  of  reasoning.  Every-  thing  in  our 
manners,  in  the  customs  of  the  world,  is  new  to  chil- 
dren, atid  the  relations  of  apparently  dissimilar  things, 
strike  them  immediately  from  their  noveUy.  Children 
are  often  witty,  without  knowing  it,  or  rather  without 
intending  it ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  the  same  kind  of 
wit  does  not  please ;  the  same  objects  do  not  appear  in 
the  same  point  of  vi^w ;  and  boys  who  have  been  the 
delight  of  a  whole  house  at  seven  or  eight  years  old,  for 
the  smart  things  they  could  say,  sink  into  stupidity  and 
despondency  at  thirteen  or  fourteen.  "  Un  nom  trop 
iameux,  est  un  fardeaa  tr^s  pesant,"  said  a  cele- 
brated wit. 

Plain,  sober  sense,  does  not  entertain  common  visiters, 
and  children  whose  minds  are  occupied,  and  who  are 
not  ambitious  of  exhibiting  themselves  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  company,  will  not  in  general  please. 
So  much  the  better ;  they  vnll  escape  many  dangers ; 
not  only  the  dangers  of  flattery,  but  also  the  dangers 
of  nonsense/  ^'Few  people  know  how  to  converse  with 
children ;  they  talk  to  them  of  things  that  are  above  or 
below  their  understandings ;  if  they  argue  with  them, 
they  do  not  reason  fairly ;  they  silence  them  with  sen- 
timent or  with  authority ;  or  else  they  bafle  them  by 
wit  or  by  unintelligible  terms.  They  often  attempt  to 
try  their  capacities  with  quibbles  and  silly  puzzles. 
Children  who  are  expert  at  answering  these,  have  rarely 
been  well  educated :  the  extreme  simplicity  of  sensible 
children  will  surprise  those  who  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  many  will  be. provoked  by  their  in- 
aptitude to  understand  the  commonplace  wit  of  con- 
versation. 

"  How  many  sticks  go  to  a  rook's  nest  ?'*  said  a  gentle- 
man to  a  boy  of  seven  years  old ;  he  looked  very  grave, 
and  having  pondered  upon  the  question  for' some  min- 
utes, answered  •*  I  do, not  know  what  you  mean  hy  the 
word  go."  Fortunately  for  the  boy,  the  gentleman  who 
asked  the  question  was  not  a  captious  querist ;  he  per- 
ceived the  good  sense  of  this  answer;  he  perceived  that 
the  boy  had  exactly  hit  uponl  the  ambiguous  word  which 
was  puzzling  to  the  understandinfg^  and  he  saw  that  this 
showed  more  capacity  than  conld  have  heen  shown  by 
the  parrying  of  si  thousand  witticisms.  We  have  seen 
10 
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S ,  a  remarkably  intelligent  boy  of  nine  yeai>  old, 

stand  with  the  most  puzzled  face  imaginable,  coribuleir- 
ing  for  a  long  half  hour  the  common  quibble  of  "  There 
was  a  carpenter  who  made  a  door ;  he  made  it  too 
large ;  he  cut  it  arid  cut  .it,  and  he  cut  it  too  Utile ;  he  cut 
it  again,  and  it  fitted."  S showed  very  little  satis- 
faction when  he  at  length  discovered  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  words  **  too  little.;'*  but  simply  said,  "  I  did 
not  know  that  you  meant  that  the  carpenter  cut  toq  little 
off  the  door." 

"Which  has  most  leg3,  a  horse  or  no  horse?" — **  A 
horse  has  more  legs  than  no  horse,"  replied  the  unwary 
child.  "  But,"  continues  the  witty  sophist,  "  a  horse, 
surely,  has  but  fpur  legs  ;  .did  you  ever  see  a  horse  with 
five  legs  1" — "  Never,"  says  the  child ;  **  no  horse  has 
five  legs." — "  Oh,  ho  !"  exclaims  the  entrapper,  "  I  have 
you  now !  No  horse  has  five  legs,  you  say ;  then  you  must 
acknowledge  that  no  horse  has  more  legs  than  a  horse. 
Therefore,  when  1  asked  you  which  has  most  legs,  a 
horse  or  no  horse^  your  answer,  you  see,  should  have 
been,  no  horse.^'* 

The  famous  dilemma  of  "  you  have  what  you  have 
not  lost;  you  have  not  lost  horns;  theti  you  have 
horns ;"  is  much  in  the  same  style  of  reasoning.  Chil- 
drei;!  may  readily  be  taught  to  chap  logic,  and  to  parry 
their  adversaries  technically  in  this  contest  of  false  wit ; 
but  this  will  not  improve  their  understandings,  though  it 
may,  to  superficial  judges,  give  them  the  appearance  of 
^reat  qjuickness  of  intellect.  We  should  not,  even  in 
jest,  talk  of  nonsense  to  children,  or  suffer  them  even  to 
hear  inaccurate  language.  If  confused  answers  be 
given  to  their  questions,  they  will  soon  be  content  with 
a  confused  notion  of  .things ;  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
bad  reasoning,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  distinguish  it 
scrupulously  from  what  is  good,  and  to  reject  it  steadily. 
Half  the  expressions  current  in  conversation  have 
merely  ar  nominal  value ;  they  represent  no  ideas,  and 
they  pass  merely  by  common  courtesy :  but  the  lan- 
guage of  every  person  of  sense  has  sterling  value ;  it 
cheats  and  puzzles  nobody;  and  even  when  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  children,  it  is  made  intelligible.  No  common 
acquaintance,  who  talks  to  a  child  merely  for  its  own 
amusement,  selects  his  expressions  with  any  care ;  what 
becomes  of  th^  child  afterward  is  no  part  of  his  con- 
cern ;  he  does  not  consider  the  advanti^e  of  clear  ex- 
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planations  to  the  underatahding,  nor  would  he  be  at  the 
pains  of  explaining  any  thing  thoroughly,  even  if  he 
were  able  to  40  so.  And  how.  few  people  are  able  to 
explain  distinctly,. even  when  they  most  wish  to  make 
themselves  understood ! 

.  The  following  conversation  passed  between  a  learned 
doctor  (formerly)  of  the  Sbrbonne,  and  a  boy  of  seven 
years  old. 

Doctor.  So,  air,  I  see  you  are  very  advanced  abready 
in  your  studies.  You  are  quite  expert  at  Latin.  Pray, 
sir)  allow  me  to  ask  yon  ;  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
Tully's  Offices  I  .   . 

Boy.  Tully^s  Offices !    No,  sir. 

Doctor.  No  matter.  You  can,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
solve  me  the  following  question.  It  ianot  very  diffi<;ult, 
but  it  has  puzzled  some  abler  casuists^  1  can  tell  you, 
though,  than  you  or  I ;  but  if  you  will  lend  me  your  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  make 
myself,  intelligible  to  you. 

The  boy  began  to  stiffen  at  this  exordium,  but  he 
fixed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  anxious  attention,  and  the 
doctor,  after  having  taken  two  pinches  of  snuff,  pro- 
ceeded :       ' 

**  In  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  there  was  once,  formerly, 
a  great  scarcity  of  provisicHis,  a  famine  quite ;  and  some  '^ 
merchants  fitted  out  ten  ships  to  relieve  the  RhodianS ; 
and  one  of  the  merchants  got  into  port*  sooner  than  the 
others  ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
sell  his  goods  at  an  ei^orbitant  rate,  finding  himself  in 
possession  of  the  market.  The  Rhodiahs  did  not  know 
that  the  other  ships  laden  with  provisions  were  to  be  in 
the  next  day ;  and  they,  of  course,  paid  this  merchant 
whatsoever  price  he  thought  proper  to  demand.  Now 
the  question  is,  in  morality,,  whether  did  he  act  the  part 
of  an  honest  man  in  this  business  by  the  Rhodians  1  Or 
should  he  not  rather  have  informed  them  of  the  nine 
ships  which  were  expected  to  come  with  provisions  to 
the  market  the  ensuing  day  ?"  ^ 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend the  story  or  the  question  in  the  least.  In  telling 
his  story,  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  unluckily  pro- 
nounced the  word  skip  and  ^hips  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the'  child  dl  along  mistook  them  for  sketp  and  skeeps  ; 
and  this  mistake  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  Be- 
sides this,  a  number  of  terms  were  made^use  of  which 
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were  quite  new  to  the  boy.  Getting  into  poH«— being 
in  possession  of  the  market — ^selling  goods  at  an  ex- 
ortxtant  rate ;  together  with  the  whole  myst^y  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  were  as  new  to  him,  and  s^ppeared  to 
him  as  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  the  most  abstract 
metaphysics.  He  did  not  eyen  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  ships  being,  expected  tn  the  next  day ;  and  ^  act^ 
ing  the  vart  of  an  honest  man,^  was  to  him  an  unusual 
mode  oi  expression.  The  young  casuist  made  no  hand 
of  this  case  of  conscience  ;  when  at  last  he  attempted 
an  answer,  he  only  exposed  himself  to  the  contempt  of 
the  leaned  doctor.  When  he  was  desired  to  repeat  the 
story,  he  made  a  strange  jumble  about  some  people  who 
wanted  to  get  some  ^Ae^,  and  about  one  man  who  got 
.in  his  sheep  before  <iie  other  nine  sheep ;  but  he  did  not 
know  how  or  why  it  was  wrong  in  him  not  to  tell  of  the 
other  sheep.  Nor  couM  he  imagine  why  the  Rhodiatis 
could  not  get  sheep  without  this  inan.  He  had  nev^r 
had  any  idea  of  a  famine.  This  boy's  father,  unwilling 
that  he  should  retire  to  rest  with  his  intellects  in  this 
state^of  confusion,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had  taken  leave, 
told  the  story  to^  the  child  in  different  words,  to  try 
whether  it  was  the  words  or  the  ideas  that  puzzled 
him. 

**  In  the  .Sgean  sea,  whidb  you  saw  the  otbsr  day  in 
the  map,  there  is  an  island,  which  is  called  the  Islani 
of  Rhodes.  In  telling  my  story,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  fyi  a  point  in  geography  in  your  memory.  In  the 
.£gean  sea  thm  is  an  island  which  is  caUed  the  Island 
of  Rhodes.  There  was  once  a  famine  in  this  island,  that 
is  to  say,  the  people  had  not  food  enough  to  live  upon, 
and  they  were  afraid  that  they^  should  be  starved  to 
death.  >  Now,  some  merchants,  who  Uved  on  the  con^ 
tinent  of  Greece,  filled  ten  ships  with  provisions,  and 
they  sailed  in  these  vessels  for  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 
It  happened  that  one  of  these  ships  got  to  the  island 
sooner  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
captain  of  this  ship  knew  that  the  t>thers  could  not 
arrive  until  the  morning.  Now  the  people  of  Rhodes, 
being  extreikiely  hungry,  were  very  eager  to  buy  the  pro.  - 
visions  which  this  merchant  had  brought  to  sell ;  and  they 
were  ready  to  give  a  great  deal  more  money  for  pro- 
visions than  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had  not  been 
-almost  starved.  There  was  not  half  a  sufl^cient  quantity 
of  food  in  this  one  ship  to  supply  all  the  people  who 
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wanted  food ;  and  therefore  those  who  had  money,  and 
who  knew,  that  the  merchant  wanted  as  much  money 
as  he  could  g^t  in  exchange  for  his  provisions,  offered 
to  giye  hini  a  large  price,  the  price  which  he  asked  for 
them.  Had  these  people  known  that  nin«  other  ships 
full  of  provisions  would  arrive  in  the  morning,  they 
would  not  have  been  ready  to  give  so  much  money 
for  food,  because  they  would  not  have  been  so  much 
afraid  of  being  starved ;  and  they  would  not  have 
known,  that,  in  exchange  for  their  money,  they  could 
have 'a  greater  quantity  of  food  the  next  day.  The 
merchant,  however,  dia  not  tell  them  that  any  ships 
were  expected  to  arrive,  and  he  consequently  got  a 
great  deal  more  of  their  money  for  his  provisions  than 
he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  told  them  the  fact  which 
he' knew,  and  which  they  did  not  know.  Do  you  think 
that  he  did  right  or  wrong  T' 

The  child,  who  now  had  rather  more  the  expression 
of  intelligence  In  his  countenance  than  he  had  when 
the  same  question  had  been  put  to  him  after  the  former 
statement  of  the'  case,  immediately  answered,  that  he 
**  thought  the  merchant  had  done  wrong ;  that  he  should 
have  told  t^ie  people  that  more  ships  were  to  come  in 
the  morning."  Several  different  opinions  were  given 
afterward  by  other  children,  and  grown  people  who 
were  asked  the  same  question ;  and  what  had  been  an 
,  unintelligible  story,  was  rendered,  by  a  little  more  skill 
and  patience  in  the  art  of  explanation,  an  excellent  les- 
son,  Or  rather  exercise  in  reasoning. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  stranger,  who  sees  a 
child  only  for  a  fevr  hours,  can  guess  what  he  knows 
and  what  he  does  not  know ;  or  that  he  can  perceive 
the  course  of  his  thoughts,  which  depends  upon  asso- 
ciations over  which  he  has  no  command;  therefore, 
when  a  stranger,  let  his  learning  and  abilities  be  what 
they  will,  attempts  to  teach  children,  he  usually  puzzles 
them,  and  the  consequences  of  the  confusion  of  mind 
he  creates,  last  sometimes  for  years :  sometimes  it  in- 
fluences their  moral,  sometimes  their  scientific  reasoii- 
ings  "  Everybody  but  my  friends,"  said  a  little  girl  of 
six  years  old,  "  tells  me  I  am  very  pretty."  From  this^ 
contradictory  evident^,  what  must  the  child  have  in- 
ferred  1  The  perplexity  which  some  young  people,  al- 
most arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  have  shown  in 
their  first  notions  of  mathematics,  has  been  a  matter  of 
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astonishment  to  those  who  have  attempted  to  teach 
them  :  this  perplexity  has. at  length  been  discovered  to 
arise  from  their  having  early  coi]^ounded  in  their  minds 
the  ideas  of  a  triangle  and  an  angle.  In  the  most  com- 
mon modes  of  expression  there  are  often  strange  inac- 
curacies, which  do  not  strike  us,  because  they  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  ;  but  cliildren,  who  hear  them  for  the  first 
time,  detect  their  absurdity,  and  are  frequently  anxious 
to  have  such  phrases  explained.  If  they  converse 
niuch  with  idle  visiters,  they  will  seldom  be  properly 
applauded  for  their  precision,  and  their  philosophic 
curiosity  will  often  be  repressed  by  unmeaning  replies. 
Children  who  have  the  habit  of  applying  to  their 
parents,  or  to  sensible  preceptors,  in  similar  difficulties, 
will  be  somewhat  bett^  received,  and  will  gain  rather 

more  acciirate  information.    S (nine  years  old)  was 

in  a  house  where  a  chimney  was  on  fir^ ;  he  saw  a  great 
bustle,  and  he  heard  the  servants  and  people;  as  they 
ran  backwards  and  forwards,  all  exclaim,  that  *'  the 
chimney  was  on  fire."  .  After  the  fire  was  put  out,  and 

when  the  bustle  was  over,  S said  to  his  farther, 

**  What  do  people  mean  when  they  say  the  chimney  is 
on  fire  ?  What  is  it  that  burns  V  At  this  question,  a 
silly  acquaintance  would  probably  have '  laughed  in  the 
boy's  face  ;  would  have  expressed  astonishment  as  soon 
as  his  visit  was  over,  at  such  ah  instance  of  strange 
ignorance  in  a  boy  of  nine  years  pld ;  or,  if  civility  had 
prompted  any  answer,  it  would  perhaps  have  been, 
"  The  chimney's  being  on  fire,  my  love,  means  that  the 
chimney's  on  fire !  Everybody  knows  what's  meant 
by '  the  chimney's  on  fire !'  There's  a  great  deal  of 
smoke,  and  sparks,  and  flame,  coming  out  at  the  top,  you 
know,  when  the  chimney's  on  fire.  And  it*s  extremely 
dangerous,  and  would  set  a,  house  on  fire,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  if  it  werel  not  put  out  imme- 
diately. Many  dreadful  fires,  you  know,  happen  in 
towns,  as  we  hear  for  ever  in  the  newspaper,  by  the 
chimney's  taking  fire.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  chim- 
ney's being  on  fire  before  ?  You  are  a  very  happy  young 
gentleman  to  have  lived  to  your  time  of  life,  and  to  be 
still  at  a  loss  about  such  a  thing.  "What  bums  1  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  the  chimney  burns ;  fire  burns  in  the  chim- 
ney. To  be  sure,  fires  are  sad  accidents ;  many  lives 
are  lost  by  them  €very  diiy.  I  had  a  chimney  on  fire  in 
my  drawing-room  last  year." 
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Thus  would  the  chUd's  cinriouty^  have  been  baffled  by 
a  number  of  words  without  meaniog  or  connexion ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  be  applied  to  a  father,  who  was  in- 
terested in  .his  improvement,  his  sensible  question,  was 
4istened  to  with  approbation.  He  was  told,  that  the 
chimney's  bein^  on  fire  was  an  inaccurate  common  ex- 
pression ;  that  It  was  the  soot  in  the  chin^ney,  not  the 
chimney,  that  burned ;  that  the  soot  was  sometimes  set 
on  fire  by  spark&  of  fire,  sometimes  by  fiame,  which 
might  have  been  accidentally  drawn  up  the  chimney. 
$ome  of  the  soot  which  had  been  set  on  fire  was  shown. 
to  him ;  the  nature  of  burning  in  general,  the  manner 
in  which  the  chimney  draws,  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression, and  many  other  things  connected  with  the 
subject,  were  explained  upon  t^s  occasion  to  the  in- 
quisitive boy,  who  was  thu3.  encouraged  to  think  and 
speak  accurately,  and  to  apply,  in  simUar  difficuUies,  to 
the  friend  who  had  thus  taken  the.  trouble  to  understand 
his  simple  question^  A  random  answer  to  a  child's 
question  does  hini  a  real  injury ;  vbut  can  we  expert, 
t|iat  those  who  have  no  interest  in  education  should 
have  the  pati^ncQ  to  correct  their  whole  conversation, 
and  to  adapt  it  precisely  to  the  capacity  of  children  1 
This  would  indeed  be  unreasonable ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  keep  our  pupils  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  can  do 
them  no  good,  ^nd  who  may  do  them  a  great  deal  of 
barni.  We  jnust  prefer  the  permanent- advantage  of 
our  pupils,  to  the  transient  vanity  of  exhibiting,  for  the 
amusement  of  company,,  their  early  wit  or  ^  lively 
aunsenseJ'  Children  should  never  be  introduced  for 
the  amusement  of  the  circle ;  nor  yet  should  they  be 
condemned  to  sit  stock  still,  holding  up  their  Jieads  and 
letting;  their  feet  dangle  from  chairs  that  are  too  high 
for  them,  merely  that  they  may  appear  what  is  called 
well  before  visiters.^  Whenever  any  conversation  is 
going  forward  which  they  can  understand*  they  should 
be  kindly  summoned  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety ;  its  pains  and  its  follies  we  may  spare  them.  The 
manners  of*  young  people  will  not  be  injure4  'by  this 
arrangement ;  they  will  be  at  ease  in  company,  because 
whenever  they  are  introduced  into  it,  they  will  make  a 
part of.it;  they  will  be  interested  and  happy;  they  will 
feel  a  proper  confidence  in  themselves,  and  they  wiU 
not  be  intent  upon  their  courtesies,  their  frocks,  their 
manner  of  holding^  their  hands,  or  turning- out  their 
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toes,  th«  proper  placing  of  sir;  fnadatn,  or  your  lady- 
ship, with  all  the  other  innumerable  trifles  which  em- 
barrass the  imagination,  and  consequently  the  manners, 
opf  those  who  are  taught  to  think  that  they  are  to  -sit 
still,  and  behave  in  company  some  way  differently  from 
What  they  behave  every  day  in  their  own  family. 

We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  acquaintance  who 
do  not  attempt  or  desire  to  interfere  in  education,r  but 
who  only  caress  and  talk  nonsense  to  children  with  the 
best  intentions  possible :  with  these,  parents  will  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  manage ;  thJey  t2in  contriv©-  tt> 
employ  children,  or  send  them  out  to  walk ;  by  cool  re- 
serve, they  oan  readily  discourage' such  visiters  from 
flattering  their  children ;  and  by  insisting  upon  becom- 
ing a  party  in  all  conversation^  which  are  addressed  to 
their  pupils,  they  can,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  inaccurate  or  iniprudejit  conversation; 
they  can  explaiii  to  their  pupils  what  was  left  unintel- 
ligible, and  they  can  counteract  false  associations,  either 
at  the  moment  they  perceive  them,  air  at  some  well- 
chosen  opportunity.  But  there  is  a  class  ^  of  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  it  will  be  more  difilcult  to  manage ; 
persons  who  are,  perhaps,  on  an  intimate  footing  with 
the  family,  who  lare  valued  for  their  agreeable  talents 
arid  estimable  qua^ties ;  who  are,  perhaps,  persontsi  of 
geHeral  informatidh  and  good  sense,  and  who  may  yet 
never  have  considered  the  subject  of  education;  or 
who,  having  partially  considered  it,  hare  formed  some 
peculiar  and  erroneous  opinions.  They  will  feel  them- 
selves entitled  to  talk  upon  education  as  well  as  upon 
any  other  topic;  they  will  hazard,  and  they  will  sup- 
port'opinions  V  they  will  be  eager  to  prove  the  trutlj 
of  their  assertions,  ot  the  superiority  of  their  favourite 
theories.  Out  of  piure  regard  for  their  friends,  they  will 
endeavour  to  bring  them  over  to  their  own  way  of 
thinking  in  education ;  and  they  will  by  looks,  by  hints, 
by  innuendoes,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren, insinuate  their  advice  aife  Iheir  judgment  upon 
every  domestic  occurrence.  In  the  heat  of  debate, 
people  frequently  forget  that  children  have  eyes  and 
ears,  or  any  portion  ^f  understanding ;  they  are  not 
aware  "of  the  quickness  of  that  comprehehsioh  which  is 
excited  by  the  motives  of  curiosity  and  self-love.  It  is 
dangerous  to  let  children  be  present  at  any  argumentis, 
m  which  the  management  pf  their  minds  is  concerned, 


until  they  can  perfectly  miderstaud  tfae  whole  of  the 
siiAject :  they  will,  if  they  cateh  but  a  few  words,  or  a 
few  ideas,  imag^ae,  perhaps,  that  there  is  something 
wron^,  some  hardships^  some  injustice,  practised  against 
them  by  tt^eir  friends ;  yet  they  will  not  distinctly  know, 
nor  will  they,  perhaps,  explicitly  inquire  what  it  is. 
They  should  be  sent  out  of  the  room  before  any  such 
arguments  are  begun;  or,  if  the  conversation  be  ab- 
ruptly begun  before  parents  ea^ .  be  upon  their  guard, 
they  may  yet,  without  offending  against  the  common 
forms  of  politeness,  decline  entering  into  any  discussion 
until  their  children  have  withdrawn.  As  to  a^y  direct 
attempt  practically  to  interfere  with  the  children's  edn- 
cation,  by  blame  of  praise,  by  presents,  by  books,  or  by 
conversation;  these  should,  and  really  must,  be  .reso* 
lutelyand  steadily  resisted  by  parents :  this  will  require 
some  strength  of'  mind.  What  can  be  done  without  it  ? 
Many  p^ple,  who  are  e<Hivinced  of.  the  dangw  of  the 
interference  of  friends  and  acquaintance  in  the  ednca- 
^ton  of  their  children,  will  yet^  from  the  fear  of  offending, 
from  the  dread. of  being  thought  singular,  submit  to  the 
evil.  These  persons  may  be  very  well  received  and 
very  well  liked  in  the  world:  they  must  content  them- 
selves with  this  reward ;  they  must  not  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  education,  for  strength  of  raind  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  would  carry  a  plan  of  education 
into  effect.  Without  being  tied  down  to  any  one  exclu- 
sive plan,  and  with  universal  toleration  for  different 
modes  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  plan  which  is  most  steadily 
parsued  will  probably  succeed  the  best.  Beople  wliq 
aie  moved  by  the  advice  of  aU  their  friends,  and  who 
endeavour  to  adapt  their  system  to  every  fashionable 
change  in  opinion,  wiiL  inevitably  repent  of  their  weak 
complaisahce ;  they  will  lose  all  power  over  their  pupils, 
and  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  edueatiim  of  their 
families  to  chance. 

it  will  be  found  impo^ible  to  educate  a  child  at  home, 
unless  all  interference  from  visiters  and  acquaifitanbe  is 
precluded.  Hut  it  is  of  yet  more  consequence,  that  the 
members  of  the  family  should  entirely  agree  in  their  sen- 
timents, or  at  least  in  the  conduct  of  the  children  under 
their  care.  Without  this  there  is  no. hope.  Young 
people  perceive  very  quickly  whether  there  i^  unanimity 
in  thiNrgovenkmaitt;  they  make  out  la  alfihabet  of  looks 
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with  unerring  precision,  and  decipher  with  amazing  in- 
genuity, all  that  is  for  their  interest  to  understand.  When 
children  are  blamed  or  punished,  thiey  always  ^nowpretty 
well  who  pities  them,  who  thinks  that  they  are  m  the 
wrong,  and  who  thinks  that  they  are  in  the  right;  and  thus 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  what  ultimately  governs* 
If  children  find  that,  wheri  mamma  is  displeased,  grand- 
mamma comforts  them,  they  will  console  themselves 
readily  unddr  this  partial  disgrace,  and  they  will  suspect 
others  of  caprice,  instead  of  erer  blaming  themselves. 
They  will  feel  little  confidence  in  their  own  experience, 
or  in  the  assertions  of  others ;  they  will  think  that  there 
is  al'Mcays  some  chance  of  escape  among  the  multitude 
6f  laws  and  lawgivers.  No  tutor  or  preceptor  can  be 
answerable,  or  ought  io^ndertake  to -answer  for  measures 
which  he  does  not  guide.  Le  Sage,  with  an  inimitable 
mixture  of  humour  and  godd  sense,  in  the  short  history 
of  the  education  of  the  robbers  who  supped  in  that  cave 
in  which  daitie  Leonardo  officiated,  has  given  many  ex- 
cellent lessons  in  education.  Captain  Rolando^a  tutors 
could  never  make  any  thing  of  him,  because,  whenever 
they  reprimanded  him,  he  ran  to,  his  mother,  father,  and 
grandfather,  for  consolation ;  and  from  them  constantly 
received  protection  in  rebellion,  and  commiseration  for 
the  wounds  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  his^  own  hands 
and  face,  purposely  to  excite  compassion  and  to  obtain 
revenge. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  that  all  the  world,  the  ig- 
norant and  the  well-ihformed,  the  man  of  genius,  the 
man  of  fashion,  and  the  man  of  business,  the  pedant  and 
the  philosopher,  should  agree  in  their  opinion  upon  any 
speculative  subject ;  upon  the  wide  subject  of  education 
they  will  probably  differ  eternally.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  thought  absurd  to  require  this  union  of  opinion  among 
the  individuals  of  a  family ;  but,  let  there  -be  ever  so 
much  difference  in  their  private  opinions,  they  can 
surely  discuss  any*  disputed  point  at  leisure,  when  chil- 
dren are  absent ;  or  they  can,  in  these  arguments,  con- 
verse in  French,  or  in  some  language  which  their  pupite 
do  not  understand.  The  same  caution  should  be  ob- 
served, as  we  just  now  recommended,  with  respect  to 
acquaintance.  It  is  much  better,  when  any  difficulties 
occur,  to  send  the  children  at  once  into  any  otherroom', 
and  to  tell  them  that  we  do  so  because  we  have  some- 
thing to  say  th^t  we  do  not  wish  them  to  hear,  than  to 
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make  fatee  excuses  to  get  rid  of  their  cotnpany,  or  to 
begin  whispering  and  disputing  in  their  presence. 

These  precautions  are  advisable  while  our  pupils  are 
young,  befpre  they  are  capable  of  comprehending  argu- 
ments of  this  nature,  and  while  their  passions  are  vehe- . 
mently  interested  on  one  side  or  the  other.    As  young- 

Eeopie  grow  up,  the  greater  variety  of  opinions  they 
ear  upon  all  subjects,  the  better ;  they  will  then  form 
the  habit  of  judging  for  themselves :  while  they  are 
very  young,  they  have  not  the  means  of  forming  correct 
judgments  upoa  abstract  subjects,  nor  are  these  the  sub^  • 
jects  upon  which  their  judgment  can  be  properly  exer- 
cised :  upon  the  subject  of  education  they  cannot  be 
competent  judges,  because  they  cannot,  tilt  they  are 
nearly  educated,  have  a  complete  view  of  the  means 
or  of  the  end ;  besides  this,  iio  man  is  allowed  to  be 
judge  inrhis  own  case. 

Some  parents  allow  their  children  a  vast  deal  of 
liberty  while  they  are  young,  and  restrain  them  by  ab- 
solute  authority  when  their  reason  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
sufficient  guide  for  their  conduct.  The  contrary  prac- 
tice will  make  parents  much  more  beloved,  and  will 
make  children  both  wiser  and  happier.  Let  no  idle 
visiter,  no  intrusive,  injudicious  friend,  for  one  moment ' 
interfere  to  lessen  the  authority  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  Let  no  weak  jealousy,  no  unsea- 
sonable love  of  command,  restrain  young  people  after 
they  are  sufficiently  reasonable  to  judge  for  themselves.  - 
In  the  choice  of  their  friends,  their  acquaintance,  in  all 
the  great  and  small  affairs  of  life,  let  them  haire  liberty 
in  proportion  as  they  acquire  reason.  Fathers  do  not 
commonly  interfere  with  their  sons' amusements,  nor 
with  the  choice  of  their  acquaintance,  so  much  as  in  the 
regulation  of  their  pecimiary  affairs  \-  but  mothers,  who 
have  had  any  considerable  share  in  the  education  of 
boys,  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  as  to  the  proper  seasons 
for  indulgence  and  control.  They  do  not  watch  the 
moments  when  dangerous  prejudices  and  tastes  begin 
to  be  formed ;  they  do  not  perceive  how  the  slight  con- 
versations of.  acquaintance  operate  upon  the  ever-open 
ear  of  childhood ;  but  when  the  age  of  passion  ap- 
proaches, and  approaches,  as  it  usuafly  does,  in  storms 
and  tempest,  then  all  their  maternal  fears  are  suddenly 
roused,  and  their  anxiety  prompts  them  to  use  a  thou 
~  sand  injiklicious  and  ineffectual  expedients. 
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A  modern  princsesB,  who  had  taken  cofisideraUe  pauw 
in  the  education  of  her  son,  made  both  herself  and  him 
ridiculous  by  her  anxiety  upon  his  introduction  into  the 
world.  .  She  travelled  about  with  him  from  place  to 
place,  to  make  hun  see  every  thing  worth  seeing ;  but  he 
was  not*  to  stir  from  her  presence ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  have  him  out  of  sight  or  hearing.  In  all  companies 
ha  was  chaperoned  by  his  mother.  Was  he  invited  to  a 
ball,  she  must  be  invited  also,  or  he  could  not  accept  of 
the  invitation:  he  must  go  in  the  same  coach,  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  coach  with  her.  *'I  should  like  ex- 
tremely to  dance  another  dance,''  said  he  one  evenii^ 
to  his  partner,  '*  but  you  see  I  must  go ;  my  mother  is 
putting  oniier  cloak."  The  tall  young  man  called  for 
some  negus,  and  had  the  glass  at  his  lips,  when  his 
mamma  called  out  in  a  shrill  voice,  through  a  vista  of 
heads,  **  Eh !  My  son  no  drink  wine  \  My  son  like 
milk  and  water !"  Th^  son  was  at  this  time  at  years 
of  discretion. 


CHAPTER  yi. 

\     '  ON  TEMPER.      , 

Ws  have  already,  in  speaking  of  the  early  care  of 
infants,  suggested  that  the  temper  should  be  aittended 
to  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  A  negligent,  a  care- 
less, a  passionate  servant,  must  necessarily  injure  the 
temper  of  a  child.  The  first  language  of  an  infant  is 
intelligible  only  to  its  nurse ;  she  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  cry  of  pain  and  the  note  of  ill-humour,  or  the 
roar  of  passion.  The  cry  of  pam  should  bo  listened 
to  with  the  utmost  care,  and  every  possible  means 
should  be  used  to  relieve  the  chilivs  sufferings;  but 
when  it  is  obvious  that  he  cries  from  ill-humour,  a  nurse 
should  not  sooth  him  with  looks  of  affection;  these  she 
should  reserve  for  the  moment  when  the  storm  is  over. 
We  do  not  mean  that  infants  should  be  suffered  to  cry 
for  a  length  of  time  without  being  regarded ;  this  would 
give  them  habits  of  ill-humour  :  we  onlv  Wish  that  the 
nurse  would,  as  soon  as  possible^  teacti  the  child  that 
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what  he  wants  can  be  obtained  without  his  putting  hint* 
self  in  a  passion.  Great  care  should  be  takea  to  pre* 
vent  occ^ions-  for  ill-humour ;  if  a  nurse  neglect  her 
chaii^^,  or  if  she  be  herself  pasisionate,  the  child  will  siuT* 
fer  so  much  pain,  and  so  many  disappointments,  that  it 
must  be  in  a  continual  state  of  fretftriness.  An  active, 
cheerful,  good-humoured,  intelligent  nurse,  will  make 
a  child  good-humoured  by  a  regular,  affectioiiate  at* 
tendance ;  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  all  unnecessary 
sufferings,  and  by  quickly  comprehending  its  language 
of  signs.  The  best  humoured  woman  in  the  world,  if 
she  is  stupid,  is  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  a  child ;  the 
child  will  not  be  able  to  makeiier  understand  any  thing 
less  than  vociferation.  By  way  of  amusing  the  infant, 
she  will  fatigue  it  with  iier  caresses ;  witlrout  eve^>di8- 
covering  the  real  cause  of  his  wo,  shb  will  sing  one 
universal  lullaby  upon  all  occasions  to  pacify  her  charge. 

It  requires  some  ingenuity  to  discover  the  cause  and 
cure  of  those  long  and  loud'  fits  of  crying,  which  fre- 
quently arise  from  imaginary  apprehensions.  A  little 
boy  of  two  years  old  used  to  cry  violently  when  he 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  saw  a  candle  in 
the  room.  It  was  observed  that  the  shadow  of  the  per- 
son who  was  moving  about  in  the  room'  frightened  him, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  his  crying  was  found  out, 
it  was  easy  to  pacify  him ;  his  fear  of  shadows  was  ef- 
fectually cured,  by  playfully  showing  him,  at  different 
times,  that  shadows  had  no  power  to  hurt  him. 

H^^ — ,  about  nine  months  old,  when  she  first  began  to 
observe  the  hardness  of  bodies,  let  her  hand  fall  upon  a 
cat  which  had  crept  \tnperceived  upon  the  table ;  she 
wai9  surprised  and  terrified  by  the  unexpected  sensation 
of  softness;  she  could  not  touch  the  cat,  or  any  thing^ 
that  felt  hke  soft  fiir,  without  showing  agitation,  till  she 
was  xiezT  four  years  old,  though  every  gentle  means 
was  used  to  conquer  her  antipathy ;  the  antipathy  was, 
however,  cured  at  last,  by  her  having  a  wooden  eat  cov- 
ered with  fur  for  a  plaything. 

A  boy  between  four  and  fiye  years  old,  H-— >  used 
to  cry  bitterly  when  he  was  left  alone  in  a  room,  in 
which  there  were  some  old  family  pictures^  tt  was 
found  that  he  was  much  afraid  of  these  pictures ;  a 
maid,  who  took  care  of  him,  had  terrified  him  with  the 
notion  that  they  would  come  to  him,  or  that  they  were 

looking  at  him,  and  would  be  ^ttgty  wilh  him  if  he  y 

11 
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not  good.  To  cure  the  child  of  this  fear  of  pictures,  a 
.  small-sized  portrait,  which  was  not  among  the  number 
of  those  that  had  frightened  him,  was  produced  in  broad 
daylight.  A  piece  of>€ake  was  put  upon  this  picture, 
which  the'boy  was  desired -to  take ;  he  too^  it,  touched 
the  picture,  and  was  shown  the  canyass  at  the  back  of 
it ;  which,  as  it  happened  4o  be  torn,  he  could  easily  iden- 
tify with  the  painting :  the  picture  was  then  given  to  him 
for  a  plaything ;  he  made  use  of  it  as  arable,  and  became 
very  fond  of  it  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  alive,  and  that  it  could  do  him  no  sort  of  injury. 

By  patiently  endeavouring  to  discover  the  causes  of 
terror  in  children,  we  may  probably  prevent  their  tem- 
pers from  acquiring  many  bad  habits.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  one  who  has  not  constantly  lived  with 
a  child,  and  who'has  not  known  the  whole  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  his  little  character,  to  trace  the  causes  of  these 
strange  apprehensions;  for  this  reason,  a  parent  has 
advantages  in  the  education  of  his  child,  which  no  tutor 
or  schoolmaster  can  have. 

A  little  boy  was  observed  to  show  signs  of  fear  and 
dislike  at  hearing  the  sound  of  a  drum:  tb  a  stranger, 
such  fear  mu^t  have  seemed  unaccountable ;  but  those 
who  lived  with  the  child  knew  from  what  it  arose. 
He  had  been  terrified  by  the  sight  of  a  merry-andrew  in 
a  mask,  who  had  played  upon  a  drum ;  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum  ; 
the  sound  was  associated  with  fear,  and  continued  te 
raise  apprehensions  in  the  child's  mind  after  he  had  for- 
gotten the  original  cause  of  that  apprehension.  ^  . 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  laid  ourselves  open 
to  ridicule,  by  the  apparently  tri^ng  anecdotes  which 
have  just  been  mentioned ;  but  if  we  can  save  T>ne  child' 
from  an  hour's  unnecessary  misery,  or  one  parent  from 
an  hour's  anxiety,  we  shall  bear  the  laugh,  we  hope, 
with  good-humour. 

Young  children,  who  have  not  a  great  number  of ' 
ideas,  perhaps  for  that  reason  associate  those  which 
they  acquire  with  tenacity;  they  cannot  reason  con- 
cerning general  causes;. they  expect  that  any  event, 
which  has  once  or  twice  followed  another,  will  always 
follow. in  the  same  order ;  they  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween proximate  and  remote  causes  ;  between  coincr- 
dences  and  the  regular  connexion  of  cause  and  effect: 
heiic#  diikbren  are  subject  to  feel  -hopes  and  fears  from 
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things  which  to  us  appear  matters  of  indifference.  Snp- 
pose,  for  instance,  that  a  child  is  very  eager  to  go  out 
to  walk,  that  his  mother  puts  on  her  gloves  and  her 
oloak,  these  being  the  usual  sigtmis  that  she  is  going 
out,  he  instantly  expects,  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
accompany  her,  that  he  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing out;  but  if  sh^  goes  out  and  forgets  him,  he  is  not 
only  disappointed  at  that  moment,  but  the  disappoint- 
ment, or,  at  least,  some  indistinct  apprehension^  recurs 
to  him  when  he  is  in  a  similar  situation :  the  putting  on 
of  his  mother's  cloak  and  gloves  are  then  circutAstances 
of  vast  importance  to  him,  and  create  ahxiety,  perhaps 
tears,  while  to  every  other  spectator  they  are  matterr 
of  total  indifference.  Every  one,  who  hashad  any  ex- 
perience in  the  education  of  such  children  as  are  apt  to 
form  strong  associations,  must  be  aware,  that  many  of 
those  fits  of  crying,  which  appear  to  arise  solely  from  ill- 
humour,  are  occasioned  by  association.  When  these 
are  suffered  to  become  habitual,  they  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  conquer:  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  conquer  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  child  has,  by  any  accident, 
been  disposed  to  cry  at  particular  timesin  the  day,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  we  should  at  (hose  hours  engage 
his  attention,  occupy  him,  change  the  room  he  is  in,' or 
by  any  new  circumstance  break  his  habits.  It  will  re- 
quire some  penetration  to  distinguish  between  involun- 
tary tears  and  tears  of  caprice  ;  but  even  when  children 
are  really  cross,  it  is  hot,  while  they  are  very  young, 
prudent  to  let  them  wear  out  their  ill-humour,  as-some 
people  do,  in  total  neglect.  Children,  when  they  are 
left  taweep  in  solitude,  often  continue  in  wo  for  a  con- 
siderably length  of  time,  until  they  quittf  forge^  the 
original  cause  of  complaint ;  and  they  continue  their 
convulsive  sobs  and  whining  note  of  distress,  purely 
from  inability  to  stop  themselves. 

Thus  habits  of  ill-humour  are  contracted :  it  is  t)etter, 
by  a^  little  well-timed  excitation,  t6  turn  the  course  of  a 
dhild's  thoughts,  and  to  make  him  forget  his  trivial  mis- 
eries. **  The  tear  ibrgot  as  soon  as  shed,"  is  far  better 
than  the  peevish  whine,  or  sullen  lowering  brow,  which 
proclaim  the  unconquered  spirit  of  discontent. 

Perhaps  from  the  anxiety  which  we  have  expressed 

to  prevent  the  petty  misfortunes  and  unnecessary  tears 

of  children,  it  may  he  supposed  that  we  are  disposed  to 

humour  them ;  far  front  it. — ^We  know  too  well  that  a 

F3 
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hun\oured  child  is  one  Qf  the  most  unhappy  beings  ia  thtf 
world ;  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  his  friends ;  capri* 
cious,  tyrannical,  passionate,  peevish^  sullen,  and  selfish. 

An  only  child  juns  a  dreadful  chance  of  being  spoiled. 
He  is  born  a  person  of  consequence ;  he  soon  discovers 
his  innate  oterit ;  every  eye  is  turned  upon  him  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  the  room ;  his  looks,  hi^  dress,  his  appe- 
tite^  are  all  matters  of  dail)r  concern  to  a  whole  family ; 
his  wishes  are  divined ;  his  wants  are  prevented ;  his 
witty  sayings  are  repeated  in  his  presence ;  his  smiles 
are  courted;  liis  caresses  excite  jealousy,  and  he  soon 
learns  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  central  situation;.  His 
father  and  mother  make  him  alternately  their  idol  and 
their  plaything ;  they  do  not  think  of  educating,  they 
only  think  of  admiring  him ;  they  imagine  that  he  is  un- 
like aU  other  children  in  the  universe,  and  that  his 
genius  and  his  temper  are  independent  of.  all  cultivation. 
But  when  this  little  paragon  of  perfection  has  two  or 
three  l^rothers  and  sisters,  the  scene  changes ;  th^  man 
of  consequence  dwLn41es  into  an  insignificaat  little  boy. 
We  shall  hereafter  explain  more  fuUy  the  danger  of  ac- 
customing children  to  a. large  share  of  our  sympathy; 
we  hope  that  the  ecpnpmy  of  kindness  and  caresses 
which  we  have  recommended,*  will  be  found  to  in- 
crease domestic  affection,  and  to  jbe  essentially  servicea- 
ble to  the  temper,  tn  a  future  chapter,  '*  On  Vanity, 
Pride,  and  Ambition,'^  some  remarks  will  be  found  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  stimuli  of  praise,  emulation, 
and  ambition^  The  precautions  which  we  have  sdready 
mentioned  with  respect  to  servants,  sind  the  methods 
that  have  been  suggested  for  inducing  habitual  and  na- 
tional obedience,  will  also,  we  hope,  be  considered  as 
serviceable  to  the  temper,  as  well  as  to  the  understand-^ 
ing.  Perpetual  and  contradictory  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions not  only  make  children  disobedient,  but  fretAUf 
peevish,  and  pai^sionate.   . 

Idleness  among  children,  as  amcmg  men,  is  the  root. 
of  all  evil,  and  leads  to  no  evil  more  certainly  than  to. 
ill-temper.  It  is  said,!  that  the  late  king  of  Spain  was, 
always  so  cros^  during  Passion-week,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  his  favoutite  amusement  of 
hunting,  that  none  of  his  courtiers  liked  to  approach  his 

*  See  Chapter  on  SjnpatbTfuid  Seosibility. 
t  By  Mr.  TowBMni  in  hit  ihw«al9  into  Spiin. 
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nupeitT.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  con- 
dition of  a  jNrince  flattered  by  his  eonrtiers,  and  a  child 
humoured  by  his  family ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  both 
the  child  and  prince  are  most  intolerable  to  tiieir  de- 
pendants  and  friends,  when  >any  of  their  daily^  amuse- 
ments are  interrapted.  It  is  not  that  the  amusements 
are  in  themselves  delightlul,  but  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  idleness  are  insupportable.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  provide  a  variety  of  occupations,  as  well  as  of  amuse- 
ments. Cor  our  young  pupils,**  that  they  may  never  know 
.the  misery  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  When  children 
are  occupied,  they  are  independent  of  other  people ;  they 
are  not  obliged  to  watch  for  casual  entertainment  from 
those  who  happen  to  be  unemployed,  or  wha  chance  to 
be  in  a  humour  to  play  with  them ;  they  have  some 
agreeable  object  continually  in  view,  and  they  ieel  satis- 
fied with  themselves.  They  will  not  torment  every- 
body in  the  house  with  inoessant  requests.  ^  May  I 
have  this  ?  Will  you  give  me  that  1  May  I  go  eut  to  see 
such  a  thing  1  When  will  it  be  dinner-time  ?  When  wiU 
it  be  tea-time  f  When  wiU  it  be  time  for  um  to  go  to 
supper?"  are  the  impatteat  questions  of  a  child  who  is 
fretful  from  having  nothing  to  dOi  Idle  children  are 
eternal  petitioners,  and  the  refusals  they  meet  with  per- 
petually irritate  their  temper.  With  reepect  to  requests 
m  general,  we  should  either  grant  immediately  what  a 
child  desires,  or  we  should  give  a  decided  refusal.  The 
state  of  suspense  is  not  easily  borne ;  the  propriety  or 
improprietjr  of  the  request  shotdd  decide  us  either  to 
grant  or  to  refuse  it  ^  and  we  should  not  set  the  exam- 
ple of  caprice,  or  teach  our  {)upils  the  arts  of  courtiers, 
who  watch  the  humour  of  tyrants.  If  we.  happen  to  be 
busy,  and  a  child  comes  with  an  eag«r  request  about 
some  trifle,  it  is  easy  so  far  to  command  our  temper  as 
to  answer,  **  I  am  busy,  don't  talk  to  me  n<>w,"  instead 
of  driving  the  petitioner  away  with  harsh  looks,  and  a 
peremptory  refusal,  which  make  as  great  ^n  impression 
^  harsh  words.-  If  we, are  reasonaUe,  the  child  will 
soon  learn  to  apply  to  us  at  proper  times.  '  By  the  same 
steady,  gentle  conduct,  we  may  teach  Him  to  manage 
ids  love  ef  talking  with  discretion,  and  may  prevent 
those  ineffectual  exhortations  tq  silence,  which  irritate 
the  temper  «f  the  vivacious  papil.    ExpostiUations,  and 

»  See  Chapter  on  Toys. 
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ang^  exclamations,  will  not  so  effectually  command 
from  our  pupils  temperance  of  tongue,  as  their  own  con- 
viction that  they  are  more  likely  to  gain  attention  from 
their  friends,  if  they  choose  properly  their  seasons  for 
conversation.        J  .  , 

To  prevent,  we'cannot  too  often  repeat  it,  is  better 
than  to  punish,  without  humouring  children ^  that  is  to 
say,  without  yielding  to  their  caprices,  or  to  their  ioill, 
when  they  exprete  their  wishes  with  impatience,  we 
may  prevent  many  of  those  little  inconveniences  which 
tease  and  provoke  the  temper;  any  cdntipual  irritation 
exhausts  our  patience ;  acute  pain  can  be  endured  with 
more  fortitude. 

.  We  have  sometimes  seen  children  become  fretful 
from  the  constant  teasing  effect  of  some  slight  incon- 
veniences in  their  dress ;  we  have  pitied  poor  little  boys 
who  were  continually  exhorted  to  produce  their  hand- 
kerchiefs^  and  who  could  scarcely  ever  get  these  hand- 
kerchiefs out  of  their  tight  pockets  into  which  they  had 
been  -stuffed ;  into  such  pockets  the  hand  can  never 
enter  or  withdraw  itself,  without  as  much  difficulty  as 
Tretick  had  in  getting  rid  of  his  handcuffs.  The  torture 
of  tight  shoes,  of  back-boards,  collars,  and  stocks,  we 
hope,  is  nearly  abandoned ;  surely  all  these  are  unneces- 
sary trials^  of  fortitude;  they  exhaust  that  patience 
which  might  be  exercised  upon  things  of  consequence. 
Count  Rumford  tells  us  that  he  observed  a  striking  me- 
lioration in  the  temper  of  all  the  mendicants  in  the  es- 
taUishment  at  Munich,  when  they  were  relieved  from 
the  constant  torments  of  rags  and  vermin. 

Some  people  imagine  that  early  sufferings,  that  a 
number  of  small  inconveniences,  habitual  severity  of 
teproof,  and  frequent  contradiction  and  disappointment, 
inure  children  to  pain,  and  consequently  improve  their 
temper.  Early  suffering^  which  are  necessary  and  in- 
evitable, may  improve  children  in  fortitude ;  but  the  con- 
tradictions and  disappointments  which  arise  immediately 
from  the  will  of  others,  have  not  the  same  effect.  Chil- 
dren, Where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  soon  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes  of  evils;  they  sub- 
mit patiently  when  they  know  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  struggle ;  they  murmur  and  rebel,  if  they  dare,  when- 
ever they  feel  the  hand  of  power  press  upon  them  ca- 
priciously.   We  should  not  invent  trials  of  temper  for 
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our  pupils ;  if  they  can  baar  with  good  Juimour  the  com- 
mon course  of  events,  we  should  be  satisfied. 

^*  I  tumbled  down,  and  I  bored  it  very  well^'*  said  a 
little  boy  t)f  three  yearsold,  with,  a  look  of  g^at  eatis- 
factipn.  If  this  little  boy  had  been  thrown  down  on  pur- 
pose by  his  parents  as  a  trial  of  temper,  it  probably 
would  not  have  been  borne  s6  welL  As  to  Inconveni- 
ences, in  general  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  indolence  than  a 
proof  of  good  temper  in.  children  to  submit  to  them 
quietly;' if  they  can  be  remedied  by  exertion,  why  ■ 
should  they  be  passively  endured?  If  they  cannot  be 
remedied,  undoubtedly  it  is  then  better  to  abstracjt  the 
attention  from  them. as  much  as  possible,  be<;aQ8e  this 
is  the  only  method  of*  lessening  the  pain.  Children 
should  be  assisted  in  making  this  distinction,  by  our  ap- 
plauding  their  exertions  when  they  Mruggle  against  «i- 
necessary  evil,  by  our  eommendiug  their  patience 
whenever  they  endure  inevitable  pain  without  com* 
plaints. 

Illness,  for*  instance,  is  an  inevitable  evil. .  To  prevent 
children  from  becoming  peevish  when  they  are  ill,  we 
should  giy0  our  pity  and  sympathy  with  an  increased 
appearance  of  affection  whenever  they  bear  their  illness 
with  patience.  No  ai^^iice  is  necessary ;  we  need^  not 
affect  any  increase  of  pity;  patience  and  good-humour 
in  the  sufferer  naturally  excite  the.  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  spectators.  The  self-complacency  wliioh  the 
-young  patient  must  feel  from  a  sense  of  his  own  forti- 
tude, and  the  perception  that  he  commands  the  willing 
hearts  of  all  who  attend  him,  are  really  alleviations  of 
his  bodily  sufferings;  the  only  alleviations  which,  in 
some  cases,  can  possibly  be  afforded. 

The  attention  which  is  thought  necessary  in  learning 
languages,  often  becomes  extremely  painfnl  to  the  pu- 
pilSf  aQ,d  the  temper  is  often  hurt  by  ineffectual  attempts 
to  improve  the  understanding.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  methods  of  managing*  the  attention  of 
^children  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  pain.  Yester- 
day a  little  boy  of  three  years  old,  W- — ,  was  learniQg 
his  alphabet  from  his  father ;  after  he  had  looked  at  one 
letter  for  some  time  with  great  attention,  he  raised  hie 
eyes,  and  with  a  look  of  much  gopd-humour,said  to  his  fa- 
ther, **  U  makes  me  tired  to  stand.^*  His  father  seated  him 

'  *  See  Chapter  on  Attention. 
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Upon  his  knee,  and  tokl  htm  that  he  did^sely  in  tellings 
what  tired  him  :  the  child,  the  moment  he  was  seated* 
fixed  his  attentire  eyes  again  upon  his  letters  with  fresh 
ea§rernest,  and  succeeded.  Surely  it  waa  not  humour- 
ing this  boy  to  let  him  sit  down  when  he  was  tired.  If 
we  teach  a  child  that  our  assistance  is  to  be  purchased 
by  fretful  entreaties ;  if  we  show  nim  that  we  are  afraid 
of  a  stoirm^he  will  make  use  of  onr  apprehensions  to  ac- 
complish his  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  perceive 
that  we  can  steadily  resist  his  tears  and  ill-humour,  and 
especially  if  we  show  indifference  upon  the  oceaMoh* 
he  will  pereeive  that  he  had  better  dry  his  tears,'  sus-  , 
pend  his  rage,  and  try  how  far  good4iun»oui^  will  pre- 
vail. Children  who  in  every  little  difficulty  are  assisted 
by  others,  really  believe  that  others  are  in  fault  when- 
ever this  assistance  is  not  immediately  offered.  Look 
at  a  humoured  child,  for  instance,  trying  to  push  a  chair 
along  the  carpet;  if  a  wrinkle  in  the  carpet  stops  his 
progress,  he  either  beats  the ,  chair,  or  instantly  turns 
with  an  angry  appealing  look  to  his  mother  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  if  she  do  not  get  up  to  help  him,  he  will 
cry.  Another  boy,  who  has  not  been  hnmonred^  will 
neither  beat  the  chair  nor  angrily  look  jround  for  help; 
but  he  will  look  immediately  to  upe  v^hat  it  is  that  stops 
the  chair,  and  when  he  sees  the  wrinkle  in  the  carpet^ 
he  will  either  level  or  surmolmt  the  obstacle  r  during 
this  whole  operation,  he  will  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined 
to  cry.  Both  these  children  might  have  had  precisely 
the  same  original  stoekof  patience;  but  by  diflferent 
management,  the  one  would  become  passionate  and 
peevish,  the  other  both  ^ood-humonred  and  persevering. 
The  pleasure  of  success  pays  children,  as  well  as  men, 
for  long  toil  and  labour.  Success  is  the  proper  reward 
of  perseverance;  but  if  we  sometimes  capriciotisly 
grant,  and  sometimes  refuse  our  help,  our  pupils  can- 
not learn  this  important  truth;  and  they  imagine  that 
success  depends  upon  the  wiU  of  others,  and  not  upon 
their  own  efforts.  A  child  educated  by  a  fairy,  who 
sometimes  came  with  magic  aid  to  perform,  and  who 
was  sometimes  deaf  to  her  call,  would  necessarily  be- 
come ill-humoured. 

Several  children,  who  were  reading  "  Evenings  at 
Home,"  observed  that  in  the  story  of  Juliet  and  the  fairy 
Order,  ^  it  was  wrong  to  make  tli^  fairy  come  whenever 
Juliet  cried,  and  eookl  not  do  her  task,  because  that  waa 
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the  way,'' said  the  chikbren, ''  to  mdce  the  little  girl  iU* 
Jiumoured." 

We  have  formerly  observed  that  children  who  IIto 
much  with  companioQs  of  their  own  age,  are  under  but 
little  habitual  restraint  as  to  Uieir  tempers ;  they  quar- 
rel, fight,  and  shake  hands;  tiieyhare  long  and  load 
altercations,  in  which  tiie  strongest  voice  often  gets  the 
iMtter.  It  does  not  improve  the  temper  to  be4>verbonie 
bf  petuhmce  and  claroohr':  even  mild,  sensible  children, 
wiU  learn  to  be  positive,  if  they  conrerse  with  violent 
dttooes.  In  private  families,  where  children  mix  in  the 
society  of  persons  of  different  ages,  who  encoarage 
them  to  converse  without  reserve,  tfaey  may  meet  with 
«xact  justice ;  they  may  see  that  their  respective  talents 
and  good  qualities  are  appreciated ;  they  may  acquire 
the  habit  of  ar^fuing  without  disputing;  and  they  may 
learn  that  species  of  mutual  forbearance  in  trifles,  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  omseqnence,  which  tends  so  much 
■to  domestic  happiness.  Dr  Franklin,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters  to  a  young  female  friend,  after  answering  some 
questions  which  she  had  asked  him,  apparently  referring 
to  ah  argument  which  had  passed  some  time  before, 
coocfaides  with  this  compifehensive  eompUment-:  **  So,, 
you  see,  I  thmk  you  had  the  best  o/  the  arjgument;  and, 
as  you  gave  it  up  in  complaisance  to  the  company,  I 
think  youhad  aSso  the  best  of  the  dispuie^^^  When 
young  people  perceive  that  they  gain  credit  by  keep? 
ing  tiiefr  temper  in  conversation,  thejr  will  not  be 
furions  for  victory,  because  moderation  dinring  the  time 
of  battle  can  alone  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  a. 
triumph. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  for  girls  lo  aoqnire  com- 
mand of  temper  in  arguing,  because  much  of  the  eflfect 
of  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  of  their  wit,  when  they 
grow  up,  will  depend  upon  the  gentleness  aiid  good-hu- 
mour with  which  they  conduct  themselves.  A  woman 
who  should  attempt  to  thunder  like  Demosthenes,  would 
not  find  her  eloquence  increase  her  domestic  happiness. 
We  by  no  means  wish  that  women  should  yield  their 
better  judgment  to  their  fathers  or  husbcinds ;  but,  with- 
out using  any  of  that  debasing  cunning  which  Rousseau 
tecommends,  they  may  support  the  cause  of  reason 
with  all  the  graces  of  female  gentleness. 

A  man.in  a  furious  passion  is  terrible  to  his  enemies ; 
bat  a  woman  in  a  passion  is  disgusting  to  her  friends ; 
F  3 
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fihe  loses  the  respect  due  to  h^r  ssex,  and  she  has  not 
mascuhne  strength  and  courage  to  enforce  any  other 
species  of  respect.  These  circumstances  should  be 
considered  by  writers  who  advise-that  no  difference 
should  be  made  in  the  education  of  the  two  sexes.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  their  happiness  is  .of  more 
consequence  than  their  speculative  rights,  and  we  wish 
to  educate  women  so  that  they  maybe  happy  in  the  sito^ 
atio)is  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  j^aced.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  temper  of  women,  that  it  ought 
to  be  mosit  carefully  cultivated  in  early  life  ;  girls  should 
be  more  inured  to  restraint  than  boys,  betause  they  are 
likjely  to  meet/with  more  restraint  in  society.  Girls 
Bhould  learn  the  habit  of  bearing  slight  reproofs  without 
thinking  them  matters  of  great  consequence ;  but  then 
they  should  always  be  permitted  to  state  Iheir  argu- 
ments, and  they  should  perceive  that  justice  is  shown  to 
them,  and  that  they  increase  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  their  friends  by  commsjind  of  temper.  Many  passion- 
ate men  are  extremely  good-natured,  and  make  amends, 
for  their  extravagances .  by  thejr  candour^  and  their 
eagerness  to  please  those  whom  they  have  injured 
during  their  fits  of  anger.  It  is  said  that  the  servants 
of  Dean  Swift  used  to  throw  themselyes  in  his  way 
whenever  he 'was  in^  passion,  because  they  knew  that 
his  generosity  would  recompense  them  for  standing  the 
full  fire  of  his  anger.  A  woman  who  permitted  her- 
self to  treat  her  servants  with  ill-humour,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  she.  could  pay  them  for  ill  usage,  would 
.  make  a  very  bad  mistress  of  a  famil]^ ;  her  husband  and 
her  children  would  suffer  from  her  ill  temper,  without 
being  recompensed  for  their  misery.  We  should  not 
let  girls  imagine  that  they  can  balance  ill-humour  by 
some  gdod  quality  or  accomplishment ;  because,  in  fact, 
there  are  none  which  can  supply  the  want  of  temper  in 
the  female  sex. 

A  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  dignity,  opposed  to  what 
is  commonly  ^called  spirit,  should  be  given  early  to  our 
female  pupils.  Many  women  who  are  not  disposed  to 
violence  of  temper,  affect^  certain  degree  of  petulance, 
and  a  certain  stubbornness  of  opinion,  merely  because 
they  imagine  that  to  be  gentle  is  to  be  mean ;  and  that 
to  listen  to  reason  is  to  be  deficient  in  spirit. 

Enlarging  the  understanding  of  young  women  will 
prevent  them  from  the  trifling  vexations  which  irritate 
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tiioae  who  have  none  but  trifling  objects.  We  have  Ob- 
served that  concerted  trials  of  temper  are  not  adyiui- 
tageous  for  very  young  cbildren.  Those  trials  which 
are  sometimes  prepared  for  pupils  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  education,  are  not  always  more  happy  in  their 
consequences.  We  make  trifles  appear  important ;  and 
then  we  are  surprised  that  they  are  thought  so. 

Lord  Karnes  tells  -us  that  he  ivas  acquainted  .w4th  a 
gentleman,  who,  though  otherwise  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding, did  not  show  bis  good  sense  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  daughters'-  temper.  '^  He  had/'  says  Lord 
Karnes,  *'  three  comely  daughters,  between  twelve  and 
sixteen,  and  to  inure  them  to  bear  disappointments,  he 
would  propose  to  make  a  visit  which  he  knew  would 
delight  them.  The  coach  was  bespoke,  and  the  young 
kdiesi  completely  armed  for  conquest,  were  .ready  to 
take  their  seats.  But,  behold !  their  father  had  changed 
his  mind.  This,  indeed,  was  a  disappointment ;  but  as 
it  appeared  to  proceed  from  whim,  or  caprice^  it  might 
sour  their  temper  instead  of  improving  it."<* 
-  .  But  why  should  a  visit  be  made  of  such  mighty  con- 
reqpenoe  to  girls  1  Why  should  it  he  a  disappointment 
'.o  stay  at  home  ?  And  why  should  Lord  Kames  advise 
that  disappointments  should  ^  made  to  appear  the  effects 
of  chance?  This  method  of  making  things  appear  to 
be  what  they  are  not,  we  cannot  too  often  reprobate ; 
it  will  not  have  better  success  in  the  education  of  the 
temper,  than  in  the  management  of  the  understanding ; 
it  would  ruin  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both :  even  when 
promises  are  made  with  perfect  good  faith  to  young 
people,  the  state  of  suspense  which  they  create  is  not 
serviceable  to  the  temper,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
promise  proper  rewards.!  The  celebrated  Serena  surely 
established  her  reputation  for  good  temper  without  any 
very  severe  trials.  Our  standard  of  female  excellence 
is  evidently  changed  since  the  days  of  Griselda  ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  even  in  these  degenerate  da3r89 
public  amusements  would  not  fill  the  female  imagination, 
if  they  were  not  early  represented  as  such  charming 
things,  such  great  rewards  to  girls,  by  their  imprudeiit 
friends.  ^ 

The  temper  depends  xtiuch  upon^  the  understanding ; 

*  Lord  Kuum,  p.  109. 

t  Soe  Chapter  on  Rewards  and  PuniflhiMptf . 
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Slid  whenever  we  give  our  pupiU;  whether  male  or 
female^  false  ideas  of  pleasure,,  we  prepare  for  thetn  in- 
numerable causes  of  discontent;  ^^Yoti  ought  to  be 
above  sueh  things  !  You  ought  not  to  let  yourself  be 
▼exed  by  such  tr&es !"  are  common  expressions,  which 
do  not  immediately  change  the  irritated  person^s  feelings. 
You  must  alter  the  habits  of  thinking ;  you  must  change 
the  view  of  the  object,  before  you  can  alter  the  feelings. 
Suppose  a  girl  has^  from  the  conversation  of  all  her  ac- 
quaintancev  learned  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  vast 

Sleasure  in  going  to  a  masquerade ;  it  is  in  vain  to  tell 
er,  in  the  moment  that  she  is  disappointed  about  her 
masquerade  dress,  that  *^  it  is  a. trifle,  and  she  ought  to 
be  above  trifles."  She  cannot  foe  above  them  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning ;  but  if  she  had  never  been  inspired 
with  a  violent  desire  to  go  to  a  masquerade,  the  disap- 
poiatment  would  really  appear^rifling.  We  may  calcu* 
fate  the  probability  of  any  person's  mortification,  by^ ob- 
serving the  vehemence  of  their  &6pes ;  thus  we  are  led 
to  observe,  that  the  imagination  influences  the  temper, 
tfpon  this  subject  we  shall  speak  more  fully  when  we 
treat  of  Imagination  and  Judgment. 

To  measure  the. degree  of  indulgence  which  may  be 
Bide  for  any  given  pupils,  we  must  attend  to  the  effect 
produced  by  pleasure  upon  their  imagination  and  temper. 
If  a  small  diniinutioii  of  their  UQual  enjoyments  disturbs 
them,  Uiey  h Ave  been  rendered  not  too  happy,  but  too 
susceptible.  Happy  people,  who  have  resources  in 
their  ovrn  power^do  not  feel  every  slight  variation  in 
external  circumst^mces.  We  may  safely  allow  children* 
to  foe  as  happy  as  they  possibly  can  foe  without  sacri- 
ficing the  future  to  the  present.  Such  prosperity  will 
not  enervate  their  minds. 

We  make  this  aissertion  with  some  coniidenee,  foe- 
cause  experience  has  in  many  instances  confirmed- our 
opinion.  Among  a  large  family  of  children,  who  have 
never  foeen  tormented  with  artificial  trials  of  temper, 
and  who  have  foeen  made  as  happy  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  their  parents  to  make  them,  there  is  not  one 
iUrtempered  child.  We  have  examples  every  day  before 
us  of  different  ages,  from  three  years  old  to  fifteen. 

Before  parents  adopt  either  Epicurean  or  Stoical  doc- 
trines in  the  education  of  the  temper,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  calculate  the  probafoilities  of  the  good  and  evil  which 
their  pupils  ai^  Mkdly  to  meet  with  in  life.    The  Syb- 
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arite,  whose  mghVa  rest  was  disturbed  by  a  donUed  rode 
leaf,  deserves  to  be  pitied  almost  as  much  as  the  young 
mail  who,  when  he  was  benighted  in  the  snow,  was  re- 
proached by  his  severe  father  for  having  collected  a 
heap  of  snow  to  make  himself  a  pillow.  Unless  we 
could  for  ever  ensure  the  bed  of  roses^to  our  pupils,  we 
should  do  very  imprudently^  to  make  it  early  necessary 
to  their  repose  c  unless  the  pillOw  of  snow  is  likely 
to  be  their  lot,  we  need  not  inure  them  to  it  from  their 
infancy. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ON  oBVDivircnE: 

Obkdibnck  has  been  often  called  the  virtue  of  child- 
hood. How  far  it  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  virtue,  we 
ibeednot  at  present  stop  to  examme.  Obedience  is  ex- 
pected fr6ra  children  long  before  they  can  reason  upon 
the  justice  of  our  commands ;  consequently  it  must  be 
taught  as  a  habit.  By  associating  pleasure  with  those 
things  which  we  first  desire  children  to  do.  We  should 
make  them  neeessaril^p^  like  to  obey ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  v^  begin  by  ordering  them  to  do  what  is  difficmt 
and  disagreeable  to  them,  they  must  dislike  obedience. 
The  poet  seems  ta  understand  this  subject  when  h® 
«a;ys, 

»*  Or  bid  her  ^^eiir  V our  necklace  rowed  with  pe«A, 
You'll  find  your  Fanny  an  obediefnt  girl'^ 

The  taste  for  a  neqklace  rowed  with  pearl,  is  noj;  the 
^r«^  ta^te,  even  in  girls^  that  we  should  wish  to  culti- 
vate; but  the  poet's  jDnnct;}/e  is  good,  Botwithstandmg. 
Bid  your  child  do  things  that  are  agreeable  to  him,  and 
you  may  be  sure  of  his  obedience.  .  Bid  a  hungry  boy 
eat  apple-pie;  order  a  shivering  urchin  to  warm  him- 
self at  a  good  fire ;  desire  him  to  go  to  bed  wh^i  you 
see  him  yawn  with  fatigue*  and  by  such  seasonable  conci- 

•  Eligy  en  all  olii  Beanty.-^AKifBb. 
IS 
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maods  you  will  soon  form  associations  of  pleasure  in 
his  mind,  with  the  voice  and  tone  of  authority.  Tiiie 
tone  should  never  be  threatening  or  alarming;  itishould 
be  gentle)  but  decided.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
that  a  child  should  do  what  he  feels  disagreeable,  it  is 
better  to  make  him  submit  at  once  to  necessity,  than  to 
create  any  doubt  and  struggle  in  his  mind,  by  leaving 
him  a  possibility  of  resistance.  Suppose  a  little  boy 
wishes  to  sit  up  later  than  the  hour  at  which  you  think 
proper  that  he  should  go  to  bed  ;  it  is  most  prudent  to 
take  him  to  bed  at  the  appointed  time,  without  saying 
one  word  to  him,. either  in  the  way  of  entreaty  or  com- 
mand. If  you  entreat,  you  give  the  child  an  idea  that 
he  lias  it  in  his  power  to  refuse  you :  if  you  command^ 
and  he  does  not  instantly  obey,  you  hazard  your  au- 
thority, and  you  teach  him  that  he  x;an  successfully  set 
his  will  in  opposition  to  yours.  The  boy  wishes  to  sit 
up ;  he  sees  no  reason,  m  the  moral  fitness  of  things, 
why  he  should  go  to  bed  at  one  hour  more  than  at 
another;  all  he  perceives  is,  that  such  is  your.  wiU. 
What  does  he  cain  by  obeying  you  I  Nothing :  he  loses 
the  pleasure  o7  sitting  up  half  an  hour  longer.  How 
can  you  then  expect  that  h;^  should,  in  consequence  of 
these  reasonings,  give  up  his  obvious  inunediate  inter- 
est, and  march  off  to  bed  heroically  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ?  Let  him  not  be  put  to  the  trial ;  when  he  has 
for  some  time  been  regularly  taken  to  bed  at  a  fixed  hour, 
he  will  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  that  he  must  go  at 
that  hour :  association  will  make  him  expect  it ;  and  if 
his  experience  has  been  uniform,  he  will,  without  know- 
ing why,  think  it  necessary  that  he  shoi^  do  as  he  has 
been  used  to  do.  When  the  habit  of  obedience  to  cus- 
tomary necessity  is  thus  formed,  we  may,^thout  much 
risk,  ingraft  upon  it  obedience  to  the  voice  of  authority. 
For  instance,  when  the  boy  hears  the  clock  strike,  the 
usual  signal  for  his  departure^  you  may,  if  you  see  that 
he  is  habitually  ready  to  obey  this  signal,  associate 
your  commands  with  that  to  which  he  has^-already 
learned. to  pay  attention.  ''Go;  it  is  time  that  you 
should  go  to  bed  now,"  will  only  seem  to  the  child  a 
Gonfirmati(^n  of  the  sentence  already  pronounced  by  the^ 
clock :  by  degrees,  your  commands,  after  they  have 
been  regularly  repeated, /when  the  .child  feels  no  hope 
of  evading  them,  will,  even  in  new  circumstances,  have 
from  association  the  power  of  compelling  obedie;ice 
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Whenever  we  viesire  a  child  to  do  any  thing,  we  should 
be  perfectly  certain,  not  only  that  it  is  a  thing  which  he 
is  capable  of  doing,  but  also  that  it  is  something  we  can, 
in  case  it  comes  to  that  ultimate  argument,  force  him  to 
do.  You  cannot  oblige  a  child  to  stand  up,  if  he  has  a 
mind  to  sit  down ;  or  to  walk,  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
exert  his  muscles  for  that  purpose :  but  you  can  abso- 
lutely prevent  him.  from  touching  whatever  yoii  desire 
him  not  to  meddle  with,  by  your  superior  strength.  -It 
is  best,  then,  to  begip  with  prohibitions ;  with  such  pro- 
hibitions as  you  can,  and  will,  steadily  persevere  to  en- 
force ;  if  .you  are  not  exact  in  requiring  obedience,  you 
will  .never  obtain  it,  either  by  persuasion  or  authority. 
As  it  will  require  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and  un- 
remitting attention,  to  enforce  the  punctual  observance 
of  a  variety  of  prohibitions,  it  will,  for  your  own  sake, 
be  most  prudent  to  issue  as  few  edicts  as  possible,  and 
to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  imperative  mood.  It 
will,  if  you  calculate  the  trouble  you  must  take  day  after 
day  to  watch  your  pupil,,  cost  you  less  to  begin  by  ar- 
ranging every  circumstance  in  your  power,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  trusting  to  laws  what  ou^ht  to  be 
guarded  against  by  precaution.  Do  you,  for  instance, 
wisli  taprevent  your  son  from  breaking  a  beautiful  china- 
jar  in  your  drawing-room  ?  instead  of  forbidding  him  to 
touch  it,  put  it  out  of  his  reach. — Would  you  prevent 
your  soil  from  tallying  to  servants  I  let  your  house,  in 
the  first  placC)  be  so  arranged,  that  he  shall  never  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  any  rooms  where  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with  servants ;  let  all  his  wants  be  gratified  with- 
out their  interference  ;  let  him  be  able  to  get  al  his  h«t 
without  asking  th^  footman  to  reach  it  for  him,  from  its 
inaccessible  height.*  The  simple  expedient  of  ha9ging 
the  hat  in  a  place  where  the  boy  can  reach  it,  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  continually  repeating,  **  Don't  ask 
William,  child,  to  reach  your  hat;  can't  you  come. and 
ask  me  1"  Yes,  the  boy  can  come  and  ask  you  ;  but  if 
you  are  busy,  you  will  not  like  to  go  in  (juest  of  the  hat ; 
your  reluctance  will  ^possibly  appear  in  your  counte- 
nance, and  the  child,  who  understands  the  language  of 
looks  better  than  that  of  words^  will  clearly  compre- 
hend, that  you  are  displeased  with  him  at  the  very 
instant  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law. 

»  Rotuseau. 
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.  A  lady  who  wa^  fond  of  hairing:  her  house  wel(  ar- 
ranged, discovered,  to  the  amsusement  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, the  art  of  making  all  her  servants  keep  every  thing 
in  its  place»  Evep  in  the  kitchen,  from  the  most  mi- 
nute article  to  the  most  unwieldy,  fevery  thing  Was  inva- 
riably to  be  found  in  its  allotted  station ;  the  servants 
vrert  thought  miracles  of  obedience ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
obeyed  becautje  it  Was  the  easiest  thing  they  could  pos- 
sibly do.  Order  was  made  more  cpnvenient  tb  them 
than  disorder ;  and,  with  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  save 
themselves  trouble,  they  could  not  invent  places  for 
every  thing  more  apprc^riate  than  those  which  had  been 
assigned  by  their  mistress's  legislative  economy.  In 
the  same  manner  we  may  secure  the  orderly  obedience 
of  children,  without  exhausting  their  patience  or  our 
own.  Rousseau  advises,  that  children  should  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  the  necessity  of  Circumstances;  but 
there  are  one-emd'twenty  excellent  objections  to  this  sys- 
tem ;  the  first  being,  that  it  is  impossible :  of  this  Boustseau 
must  have  been  sensible,  in  the  trials  whi(?h  he  made -as 
a  preceptor.  When  he  had  the  management  of  a  re- 
fractory child,  he.  found  himself  obliged  to  invent  and 
arrange  a  whole  drama,  by  artificial  experience,  to  con- 
vince his  little  pupil  that  he  had  better' not  walk  out  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  alone ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  should 
wait  until  his  tutor  could  conveniently  acconipahy  him. 
Rousseau  had  prepared  thfe  neighbours  on  each  side  of 
thei  street  to  inake  proper  speeches  as  his  pupil  passed 
by  their  doors,  which  afermed  and  piqued  the  boy  effect- 
trally.  At  length  the  child  was  met,  at  a  proper  time, 
by  a  frifend  who  had  been  appointed  ta watch  him ;  and 
thus  he  was  brot^t  home  Submissive.  This  scene,  as 
Bousseau  observes,  was  admirably  well  performed  ;* 
but  what  dccusion  could  there  be  for  so  mnph  contri- 
vance and  deceit?  If  his  pupil  had  not  been  uncom- 
monly deficient  in  penetration,  he  would  soon  have  dis- 
covered his  preceptor  in  eome  of  his  artifices ;  then 
adieu  both  to  obedience  and  confidence.  A  false  idea 
of  the  pleasures  of  liberty  misled  Rousseau.  ChiHren 
have  not  our  abstract  ideas  of  the  pleasures  of  liberty; 
they  do  not,  until  they  have  suffered  from  ill-judged  re- 
straints, feel  any  strong  desire  to  exercise  what  we  call 
freewill ;  liberty  is,  with  them,  the  liberty  of  doing  cfer- 

*  Etmliwi,  vol  i.  paf  e  23. 
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tain  specific  things  which  they  have  found  to  be  agree* 
able ;  liberty  is  not  the  general  idea  of  pleasure,  in  doing 
whatever  ^hey  w^ll  te  do.  -  Rousseau  desires,  that  vfe 
should  not  let  our  pupil  know,  that  in  doing  our  will  he  is 
obedient  to  us.  But  why  ?  Why  s^uld  we  not  let  a 
child  know  the  truth  ?  If  we  attempt  to  conceal  it,  we 
shall  only  get  into  endless  absurdities  and  di^culties. 
LordKames  tells  us,  that  he  was  aequainted'witha  cour 
{de,  who,  in  the  education  of  their  family,  pursued  as 
much  as  possible  Rousseau's  plan.  One  evening,  as  the 
father  was  playing  at  chess  with  a  fiiend,  One  of  his 
children,  a  dot  of  atbout  Ibur'  years  old,  took  a  piece 
from  the  board,  and  ran  awav  to  play  with  it.  The  fa- 
ther, whose  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  aasert 
his  right  to  his  own  chess-man,  began  to  bargain  for  his 
property  with  his  son.  •* Harry,"  said  he,  "let  us  have 
back  the  msm,  and  there's  an  apple  for  you."  The  apple 
was  soon  devoured,  and  the  child  returned  to  the  chess- 
board and  kidnapped  another  chess-man.  What  this 
man's  tansom  might  be,  we  are  not  yet  informed;  but 
Lord  Kunes  tells  us,  that  the  father  was  obliged  to  sus- 
pend his  game  at  chess  until  his  Son  was  led  away  to 
his  supper.  -  Does  il  seem  just,  that  parents  ^lould  be* 
come  slaves  to  the  liberties  of  their  children  T  If  one 
set  of  beings  or  Another  should  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
happiness,  surely  those  who  are  the  moat  useful,  and^ 
the  most  capable  Of  increasing  the  knowledge  and  the 
pleasures  <^life,  have  some  claim  to  a  preference  ;  aii4 
when  the  power  is  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  it  is 
mofeit  probable  that  they  will  defend  their  own  interests. 
We  shall  notj  like  many  who  have  spoken  of  Rousseau, 
steal  from  him  after  having  abused  him.  His  remarks 
upon  the  absurd  and  tyrannical  restraints  which  are 
continually  imposed  upon  childreti  by  the  ft^llyoftiurses 
and  servants,  or  by  the  imprudent  anxiety  of  parents 
and  preceptors,  are  excellent.  Whenever  Rousseau  is 
in  the  right,  his  eloquence  is  irresistible.  ' 

To  determine  what  degree  of  obedience  it  is  Just  to 
require  from  children^  we  must  always  consider  what 
degree  of  reason  they  possess :  whenever  we  can  use 
rejason,  we  should  never  use  force ;  it  is  only  while  chil- 
dren are  too  young  to  comprehend  reason,  thai  we 
should  expect  from  them  implicit  Submission.^  The 
means  which  hisve  been  pointed  out  for  tMehing  the 
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habit  of  obadience,  nmst  not  be  depended  upon  for  teach- 
ing  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  habit.  When  chil- 
dren begin  to  reason,  they  do  not  act  merely  from  h^bit ; 
they  will  not  be  obedient  at  this  age*  unless  their  tuidec- 
standing  is  convinced  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  be 
^so.  Wherever  we  can  explain  the  reiasojia  for  any  of 
our  requests,  we  should  attempt  it;  but  whenever  these 
cannot  be  fully  explained,  it  is  better  not  to  give  a  par- 
tial explanation  1  it  will  be  best  fp  say  steadily,  **  You 
cannQt  understand  tW  now<,  you  will,  perhaps,  under- 
stand it  «eome  timehenoe,"  Whenever  we  tell  children, 
that  we  forbid  Ui^em  to  do  such  and  such  things  for  any 
particular  reason,  we  must  take  care  that  the  reason 
assigned  is  adequa^te,  and  that  it  will  in  all  cases  hold 
good.  For  instance,  if  we  forbid  a  boy  to  eat  unripe 
fruit,  because  it  will  make  him  ill,  and  if  afterward  the  boy 
eat' some  unripe  gooseberries  without  feeling  ill  in  con- 
sequence of  his  (Ssobedience,  he  will  doubt  the  truth  of 
jthe  person  who  prohibited  unripe  fruit ;  he  will  rather 
trust  his  own  partial  experience  than  any  assertions. 
The  idea  of  hurting  his  he^th  is  a  general  idea,  which 
he  does  not  yet  comprehend.  It  is  more  prudent  to 
keep,  him  out  of  the  way  of  unripe  gooseberries,  than  to 
hazard  at  once  his  obedience  and  his  integrity.  We 
need  not  expatiate  further ;  the  instance  we  have  given, 
may  be  readily  applied  to  all  cases  in  which  children 
have  it  in  their  power  to  disobey  with  immediate  impu- 
nity, and,  what  is  still. morer  dangerous,  with  th^  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  immediate  pleasure.  The  gratifica- 
tijon  of  their  senses,  and,  the  desire  of  bodily  exercise, 
ought-never  to  be  unnecessarily  restrained.  Our  pupils 
should  distinctly  perceive,  that  we  wish  to  make  them 
happy ;  and  every  instance  ih  which  they  discover  that 
obedience  has  really  made  them  happier,  will  be  more  in 
our  favour  than  all  the  lectures  we  could  preach.  From 
the  past,  they  will  judge  of  the  future.  Children  who  have 
for  many  years  experienced  that  their  parents  have 
exacted  obedience  only  to  such  commands  as  proved  to 
be  ultimately  wise  and  beneficial,  will  surely  be  disposed, 
from  habit,  from  gratitude,  and  yet  more  from  prudence, 
to  consult  their  parents  in  all  the  material  actions  of  their 
lives.  - 

We  may  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
wbioh  sometimes  breaks  out  in  young  pepple  the  mo^ 
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Rient  they  are  able  to  act  for  themselves,  arises  fre- 

2ueatly  from  slight  causes  in  their  earl]^  education, 
thildren  who.  have  experienced  that  submission  to  the 
will  of  others  has  constantly  made  them  unhappy,  will 
necessarily,  by  reasoning  inversely,  imagine,  that  feli- 
city consists  in  following  their  own  iVee^  will. 

The  French  poet  Boileau  was  made  yery  unhappy  by 
neglect  and  restraint  during  his  education :  when  he 
grew  up,  he  would  never  agree  with  those  who  talked 
to  him  or  the  pleasures  of  childhood.*  "Pent. on," 
disoit  ce  po«te  amoureux  de  Tind^pendence,  *^  ne  pas 
regarder  comme  un-grand  malheur,  le  chagrin- con tinuel 
et  particulier  i  cet  age,  de  ne  jamais  faire  sa  volont^  V 
It  was  in  vain,  contmues  his  biographer,  to  boast  to  him 
of  the  advantages  of  this  happy  constraint*  which  saves 
youth  from  so  many  follies.  ^  What  signifies  our  know- 
mg  the  value  of  our  chains  when  we  have  shaken  them 
off,  if  we  feel  nothing  but  their  weight  while  we  wear 
them  V*  the  galled  poet  used  to  reply.  Nor  did  Boileau 
enjoy  his  freedom,  though  he  thought  with  such  horror 
of  his  slavery.  He  declared,  that  if  he  had  it  in  his 
choice,  either  to  be  born  again  upon  the  hard  conditions 
of  again  going  through  his  childhood^  or  not  to  exist, 
he  would  rather  not  exist :  but  he  was  not  happy  during 
any  period  of  his  existence ;  he  quarrelled  with  all  the 
seasons  of  life ;  '*  all  seemed  to  him  equally  disagreea- 
ble ;  youth,  manhood,  and'  old  age,  are  each  subject,  he 
observed,  to  impetuous  passions,  to  care,  and  to  infirmi- 
ties.*^ Hence  we  m^y  conclude^  that  the  severity  of  his 
education  had  not  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  sub- 
mit philosophically  to  necessity,  or  yet  in  giving  him 
much  enjoyment  from  that  liberty  which  he  so  much 
coveted.  Thus  it  too  often  happens,  that  an  ijnaginary 
value  is  set  upon  the  exercise  of  the  freewill  by  those 
who,  during  their  childhood,  have  suffered  under  inju- 
dicious restrictions.  Spme times  the  love  of  freewill  is 
so  uncontrollably  excited,  even  during  childhood,  that  it 
breaks  out,  unfortunately  both  for  the  puptl8.and  the  pre- 
ceptors, in  the  formidable  shape  of  obstinacy. 

Of  all  the  faults  to  which  children  are  subject,  there  ~ 
is  none  which  is  more  difficult  to  cure,  or  more  easy  to 
prevent, .  than  obstinacy.    As  it  is  early  observed  by 
those  who  ^re  engaged  .in  education,  it  is  sometimes 

*  Histoire  des  Membi^sde  rXcad^mie,  pur  M.  d'Alembdn.  Tome 
troifeieme,  -p.  24. 
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supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  telnpev ;  but,  so  far  from 
being  naturally  obstinate,  infants  show  those  strong  pro- 
pensities to  sympathy  and  imitation  which  prepare  them 
for  an  opposite  character.  The  folly  of  the  mir8e,how- 
ever,  makes  in  intemperate  use  of  these  happy  propen- 
sities. She  perpetually  torments  the  chil4  to  exert  him- 
self for  her  amusement ;  all  his  senses  and  all  his  mus- 
cles she  commands.  He  must  see,  bear,  talk  or  be 
silent,  move  or  be  still,  when  she  tlunka  proper ;  ,abd 
often  with  the  desire  of  amusing  her  charge*  or  of  show- 
ing him  off  tto  the  company,  she  disgusts  him  with  voU 
Untary  exertion.  Before  young  ehildren  have  com* 
pletely  acquired  the  use  of  their  limbs,  they  cannot  per* 
form  f^ats  of  activity  or  of  dextei^ity  at  a  moment's 
warning:.  Their  muscles  da  not  instantaneously  obey 
their  will ;  the  efforts  they  make  are  painful  to  them- 
selves ;  the  awkwardness  of  their  attempts  is  painful  to 
others ;  the  delay  of  the  body  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
reluctance  of  the  mind ;  and  the  impatient  tut<nr  pro- 
nounces the  child  to  be  obstinate,  while,  all  the  time  he 
niay  be  doing  his  utmost  to  obey.  Instead  of  growing 
angry  with  the  helpless  child,  it  would  be  surely  more 
wise  to  assist  his  feeble  and  inexperienced  efforts.  If 
we  press  him  to  make  unsuccessful  attempts,  tve  shall 
associate  pain  both  With  voluntary  exertion  and  with  . 
obedience. 

Little  W (a  boy  of  three  years  old)  was  x>ne  day 

asked  by  his  father  to  jump.  The  boy  stood  stock 
still.  Perhaps  he  did  pot  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
.  jump.  The  father,  instead  of  pressing  him  further, 
asked  several  other  children  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  to  jump,  and  he  jumped  along  with  them :  all  this 
was  done  playfully.  The  little  boy  looked  on  silently 
for  a  short  time,  and  seemed  much  pleased.  '*Papa 
jumps  r  he  exclaimed.  His  brother  Ir-*-^  lifted  him 
up  two  or  three  times ;  and  he  then  tried  to  jump, 
and  succeeded:  from  sympathy  he  learned  the  com- 
mand of  the  musfcles  which  were  necessary  to  his  jump- 
ing, and  to  his  obedience.  If  this  boy  had  been  im- 
portuned, 6r  forced  to  exert;  himself,  he  might  have 
beeti  thus  taught  obstinacy,  merely  from  the  imprudent 
impatience  of  the  spectators.  The  reluctance  to  stop 
when  a  child  is  0nee  in  motion,  is  often  mistaken  for 
obstinaey :  when  he  is  running,  singing,  laughing,  or 
talking,  if  you  suddenly  command  him  to  stop,  he  gbii» 
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not  tost^itly  obey  yqu.  If  we  reflecl  upon  our  own 
minds,  we  may  perceive  that  we  cannot,  without  con* 
siderable  efibrt,  turn  our  thoughts  suddenly  from^  any 
subject  on  which  we  have  been  long  inte^it.  If  yva  haye 
been  long  in  a  carriage*  the  noise  of  the  wheels  sounds 
in  our  ear,  and  we  seeia  to  be  yet  going  on  alter  the 
carriage  has  stopped.  We  do  not  pretend  to  found  any 
accurate  reasoning  upon  analogy ;  but  we  may  o)>^erve, 
the  difficulty  with  which  our. minds  are  stopped  or  put 
in  motion,  resembles  the  vid^-inertise  qf  the  body* 

W^— •  (three  ye^s  old)  had  for  some  mjimitee  vocif- 
erated two  or  three  words  of  a  nong,  until  the  noise 
could  be  no  longer  patiently  endwed ;  his  father  called 
to. him,  and  deelred  that  he  would  not  make  so  much 

noise,    W^ paused  for:  a  moment,  but  then  went 

on  singing  the  same  words*    His  brother  said.  Hush ! 

W^, paused  for  another  second  or.twp;but  then 

went  on  with  his  roundelay.  In  hJB  oouatenance  there 
was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  ill-humour.  One 
of  his  eisiers  put  hiai  upon  a  board  whi«h  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  which  was  a  little  unsteady;  aa  he  walked 
cautiously  along  >tibts  boardt  ht»  att^ention  was  occupied, 
and  be  forgot  Ins  song. 

Thm  inability  suddenly  to  desist  from  my  peeupation, 
may  evily  grow  iato  obstinacy,  because  the  pain  of 
checlLmg  themselves  wiH  be  great  iu  childreOf  and  this 
pain  wiU  be  associated  with  the  x^Hunands  of  those 
wko  govern  them  ;  it  is  better  to  stop  th^m  by  present* 
1^  new  objects  to  their  attention^  th^n  1^  the  stimulua 
of  a  peremptory  votee*  ^  Children  should  never  be  ac- 
cused of  obstittaGy ;  the  accueatiion  cannot  curA,  but  may 
supcorinduce  the  disease,  IX,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  suffered  to  contact  a  dispositioa  to  this  f^ult,  it 
may  be  cured  by  a  little  patience  and  good  temper.  We. 
have  mentioned  How  egcample  and  sympathy  may  he 
advantageously  .4ised;  praise,  and  looks  of  afection, 
which  naturuJly  exprees  our  foi^n^  when  children  <^ 
ri^t,  encourage  the  idigfat^et  efforts  to  obey ;  but  we 
must  carefully  avoid  showing  any  tnumpli  in  our  victory 
oyer  yielding  stubbornness. 

'*  Ay,  1  knew  you  would  do  what  we  denred  at  last, 
you  might  ae  well  have  dime  it  at  first,"  is  a  common 
nursery-maid's  speech,  which  is  well^  €aiQUlat;6d  io.  pique 
te  pnde  of  a  half^anfafLirad  peminnt    Whm  ^ildten 
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^e  made  ashamed  of  submission,  they  will  become  in- 
ti:epid,  probably  unconquerable  rebels. 

Neither,  rewards  nor  punishments  will  then  avail ;  the 
pupil  perceives,  that  both  the  wit  and  the  strength  of 
his  master  are  set  in  competition  with  his  :  at  the>  ex- 
pense of  a  certain  degree  of  pain,  he  has  tlie  power  to 
resist  as  long  as  bethinks  proper ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  degree  of  pain  that  a  tutor  dares  to  inflict,  which 
an  obstinate  hero  is  not  able  to  endure.  With  the  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  he  sustains  reprbacties  and  torture.  If,  at 
length,  the  master  changes  his  tone,  andlries  to^  soften 
and  win  the  child  to  his  purpose,  his  rewards  are  con- 
sidered as  bribes :  if  the  boy  really  thinks  th^t.he  is  in 
the  right  to  rebel,  he  must  yield  bis  sense  of  honour  to 
the  force  of  temptation  when  he  obeys.  If  he  has 
formed  no  such  idea  of  honour,  he  perhaps,  considers 
the  reward  as  the  price  of  his  submission;  and,  upon  a 
future  occasion,  he  will  know  how  to ,  raise  that  price 
by  prolonging  his  show  of  resistance.  Where  the  child 
h^s  formed  a  false  idea  of  honour,  his  obstinaey  is  only 
mistaken  resolution ;  we  should  address  ourselves  to 
his  understanding,  and  endeayouir  to  convince  him  of  his 
error.  Where  the  understanding  is  convinced,  and  the 
habit  of  opposition,  still  continues,  we  should  carefully 
avoid  calling  his  false  associations  into  action;  we., 
should  not  ask  him  to  do  any  thing  for  which-  he  has 
acquired  an  habitual  aversion ;  we  should  alter  our  man- 
ner of  speaking  to  him,  that  neither  the  tones  of  onr 
voice,  the  words,  or  the  looks,  which  have  been  his 
customary  signals  for  resistance,  may  recall  the  same 
feelings  to  his  mind :  placed  in  new  circumstances,  he 
may  acquire^  new  habits,  and  his  old  associates  will  in 
time  be  forgotten.  Sufficient  time  must,  however,,  be 
allowed ;  we  mky  judge  when  it  is  prudent  to  try  him 
on  any  Bid  dangerous  subjects,  by  many  symptoms  :  by 
observing  the  degree  of  alacrity  with  which  he  .obeys 
on  indifferent  occasions ;  by  observing  what  degree  of 
command  he  has  acquired  over  himself  in  general ;  by 
observing  in  what  manner  he  judges  of  the  conduct  and 
temper  of  other  children  in  similar  circumstances;  by 
observing  whether  the  consciousness  of  his  former  self  ^ 
continues  in  full  force.  Children  often  completely  for- 
get what  they  have  been. 

Where  obstinaey  arises  from  principle,  if  we  may  use 
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the  expression,  it  cannot  be  cured  by  the  same  means 
which  are  taken  to  cure  that  species  of  the  disease 
which  depends  merely  upon  habit.  The  same  courage 
and  fortitude  which  in  one  case  we  reprobate,  and  try 
to  conquer  with  all  our  mi^ht,  m  the  other  we  admire 
and  extol.  This  should  be  pointed  out  to  children  ;  and 
if  they  act  from  a  love  of  glofy,  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
it,  they  will  follow  that  course  which  will  secure  to  them 
the  prize. 

Charles  XH.,  whom  the  Turks,  when  incensed  by  his 
disobedience  to  the  grand  seignior,  called  Demir-bash, 
or  head  of  ir&n,  showed  early  symptoms  of  this  head- 
strong nature ;  yet  in  his  childhood,  if  his  precepfor* 
named  but  glory,  any  thing  could  be  obtained  from 
Charles.  Charles  had  a  great  aversion  to  learning 
Latin  ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  the  kings  of  Poland 
and  Denmark  understood  it,  he  began  to  study  it  in 
good  earnest.  We  do  not  mean  to  infef,  that  ertiulation 
wiih  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  was  the  best 
possible  motive  which  Charles  XII.'s  preceptor,  could 
have  used,  to  make  the  young  prince  conquer  his 
aversion  to  Latin ;  but  we  would  point  out,  that  where 
the  love  of  glory  is  connected  with  obstinate  temper, 
the  passion  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  tempel*.  Let 
us  but  enlighten  this  love  of  glory,  and  we  produce 
magnanimity  in  the  place  of  obstinacy.  Examples,  ii^ 
conversation  and  in  books,  of  great  characters,  who 
have  not  been  ashamed  .to  change  their  opiiiions,  and  to  . 
acknowledge  that  they  have  been  mistaken,  will  proba- 
bly make  a  great  impression  upon  young  people  ;  they 
will  frotn  these  learn  to  admire  candour,  and  will  be 
taught  that  it  is  mean  to  persist  in  .the  wrong.  %Xr 
amples  from  books  must,  however,  be  also  uniformly 
supported  by  examples  i^  real  life ;  preceptors  and 
parents  must  practise  the  virtues  which  they  preach. 
It  is  said  that  the  amiable  Fenelon  acquired  the  most 
permanent  influence  over  his  pupil,  by  the  caudoUr  with' 
which  he  always  treated  him.  Fenelon  did  not  think 
that  he  could  lessen  his  dignity  by  confessing  himself 
to  be  in  the  wrong. 

Young  people  who  have  quick  abilities,  and  who  hap-  * 
pen  to'  live  with  those  who  are  inferior  to  them  either 
in  knowledge  or  in  capacity,  are  apt  to  become  positive 

«  Toltaira's  Hist.  Charles  XII. 
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and  self-willed ;  they  measure  all  the  world  by  the  iuf 
Jividuals  with  whom  they  have  measured  themselves  ^ 
and,  ais  they  have  been  convinced  thai  they  have  beea 
in  the  jriglit  in. many  cases,  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  judgment  must  be  always  infallible.  This  disease 
may  be  easily  cured  ^  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
patient  among  his  superiors  in  intellect,  his  own  ex- 
perience wiU  work  his  ctire ;  he  liked  to  follow  his  will, 
because  his  judgment  had  taught  him  that  he  might  trust 
more  securely  to  the  tact  of  his  own  understanding,  than 
tQ  the  decision  of  others.  As  soon  as  he  discovers  more 
sense  in  the  arguments  of  his  companions,  he  will  listen 
to  them  ;  and  if  he  finds  ^beir  reason  superior  to  his  own, 
he  will  submit.  A  preceptor  who  wishes  to  gain  asr 
cendency  over  a  clever  positive  boy,  must  reason  with 
aH  possible  precision,  and  must  always  show  that  he  is 
willing  to  be  decided  by  the  strongest  arguments^  which 
can  be  produced.  If  he  jever  prophesies,  he  sets  his 
judgment  at  stake ;  therefore  he  should  not  prjophesy 
about  matters  of  chance,  but  rather  in  affairs  where  he 
can  calculate  with  certainty.  If  hi^  prophecies  are 
frequently  accomplished,  his  pupil's  confidence  in  him 
will  rapidly  increase ;  and  if  he  desires  that  confidence 
to  be  permanent,  he.  will  not  affeqt  mystery,  but  he  will 
honestly  explain  the  circumstances  by  which. he  formed 
his  opinions..  YoUng  people  who  are . accustomed  to 
hear  and  to  givp  reasons  for  their  opinions,  will  jiot  be 
violent  and  positive  in  assertions ;  they,  will  not  think 
that  the  truth  of  any  assertion  can  be  manifested  by  re- 
peating over  the  same  words  a  thousand  times;  they 
will  not  9sk  how  many  people  are  of  this  or  that  opinion, 
but  rather  what  arguments  are  produced  on  each  side« 
There  is  very  little  danger  that  any  people,  whether 
young  or  old,  should  continue  to  be  positive^  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  exercising  their  reasoning  faculty.  , 

It  has  b^en  oAen  observed  that  extremely  good- 
humoured,  complaisant  children,  when  they  grow  up, 
become  ill-tempered  ;..aiid  young  men^ho  are  gener- 
ally liked  in  society  as  pleasant  companions,  become 
surly,  t3rTannical  masters  in  their  own  families,  positive 
about  mere  trifles,  and  anxious  to  subjugate  the  vhIIs  of 
all  who  are  any  wise  dependant  apon  them.  This  char- 
acter has  been  nicely  touched  by  De  Boissy,  in  his 
c(unedy  called  "  Dehors  trompeors**' 

We  must'  obsenre,  that  while  young  people  are  in 


company,  and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  ex- 
citements of  novelty,  numbers,  and  dissipation,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  goodness 
of  their  temper.  Young  men  who  are  the  most  ready 
CO  yield  their  inclinations  to  the'  humour  of  their  com- 
panions, are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  of  really 
compliant  dispoisitions ;  the  idle  or  indolent,  who  have 
no  resources  in,  their  own  minds,  and  no  independent 
occupations,  are  victims  to  the  yawning  demon  of  ennui 
the  moment  they  are  left  in  solitude.  They  conse- 
quently dread  so  heartily  to  be  left  alone,  that  they 
readily  give  up  a  portion  of  their  liberty  to  purchase  the 
pleasures  and  mental  support  which  society  affords. 
When  they  give  up  their  wishes,  and  follow  the  tead  of 
the  company,  they  in  fact  give  up  but  very  little ;  their 
object  is  amusement ;  and  this  obtained,  th<iir  time  is 
sacrificed  without  regret.  On  the  contrary,  thos^  who 
are  engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pursuits,  set  a 
great  value  upon  their  time,  and  feel  considerable  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  it  without  some  adequate  compensa- 
tion ;  they  must  consequently  be  less  complaisant  com- 
panions, and  by  the  generality  of  superficial  observers, 
would  be  thought,  perhaps,  less  complying  in  their  tem- 
pers, than  the  idle  and  dissipated.  But  when  the  idle 
man  has  passed  the  common  season  for  dissipation!^ and  is 
settled  in  domestic  life,  his  spiritis  flag  from  the  want  of 
his  usual  excitements ;  and,  as  he  has  no  amusements 
in  his  own  family  to  purchase  by  the  polite  sacrifice  of 
his  opinion  or  his  will,  he  is  not  inclined  to  complai- 
sance. The  pleasure  of  exercising  his  freewill  be- 
comes important  in  his  eyes ;  he  has  few  pleasures,,  and 
of  those  few  he  is  tenacious.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  submit  to  others  in  society;  he  is  proud  to  be  master 
at  home  ;  he  has  few  emotions,  and  the  emotion  caused 
by  the  exertion  of  command  becomes  agreeable  and 
necessary  to  him.  Thus  many  of  the  same  causes 
which  make  a  young  man  a  pleasant  companion  abroad, 
tend  naturally  to  make  him  a  tyrant  at  home.  This 
perversity  and  positiveness  of  temper  ultimately  arises 
from  the  want  of  occupation,  and  from  deficient  energy 
of  mind.  We  may  guard  against  these  evils  by  educa- 
tion :  when  we  see  a  playful,  active  child,  we  have  little 
fear  of  his  temper.  ^^  Oh,,  he  Will  certainly  be  good 
tempered,  he  is  the  most  obedient,  complying  creature 
in  the  world,  he'll  do  any  thing  you  ask  him.'' .  But  let 
13 
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U8.  cultivate  his  -understandiog,  and  give  him  tastes 
which  shall  occupy/and  interest  him  agreeably  through 
life,  or  else  this  sweet,  complying  temper  will  not  last 
till  he  is  thirty. 

An  ill-cured  obstinacy  of  temper,  when  it  breaks  out 
after  young  people  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
is  terrible.  Those  who  attempt  to  conquer  obstinacy 
in  children  by  bodily  pain,  or  by  severe  punishments  of 
any  kind,  often  appear  to  succeed,  and  to  have  entirely 
eradicated*  when  they  have  merely  suppressed  the  dis- 
ease for  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  child  that  is  intimi- 
dated by  force  or  fear  is  relieved  from  restraint,  he  will 
resume  his  former  habits ;  he  mav  change  the  mode  of 
showing  it,  but  the  disposition  will  continue  the  same. 
It  will  appear  in  various  parts^  of  the  conduct,  as  the 
limbs  of  the  giant  appeared  unexpectedly  at  different 
perioda  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

ON   TaUTH. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  pronounce  a  panegyric 
upon  truth ;  its  use  and  value  are  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  tbe  world ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  some 
practic^  advice,  which  may  be  of  service  in  educating 
children,  not  only  to  the  love,  but  to  the  habits,  of  in- 
tegrity. These  are  not  always  found,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  inseparable. 

Rousseau's  eloquence,  and  I^ocke^s  reasoning,  have 
suificieptly  reprobated^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  have  ex- 
ploded, the  system  of  lecturing  children  upon  morality ; 
of  giving  them  precepts  and  general  maxims  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which  they  cannot  apply. 
We  shall  not  produce  long  quotations  f^om  books  which 
are  in,  everybody's  hands.*  There  is  one  particular  in. 
which  Rousseau  especially,  and  most  other  authors  who 

*  We  refer  to  Locke's  thooghts  conceniing  Education,  and  Roua* 
■eau's  Emilias,  vpL  i. 
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have  written  upon  education,  have  g^iven  very  dangerous 
counsel;  they  have  counselled  parents  to  teach  truth  by 
falsehood.  The  privilege  of  using  contrivance  and  in- 
genious deceptions,  has  heen  uniformly  reserved  for 
preceptors  ;  and  the  pupils,  by  moral  delusions,  and  the 
theatric  effect  of  circumstances  treacherously  arranged, 
are  to  be  dupedr  surprised,  and  cheated  into  virtue. 
The  dialogue  between  the  gardener  and  Emilias  about 
the  Maltese  melon-seed,  is  an  instance  of  this  method 
of  instruction.  Honeidt  Robert,  the  gardener,  in  concert 
with  the  tutor,  tells  poor  Emilius  a  series  of  lies,  pre- 
pares a  garden,  "  choice  Maltese  melon-seed,'*  and 
"^  worthless  beans,"  all  to  cheat  tl)e  boy  into  just  notions 
of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  nature  of  exchange 
and  barter. 

Part  of  the  artificial  course  of  experience  in  that  excel- 
lent work  on  education,  Adela  andTheodore,  is  defect- 
ive upon  the  same  principle.  There  should  be  no 
moral  delusions ;  no  artificial  course  of  experience ;  no 
plots  laid  by  parents  to  make  out  the  truth  ;  no  listening 
fathers,  mothers,  or  ngfovernesses ;  no  pretended'  con- 
fidence, or  perfidious  friends ;  in  one  word,  no  falsehood 
should  be  practised  :  that  magic  which  cheats  the 
senses,  at  the  same  time  confounds  the  understanding. 
The  spells  of  Prospero,  the  strangeness  of  the  isle,  per- 
plex and  confound  (he  senses  and  understanding  of  all 
who  are  subjected  to  his  magic,  till  at  len^h,  worked 
by  force  of  wonders  inffb  credulity,  his  captives  declare 
that  they 'will  believe  any  thing;  '« that  there  are  men 
dewlapt  like  bulls;  and  what  else  does  want  oredit," 
says  the  Duke  Anthonio, "  come  to  me,  and  I'll  be  sworn 
'tis  true." 

Children  whose  simplicity  has  been  practised  upon 
by  the  tabling  morality  of  their  preceptors,  begin  by 
feeling  something  like  the  Implicit  creoulitv  of  Antho- 
nio ;  but  the  arts  of  the  preceptors  are  quickly  suspected 
by^fheir  subjects,  and  the  charm  is  for  ever  reversed. 
When  once  a  child  detects  you  in  falsehood,  you  lose, 
his  confidence  ;  his  incredulity  will  then  be  as  ettrava- 
gant  as  his  former  belief  was  gratuitous.  It  is  in  vain 
to  expect,  by  the  most  eloquent  manifestoes,  or  by  the 
most  secret  lesigues  offensive  and  defensive,  to  conceal 
your  real  views,  sentiments,  and  actions,  from  children. 
Their  interest  keeps  their  attention  continually  awake  ; 
not  a  word,  not  a  look,  in  which  they  are  concerned* 
G3 
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escapes  them  ;  they  see,  hear,  and  combine,  with  saga* 
cious  rapidity;  if  falsehood  be  in  the  wind,  detection 
hunts  her  to  discovery. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  must  be  the  maxim  in  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  in  all  the  other  affairs  of  life.  We 
n;iu3t  not  only  be  exact  in  speaking  truth  to  our  plipils, 
but  to  everybody  else ;  to  acquaintance,  to  servants,  to 
friends,  to  enemies.  It  is  not  here  meant  to  enter  any' 
overstrained  protest  against  the  common  phrases  and 
forms  of  politeness ;  the  current  coin  may  not  be  pure ; 
but  when  once  its  alloy  has  been  ascertained,  and  its 
value  appreciaited,  there  is  no  fraud,  though  there  may- 
be some  folly,  in  continuing  to  trade  upon  equal  terms 
with  our  neighbours,  with  money  of  high  nominal,  and 
scarcely  any  real  value.  No  fraud  is  committed  by  a 
gentleman's  saying  he  is  not  at  home,  because  no  decep- 
tion is  intended ;  ^he  words  are  silly,  but  they  mean, 
and  are  understood  to  mean,  nothing  more  than  that  the 
person  in  question  does  not  choose  to  see  the  visiters 
who  knock  at  his  door.  "  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  and 
humble  servant,"  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  does  not  mean 
that  the  person  who  signs  the  letter  is  a  servant,  or  hum- 
ble, or  obedient,  but  it  simply  expresses  that  he  knows 
how  to  conclude  his  letter  according  tp  the  usual  form 
of  civility.  Change  this  absurd  phrase  and  welcomis ; 
but  do  not  let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  Draco,  make  no  dia- 
tinX;tion  between  errors  and  crimes.  The  foibles  of 
fashion  or  folly  are  not  to  be  treated  with  the  detesta- 
tion due  to  hypocrisy  and  falsehood ;  if  small  faults  are 
to  incur  such  grievous  punishments,  there  can,  indeed,  be 
none  found  sufficiently  severe  for  great  crimes ;  great 
crimes,  consequently,  for  want  of  adequate  punishment, 
will  increase,  and  the  little  faults,  that  have  met  with 
disproportionate  persecution,  will  become  amiable  and 
innocent  in  the  eyes  of  commiserating  human  nature. . 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  to  young  people  the  real 
meaning,  or  rather  the  nonsense,  of  a  few  complimentaiy 
phrases;  their  integrity  will  not  be  increased  or  di- 
minished by  either  saying,  or  omitting  to  say, '^I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,"  or,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
you  at  dinner,"  &c.  We  do  not  mean  to  include  in  the 
harmless  list  of  compliments,  any  expressions  which  are 
meant  to  deceive ;  the  common  custom  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  sufficiently  regu- 
lates the  style  of  comptimentary  language ;  and  there 
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are  few  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  serioualy  to  auann- 
derstand  this,  or  to  mistake  civility  for  friendship. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  at  the  time  when  Paris 
was  the  seat  of  politeness.  His  wellbred  host,  on  the 
first  evening  of  his  arrival,  gave  him  a  handsome  sup- 
per, lodged  him  in  the  best  bedchamber,  and  when  he 
wished  him  a  good  night,  among  other  civil  things,  said 
he  hoped  the  mandarin  would,  during  liis  stay  at  Paris, 
consider  that  house  as  his  own.  Early  next  morning, 
the  polite  Parisian  was  awakened  by  the  sduna  of  loud 
hammering  in  the  mandarin's  bedchamber;  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  he  found  the  mandarin  and  spme  masons 
h^  at  work,  throwing  down  the  >  walls  of  the  house. 
'*  You  rascals,  are  you  mad  V*  exclaimed  the  French- 
man to  the  masons.  ^'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend,''  said 
the  Chinese  man,  soberly ;  "  I  set  the  poor  fellows  to 
work ;  this  room  is  too  small  for  my  taste ;  you  see  I 
have  lost  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  your  goodness. 
Did  not  you  desire  me  to  use  this  house  as  if  it  were 
my  own,  during  my  stay  at  Paris  V — *^  Assuredly,  my 
dear  friend,  and  so  I  hope  you  will,"  replied  the  French 
gentleman ;  '^  the  only  misfortune  here  is,  that  I  did  not 
understand  Chinese,  and  that  I  had  no  interpreter." 
They  found  zn  interpreter,  or  a  Chinese  dictionary,  and 
when  the  Parisian  phrase  was  properly  translated^  the 
mandarin,  who  was  an  honest  man,  begged  his. polite 
host^s  pardon  for  havmg  pulled  down  the  partition.  It 
was  rebuilt ;  the  mandarin  learned  French,  and  the  two 
friends  continued  upon  the  best  terms  witn  each  other 
during  the  remainder  of  the  visit. 

The  Chesterfieldian  system  of  endeavouring  to  please 
by  dissimulation  is  obviously  distinguishable  by  any 
common  capacity  from  the  usual  forms  of  civility. 
There  is  no  hope  of  educating  young  people  to  a  love 
of  integrity  in  any  family  where  this  practice  is  adopted. 
If  children  observe  that  their  parents  deceive  common 
acquaintance  by  pretendii^g  to  Uke  the  company  and  to 
esteem  the  characters  of- those  whom  they  really  think 
disagreeable  and  contemptible,  how  can  they  learn  to 
respect  truth  ?  How  can  children  believe  in  the  praise 
of  their  parents,  if  they  detect  them  in  continual  flat- 
tery towards  indifferent  people  1  ..It  may  be  thought  by 
latitudinarians  in  politeness,  that  we  are  too  rigid  in  ex< 
pecting  this  strict  adherence  to  thith  from  people  who 
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live  in  society ;  it  may  be  said  that  in  practical  edaca^ 
tion,  no  such  Utopian  ideas  ot  perfection  should  be  sug- 
gested; If  we  thought  them  Utopian,  we  certainly 
should  not  waste  our  time  upon  them  ;  but  we  do  not 
here  speak  theoretically-of  wiiat  may  be  done,  we  spez^k 
t3ff  what  has  been  done.  Without  the  aflfectation  of 
usin^amore  sanctified  language  than  other  people — 
without  departing  from  the  common  forms  of  society — 
without  any  painful,  awkward  efforts,  we  believe  that 
parents  may,  in  all  their  conversation  in  private  and  in 
public,  set  their  children  the  uniform  example  of  truth 
and  integrity. 

We  do  not  mean  thai  the  example  of  parents  can 
alone  produce  this  effect ;  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances must  be  combined.  Servants'  must  have  no 
communication  with  children,  If  you  wishti!)  teach  them 
the  habit  of  speaking  truth.  The  education,  and  cus- 
tom, and  situation  of  servants,  are  at  present  such,  that 
it  is  morally  imposslhle  to  depend  upon  their  veracity  in 
their  intercourse  with  children.  Servants  think  it  good- 
ikatured  to  try  to  excuse  and  conceal  all  the  little  faults 
of  children  ;  to  give  them  secret  indulgences,  and  even 
positively  to  deny  fkcts,  in  order  to  save  them  from 
blame  or  punishment.  Even  when  they  are  not  fond 
of  the  children,  their  example  must  be  dangerous,  be- 
6ause  servants  do  not  scruple  to  falsify  for  their  own 
advantage;  if  they  break  any  thing,  what  a  multitude 
of  equivocations  !  If  they  neglect  any  thing,  what  a 
variety  of  excuses !  What  evasions,  in  actions  or  in 
words,  do  they  continually  invent ! 

It  may  be  said,  that  as  the  Spartans  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  detest  drunkenness,  by  showing  them  intoxi- 
cated Helots;  we  can  make  fa£^ehood  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  our  pupils,  by  the  daily  example  of  its  mean 
deformity.  But  if  children,  liefore  they  can  perceive 
the  igeneral  advantage  of  integrity ,^  and  before  they  ca;i 
understand  the  utility  of  truth,  see  the  partial,  imme- 
diate success  of  falsehood,  how  can  they  avoid  believing 
in  their  owh  experience  t  If  they  see  that  servants  es- 
cape blame  and  screen  themselves  from  punishment  by 
telling  fklsehoods,  they  not  only  learn  that  falsehood 
preserves  from  pain,  but  they  feel  obliged  to  thpse  who 
practise  it  for  their  sakes ;  thus  it  is  connected  with  the 
feelings  of  aijfection  and  of  gratitude  in  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  safety.    When 
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senrauts  have  exacted  promises  from  their  frotig^^ 
those  promises  cannot  be  broken  without  treachery; 
thus  deceit  brings  on  deoeit,  and  the  ideas  of  truth  and 
falsehood  become  confused  and  contradictory.  In  the 
chapter  upon  servants  we  have  expatiated  Upon  this 
ftubject,  and  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  dow  all  com- 
munication between  children  and  servants  may  be  most 
effectually  prevented.  To  that  chapter^  without  further 
repetition,  we  refer.  And  now  that  we  have  adjusted 
the  preUminartes  concerning  parents  and  servants,  we 
may  proceed  with  confidence. 

When  young  children  first  begin  to  speak^  from  not 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  express  their 
ideas,  or  from  not  having  annexed  precise  ideas  to  the 
words  which  they  are  taught  io  use,  they  frequently 
make  mistakes,  which  are  attribute^to  the  desire  of  de- 
ceiving. We  should  not  precipitately  suspect  them  of 
falsehood ;  it  is  some  time  before  they  perfectly  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  truth.  Small  deviations  should 
not  be  marked  with  too  much  rigour ;  but  whenever  a 
child  relates  exactly  any  thing  which  he  has  seen,  heard, 
or  felt,  we  should  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure, 
and  we  should  not  show  the  least  doubt  of  his  veracity. 
Rousseau  is  perfectly  right  in  advising  that  children 
should  never  be  questioned  in  any  circumstances  upon 
which  it  can  be  their  interest  to  deceive.  We  should, 
at  least,  treat  children  with  the  same  degree  of  wise 
lenity  which  the  English  law  extends  to  3l  who  have 
arrived  at'  years  of  discretion.  No  criminal  is  bound  to 
accuse  himself.-  If  any  mischief  has  been  committed, 
we  should  never,  Mrhen  we  are  uncertain  by  whom  it 
has  been  done,  either  directly  accuse,  or  betray  iniuri- 
ous  suspicions.  We  should  neither  say  to  the  child, 
"T  believe  you  have  done  this,"  nor,  '*!  believe  you 
have  not  done  this  f  we  should  say  nothing ;;  the  mis- 
chief is  done,  we  cannot  repair  it:  because  a  glass  is 
broken,  we  tieed  not  spoil  a  child ;  we  may  put  glas^s 
out  of  his  reach  in  future.  If  it  should.  However,  bap- 
pen  that  a  child  voluntarily  comes  to  us  witn  the  history 
of  an  accident,  may  no  love  of  goods  or  chattels,  of  win- 
dows, of  china,  or  even  of  looking-glasses,  come  in 
competition  with-  our  love  of  truth !  An  angry  word, 
an  angry  look,  may  intimidate  the  child,  who  has  sum- 
moned all  his  little  courage  to  make  this  confession.  It 
is  not  requisite  that  parents  should  pretend  to  be  pleased 
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and  gratified  with  the  destruction  of  their  farnitnre,-^ 
but  they  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  without  dissimulation, 
show  that  they  set  more  Value 4ipon  theinteghty  of  their 
children  than  upon  a  looking-glass,  and  they  will  *^  keep 
their  temper  still,  though  china  fall." 

H — ->  ope  day  when  his  father  and  mother  were  ab- 
sent  from  home,  broke  a  looking-glass.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  relDrnihg  carriage,  he  ran  and 
posted  himself  at  the  hall  door.  .  His  father,  the  moment 
he  got  out  of  the  carriage,  beheld  his  erect  figure,  and 
pale  but  intrepid  countenance.  '*  Father,"  said  the  boy, 
^  I  have  broke  the  best  looking-glass  in  your  house  !'* 
His  father  assured  him  that  he  w(Hkld  rather  all  the  look- 
ing-glasses in  his  house,  should  be  broken,,  than  that  one 
of  his  children  should  attempt  to  make  an  excuse. 

H was  most  agreeably  relieved  from  his  anxiety  by 

the  kindness  of  his  father's  voice  and  manner,  a^d  stiU 
more  30,  perhaps,  by  perceiving  that  he  rose  ip  his  es- 
teenu  When  the  glass  was  examined,  it  appeared  that 
the  boy  had  neglected  to  produce  all  the  circumstances 
in  his  own  favour.  Before  he  had  begun  to  play  at  ball» 
he  had  had  the  precaution  to  turn  the  back  of  the  look- 
ing-glass towards  him;  his  b^U,  however,  accidentally 
struck  against  the  wooden  back,  and  broke  the  glass* 
H- —  did  not  make  out  this  favourable  state  of  the  case 
for  himself  at  first ;  he  told  it  simply  after  the  business 
was  settled,  seeming  much  more  interested  about  the 
fate  of  the  glass,  than  eager  to  exculpate  himself. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  teaching  children  to  do 
mischief  by  this  indulgence  to  their  accidental  misfor- 
tunes. When  they  break  or  waste  any  thing  from  pure 
carelessness.,  let  them,  even  when  they  speak  the  truth 
about  it,  su^ec  the  natural  consequences  of  their  care^ 
lessness ;  but  at  the  same  time  praise  their  integrity, 
and  let  them  distinctly  feel  the  difference  between  the 
^ight  inconvenience  to  which  they  expose  themselves 
by  speaking  the  truth,  and  the  great  disgrace  to  which 
fiadsehood  would  subject  them.  The  pleasure  of  being 
esteemed  and  trusted  is  early  felt,  and  thje  conscious- 
ness of  deserving  confidence  is  delightful  to  children'; 
but  their  young  fortitude  and  courage  should  never  be 
exposed  to  severe  te^nptations^  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
excite  an  admiration  of  truth  by  example,  by  eloquent 
praise,  or  by  the  just  rewards  of  esteem  and  affection; 
we  must  i?ke  care  to  form  the  habits  at  the  same  tim« 
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that  yre  inspire  the  love  of  this  yirtne.  Many  children 
admire  truth,  and  feel  all  the  shame  of  tellipg  falsehoods, 
who  yet,  either  from  habit  or  from  fear,  continue  to  tell 
lies.  We  must  observe,  that  though  the  taste  of  praise 
is  strong  in  childhood,  yet  it  is  opt  a  match  for  an^  of 
the  bodily  appetites,  when  they  are  strongly  excited. 
Those  children  who  are<  restrained  as  to  the  choice  or 
the  quantity  of  their  food,  usually  think  that  eating  is  a 
matter  of  vast  consequence,  and  they  are  strongly 
tempted  to.be  dishonest  to  gratify  their  appetites.  Chil- 
dren do  not  understand  the  prudential  maxims  concern- 
ing health,  upon  wjiich  these  restraints  are  founded ;  and 
if  they  can,.  *'  by  any  indirection,"  obtain  things  which 
gratify  their  palate,  they  will.  On  the  contrary,  young 
people  who  are  regularly  let  to  eat  and  drink  as  much 
as  they  please,  can  have  no  temptation  from  hunger  and 
thirst  to  deceive ;  if  they  partake  of  the  usual  family 
meals,  and  if  there  are  no  whimsical  distinctions  be- 
tween wholesonie  and  unwholesome  dishes,  or  epicurean 
distinctions  between  rarities  and  plain  food,  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  pride  of  children  will  not  be  roused  about 
eating.  Their  pride  is  piqued,  if  they  perceive  that  they 
ire  prohibited  from  touching  what  grown-up  people  are 
privileged  to  eat;  their  imagination  is  set  to  work  by 
seeing  any  extraordinary  difference  made  by  judges  of 
eating  between  one-  species  of  food  and  another.  In 
families  where  a  regularly  good  table  is  kept,  children 
accustomed  to  the  sight  and  taste  of  all  kinds  of  foDd 
are  seldom  delicate,  capricious,  or'  disposed  to  exceed  ; 
but  in  houses  where  entertainments  are  made  from  time 
to  time  with  great  bustle  a(nd  ailxiety,  fine  clothes,  and 
company-manners,  and  company-faces,  and  all  that  po- 
hteness  can  do  to  give  the  appearance  of  festivity,  de- 
ceive children  at  least,  and  make  them  imagine  that 
there  is  some  extraordinary  joy  in  seeing  a  greater  num- 
ber of  dishes  than  usual  upon  the  table.  Upon  these 
occasions,  indeed,  the  pleasure  is  to  them  substantial ; 
they  eat  more,  they  eat  a  greater  variety,  and  of  things 
that  please  them  better  than  usual ;  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing is  associated  with  unusual  cheerfulness,  and  thus 
the  imagination  and  the  reality  conspire  to  make  them 
epicures.  To  these  children,  the  temptations  to  deceive 
about  sweetmeats  and  dainties  are  beyond  measui^e 
great,  especially  as  illbred  strangers  commonly  show 
their  affection  for  them  by  pressing  them  to  eat  what 
G3 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  say  '^' If  you  jdease^*  to.  Rousseau 
thinks  all  children  are  gluttons.  All  children  may  be 
rendered  gluttons;  bat  few  who  are  properly  treated 
with  respect  to  food,  and  who  have  any  literary  tastes, 
can  be  in  danger  of  continuing  to  be  fond  Of  eating.  We 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  recommend  it  to  parents 
never  to  hazard  the  truth  and  honour  of  their  pupils  by 
prohibitions,  which  seldom  produce  any  of  the  effects 
that  are  expected. 

Children  are  sometimes  injudiciously  restrained  with 
regard  to  exercise ;  they  are  required  to  prosdise  to 
keep  within  certain  boundaries  when  they  are  sent  out 
to  play ;  these  promises  are  often  broken  with  impunity, 
and  thus  the  children  learn  habits  of  successful  deceit. 
Instead  of  circumscribing  their  play-grounds,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  by  narrow  inconvenient  limits,  we 
should  allow  them  as  much  space  as  we  can  with  con* 
venience,  atkl  at  all  events  exact  no  promises.  We 
should  absolutely  make  it  impossible  tor  them  to  go 
without  detection  into  any  place  which  we  forbid.  It 
requires  some  patience  and  activity  in  preceptors  to 
take  all  the  necessary  precautions  in  issuing  orders,  but 
these  precautions  will  be  more  useful  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  their  pupils,  than  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments that  can  be  devised.  We  are  not  so  unreason- 
able as  to  expect,  with  some  ^  theoretic  writers  on  edu- 
cation, that  tutors  and  parents  should  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  the  convenience,  amusement,  and  edu- 
cation 6f  their  pupils.  This  would  be  putting  one  set 
of  beings  ^^  sadly  over  the  head  of  another  :^^  but  if  pa- 
rents would,  as  much  as  possible,  mix  their  occupations 
and  recreations  with  those  of  their  children^  besides 
many  other  advantages  which  have  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding, they  would  secure  them  from  many  tempt- 
ations to  falsehood.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
talk  freely  of  all  their  amusements  to  their  parents,  and 
to  ask  them  for  whatever  they  w^nt  to  complete  their 
little  inventions.  Instead  of  banishing  all  the  freedom 
of  wit  and  humour  by  the.  austerity  of  his.presence,  a 
preceptor,  with  superior  talents,  and  all  the  resources 
of  property  in  his  favour,  might  easily  become  the 
arbiter  delicianun  of  his  pupils. 

When  young  people  begin  to  taste  t?he  pleasures  of 
praise,  and  to  feel  the  strong  excitations  of  emulatioB 
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and  amlHtton,  their inte^ity  is  exposed  to  a  neW  species 
of  temptatioa.  They  are  tempted,  not  only  by  the  hope 
of  obtaining  *'  well-earned  praise,'*  but  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  praise  without  the  labour  of  eanuag  it.  In  large 
schools,  where  bo3rs  assist  each  other  in  their  literary 
exercises,  andait  all  private  families  where  masters  are 
aUowed  to  show  off  the  accomplishments  of  young 
ffenilemen  and  ladies,  there  are  so  many  temptatioifs  to 
mndulent  exhibitions,  that  we  despair  of  guarding 
against  their  consequences.  The  best  possible  method 
is  to  inspire  children  with  a  generous  contempt  for  flat- 
tery, and  to  teach  them  to  judge  impartially  of  their  own 
merits.  If  we  are  exact  in  the  n^easure  of  approbation 
which  we  bestow,  they  wiU  henoe  form  a  scale  by  which 
they  can  estimate  the  sincerity  of  other  people.  It  is 
said*  that  the  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  sue- 
ceeded  so  wbll  in  inspiring  him  with  disdain  for  ua* 
merited  praise,  that  when  the  duke  was  only  nine  years 
old  he  one  day  called  his  tutor  to  aocount  for  having 
concealed  some  of  his  childish  faidts ;  snd  when  this 
promising  boy  and  singular  prince  was  asked*  '*  Why  he 
disliked  one  of  hts  courtiers,''  he  answered,  **  Because 
he  Hatters  me."  Anecdotes  like  these  will  make  a  use* 
ful  impression  upon  children.  The  life  of  Cyrus,  i&  the 
Cyropsdia;  several  pMsages  in  Plutarch's  laves;  and 
the  lively^  interesting  picture  which  Sully  di:aws  of  his 
noble-hearted  master's  love  of  trath,  will  strongly  coift- 
mand  the  admiration  of  young  people,  if  they  read  them 
at.  a  proper  time  of  life.  We  must,  however,  wait  for 
this  proper  tine ;  for  if  these  things  are  read  too  early, 
they  lose,  all  their  effect.  Without  any  .lectures  upon 
the  beauty  of  truth,  we  may,  now  and  then  in  conversa. 
tion,  when  occurrences  in  real  life  naturally  lead  to  the 
subject,  express  with  energy  our  esteem  for  integrity. 
The  approbation  which  we  bestow  upon  those  who  give 
proofs  of  integrity,  should  be  quite  in  a  different  tone^ 
in  a  much  higher  style  of  praise,  than  any  commenda- 
tions for  trifling  acoomplishnieiits ;  hence  children  will 
become  more  ambitious  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  truth, 
than  for  any  other  less  honourable  and  less  honoured 
qu^diifieation. 

♦  See  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Bnreundy  in  Madame  de  la  fite"^ 
ble  and  instructive  work  for  Cnildren/*  Contes,  Draitxe*,4t 

'     B,»dKC. 
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We  will  yenture  to  giye  two  or  tbree  slight  instance* 
of  the  unaffected,  truth  and  simplicity  of  mind  which 
we  have  seen  in  children  educated  upon  these  principles. 
No  good-natured  reader  will  suspect,  that  they  are  pro- 
duced from  ostentation :  whenever  the  children,  who 
are  mentioned,  see  this  in  print,  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
they  will  not  be  surprised  at  their  own  good  deeds. 
They  will  be  a  little  surprised,  probably,  that  it  should 
haVe  been  thought  worth  while  to  record  things  which 
are  only  what  they  see  and  feel  every  day.  It  is  this 
character  of  everyday  goodness  which  we  wish  to  rep- 
resent ;  not  any  fine  thoughts,  fine  sentiments,  or  fine 
actions,  which  come  out  for  holyday  admiration.  We 
wish  that  parents,  in  reading  any  of  these  little  anec- 
dotes, may  never  exclaim,  ^^  Oh  that's  charming,  that's 
surprising  for  a  child  /"  but  we  wish  that  they  may 
sometimes  smile,  and  say,  ^*  That's  very  natural ;  I  am 
sure  that  is  perfectly  true ;  my  little  boy,  or  my  little 
girl,  say  and  do  just  such  things  continually." 

March,  1793.  We  were  at  Clifton;  the  river  Avon 
ran  dose  under  the  windows  of  our  house  in  Prince's 
Place,  and  the  children  used  to  be  much  amused  with 
looking  at  the  vessels  which  came  up  the  river.  One 
night  a  ship,  that  was  sailing  by  the  windows,  fired  some 
of  her  guns ;  the  children,  who  were  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  were  asked  *'  why  the  light  was  seen  when  the 

guns  were  fired  before  the  noise  was  heard  V  C ,  who 

at  this  time  was  nine  yealrs  old,  answered,  "Because  light 
comes  quicker  to  the  eye  than  sound  to  the  ear."  Her 
father  was«extremely  pleased  with  this  answer;  but 
just  as  he  ii^as  going  to  kiss  her,  the  little  girl  said, 
**  Father;  the  reason  of  my  knowing  it  was,  that  L— ^ 
(her  elder  brother)  just  before  had  told  it  to  me." 

There  i$,  it  is  usually  found,  most  temptation  for  chil- 
dren to  deceive  when  they  are  put  in  competition  with 
eacli  other,  when  their  ambition  is  excited  by  the  same 
object ;  but  if  the  transient  glory  of  excelling  in  quick- 
ness, or  abilities  of  any  sort^  be  much  inferior  to  the  per- 
manent honour  which  is  secured  by  integrity,  there  is, 
even  in  competition,  no  danger  of  unfair  (Say. 

March,  1792.  One  evening called  the  children 

round  the  tea-table,  and  told  them  the  following  story, 
which  be  had  just  met  with  in  "  The  Curiosities  of  Lit- 
erature." 

When  the  queen  of  Sheba  went  to  visit  king  SolomOD* 
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^e  one  day  presented  herself  before  his  throne  with  a 
wreath  of  real  flowers  in  one  hand,  and  a  wreath  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  in  the  other  hand ;  the  artificial  flowers 
were  made  so  exactly  to  resemble  .nature,  that  at  the 
distance  at  which  they  were  held  from  Solojnon,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  his  eye  could  distinguish  any  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  natural  flowers ;  nor  could 
he,  at  the  distance  at  which  they  were  held  from  him, 
know  them  asunder  by  their  smelL  ''Which  of  the^e 
two  wreaths,"  demanded  the  queen  of  Shebay  "  is  the 
work  of  nature  V  Solomon  reflected  for  some  minutes ; 
and  how  did  he  discover  which  was  real  ?  S^-—  (five 
years  old)  replied^  *'  Perhaps  he  Went  out  of  the  room 
very  softly.  Bad  if  the  woman  stood  near  the  door,  as  he 
went  near  her,  he  might  see  better  J*^ 

Father,  But  Solomon  was  not  to  move  from  his  place. 

iS^— *.  Then  he  might  wait  till,  the  woman  was  tired 
of  holding  them,  and  then  perhaps  she  mig^t  lay  them 
down  oh  the  table,  and  then  perhaps  he  might  see  better. 

Father.  Well,  C ,  what  do  you  say  % 

C r  I  think  he  might  have  looked  at  the  stalks, 

and  have  seen  which  looked  stiff  like  wire,  and  which 
were  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  the  natural,  flowers. 

Father.  Weil,  H — -? 

H ,  (ten  years  old.)  (think  he  might  send  for 

a  great  pair  of  bellows,  and  ,blow,  blow,  till  the  real 
leaves  dropped  off. 

Father.  But  would  it  not  have  been  somewhat  un- 
civil of  Solomon  to  blaw^  biow^  with  iiis  great  pair  of  bel- 
lows, full  in  the  (jueen  of  Sheba's  face  % 

H .  (doubtmg.)  Yes,  yes.    Well,  then  he  might 

have  sent  for  a  telescope,  or  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
looked  through  it ;  and  then  he  could  have  seen  which 
were  the  real  flowers,  and  which  were  artificial. 

Father.  Well,  B — ^,  and  what  do  you  say  % 

B '.  (eleven  years  old.)  He  might   have  waited 

till  the  queen  moved  the  flowers,  and  then,  if  he.  listened, 
he  might  hear  the  rustling  of  the  artifipial  ones. 

Father.  S ,  have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  4 

S repeated  the  same  thing  tliat  B-^ — •  had  said^ 

his  attention  was  dissipated  by  hearing  the  other  chil- 
dren speak.    During  this  paose,  while  S was  trying 

to  collect  iiis  thoughts,  Mrs.  E whispered  to  some- 
body near  her,  and  accidentally  said  the  word  ammoU 
load  eii6ugh  iobe  overheardi 
14 
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Father.  Well^  H ,  you  look  as  if  you  had  some- 
thing to  «ayt 

If—*—.  Father,  I  heard  my  mother  say  somettiiii^ 
and  that  made  me  think  of  the  rest. 

Mrs.  E shook  hands  iwrith  H ,  and  praised  him 

for  this  instance  of  integrity.  H — -  then  said  thai  **  hd 
supposed  Solomon  thought  of  some  animiU  which  would 
feed  upon  flowers,  and  sent  it  to  the  two  nosegays ;  and 
then  the  animal  would  stay  upon  the  real  flowers.'' 

Father.  What  animal  f 

N .  A  fly. 

Faster.  Think  again. 

H .  A  bee. 

Father.  Yes. 

The  story  says,  that  Solomon,  seeing.some  bees  hover 
€bont  the  window,  ordered  the  r^inddw  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  watched  upon  which  wreath  of  flowers  the 
bees  settled. 

August  l«t,  1796.  ^S (nine  years  old),  when  he 

was  reading  in  Ovid  the  fatde  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda^ said  that  he  wondered  that  Perseus  fdught  with  the 
monster ;  he  wond^ed  that  Perseus  did  not  turn  him 
into  stone  at  ohce  with  his  GorgOQ  shield*  We  believe 
that  S — -  saw  that  his  father  was  pleased  with  this  ob- 
servation.   .A  few  days  afterward  somebody  in  the 

family  recollected  Mr.  £ 's  having  said,  that  when 

he  was  a  boy  he  thought  Perseus  a  simpleton  for  not 
making  use  of  the  Gorgon's  head  to  turn  the  monster 

into  stone.    We  were  not  sure  whether  S had 

heard  Mr.  E say  this  or  not ;  Mr.  E^-^-^  asked  turn 

whether  he  recollected  to  have  heard  any  such  thing. 

S answered,  without  hesitation,  that  be  did  re* 

member  it.  . 

When  ofaildiien  have  formed  habits  of  ispeadiing  truth, 
and  when  we  see  that  these  habits  are  grown  quite  easy 
to  them,  we  may  venture  to  question  them  about  their 
thoughts  and  feelings;  this  must,  however,  be  done 
with  great  caution,  but  "Without  the  appearance  of  anx- 
iety or  suspicion.  Children  are  alarmed  if  they  see  that 
you  are  very  anxious  and  impatient  for  their  answer ; 
they  think  that  they  hazard  much  by  their  reply  4  they 
hemtatO)  and  look  eagerly  in  your  face,  to  disoover  by 
your  countenance  what  they  ought  to  think  and  feel, 
itnd  what  sort  of  answer  you  expect.  AH  who  are  gov- 
erned by  any  species  of  fear  are  disposed  vo  «^vooa- 
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tioiL  Among  the  lower  class  of  Irish  iabonrers  and  under* 
tenants,  a  class  of  people  who  are  much  oppressed,  you 
can  scarcely  meet  with  any  man  who  will  g|ive  you  a 
direct  answer  to  the  most  indifferent  question;  their 
whole  ingenui^r,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nuity^  i«  upon  the  qui  vive  with  you  the  instant  you 
begin  to  speak ;  they  either  pretend  not  to  hear^  that 
they  wa^y  gain  time  to  think,  while  voq  repeat  your 
question,  or  they  reply  to  you  with  a  n-esh-question,  to 
draw  out /your  remote  meaning;  for  they,  judging  by 
thsit  own  habits^  always  think  you  have  a  remote 
meaniag' ;  and  they  never  can  believe  that-  your  words 
hove  no  intention  to  insnare.  Simplicity  pusEzles  them 
much  more  than  wit :  for  instance,  if  yon  were  to  wA. 
the  most  direct  and  harmless  question,  80,  ^  Did  it  rain 
yesterday  1"  the  first  answer  would  probably  be,  **Ib  it 
yesterday  you  meanV — '*  Yes."— *"  Yesterday !  No, 
please  your  honour  1  was  not  at  the  bog  at  all  jrester- 
day.  Wasn^t  L  after  setting  my  potatoes  %  Sare  I  did 
not  know  your  honour  wanted  me  at  all  yesterday. 
Upon  my  conscience,  there's  not  a  man  in  the  country, 
let  alone  all  Irdand,  I'd  sooner  serve  than  your  honour, 
any  day  In  the  year;  and  they  have  behed«me  that  wetit 
beiand  my  bttck  to  tell  your  hononr  the  contrary.  If 
yout  hononr  sent  after  me,  sure  I  never  got  tke^ord,  1*11 
take  my  affidavit,  or  I'd  been  at  the  bog."*^'*  My  good 
friend,  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  about  the  bog ;  i 
only  ask  you  whether  it  rained  yesterday.  "«-^^*  Please 
your  honour,  I  couldn't  get  a  car  and  horse  any  way^  to 
draw  home  my  little  ^traw,  or  I'd  have  had  the  house 
thatched  long  ago." — ^*  Cannot  you  give  me  a  plain 
answer  to  this  pbiin  question  I  Did  it  rain  yesterday  V 
'*  Ohsure,  i  wouldn't  go  to  ^11  your  honour  a  lie  about 
the  matter.  Sarrah  much  it  rained  yestenlay  atflber 
*  twelve  o'clock,  barring  a  few  showers ;  but  in  the  night 
there  was  a  great  fall  of  rain  any  how ;  and  that  wufi  the 
reason  prevented  ray  going  to  Dublin  yesterday,  for 
fear  the  mistress's  bandbox  ahould  get  wet  upon  my 
care.  But,  please  your  honour,  if  your  honour's  dis- 
pleased about  it,  I'll  not  be  waiting  fdr  aloadiog;  I'll 
talfe  my  car  and  go  to  Dublin  to-morrow  for  the  slates, 
if  that  be  what  your  honour  means.  Oh  sore,  I  would 
not  tell  a  lie  for  the  ^itire  price  of  the  alates ;  J  know 
very  well  it  didn't  rain  to  call  rain  yesterday.  But  after 
twelve  o'clock,  I  don't  say  I  noticed  one  way  or  other." 
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In  this  perverse  and  ludicrous  method  of  beating  about 
the  bush,  the  man  would  persist  tiH  he  had  fairly  ex- 
hausted your  patience ;  and  all  this  he  woyld  do,  partly 
from  cunning,  and  partly  from  that  apprehension  of  in- 
justice which  he  has  been  taught  to  feel  by  hard  expe- 
rience. The  effects  of  the  example  of  their  parents  are 
early  and  Inost  strikingly  visible  in  the  children  of  this 
class  of  people  in-  Ireland.  The  children,  who  are  re- 
mark£U)ly  quick  and  intelligent,  are  universally  addicted 
to  lying.  We  do  not  here  scruple  or  hesitate  in  the 
choice  of  our  terms,  because  we  are  convinced  that  this 
unqualified  assertion  would  not  »hock  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  concerned.  These  poor  children  are  noi 
brought  up  to  think  falsehood  a.  disgrace ;  they  are 
praised  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  escape  from 
the  cross-examination  of  their  superiors;  and  their 
capacities  are  admired  in  proportion  to  the  acutenegs,  or, 
as  their  parents  pronounce  it,  ^cufeness,  of  their  equivo- 
cating replies.  Sometimes  (the  ^argon^)  the  little  boy 
of  the  family  is  despatched  by  his  mother  to  the  land- 
lord'$  neighbouring  bog  or  turf-nck,  to  bring  homey  in 
their  phraseology,  in: ours  to  steals  a  few  turfs;  if, upon 
this  expedition,  the  little  Spartan  be  detected,  he  is  tol- 
erably certain  of  being  whipped  by  his  mother,  or  some 
of  his  Mends,  upon  his  return  home.  "  Ah,  ye  little 
brat !  and  what  made  ye  tell  the  gentleman  when  he  met 
ye,  ye  rogue,  that  ye  were  going  to  the  rick  ?  And  what 
business  had  ye  to  go  and  belie  me  to  his  honour,  ye 
unnatural  piece  of  goods !  I'll  teach  ye  to  make  mis- 
chief through  the  country !  So  I  will.  Have  ye  got  no 
better  sense  and  manners  at  this  timeo'  day,  than  to  be- 
have, when  one  trusts  ye  abroad,  so  Uk«  an  innocent !" 
An  innocent  in  Ireland,  as  formerly,  in  JSngland  (wit- 
ness the  Rape  of  the  Lock),  is  synonymous  with  a  fool. 
**  And  fools  and  innocents  shall  still  believe." 

The  associations  of  pleasure,  of  pride,  ahd  gayety,  are 
80  strong  in  the  minds  of  these  well-educated  children, 
that  they  sometimes  expect  the  very^people  who  suffer 
by  their  dishonesty  should  sympathize  in  the  self-corn^ 
placency  they  feel  from  roguery.  A  genlleman  ridiihg 
near  his  own  house  in  Ireland,  saw  a  cow^s  head  'kad 
forefeet  appear  at  the  top  of  a  ditch,  through  a  gap-  in 
the  hedg^  by  the  toad's  side ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard 

*  Prononnced  gossqon. 
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a.  voice  alternately  threatening  and  encoaraging  the 
cow;  the  gentleman  rode  up  closer  to  the  scene  of 
.  action,  and  he  saw  a  boy's  head  appear  behind  the  cow^ 
"  My  good  boy,**  said  he,  "  that'a  a  fine  cow."—**  Oh 
faith,  that  ^he  is,"  replied  the  boy,  '*  and  I'm  teaching 
her  to  get  her  own  living,  please  your  honour."  The 
gentleman  did  net  precisely  understand  theumeaning  of 
'the  expression,  and  had  he  directly  asked  for  an  expla« 
nation,  would  probably  have  died  in  ignorance ;  but  the 
boy,  proud  of  his  cow,  encouraged  an  exhibition  of  her 
talents ;  ^e  was  made  to  Jump  across  the  ditch  several 
times ;  and  this  adroitness  in  breaking  through  fences 
was  termed  ^*  getting  her  awn  living."  As  soon  as  the 
cow's  education  is  finished^  i^he  may  be  sent  loose  into 
the  world  to  provide  for  herself;  turned  to  graze  in  the 
poorest  pasture,  she  will  be  able  and  willing  to  live  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  regularly  the  same  moral 
causes  produce,  the  same  temper  and  character.  We 
talk  of  climate,  and  frequently  attribute  to  climate  the 
different  dispositions  of  different  nations :  the  climate 
of  Ireland  and  that  of  the  West  Indies  are  not  pre* 
cisely  similar,  yet  the  following  description,  which  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  gives  oj^the 
propensity  to  falsehood  among  the  negro  slaves,  teighl 
stand,  word  for  word,  for  a  character  of  that  class  of  tfa« 
Irish  people  who,  until  very  lately,  actually,  not  meta- 
phorically, called  themselves  slavies. 

**  If  a  negro  is  asked  even  an  indifferent  question  by 
his  master,  he  seldom  gives  an  immediate  reply ;  but 
affecting  not  to  understand  what  is  said,  compels  a  rep- 
etition  of  the  question,  that  he  may  have  time  to  con- 
sider, not  wh^t  is  the  true  answer,  but  what  is  the  most 
politic  one  for  him.  to  give."  .  ^ 

Mr..  Edwards  assures  i^,  that  many  of  these  un- 
fortunate negroes  learn  cowardice  and  falsehood  alter 
they  become  slaves.  When  they  first  come  from  Africa, 
many  of  them  show  "a  frank  and  fearless  temper;"* 
but  all  distinction  of  character  among  the  native  Afri- 
cans is  soon  lost,  under-the  levelling  influence  of  slavery. 
Oppression  and  terror  necessarily  produce  meanness 
and  deceit,  in  all  climates  and  in  all  ages ;  and  wher- 
ever (ear  is  the  governing  motive  in  education,  we  must 

*  EdwftTd8*6  HiBtory  of  the  West  Indies,  ▼ol.  ii. 
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expeict  to  find  in  children  a  propensity  to  dissiniulatioii, 
if  not  confirmed  habits  of  falsehood.  Look  at  the  true- 
born  Briton  under  the  government  of  a  tyrannicai  peda^ 
gogue,  and  listen  to  the  language  of  inborn  truth ;  in 
the  whining  tone,  in  the  pitiful  evasion,  in  the  stubborn 
falsehoods  which  you  hear  from  the  schoolboy,  can 
you  discover  any  of  that  inniyte  dignity  of  soul  which  is 
the  boasted  national  characteristic?  Loc^  again;  look 
at  the  same  boy  in  th«  company  of  those  who  inspiFe 
no  terror ;  in  the  company  of  his  schoolfellows,  of  iiis 
friendS)  of  his  parents ;  would  you  know  him  to  be  ^e . 
same  being  1  his  countenance  is  opea;  his  attitude 
erect ;  his  voice  firm ;  his  language  (bee  and  fluent ;  his 
tiloughts  are  upon  his  lips ;  he  speaks  truth  without 
effort,  without  fear.  Where  individuals  are  oppressed, 
or  where  they  believe  that  they  are  oppressed,  they 
combine  against  their  oppressors,  and  oppose  cuiming 
and  falsehood  to  power  and  force ;  they  think  themtfelves 
released  from  the  compact  of  truth  with  tlreir  masters, 
and  bind  themseltes  in  a  strict  league  with  each  other ; 
thujs  schoolboys  hold  no  faith  with  their  schoolmaster, 
though  they  would  think  it  shameful  to  be  dishonouraUe 
among  each  other.  We  do  not  think  that  these  maz- 
imi||^e  the  peculiar  growth  of  schools ;  in  private  fami- 
lies the  sftme. feelings  are  to  be  found  under  the  same 
species  of  culture :  if  preceptors  or  parents  are  unjust 
or  tyrannical,  their  pupils  will  contrive  to  conced  from 
them  their  actions  and  their  thoughts.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  families  wliere  sincerity  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  roice  of  praise  and  affection,  a  generous  fn»odom 
of  oonversation  and  countenance  appears,  and  the  young 
people  talk  to  each  other,  and  to  their  p|arents^  wlth<^ 
out  distinction. or  reserve ;  without  any  distinction  but 
such  as  superior  esteem  and  respect  dictate.  These  artt 
feelings  totally  distinct  from  servile  fear :  these  feelings 
inspire  the  love  of  truth,  the  anobiticm  to  acqiHre  imd 
to  preserve  character. 

The  valiie  of  a  character  fof^  troth  should  be  dis* 
tinctly  felt  by  children  in  their  own  family :  while  Uiey 
were  very  young,  we  ^idvised  that  their  integrity  should 
hot  be  tempted ;  as  they  grow  up,  trust  should  by  do^ 
grees  be  put  in  them,  and  we  should  distinctly  e:q)lattt 
to  them,  that  our  confid^iice  is  to  be  deserved  before  it 
can  be  given.  Our  belief  in  any  person*s  truth  is  not  a 
matter  of  affection;  but  of  experience  and  necessity ; 
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we  cannot  doubt  the  assertions  of  any  person  whom  we 
have  found  to  speak  uniformly  the  truth ;  we  cannot  be- 
lieve any  person,  Jet  us  wish  to  do  it  ever  so  much,  if 
we  ^re  detected  him  in  falsehoods.  Before  we  have 
had  experience  of  a  person's  integrity,  we, may  hope,  or 
take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  perfectly  sincere  and 
honest ;  but  we  cannot  ieel  more  than  heiief  ap<m  trtiat, 
until  we  have  actually  seen  his  integrity  tried.  We 
should  not  pretend  that  we  havfe  faith  in  Our  pupils  be- 
fore we  have  tried  them ;  we  may  hope  from  their 
habits,  from  the  examples  they  havB  seen^  and  from  the 
advantageous  matuter  in  which  truth  has  always  beeh 
repiBseilted  to  them,  that  they  will  act  honourably  $  this 
hope  is  natural  and  just,  but  confidence  Is  another  Reeling 
of  the  mind.  The  first  time  we  trust  b  child,  we  should 
not  say,  ^  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deceive  me;  lead 
trust  you  with  any  thing  in  the  world."  This  is  flattery 
or  folly ;  it  is  paying  beforehand,  which  is  not  the  way 
to  get  business  done ;  why  caimot  we,  especially  as  we 
are  teaching  truth,  say  the  thing  that  is^**  I  hope  you 
will  not  deceive  me.  If  I  find  that  you  ma)t  be  trusted, 
you  jgioW  I  shall  be  able  to  trust  you  another  time  :  this 
must  depend  upon  ymi,  not  entirely  upon  me."  We 
Hiust  make  ourselves  certain,  upon  these  occasions,  how 
the  child  conducts  himself;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  use 
any  artifice,  or  to  afiect,  from  false  delicacy,  any  secu- 
rity that  we  do  not  feel ;  it  is  better  openly  to  say,  "  You 
see  I  do  you  the  justice  to  examine  carefully  how  you 
have  conducted  yourself;  1  wish  to  be  aiUe  to  trust  yoU 
another  tia^e." 

It  ilday  be  said,  that  this  method  of  strict  inquiry  re* 
duces  a  trust  to  no  trust  at  all,  and  that  it  betrays  6u»> 
picion.  If  yon  examine  evidently  with  the  belief  that  a 
child  has  deceived  you,  certainly  you  betray  injurious 
suspicion,  and  you  educate  the  child  very  ill ;  but  if  you 
lieei  and  express  a  strong  desire  to  find  that  your  pupil 
has  conducted  himself  honourably,  he  will  be  glad  ahd 
^ood  of  the  strictest  scrutiny ;  he  will  feel  that  he  has 
earned  your  future  confidence;  and  this  confidence,  which 
he  cleairly  knows  how  he  has  obtained,  >vill  be  more 
valuable  to  him  than  all  the  belief  upon  trust  which  you 
could  affect  to  feel.  By  degrees,  after  your  pupil  has 
taught  you  to  ^epeud  upon  him,  your  t^onfidence  wHl 
prevent  the  necessity  of  any  exammation  into  jiis  con- 
duct.   This  is  the  just  auid  delightful  rewanl  of  integw 
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rity ;  children  know  how  to  feel  and  fmderatand  it 
thoroughly:  be«des  the  many  restraints  from  which 
our  confidence  will  naturally  relieve  them,  they  feel  the 
pride  of  being  trusted ;  the  honour  of  having  a  charac- 
ter for  integrity :  nor  can  it  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  their  mindsl,  that  this  character  must  be  preserved, 
as  it  was  obtained,  by  their  own  conduct.  If  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  confidence  be  broken,  the  whole  is 
destroyed.  Indeed,  where  habits  of  truth  are  early 
formed,  we  may  safely  depend  upon  them.  A  young 
person  who  has  never  deceived,  would  see  that  the 
first  step  in  falsehood  costs  too  much  to  be  hazarded. 
Let  this  appear  in  the  form  of  calculation  rather  than 
of  sentiment.  To  habit,  to  enthusiasm,  we  owe  much 
of  all  our  virtues — ^to  reason  more ;  and  the  more  of 
them  we  owe  ta  reason,  the  better.  Habit  and  enthu- 
siasm are  subject  to  sudden  or  gradual  changes — but 
reason  continues  for  ever  the  same.  As  the  under- 
standing unfolds,  we  should  fortify  all  our  pupil's  habits 
and  virtuous  enthusiasm  by  the  conviction  of  their 
mility,  of  their  being  essenftial  to  the-ha]>piness  of  so- 
ciety in  general,  and  conducive  immediately  to  the 
hai^piness  of  every  individual.  Possessed  of  this  con- 
viction, and  provided  with  substantial  arguments  in  its 
support,  young  people  will  not  be  exposed  to  danger* 
either  from  sophistiy  or  ridicule. 

Ridicule  cert^dnly  is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  but  it  is  a 
test  which  truth .  sometimes  finds  it  difilcult  to  stand. 
Vice,  never  "bolts  her  arguments*' with  more  success 
than  when  she  assumes  the  air  of  raillery  9fid  the  tone 
of  gayety.  AU  vivacious  young  people  are  fond  of  wit ; 
we  do  not  mean  children,  for  they  do  not  understand  it. 
Those  who  have  the  best  capacities,  and  the  strict- 
est habits  of  veracity,  often  appear  to  common  ob« 
servers  absolutely  stupid,  from  their  aversion  to  any 
play  upon  words,  and  from  the  literal  simplicity  with 
which  they  believe  every  thing  that  is  asserted.  A  re- 
markably intelligent  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  who 
bad  never  in  her  own  family  been  used  to  the  common 

Ehrases  which  sometimes  pass  for  humour,  happened  to 
ear  a  gentleman  say,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
one  rainy  morning,  ''It  rains  cats  and  dogs  to-day." 
The  child,  witlt  a  surprised  but  believing  look,  immedi* 
ately  went  to  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  phenom- 
enon.    This  Extreme  simplicity  in  childhood  is  some. 
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times  succeeded  in  youth  by  a  strong  taste  for  wit  and 
humour.  Young  people  are,  in  the  first  place,  proud  to 
show  that  they  understand  them  ;  and  they  are  gratified 
by  the  perception  of  a  new  intellectual  pleasure.  At 
this  period  or  their  education,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  them,  lest  their  admiration  for  wit  and  frolic 
should  diminish  their  reverence  and  their  lore  for  sober 
truth.  In  many  engaging  characters  in  society,  and  in 
many  entertaining  books,  deceit  and  dishonesty  are  asso- 
ciated with  superior  abilities,  with  ease  and  gayety  of 
manners,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  frank  carelessness, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  please.  Gil  Bias,*  torn 
Jones,  Lovelace,  Count  Fathom,  are  all  of  this  class  of 
characters.  They  should  not  be  introduced  to  our 
pupils  till  their  habits  of  integrity  are  thorou^ly  formed  ; 
and  till  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in  analyzing  their  own  ' 
feelings,  to  distinguish  whence  their  approbation  and 
pleasure  in  reading  of  these  characters  arise.  In  books, 
we  do  not  actually  suffer  by  the  tncks  of  rogues,  or  i>y 
the  lies  they  tell.  Hence  their  truth  is  to  us  a  quality 
of  no  value ;  but  their  wit,  humour,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  their  contrivances,  are  of  great  value  to  us,  because 
they  afford  us  entertainment.  The  most  honest  man  in 
the  universe  may  not  have  had  half  so  many  adventures 
as  the  greatest*  rogue  in  a  romance ;  the  history  upon 
oath  of  all  the  honest  man's  bargains  and  sales,  law- 
suits and  losses ;  nay,  even  a  complete  view  of  his 
leger  and  daybook,  together  with  the  regular  balan- 
cings of  his  accounts,  woidd  probably  not  afford  quite 
so  much  entertainment,  even  to  a  reader  pf  the  most  un- 
blemished integrity  and  phlegmatic  temper,  as  the  ad- 
ventures of  Gil  Bias,  and  Jonathan  Wil^,  adorned  with 
all  the  wit  of  Le  Sage,  and  humour  of  Fielding.  ^  When 
Gil  Bias  lays  open  his  whole  heart  to  us,  and  tells  us  aU 
his  sins,  unwhipped  of  justice,,  we  give  him  credit  for 
making  us  his  confidant,  and  we  foiget  that  this  sin- 
cerity, and  these  liberal  confessions,  are  not  character- 
istic  of  the  hero's  disposition,  but  essential  only  to  the  . 
novel,  l^e  novel-writer  could  not  tell  us  all  he  had 
to  say  without  this  dying  confession,  and  inconsist- 
ent openness,  from  his  accomplished  villain.  The 
reader  is  ready  enough  to  forgive,  having  never  been 
duped.  When  young  people  can  make  all  these  reflections 

*  See  Mrs.  Macanley's  L«tten  on  Education. 
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for  themselves,  they  may  read  Gil  Bias  with  as  much 
safety  as  the  Life  of  Franklin,  or  any  other  the  most 
moral  performance.  ''  Tout  est  sain  aux  sains,'!*  as 
Madame  de  Sevign^  very  judiciously  observes,  in  one 
of -her  letters  upon  the  choice  of  books  far  her  grand- 
daughter. We  refer  for  more  detailed  observations 
upon  this  subject  to  the  chapter  upon  Books.  But  we 
cannot  help  here  reiterating  our  advice  to  preceptors, 
not  to  force  the  detestable  characters,  which  are  some^ 
times  held  up  to  admiration  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  upon  the  common  sense,  or,  if  they  please, 
the  moral  feelings  of  their  pupils.  The  bad  ac- 
tions of  great  characters  should  not  be  palliated  by 
eloquence,  and  fraud  and  villany  should  never  be  ex- 
plained away  by  the  hero's  or  warrior's  code ;  a  code 
which  confounds  all  just  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
Boys,  in  reading  the  classics,  must  read  of  a  variety  of 
crimes ;  but  that  ie  no  reason  that  they  should  approve 
of  them,  or  that  their  tutors  should  undertake  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  falsehood  and  treachery.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  taught  his  sons  Latin,  has  Uniformly  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  abandoning  to  the  just  and  prompt 
indignation  of  his  ^oung  pupils  al)  the  ancient  heroes 
who  are  deficient  m  moral  honesty :  his  sons,  in  read- 
ing Cornelius  Nepos;  could  not  absolutely  comprehend,, 
that  the  treachery  of  Themistocles  or  of  Alcibiades 
could  be  applauded  by  a  wise  and  polished  nation. 
Xenophon  has  made  an  eloquent  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  military  good  faith.  Cambyses  tells  his  son, 
that,  in  taking  ad  voltage  of  an  enemy,  he  must,  be 
'*  crafty,  deceitful,  a  dissembler,  a  thief,  and  a  robber." 
Oh  Jupiter !  exclaims  the  young  Cyrus,  what  a  man, 
my  father,  you  say  I  must  be !  And  he  very  sensibly 
asks  his  father,  why,  if  it  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
insnare  and  deceive  men,  he  had  not  in  his  childhood 
been  taught  by  his  preceptors  the  art  of  doing  harm  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  of  doing  them  fi^ood. 
"  And  why,"  says  Cyrus,  "  have  I  alwa3r8  been  punished 
Whenever  I  have  been  discovered  in  practising  deceit  ?*' 
The  answers  of  Cambyses  are  by  no  means  satisfactory 
upon  this  subject ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  conversa- 
tion between  the^old  general  and  Mr^  Williams,!  could 

*  Every  thing  is  healthful  to  the  healthy. 

t  See  Mr.  Williams's  Lectures  on  Education,  where  Xenophon  if 
quoted,  page  IS,  &c.  vol.  ti.^«lto,  page  31. 
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have  made  the  matter  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  young 
gentlemaii,  whose  scrupulous  integrity  made  him  object 
to  the  military  profession. 

It  is  certain,  that  many  persons  of  strict  honour  and 
honesty  in  some  points,  on  others  are  utterly  inconsist- 
ent in  their  principles.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  private  in* 
tegrity  and  public  corniption  frequently  meet  in  the 
same  character :  thus  some  gent}emen  are  jockeys,  and 
they  have  a  convenient  latitude  of  conscience  as  jockeys, 
¥Fhiie  they  would  not  for  the  universe  cheat  a  man  of  a 
guinea  in  any  way  but  in  the  sale  of  a  horse :  others  in 
gambling,  others  in  love,  others  in  war,  think  all  strata- 
gems fair.  We  endeavour  to  think  that  these  are  all 
honourable  men ;  but  we  hope  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  lay  down  rules  forthe  formation  of  such  moral  prod- 
igies, in  a  system  of  practical  education. 

We  are  aware,  that  with  children*  who  are  educated 
at  pubUc  schools,  truth  and  integrity  cannot  be  taught 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  private  families; 
because  ushers  and  schoolmasters  cannot  pay  the  same 
hourly  attention  to  each  of  their  pupils,  nor  have  they 
the  command  of  all  the  necessary  circumstances.  There 
are,  however,  some  advantages  attending  the  early  com- 
merce which  numbers  of  children  at  public  seminaries 
have  with  each  other ;  they  find  that  no  society  caa  sub* 
sist  without  truth ;  they  feel  the  utility  of-  this  wtpe,  and 
however  they  may  deal  with  their  masters,  they  learn 
to  speak  truth  towards  each  other.  This  partial  spe- 
cies of  honesty,  or  rather  of  honour,  is  not  the  very  best 
of  its  kind,  but  it  may  easily  be  improved  into  a  more 
rational  principle  of  action.  It  is  illiberal  to  assert,  that 
sny  virtue  is  to  be  taught  only  by  one  process  of  edu- 
cation: many  different  methods  of  education  m^  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  Men  of  integrity  and  honour 
have  been  formed  both  by  private  and  public  education ; 
neither  ay  stem  should  be  exclusively  supported  by  those 
who  really  wish  well  to  the  impipvement  of  mankind. 
AU  the  errors  of  each  system  should  \^  impartially  pointed 
out,  and  such  remedies  as  may  most  easily  be  adopted 
with  any  hope  of  success,  should  be  proposed.  We 
think,  that  if  parents  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
habits  o£  their  children,  from  the  age  of  three  to  seven 
years  old,  they  would  be  properly  prepared  for  public 

♦  Vide  William*. 
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education ;  they  would  not  then  bring  with  them  to  pub* 
lie  schools  ail  that  they  have  learned  of  vice  and  false- 
hood in  the  company  of  servants.*  We  have  purposely 
repeated  all  this,  in  hopes  of  impressing  it  strongly. 
May  we  suggest  to  the  masters  of  these  important  sem* 
inaries,  that  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  the  elegance  of 
classical  literature,  are  matters  but  of  secondary  conse- 
quence, compared  with  those  habits  of  truth,  which  are 
essential  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  their  pupils  t 
By  rewarding  the  moral  virtues  more  highly  than  the 
mere  display  of  talents,  a  generous  emulation  to  excel 
in  these  virtues  may  with  certainty  be  excited. 

Many  preceptors  and  parents  will  readily  agree,  that 
Bacon,  in  his  ''general  distribution  of  human  knowl-^ 
edge,^'  was  perfectly  right  not  to  omit  that  branch  of 
philosophy  which  his  lordship  terms  '*  The  doctrine  of 
rising  in  the  worldJ*^  To  this  art,  integrity  at  length  be- 
comes necessary ;  for  talents,  whether  for  business  or 
for  oratory,  are  now  become^-t^p  cheap,  that  they  cannot 
alone  ensure  pre-eminence  to  their  possessors.  The  pub- 
lic opinion,  i^hich  in  England  bestows  celebrity,  and  ne- 
cessarily leads  to  honour,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  public  confidence.  Public  confidence  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  popularity ;  the  one  may  be  won,  the  other  must 
be  eamed.  There  is  among  all  parties,  who  at  present 
aim  at  political  power,  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  honest 
men.  Those  mho  speculate  in  this  line  for  their  chil- 
dren, will  do  wisely  to  keep  this  fact  in  their  remem- 
brance during  their  whole  education. 

We  have  delayed,  from  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  to  si^eak  of  the  method  of 
curing  either  the  habits  or  the  propensity  to  falsehood. 
Physicians,  for  mental  as  well  as  bodily  diseases^  can 
give  long  histories  of  maladies;  but  are  surprisingly 
concise  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  method  of  cure. 
With  patients  of  different  ages  and  different  tempera- 
ments, to  speak  with  due  medical  solemnity,  we  should 
advise  different  ren^dies.  With  young  children,  we 
should  be  most  anxious  to  break  the  habits ;  with  chil- 
dren at  a  more  advanced  period  of  their  education,  we 
should  be  most  careful  to  rectify  the  principles.  Chil- 
dren, before  they  reason,  act  merely  from  habit ;  and 

*  See  Servants,  and ''  Public  and  Piivate  Education  " 
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wilhDut  having^  acquired  command  over  tbeiuselves,  they 
have  no  power  to  break  their  own  habits;  but  when 
young  people  reflect  and  deliberate,  their  princii^es  are 
of  much  more  importance  than  their  habits,  because 
their  principles,  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  govern  their 
habits.  It  is  in  consequence  of  their  deliberations  and 
reflections  that  they  act ;  and,  before  we  can  change 
their  w^y  of  acting,  we  must  change  their  way  of  thirl- 
ing. . 

To  break  habits  of  falsehood  in  young  children,  let  us 
begin  by  removing  the  temptation,  whatever  it  may  foe. 
For  instance,  if  the  child  have  the  habit  of  denying  that 
he  has  seen,  heard,  or  done  things  which  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  done^  we  must  not,  upon  any  account,  ever 
question  him  about  any  of  these  particulars ;  but  we 
should  forbear  to  give  him  any  pleasure  which  fae  might 
hope  to  obtain  by  our  faith  in  his  assertions.  Withojut 
entering  into  any  explanations,  we  should  absolutely* 
disregard  what  he  says,  and  with  looks  of  cool  contempt, 
turn  away  without  listening  to  his  falsities.  A  total 
change  of  occupations,  new  objects,  especially  such  as 
excite  and  employ  the  senses,  will  be  found  highly  ad- 
vitntageous.  Sudden  pleasure,  from  strong  expressions 
of  affection,  or.  eloquent  praise,  wheiiever  Xhe  child 
speaks  truth,  will  operate  powerfully  in  breaking  his 
habits  of  equivocation.  We  do  not  advise  parents  to 
try  sudden  pain  with  children  at  this  early  age,  neither 
do  we  advise  bodily  correction,  or  lasting  penitences^ 
meant  to  excite  shame,  because  these  depress  and  en- 
feeble the  mind,  and  a  propensity  td  falsehood  ultimately 
arises  from  weakness  and  timidity.  Strengthen  the 
body  and  mind  by  all  means ;  try  to  give  the  pupils  com- 
mand over  themselves,  upon  occasions  where  they  have 
no  opportunities  of  deceiving;  the  same  command  of 
mind  and  courage,  proceeding  from  the.NConsciousness 
of  strength  and  fortitude^  may,  when  once  acquired,  he 
exerted  in  any  manner  we  direct.  A  boy  who  tells  a 
falsehood  to  avoid  some  trifling  pain  or  to  procure  some 
trifling  gratification,  would  perhaps  dare  to  spea&  the 
truth,  if  he  were  certain  that  he  could  bear  the  pain  or 
do  without  the  gratification.  Without  talking  to  him 
about  truth  or  falsehpod,  we  should  begin  by  exercising 
him  in  the  art  of  bearing  and  forbearing.    The  slightest 

*  Rcmueau  and  WiUiam*. 
15 
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trials  are  best  for  beginners,  such  as  -their  fortitude  can 
bear.;  for  success'is  necessary  to  increase  their  courage. 

Madame  de  Geolis^  in  her  Adela  and  Theodore,  gives 
Theodore,  when  he  is  about  seven  years  old,. a  box  of 
sugarplums  to  take  care  of,  to  teach  hini  to  command 
his  passions.  Theodore  produces  the  untouched  treas- 
ure to  his  mother,  from  time  to  time,  with  great  self- 
complaeency.  We  think  this  a  good  practical  lesson. 
8ome  years  ago  the  experiment  was  tried,  with  com- 
plete success,  upon  a  little  boy  between  five  and  six 
years  old.  This  boy  kept  raisins  and  almonds  in  a  little 
box  in  his  pocket,  day  after  day,  without  ever  thinking 
of  touching  them*  His  only  difficulty  was,  to  remember 
at  the  appointed  time,  at  the  week's  end,  to  produce 
them.  The  raisins  were  regularly  counted  from  time 
to  time,  and  were,  when  found  to  be  right,  sometimes 
given  to  the  child,  but  not  always.  When,  for  several 
weeks,  the  boy  had  faithfully  executed  his  trust,  the 
time  was  extended  for  which  he  was  to  keep  the  raisins, 
and  everybody  in  the  family  expressed  that  they  were 
now  certain^  before  they  counted  the  raisins,  that  they 
should  find  the  number  exact.  This  confidence,  which 
was  not  pretended  confidence,  pleased  th^  child,  but  the 
rest  he  considered  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  think 
such  little  trials  as  these^  mig:ht  be  made  with  children 
of  five  or  six  years  old,  Jo  give  them  habits  of  exact- 
ness. The  boy  we  have  just  mentioned  has  grown  up 
with,  a  more  unblemished  reputation  for  truth  than  any 
child  with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted.  This  is  the 
same  boy  who  broke  the  looking-glass. 

When  a  patient,  far  advanced  in  his  childhood,  is  yet 
to  be  cured  of  a  propensity  to:  deceive,  the  business 
becomes  formidable^  It  is  dangerous  to  set  our  vigi- 
lance in  direct  opposition  to  his  cunning,  and  it  is  yet 
more  dangerous  to  trust  and  give  him  opportunities  of 
fresh  deceit.  If  the  pu]pil''s  temper  is  timid,  fear  has 
probably  been  his  chief  inducement  to  dissimulation. 
If  his  temper  is  sanguine,  hope  and  success,  and  per- 
haps the  pleasure  ef  inventing  schemes,  or  of  outwit- 
ting his  superiors,  have  been  his  motives.  In  one  case 
we  should  prove  to  the  patient  that  he  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  speaking  the  truth  to  us;  in  the  other  case 
we  should  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  has  nothing  to 
hope  from  telling  us  falsehoods.  Those  who  are 
pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of  cunning,  should  have  op- 
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portunities  of  showing  tlieijr  ingenuity  in  honourable 
employments ;  and  the  highest  praise  should  be  given  to 
their  successful  abilities,  whenever  they  are  thus  ex- 
erted. They  will  compare  their  feelings  when  they  are 
the  objects  of  esteem  and  of  contempt^  and  they  will 
be  led  permanently  to  pursue  what  most  tends  to  their 
happiness.  We  should  never  deprive  them  of  the  hope 
of  estabhshing  a  character  for  integrity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  should  explain  distinctly  to  them,  that  this  is 
absolutely  in  their  own  power.  Examples  from  real 
life  will  strike  the  mind  of  a  young  person  just  entering 
into  the  world,  much  more  than  any  fictitious  characters 
or  moral  stories ;  and  strong  indignation,  expressed  in- 
cidentally, will  hav«  more  effect  than  any  lectures  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  mean  that  any  arti- 
fice should  be  used  to  make  our  lessons  imprfssive : 
but  there  is  no  artifice  in  seizing  opportunities,  which 
must  occur  in  real  life,  to  exemplify  the  advantage  of  a 
good  character.  The  opinions  which  young  people 
hear  expressed  of  actions  in  which  they  have  no  share, 
and  of  characters  with  whom  they  are  not  connected^ 
make  a  great  impression  upon  them.  The  horror  which 
is  shown  to  falsehood,  the  shame  which  overwhelmfl 
the  culprit,  they  have  then  leisure  to  contemplate ;  they 
see  the  effects  of  the  storm  at  a  distance  ;  they  dread 
to  be  exposed  to  its  violence,  and  they  will  prepare  for 
their  own  security.  When  any  such  strong  impression 
has  been  made  upon  the  mind,  we  should  seize  that 
moment  to  connect  new  principles  with  new  habits  of 
action :  we  should  try  the  pupil  in  some  situation  in 
which  he  Tias  never  been  tried  before,  and  where  he 
consequently  may  feel  hope  of  6btaining  reputation,  if 
he  deserve  it,  by  integrity.  AH  reproaches  upon  his 
former  conduct  should  now  be  forborne,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  feel,  in  full  security,  the  pleasures  and 
th6  honours  of  his  new  character. 

We  camiot  better  conclude  a  chapter  upon  Truth, 
than  by  honestly  referring  the  reader  to  a  charming 
piece  of  eloquence,  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  concludes 
nis  essay  upon  Deception  and  Frankness.*  We  are 
sensible  how  much  we  shall  lose  by  the  comparison : 
we  had  written  this  chapter  before  we  saw  his  essay. 

*  See  The  Enquirer,  p.  101. 
H  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OK  REWARDS   AND   PUNtSfiMEMTS. 

To  avoid,  in  education,  all  unnecessary  sererity  and 
all  dangerous  indulgence,  we  must  form  just  idea^  of 
the  nature  and  use  of  rewards  and  punishments^  Let 
us  begin  with  considering  the  nature  of  punishment, 
since  it  is  best  to  get  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  our 
business  done  the  first. 

Several  benevolent  ^nd  enlightened  authors*  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  use  of  penal  laws,  and  to 
correct' the  Ideas  which  formerly  prevailed  concerning 
public  justice.  Punislunent  is  no  Iqnger  considered, 
except  by  the  ignorant  and  sanguinary,  as  vengeance 
from  the  injured^  or  expiation  from  the  guilty.  We 
now  distinctly  understand,  that  the  greatest,  possible 
happiness  of  the  whole  society  »raust  be  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  just  legislation ;  that  the  partial  evil  of  pun- 
ishment is  consequently  to  be  tolerated  by  the  wise  and 
humane  legislator,  only  so  far  as  it  is  proved  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  general  good.  When  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  it  cannot  be  undone  by  all  the  art»  or  all  the 
power  of  man ;  by  vengeance  the  most  sanguinary,  oc 
remorse  the  moQt  painful. 

The  past  is  irrevocable ;  all  that  remains  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future. .  It  would  be  absurd,  after  an  offence 
has  already  been  committed,  to  increase  the  sum  of 
misery  in  the  world  by  inflicting  pain  upon  the  offender, 
unless  that  pain  were  afterward  to  be  productive  of 
happiness  to  society,  either  by  preventing  the  criminal 
from  repeating  his  offence,  or  by  deterring  others  from 
similar  enormities..  With  this  double  view  of  restrain- 
ing individuals,  by  the  recollection  of  past  sufTeriiifls, 
from  future  crimes,  and  of  teaching  others,  by  public 
exarnples,  to  expect  and  to  fear  certain  evils,  as  the 
necessary  consequences  of  certain  actions  hurtful  to 
society,  all  v^ise  laws  are  framed,  and  all  just  punish- 
ments are  inflicted.    It  is  only  by  the  conviction  that 

"^  Beccaria,  VoItoiM.  BlaekBtooe,  &c. 
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certain  panishments  are  essentkl  to  the  general  security 
and  happine^,  that  a  person  of  humanity  can,  or  ought 
to  fortify  his  mind  against  the  natural  feelings  of  com- 
passion. These  feelings  are  the  most  painful,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  resist,  when,  as  it  sometimes  unavoid- 
ably happens,  public  justice  requires  the  total  sacrifice 
of  the  happiness,  liberty,  or  perhaps  the  life,  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  whose  ignorance  precluded  him  from  virtue, 
and  whose  neglected  or  depraved  education  prepared 
him,  by  inevitable  degrees,  for  vice  and  all  its  miseries. 
How  exquisitely  painful  must  be  the  feelings  of  a 
humane  jydge,  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon  such  a 
devoted  being!  But  the  law  permits  of  no  refined  meta^ 
physical  disquisitions.  "It  would  be  vain  to  plead  the 
necessitarian's  doctrine  of  an  unavoidable  connexion 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  in  all  human  actions ; 
the  same  necessity  compels  the  punishment  that  com- 
pels the  crime ;  nor  could,  nor  ought,  the  most  eloquent 
advocate,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  obtain  a  criminal's 
acquittal  by  entering  into  a  minute  history  of  the  errors 
of  his  education. 

It  is  the  business  of  education  to  prevent  crimes,  and  td 
prevent  aiU  those  habitual  propensities  which  necessarily 
lead  to"  their  commission.'  The  legislator  can  consider 
only  the  large  interests  of  society ;  the  preceptor's  view 
is  fixed  upon  the  individual  interests  of  his  pupil.  Fortu- 
nately, both  must  ultimately  agree.  Ta  secure  for  his 
pupil  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,  takinj^ 
in  the  whole  of  life,  imust  be  the  wish  of  the  preceptor ; 
this  includes  every  thing.  We  immediately  perceive 
the  connexion  between  that  happiness,  and  obedience 
to  all  the  laws  on  which  the  prosperity  of  society  de- 
{iends.  We  yet  further  perceive,  that  thfe  probability 
of  our  pupil's  yielding  not  only  an  implicit,  but  an  ha- 
bitual, rational,  voluntary,  happy^  obedience,  to  such 
laws,  must  arise  from  the  connexion  which  he  believes 
and  feels  to  exist  between  his  social  duties  and  his 
social  happiness.  How  to  induce  this  important  belief 
is  the  question. 

It  is  obvious,  that  we  cannot  explain  to  the  compre- 
hension of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  all  the 
truths  of  morality ;  nor  can  we  demonstrate  to  him  the 
justice  of  punishments,  by  showing  him  that  we  give 
present  pain  to  ensure  future  advantage.  But,  though 
we  cannot  demonstrate  to  the  child  that  we  are  just,  we 
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may  satisfy  ourselves  upon  this  subject,  and  we  may 
conduct  ourselvids,  during^  his  nonage  of  understanding, 
with  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  a  guardian.  Before  we 
can  govern  by  reason,  we  can,  by  associating  pain,  or 
pleasure  ^th  certain  actions,  give  habits;  and  these 
habits  will  be  either  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  pupil : 
we  must,  if  they  be  hurtful  habits,  conquer  them  by 
fresh  punishments ;  and  thus  we  make  the  helpless  child 
suffer  for  our  negligence  and  mistakes.  Formerly  in 
Scotland  there  existed  a  law,  which  obliged  every  far- 
rier who,  through  ignorance  or  drunkenness,  pricked  a 
horse's  foot  in  shoeing  him,  to  deposite  the  i)rice  of  the 
horse  until  he  was  sound,  to  furnish  the  owner  with  an- 
other, and,  in  case  the  horso  could  not  be  cured,  the  far- 
rier was  doomed  to  indemnify  the  injured  owner.  At  the 
same  rate  of  punishment,  what  indemnification  should 
be  demanded  from  a  careless  or  ignorant  preceptor  ? 

When  a  young  child  puts  his  finger  too  near  the  fire, 
he  burns  himself;  the  pain  immediately  follows  the 
action ;  they  are  associated  together  in  the  child's 
memory  ;  if  he  repeat  the  experiment  often,  and  con- 
stantly with  the  same  result,  the  association  will.be  so 
strongly  formed,  that  the  child  will  ever  afterward  ex- 
pect these  two  things  to  happen  together :  whenever 
he  puts  his  finger  into  fire,  he  will  expect  to  feel 
pain ;  he  will  learn  yet  further,  as  these  things  regularly 
follow  one  another,  to  think  one  the  cause,  and  the 
other  the  effect.  He  may  not  have  words  to  express 
these  ideas ;  nor  can  we  explain  how  the  belief  that 
events  which  have  happened  together  will  again  happen 
together,  is  by  experience  induced  in  the  mind.  This  is 
a  fact,  which  no  metaphysicians  pretend  to  dispute ; 
but  it  has  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  been  accounted  for 
by  any.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert,  that  it  will  not  in 
future  be  explained ;  but  at  present  we  are  totally  in  the 
dark  upon  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
observe,  that  this  association  of  facts,  or  of  ideas,  affects 
the  actions  of  all  rational  beings,  and  of  many  animals 
which  are  called  irrational.  Would  you  teach  a  dog  or  a 
horse  to  obey  you ;  do  you  not  associate  pleasure  or 
pain  with  the  things  you  wish  that  it  should  practise 
or  avoid  1  The  impatient  and  ignorant  give  infinitely 
more  pain  than  is  necessary  to  th^  animals  they  educate. 
If  the  pain  which  we  would  associate  with  any  action, 
do  not  immediately  follow  it,  the  child  does  not  under- 
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stand  us ;  if  several  events  happen  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  that  a  child  can  at  first  distin^ish 
which  are  causes  and  which  are  effects.  Suppose  that 
a  mother  would  teach  her  little  son,  that  he  must  not  put 
his  dirty  shoes  upon  her  clean  sofa :  if  she  frowns  upon 
him,  or  speaks  to  him  in  an  angry^tone,.at  the  instant  that 
he  sets  his  foot  and  shoe  upon  the  sofa,  he  desists ;  but 
he  has  only  learned,  that  putting  a  foot  upon  the  sofa, 
and  his  mother's  frown,  follow  each  othei; ;  his  mother's 
frown,  from  former  associations,  gives  him  perhaps 
some  pain,  or  the  expectation  of  some  pain,  and  con- 
sequently he  avoids  repeating  the  action  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  frown.  If,  a  short  time  after- 
ward,'the  little  boy,  forgetting  the  frown,  accidentally 
gets  upon  the  £ofa  withatU  A»  shoes^  no  evil  follows 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  can,  by  this  single  experi- 
ment, discover  that  his  shoes  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases.  Children  are  frequently  so  much 
puzzled  by  their  confused  experience  of  impunity  and 
punishment,  that  they  are  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct 
themselves.  Whenever  our  punishments  are  not  made 
intelligible,  they  are  cruel ;  they  give  pain,  without  pro- 
ducing any  future  advantage.  To  make  punishment  in- 
telligible to  children,  it  must  be  not  only  immedialely^ 
but  repeatedly  and  uni/ormli/j  associated  with  the  actions 
which  we  wish  them  to  avoid; 

When  children  begin,  to  reason,  punishment  affects 
them  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  did  while  they 
were  governed,  like  irrational  animals,  merely  by  the 
direct  associations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  They  distin- 
guish, in  many  instances,  between  coincidence  and 
causation 4  they  discover,  that  the  will  of  others  is  the 
immediate  cause,  frequently,  of  the  pain  they  suffer; 
they  learn  by  experience  that  the  will  is  not  an  un- 
changeable cause,  that  it  is  influenced  by  circumstances, 
by  passions,  by  persuasion,  by  caprice.^  It  must  be, 
however,  by  slow  degrees,  that  they  acquire  any  ideas 
of  justice.  They  cannot  know' our  views  relative  to 
their  future  happiness ;  their  first  ideas  of  the  justice 
of  the  punishments  we  inflict,  cannot,  therefore,  be  ac- 
curate. They  regulate  these  first  judgments  by  the 
simple  idea,  that  our  punishments  ought  to  be,  exactly 
the  same  always  in  the  same  circumstances ;  when  they 
understand  words,  they  learn  to  expect  that  pur  words 
and  actions  should  precisely  agree ;  that  we  should  keep 
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our  promises,  and  fulfil  our  threats.  They  next  learn, 
that  as  they  are  punished  for  Yoluntary  faults,  they  can- 
not justly  be  punished  until  it  has  been  distinctly  ex- 
plained to  them  what  is  wrong  ox  forbidden,  and  what  is 
right  Of  permitted.  The  words  right  or  wrongs  and  per- 
mitied  or  forbidden^  are  synonymous  at  first  in  the  ap- 
prehensicms  of  children ;  and  obedience  and  disobedience 
are  their  only  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice.  Whatever  we 
ccHnmamd  to  be  done,  or,  rather,  whatever  w«  associate 
with  pleasure,  they  imagine  to  be  right ;  whatever  we 
prohibit,  provided  We  have  uniformly  associated  it  with 
pain,  they  ]i»Klieve  to  be  wrong.  This  implicit  submis- 
sion to  ottf  fluthority,  and  these  confined  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  ^re  convenient,  or  apparently  convenient, 
to  indolent  or  tyrannical  governors ;  and  they  some- 
times endeavour  to  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance,  with 
the  hope  of  establishing  in  the  mind  an  opinion  of  thei« 
own  infiallibility*  But  this  is  a  dangerous,  as  well  as  an 
unjust  system.  By  comparison  with  the  conduct  attd 
opinions  of  others,  children  learn  to  judge  of  their 
parents  and  preceptors  *,  by  reading  and  by  conversa- 
tion, they  acquire  more  enlarged  notions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  their  obedienee,  unless  it  then  arise  from 
the  conviction  of  their  understandings,  depends  but  on 
a  very  j^recarious  foundation.  The  mere  association 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  form  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, with  any  given  action,  will  not  govern  them ; 
they  will  now  examine  whether  there  is  any  moral  or 
physical  necessary  connexion  between  the  action  and 
punishment ;  nor  will  they  betieve  the  punishment  they 
Uj^er  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  action  they  have  com- 
mitted, but  rather  a  consequenee  of  thisir  being  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  those  who  gtre  stronger  or  more 
powerful  than  they  are  themselves.  Unjust  punish- 
ments do  not  efifect  their  intended  ^purpose,  because  the 
pain  is  not  associated  with  the  action  which  we  would 
prohibit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  associated  with  the 
idea  of  our  tyranny ;  it  consequently  excites  the  senti- 
ment of  hatred  towards  us,  instead  of  aversion  to  the 
forbidden  action.  When  once,  by  reasoning,  children  - 
acquire  even  a  vague  idea  that  those  who  educate  them 
are  unjust,  it  is  in  vain  either  to  punish  or  reward  them ; 
if  they  submit,  or  if  they  irebel,  their  education  is  equally 
spoiled ;  in  the  one  case  they  become  cowardly,  in  the 
other  headstrong.    To  avoid  these  evils,  there  is  bul 
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one  method  ;  we  mudt  early  secure  reason  for  our  friend, 
else  she  will  become  our  unconquerable  enemy.  As 
«oon  as  children  are  able,  in  anj  instance,  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  punishment,  it  should,  in  that 
instance,  be  explained  to  them;  Just  punishment  is 
pain,  inflicted  with  the  reasonable  hope  of  preventing 
greater  pain  in  future.  In  a  family  where  there  are 
several  children  educated  together,  or  in  public  schools, 
punishments  may  be  inflicted  with~  justice  for  the  sake 
of  example,  but  still  the  reformation  and  future  good  of 
the  sufferer  is  always  a  principal  object ;  and  of  this  he 
should  be  made  sensible.  If  our  practice  upon  all  oc- 
casions correi^pond  with  our  theory,  and  if  children 
really  perceive  that  we  do  not  puhish  them  to  gratify 
our  own  spleen  or  passion,  we  shall  not  become,  even 
when  we  give  them  pain,  objects  of  their  hatred.  The 
pain  wUl  not  be  associated  with  us,  but,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  with  the  fault  which  was  the  real  cause  of  it.  As 
much  as  possible,  we  should  let  children  feel  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  conduct.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  speaking  truth  is  the  <betng  believed  ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  falsehood  is  the  loss  of  trust 
and  confidence ;  the  natural  consequence  of  all  the  use- 
ful virtues  is  esteem ;  of  all  the  amiable  virtues,  love ; 
of  each  of  the  prudential  virtues,  some  peculiar  advantage 
to  their  possessor.  But  plumpudding  is  not  the  appro- 
priate reward  of  truth,  nor  is  the  loss  of  it  the  natural 
or  necessary  consequence  of  falsehood.  Prudence  is 
not  to  be  rewarded  with  the  affection  due  to  humanity, 
nor  is  humanity  to  be  recompensed  with  the  esteem 
claimed  by  prudence.  Let  each  good  and  bad  quality 
have  its  proper  share  of  praise  and  blame,  and  ibt  the 
consequences  of  each  follow  as  constantly  as  possible. 
That  young  people  may  form  a  steady  judgment  of  the 
danger  of  any- vice,  they  must  unifornoly  perceive  that 
certain  painful  consequences  result  from  its  practice. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  inflict  punishments,  unless  all  the 
precepts  and  all  the  examples  which  they  see  confirm 
them  in  the  same  belief. 

In  the  unfortunate  son.  of  Peter  the  Gresit,  we  have  a 
striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween precept  and  exantple,*  which,  in  a  less  elevated 
situation,  might  have  escaped  our  notice.    It  seems  as 

»  See  Cox'a  Travels,  toI.  ii.  p.  139. 
H3 
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if  the  different  parts  and  stages  of  fais  education  had 
been  purposely  contrived  to  counteract  each  other. 
Till  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  women  and  of  ignorant  bigoted  priests,  who 
were  continually  inveighing  against  his  father  for  the 
abolition:  of  certain  barbarous  customs.  Then  came 
Baron  Huysen  for  his  governor,  a  sensible  man,  who 
had  just  begun  to  make  something  of  his  pupil,  when 
Prince  Menzikof  insisted  npon  having  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  Alexey.  Prince  Menzikof 
abandoned  him  to  the  company  of  the  lowest  wretches, 
who  encouraged  him  in  continual  ebriety,  and  in  a  taste 
for  every  thing  mean  and  profligate.  At  length  came 
Euphros3rne,.his  Finlandish  mistress,  who,  upon  his  trial 
for  rebellion,  deposed  to  every  angry  expression  which, 
in  his  most  unguarded  moments,  the  vretched  son  had 
uttered  against  the  tyrannical  father.  Amid  such  scenes 
of  contrsuiictory  experience,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
Alexey  Petrovitch  became  feeble,  ignorant,  and  profli- 
gate ;  that  he  rebelled  against  the  father  whom  he  had 
early  been  taught  to  fear  and  hate ;  that  he  listened  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  companions  who  had,  by 
pretended  sympathy  and  flattery,  obtained  that  place 
in  his  confidence  which  no  parental  kindness  had  ever 
secured?  Those  historians  who  are  zealous  for  the 
glory  of  Peter  the  Great,  have  eagerly  refuted,  as  a  most 
atrocious  calumny,  the  report  of  his  having  had  any 
part  in  the  mysterious  death  of  his  son.  But  how  wifl 
they  apologize  for  the  czar's  neglect  of  that  son's  edu- 
cation, from  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  arose? 
But  all  this  is  past  for  ever ;  the  only  advantage  w^ 
can  gain  from  recalling  these  circumstances,  is  a  con- 
firmation of  this  important  principle  in  education ;  that, 
when  precept  and  example  counteract  each  other,  there 
is  no  hope  of  success.  Nor  can  the  utmost  severity 
effect  any  useful  purpose,  while  the  daily  experience  of 
the  pupil  contradicts  his  preceptor's  lessons.,  In  fact, 
severity  is  seldom  necessary  in  a  well-conducted  edu* 
cation.  The  smallest  possible  degree  of  pain,  which 
can,  in  any  case,  produce  the  required  effect,  is  indis- 
putabl}^  the  just  measure  of  the  punishment  which  ought 
to  be  inflicted  in  any  given  case.  This  simple  axiom 
will  lead  us  to  a  nvuiioer  of  truths,  which  immediately 
depend  upon  or  result  from  it.  We  must  attend  to 
every  circumstance  which  can  diminish  the  quantity 
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of  pain  without  lessening  the  efficacy  of  panishmeiit. 
Now  it  has  been  found  from  experience,  that  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  operate  uniformly  to  this 
purpose.  We  formerly  observed,  that  the  effect  of  pun- 
ishment upon  the  minds  of  children,  before  they  reason, 
depends  much  upon  its  tmme<^ta(e/y  succeeding  the  fault, 
and  also  upon  its  being  certainly  repeated  whenever  the 
same  fault  is  committed.  After  children  acquire  the 
power  of  reasoning,  from  a  variety  of  new  motives, 
these  laws  with  respect  to  punishment  derive  additional 
force.  A  trifling  degree  of  pain  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  be  made  inevitable ;  while  the  fear  of  an 
enormous  proportion  of  uncertain  punishment  will  not 
be  found  sufficient  to  govern  the  imagination.  The- con- 
templation of  a  distant  punishment,  however  severe, 
does  not  affect  the  imagination  with  much  terror,  be- 
cause there  is  still  a  secret  hope  of  escape  in  the  mind. 
Hence  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  the  most  san- 
guinary penal  laws  have  always  been  ineffectual  to  re- 
strain from  crimes.^  Even  if  detection  be  inevitable, 
and  conse()uent  punishment  equally  inevitable,  if  punish- 
ment be  not  inflicted  as  soon  as  the  criminal  is  con- 
victed, it  has  been  found  that  it  has  not,  either  as  a  pre- 
ventive or  a  public  example,  the  same  power  upon 
the  human  mind.  /  Not  only  should  the  punishment  be. 
immediate  after  conviction,  but  detection  should  follow 
the,  offence  as  speedily  as  possible.  Without  entering 
at  large  into  the  intricate  argument  concerning  identity 
and  consciousness,  we  may  observe,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  committed  the  offence  for  which  he  suf- 
fers, ought,  at  the  time  of  suffering,,  to  be  strong  in  the 
offender's  mind.  Though  proofs  of  his  identity  may 
have  been  legally  established  ia  a  court  of  justiee ;  and 
though,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  public  justice,  it  matters 
not  whether  the  offence  for  which  he  is  punished  was 
committed  yesterday  or  a  year  ago;  yet,  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  punishment  produces'  on  the  culprit's 
own  mind,  there  must  be  a  material  difference. 

"  I  desire  you  to  judge  of  me,  not  by  what  I  was,  but 
by  what  I  am,"  said  a  philosopher,  when  he  was  re- 
proached for  some  of  his  past  transgressions.  If  the 
mterval  between  an  offence  and  its  punishment  be  long, 
it  is  possible  that,  during  this  interval,  a  complete  change 

*  See  Beccaria,  Blackatone,  Colquhoun. 
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may  be  made  in  the  view^s  and  habits  of  the  ofiender; 
such  a  change  as  shall  absolutely  prechide  alt  probabil* 
ity  of  his  repeating  his  offence.  His  punishment  must 
then  be  purely  for  the  sake  of  example  to  others.  He 
goffers  pain  at  the  time,  perhaps,  when  he  is  in  the  best 
social  dispositions  possible ;  and  thus  we  punish  the 
present  good  man  for  the  faults  of  the  ("ormer  of- 
fender. We  readily  excuse  the  violence  which  a  man 
in  a  passion  n>ay  have  committed,  when,  upon  hi9 
return  to  his  sober  senses,  he  expresses  contrition  and 
surprise  at  his  own  excesses ;  he  assures  us,  and  we 
believe  hitn,  that  he  is  now  a  perfectly  different  person. 
If  we  do  not  feel  any  material  ill  consequences  from  hi9 
late  anger,  we  are  willing,  and  even  desirous,  that  the 
passionate  man  should  not,  in  his  sober  state,  be  pun- 
ished for  his  madness ;  aH  that  We  can  desire  is,  to  have 
some  security  s^inst  his  falling  into  any  fvesh  fit  of 
anger.  Could  his  habits  of  temper  be  instantly  changed, 
and  could  we  have  a  moral  certainty  that  his  phrensy 
would  never  more  do  us  any  injury,  would  it  not  be 
malevolent  and  unjust  to  punish  him  for  his  old  insanity  ? 
If  we  think  and  act  upon  these  principles  with  respect 
to  men,  how  much  more  indulgent  should  we  be  to  chil- 
dren !  Indulgence  is  perhaps  an  improper  word — but 
in  other  words,  how  careful  should  we  be  never  to  chain 
children  to  their  dead  faults  !*  Children,  during  their 
education,  must  be  in  a  continual  state  of  progression  ; 
they  are  not  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  yesterday ; 
they  have  little  reflection;  their  consciousness  of  the 
present  occupies  them  ;  and  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour,  to"  identify 
their  minds.  Far  from  wishing  that  they  should  dis- 
tinctly remember  all  theif  past  thoughts,  and  that  they 
should  value  themselves  upon  their  continuing  the  same, 
we  must  frequently  desire  that  they  should  forget  their 
former  errors,  and  Absolutely  change  their  manner  of 
thinking.  They  should  feel  no  interest  in  adhering  to 
former  bad  habits  or  false  opinions;  therefore,  their 
pride  should  not  be  roused  to  defend  these  by  our  ma- 
king them  a  part  of  their  standing  character.  The  char^ 
acter  of  children  is  to  he  formed — we  should  never  spesdL 
of  it  as  positively  fixed.  Man  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
bundle  of  habits ;  till  the  bundle  is  made  up,  we  may 

«  Mezentios.— Vwgfi7. 
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continually^  increase  or  diminish  it.  Children  who  are 
zealous  in  defence  of  their  own  perfections,  are  of  all 
others  most  likely  to  become  stationary  in  their  intel- 
lectual prog^ss,  and  disingenuous  in  their  temper.  -  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  repeat  to  them  this  sensible  and 
elegant  observation, — *^  To  confess  that  you  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  yon 
are  wiser  to-day  than  you  were  yesterday."  This  re- 
mark will  rather  pique  than  comfort  the  pride  of  those 
who  are  anxioos  to  prove  that  they  have  been  equally 
wise  and  immaculate  in  every  day  of  their  existence. 

It  may  be  said  that  children  cannot  too  early  be  made 
sensible  of  the  value  of  reputation ;  and  they  must  -be 
taught  to  connect  the  ideas  of  their  past  and  present 
selves,  otherwise  they  cannot  perceive,  for  instance^  why 
confidence  should  be  placed  in  them  in  proportion  to 
their  past  integrity ;  or  why  falsehood  should  lead  to  dis- 
trust. The  force  of  this  argument  must  be  admitted  ; 
yet  still  we  must  consider  the  age  and  strength  of  mind 
in  children  in  applying  it  to  practice.  Truth  is  not  in- 
stinctive in  the  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  integrity  and  pf 
the  advantages  of  reputation  must  be  very  cautioosly 
introduced,  lest,  by  giving  children  too  perfect  a  theory 
Of  morality,  before  they  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  adhere  to  it  in  practice,  we  may  make  them  hypo- 
crites, or  else  give  them  a  fatal  distrust,  of  themselves, 
founded  upon  too  early  an  (Experience  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  too  great  sensibility  to  shame. 

ShamOf  when  it  once  becomes  familiar  to  the  mind, 
loses  its  effect ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  used  as  a 
common  punishment  for  slight  faults.  Nor  should  we 
trust  very  early  in  education  to  the  delicate,  secret  in- 
fluence of  conscience ;  but  we  should  take  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
the  punishment  of  disgrace ;  and  we  must,  if  we  mean 
to  preserve  the  power  of  conscience,  take  care  that  it 
be  nevei^  disregarded  with  impunity.  We  must  avoid 
opposing  it  to  strong  temptation ;  nor  should  we  ever 
try  the  integrity  of  children,  except  in  situations  where 
we  can  be  perfectly  certain  of  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. We  must  neither  run  the  risk  of  injuring  them 
by  unjust  suspicions  nor  unmerited  confidence.  By 
prudent  arrangements,  and  by  unriemitted  daily  attention, 
we  should  absolutely  prevent  the  possibility  of  deceit. 
By  giving  a  few  commands  or  prohibitions,  we  mav 
16 
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avoid  the  danger  of  either  secret  or  open  disobedience. 
By  diminishing  temptations  to  do  wrong,  we  act  more 
humanely  than  by  multiplying  restraints  and  punish- 
mente. 

It  has  been  found  that  no  restraints  or  punishments 
have  proved  adequate  to  ensure  obedience  to  laws, 
whenever  strong  temptations,  and  many  probabilities 
of  evasion,  t^ombine.in  opposition  to  conscience  or  fear. 
The.  terrors  of  the  law  have  been  for  years  ineffectually 
dii'ected  against  a  race  of  beings  called  smugglers ;  yet 
smuggling  is  still  an  extensive,  lucrative,  and  not  univer- 
sally discreditable  profession.  Let  any  person  look  into 
the  history  of  the  excise  laws  in  England,*  and  he  will  be 
astonished  at  the  accumulation  of  penal  statutes,  which 
the  active,  but  ineffectual  ingenuity  of  prohibitory  legis- 
lators has  devised  in  the  ^  course  of  about  thirty  years. 
Open  war  was  declared  against  all  illegal  distillers ;  yet 
the  temptation  to  illegal  distilling  continually  increased, 
in  proportion  to  the  heavy  duties  laid  upon  the  fair 
trader.  It  came  at  length  to  a  trial  of  skiU  between 
revenue  officers  and  distillers,!  which  could  cheat,  or 
which  could  detect,  the  fastest.  .  The  distiller  had  the- 
strongest 'interest  in  the  business,  and  he  usually  ca^me 
off  victorious.  Coursing  officers  Mid  watching  officers 
(once  ten  watching  officers  were  set  upon  one  distiller), 
aind  surveyors  and  supervisors,  multiplied  without  end : 
the  land  in  their  fiscal  maps  was  portioned  out  into  divis- 
ions and  districts,  and  each  ganger  had  the  charge  of  all 
the  distillers  in  his  division:  the  watching  officer  went> 
first,  and  the  coursing  officer  went  after  him,  and  after 
him  the  supervisor ;  and  they  had  table-books,  and  eau- 
ging-rods,  and  dockets,  and  oermits ;  permits  for  sellers, 
and  permits  for  buyers,  ana  permits  for  foreign  spirits, 
printed  in  red  ink,  and  permits  for  British  spirits,  in  black 
ink ;  and  they  went  about  night  and  day  with  their  hy- 
drometers, to  ascertain  the  strength  of  spirits ;  and  with 
their  gauging-rods,  to  measure  wash.  But  the  perti- 
nacious distiller  was  still  flourishing;  permits  were 
forged ;  concealed  pipes  were  fabricated ;  and  the  pro- 
portion between  the  wash  and  spirits  was  seldom  legal. 
The  commissioners  complained,  and  the  legislators 
went  to  work  again.    Under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  distillers 

♦  See  An  Inquiry  into^the  Principles  of  Taxation,  p.  37,  published 
in  1790. 
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were  ordered  to  paint  the  words  distiller,  dealer  in  tpir- 
its,  over  their  doors ;  and  it  was  further  enacted  that  all 
the  distillers  should  furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  any 
kind  of  locks  and  fastening^  which  the  revenue  officers 
should  require  for  locking  up  the  doors  of  their  own 
furnaces,  the  heads  of  their  own  stiUs,  pumps,  pipes,  &c. 
First,  suspicions  fell  upon  the  public  distiller  for  ex* 
portation ;  then  his  utensils  'were  locked  up ;  afterward 
the  private  distiller  was  suspected,  and  he  was  locked 
up ;'  then  they  set  him  and  his  furnaces  at  liberty,  and 
went  back  in  a  passion  to  the  pnblic  distiller.  ^  The 
legislature  condescended  to  interfere,  and  with  a  new 
lock  and  key,  precisely  described  in  an  act  of  Parliament, 
it  was  hoped  all  would  be  made  secure.  Any  person, 
being  a  distiller,  who  should  lock  up  his  furnace  or  pipes 
with  a  key  constructed  differently  from  that  which  the 
act  described,  or  any  person  making  such  illegal  key  for 
said  distiller,  was  subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  lOO/.  The 
padlock  was  never  fixed  upon  the  miiid,  and  even  the 
lock  and  key,  prescribed  by  act  of  Parliament,  were 
found  inefficacious.  Any  common  blacksmith,  with  a 
picklock  in  his  possession,  laughed  ajt  the  combined  skill 
of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 

This  digression  from  the  rewards  iind  punishments 
of  children  to  the  distillery  laws,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be 
pardoned,  if  the  useful  moral  can  be  drawn  from  it,  that, 
where  there  are  great  temptations  to  fraud,  and  con- 
tinual opportunities  of  ev«ision,  no  laws,  however  in- 
genious, no  punishments,  however  exorbitant,  can  avail. 
The  history  of  coiners,  venders,  and  utterers  of  his 
maJesty^s  coin,  as  lately  detailed  to  us  by  respectable 
auUiority,*  may  afford  further  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

There  is  no  imminent  danger  of  children  becoming 
either  coiners  or  fraudulent  distillers ;  but  an  ingenious 
preceptor  will  not  be  much  puzzled  in  applying  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  to  the  subject  of  education. 
For  the  anticlimax,  in  descending  from  the  legislation 
of  men  to  the  government  of  children,  no  apology*  is  at- 
tempted. 

The  fewer  the, laws  we  make  for  children,  the  better. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  they  should  be  distinctly  ex- 
pressed ;  the  letter  and  spirit  should  both  agree,  and  the 

*  Golquhoun.    On  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
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words  should  bear  bat  one  signification*  clear  to  all  the 
parties  concerned:  They  should  never  be  subject  to 
the  ex  post  facto  interpretation  of  an  angry  preceptor 
or  a  cunning  pupil ;  no  loose  general  terms  shouM  per- 
mit tyranny  or  encourage  quibbling.  There  is  said*  to 
be  a  Chinese  law,  which  decrees  that  whoever  does  not 
show  proper  respect  to  the  sovereign,  is  to  be  punished 
with  aeath.  What  is  meant  by  the  words  proper  respect^ 
is  not  defined.  Two  persons  made  a  mistake  in  some 
account  of  a  significant  affair,  in  one  of  their  court  ga«- 
zettes.  It  was  declared,  that  to  lie  in  a  court  gazette  is 
to  be  wantinfic  in  proper  respect  to  the  court.  Both  the 
careless  scnbes  were  put  to  death.  One  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  inadvertently  put  some  mark  upon  a  memo- 
rial which  had  been  signed  by  the  £mperor  Bogdo 
Chan.  This  was  construed  to  be  a  wont  of  proper  re- 
spect to  Bogdo  Chan  the  emperor,  and  a  horrible  perse- 
cution hence  arose  against  tire  scrawling  prince  and  his 
whole  family.  May  no  schoolmasters,  ushers,  or  others, 
ever  (even  as  far  as  they  are  able)  imitate  Bogdo  Chan, 
and  may  they  always  define  to  their  subjects  what  they 
BGdan  by  proper  respect  f 

There  is  a  sort  of  mistaken  mercy  sometimes  shown 
to  children,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  greatest  cruelty. 
Pepple  who  are  too  angry  to  refrain  from  threats,  are 
often  too  indolent,  or  too  compassionate,  to  put  their 
threats  in  execution.  Between  their  words  and  ac^iohs 
there  is  hence  a  manifest  contradiction ;  their  pupils 
learn,  from  experience,  eith^  totally  to  disregajrd  th«se 
threats,  or  else  to  calculate,  from  the  various  degrees 
of  anger  which  appear  in  the  threatener^s  countenance, 
what  real  probabmty  there  is  of  his  being  as  good  or  as 
bad  as  his  word.  Far  from  perceiving  that  punishment, 
in  this  case,  is  pain  given  with  the  reasonable  hope  of 
making  him  wiser  or  happier,  the  pupil  is  convinced,  that 
his  master  punishes  him  only  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
anger,  to  which  he  is  unfortunately  subject.  Even  sup- 
posing that  threateners  are  exact  in  fulfilling  their 
threats,  and  that  they  are  not  passionate,  but  simply 
wish  to  avoid  giving  pain,  they  endeavour  to  excite  the 
fears  of  their  pupils  as  the  means  of  governing  them 

♦  See  the  grand  instructions  to  the  commissioneFs  apj^ointed  to 
frame  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian  empire,  p.  183,  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  late  Lord  Mansfield. 
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with  the  leadt  possible  pain.  But  with  fear  they  excite 
all  the  passions  and  habita  which  are  connected  with 
that  miean  principle  of  action,  and  they  extinguish  that 
rigorous  spirit^  that  independent  energy  of  soul,  which 
is  essential  to  all  the  active  and  manly  virtues;  Young 
people  who  find  that  their  daily  pleasures  depend  not 
so  much  upon  their  own  exertions  as  upon  the  humour 
and  caprice  of  others,  become  absolufe  courtiers ;  they 
practise  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  all  the  crouching 
n3rpocrisy  which  can  deprecate  wrath,  or  propitiate  fa- 
vour. Their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  en- 
larged ;  their  recollection  of  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  their  childhood  is  always  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  tyranny  and  slavery;  and  when  they  break 
their  own  chains,  they  are  impatient  to  impose  similar 
bonds  upon  their  inferiois. 

An  argument  has  been  used  to  prove,  that  in  some 
cases  anger  is  part  of  the  justice  of  punishment,  because 
'•mere  reproof,  without  sufficient  marks  of  displeasure 
and  emotion,  affects  a  child  very  little,  and  is  soon  for- 
gotten."* It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  expression  of 
indignation  is  a  just  consequence  of  certain  faults ;  and 
the  general  indignation  with  which  these  are  spoken  of 
before  young  people,  must  make  a  strong  and  useful 
impression  upon  their  minds.  They  reflect  upon  the 
actions  of  others ;  they  see  the  effects  whicn  these 
produce  upon  the  human  mind ;  they  put  themselves  in 
the  situation  alternately  of  the  pei-son  who  expresses 
indignation,  and  of  him  who  suffers  shame ;  they  meas- 
ure the  fault  and  its  consequences ;  and  they  resolve  to 
conduct  themselves  so  as  to  avoid  that  just  indignation 
of  which  they  dr^ad  to  be  the  object.  These  are  the 
general  conclusions  which  children  draw  when  they  are 
impartial  spectators ;  but  where  they  are  themselves  coa- 
cemed,  their  feelings  and  their  reasoning^s  are  very  dif-  - 
ferent.  If  they  have  done  any  thing  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  they  expect,  and  are  sensible  that  they  de- 
serve, displeasure  and  indignation ;  but  if  any  precise 
penalty  is  annexed  to  the  fiiult,  the  person  who  is  to- 
inflict  it  appears  to  them  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  who 
is  bound  to  repress  his  own  feelings,  and  coolly  to  execute 
justice.     If  the  judge  both  reproaches  and  punishes,  he 

*  See  Dr.  Priestley's  Miscellaneous  Observations  relating  to  Edu^ 
cation,  sect.  vii.  of  correction,  p.  67.    . 
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doubles  the  punishment.  Whenever  indignation  is  ex- 
pressed, no  vulgar  trivial  penalties  should  accompany  it; 
the  pupil  should  feel  that  it  is  indignation  against  his  faalt, 
and  not  a^nst  himself;  and  that  it  is  not  excited  in  his 
preceptor's  mind  by  any  petty  personal  considerations. 
A  child  'tlistinguishes  between  anger  and  indignation 
very  exactly ;  the  one  commands  his  respect,  the  other 
raises  t^s  contempt  as  soon  as  his  fears  subside.  Dr. 
Priestley  seems  to  think  that  ^*  it  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
press displeasure  with  sufficient  force,  especially  to  a 
child,  when  a  man  is  perfectly  cool."  May  we  not 
reply  to  this,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  dis- 
pleasure with  sufficient  propriety,  especially  to  a  child, 
when  a  man  i»  in.  a  passion  ?  The  propriety  is,  in  this 
case,  of  at  least  as  much  consequence  as  the  force  of 
the  reprimand.  The  effect  which  the  preceptor's  dis- 
pleasure will  produce,  must  be  in  some  proportion  to 
the  esteem  which  the  pupil,  feels  for  him'.  If 'he  cannot 
command  his  irascible  passions,  his  pupil  cannot  con- 
tinue to  esteem  him ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  that 
fear  of  his  disapprobation,  which  was  founded  upon 
esteem,  and  which  can  never  be  founded  upon  a  stronger 
or  a  better  basis.  We .  should  further  consider,  that 
the  opinions  q(  all  the  by-standers,  especially  if  they  be 
any  of  them  of  the  pupil's  own  age,  have  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  all  sympathize  equally  with  the  angry  preceptor ; 
and  we  know  that  whenever  the, indignation  expressed 
against  any  fault  appears,  in  the  least,  to  pass  the 
bound  of  exact  justice,  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators 
immediately  revolts  in  favour  of  the  culprit ;  the  fault 
is  forgotten  or  excused,  and  all  join  in  spontaneous 
compassion.  In  public  schools,  this  happens  so  fre- 
quently, that  the  master's  displeasure  seldom  affects  the 
little  community  with  any  sorrow ;  combined  together, 
they  make  each  other  amends  for  public  punishments^ 
by  private  pity  or  encouragement.  In  families, which 
are  not  well  regulated,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  individuals  do  not  coalesce,  the  same 
evils  are  to  be  dreaded.  Neither  indignation  nor  shame 
can  affect  children  in  such  schools  or,  such  families ; 
the  laws  and  manners,  public  precept  and  private  opin- 
ion, contradict  each  other. 

In  a  variety  of  instances  in  society,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  best  laws  and  the  best  principles  are  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  resist  the  combination  of  numbers.  Never 
attempt  to  affix  infamy  to  a  number  of  people  at  once, 
says  a  philosophic  legislator.*  This  advice  showed  that 
he  perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  the  passion  of 
shame.  Numbers  keep  one  another  in  countenance; 
they  form  a  society  for  themselves  ;  and  sometimes  by 
peculiar  phrases,  and  an  appropriate  language,  confound 
the  established  opinion  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  enjoy  a 
species  of  self-^^omplacency  independent  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  often  in  direct  opposition  to  their  former  cou' 
science.  Whenever  any  set  of  men  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  shame  annexed  to  particular  actions,  they  begin  by 
changing  the  names  and  epithets  which  have  been  gen- 
erally used  to  express  them,  andwhich  they  know  are 
associated  with  the  feelings  of  shame :  these  feelings 
are  not  awakened  by  the  new  language,  and  by  degrees 
they  are  forgotten,  or  they  ate  supposed  to  have  been 
merely  prejudices  and  habits,  which  former  methods  of 
speaking  taught  people  to  reverence.  Thus  the  most 
disgraceful  combinations  of  men,  who  live  by  violating 
and -evading  the  laws  of  society,  have  all  a  peculiar 
phraseology  among  themselves,  by  which  jocular  ideas 
are  associated  with  the  most  disreputable  actions.. 

Those  who  live  by  depredation  on  the  river  Thames, 
do  not  call  themselves  thieves,  but  lumpers  and  mudlarks. 
Coiners  give  regular  mercantile  names  to  the  different 
branches  of  their  trade,  and  to  the  various  kinds  of  false 
money  which  they  circulate :  such  as  flats,  or  figs,  or 
figrthings.  Unlicensed  lottery- wheels  are  called  Utile 
goes;,  and  the  men  who  are  sent  about  to  puUic  houses 
to  entice  poor  people  into  illegal  lottery-ensurances,  are 
called  Morocco-men :  a  set  of  villains,  hired  by  these 
fraudulent  lottery-keepers,  to  resist  the  civil  power 
during  jthe  drawing  of  the  lottery,  call  themselves 
bludgeon-men ;  and  in  the  language  of  robbers,  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  is  said  to  be  stanch^  when  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  go  all  lengths  rather  than  betray  the  secrets 
of  a  gang  of  highwaymen*! 

Since  words  have  such  power  in  their  turn  over  ideas, 
we  must,  in  education,  at^tend  to  the  language  of  chil- 
dren as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  their  minds; 
and  whenever  we  find  that  in  their  conversation  with 

•  See  Code  of  Ktissian  Laws.- 
'  t  Col<|uhoun^ 
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one  another  they  have  any  slang  which  ttmis  monl 
Ideas  into  ridicule,  we  may  be  certain  that  this  nrast 
have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  their  education.  The 
power  of  shame  must  then  be  tried  in  some  new  shape, 
to  break  this  false  association  of  ideas.  Shame  in  a 
new  shape'-aiTects  the  mind  with  surprising  force,  in  the 
.same  manner  as  danger  in  a  new  form  alarms  the  courage 
of  veterans.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  Gloucester  jail :  a  blue 
and  yellow  jacket  has  been  found  to  have  a  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  men  supposed  to  be  dead  to  shame.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  told  us,  that  the  most  unruly 
offenders  could  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  dread  of  a  dress 
which  exposed  them  lo  the  ridicule  of  their  companions, 
no  new  term  having  been  yet  invented  to  eounteract  the 
terrors  of  the  yellow-^  jacket.  To  prevent  the  mind 
from  becoming  insensible  to  shame,  it  must  be  veiy 
sparingly  used ;  and  the  hope  and  possibility  of  recover- 
ing esteem  must  always  be  kept  alive.  Those  who  are 
excluded  from  hope  are  necessarily  excluded  from  vir- 
tue ;  the  loss  of  reputation,  we  see,  is  almost  always 
followed  by  total  depravity.  The  cruel  prejudices 
which  are  harboured  against  particular  classes  of  people, 
usually  tend  to  make  the  individuals  who  are  the  best 
disposed  among  these  sects,  despairof  obtaining  esteem ; 
and,  consequently,  careless  about' deserving  it.  There 
can  be  nothing  inherent  in  the  knavish  propensity  of 
Jews ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  avarice,  dishon- 
esty, and  extortion,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  Jew, 
has  probably  induced  many  of  the  tribe  to  justify  the 
antipathy  which  they  could  not  conquer.  Children^  are 
frequently  confirmed  iii  faults,  by  the  imprudent  and 
cruel  custom  which  some  parents  have  of  settling  early 
in  life,  that  such  a  thing  is  natural ;  that  such  and  such 
dispositions  are  not  to  be  cured;  that  cunning,  per- 
haps, is  the  characteristic  of  one  child,  and  caprice  of 
another.  This  general  odium  oppresses  and  dispirits : 
such  children  think  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle '  against  na- 
ture, especially  as  they  do  not  clearly  understand  what 
is  meant  by  nature.  They  submit  to  our  imputations, 
without  knowing  how  to  refute  them.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  treat  them  with  more  good  sense  and  benevolence, 
if  we  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  if  we  lay  open  to  them  the  history  of  their  own, 
they  will  assist  us  in  endeavouring  to  cure  their  faults. 
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and  they  will  not  be  debilitated  by  indistinct,  supersti* 
tious  fears.  At  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  children  are 
capable  of  understanding  some  of  the  general  principles 
of  rational  morality ;  and  these  they  can  apply  to  their 
own  conduct  in  many  instances,  which,  however  trivial 
they  may  appear,  are  not  beneath  our  notice. 

June. 16,  1796.    S (nine  years  old)  had  lost  his 

pencil ;  his  father  said  to  him,  *^  I  wish  to  give  you  an- 
other pencil,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  do  you  harm  if  I 
did ;  you  would  not  take  care  of  vour  things  if  you  did 
not  feel  some  inconvenience  when  you  lose  them.'' 
The  boy's  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself, 
*>  I  understand  this ;  it  is  just."  His  father -guessed  that 
these  were  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  asked  whether  he  interpreted  rightly  the  motion  of 

the  lips.    **  Yes,"  said  S ,  "  that  was  exactly  what  1 

was  thinking.'"  ^*  Then/'  said  his  father,  ^'  I  will  give 
you  a  bit  of  my  own  pencil  this  instant :  all  I  want  is  tp 
make  the  necessary  impression  upon  your  mind ;  that 
is  all  the  use  of  punishment ;  you  know  we  do  not  want 
to  torment  you." 

As  young  people  grow  up,  and  perceive  the  qcmse- 
qaences  of  their  own  actions,  and  the  advantages  ot 
credit  and  character,  they  beeome  extremely  solicitous 
to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  those  whom  they  love 
and  esteem.  They  are  now  capable  of  taking  the  future 
into  their  view,  as  well  as  the  present ;  and  at  this  pe- 
riod of  their  education,  the  hand  of  authority  should 
never  be  hastily  used;  the  voice  of  reason  will  never 
Oiil  to  make  itself  heard,'  especially  if  reason  speak 
with  the  tone  of  affection.  During  the  first  years  of 
chiljihood^  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to  make  any  punish*, 
ment  lasting,  because  young  children  quickly,  forget 
their  faults;  and  having  little  experience,  cannot  leel 
how  their  past  conduct  is  likely  to  affect  ^their  future 
happiness:  but  as  soon  as  they  have  more  ejalarged 
experience,  the  nature  of  their  punishments  should  alter ; 
if  we  have  any  reason  to  esteem  or  love  them  less,. our 
contempt  and  displeasure  ^houM  not  lightly  be  dissi- 
pated. Those  who  reflect,  are  more  influenced  by  the 
idea  of  the  duration  than  of  the  intensity  of  any  mental 
pain.  In>  those  calculations  which  are  constantly  made 
before  we  determine  upon  action  or  forbearance,  some 
tempers  estimate  any  evil  which  is  likely  to  be  but  of^ 
short  duration,  inflmiely  below  its  real  importance/ 
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Young  men  of  sanguine  and  courageous  dispositions, 
hence  frequently  act  imprudently ;  the  consequences 
of  their  temerity  will,  they  think,  soon  be  over,  and 
they  feef  that  they  are  able  to  support  evil  for  a  short 
time,  however  great  it  may  be.  Anger,  they  know,  is 
a  short-lived  passion,  and  they  do  not  scruple  running 
the  hazard  of  exciting  anger  in  the  hearts  of  those  they 
love  the  best  in  the  world.  The  experience  of  lasting, 
sober  disapprobation,  is  intolerably  irksome  to  them ; 
any  inconvenience  which  continues  for  a  length  of  time, 
wearies  them  excessively.  After  they  havfr  endured, 
as  the  consequence  of  any  actions,  this  species  of  pun- 
ishment, they  will  long  remember  their  sufferings,  and 
will  carefully  avoid  incurring  in  future  similar  penalties. 
Sudden  and  transient  pain  appears,  to  be  most  effectual 
with  persons  of  an  opposite  temperament. 

Young  people  of  a  torpid,  indolent  temperament,  are 
much  under  the  dominion  of  habit;  if  they  happen  'to- 
have  contracted  any  disagreeable  or  bad  habits,  they 
have  seldom  sufficient  energy  to  break  them.  The 
stimulus  of  sudden  pa|n  is  necessary  in  this  case.  The 
pupil  maybe  perfectly  convinced  that  such  a  habit  ought 
to  be  broken,  and  may  wish  to  break  it  most  sincerely ; 
but  may  yet  be  incapable  of  the  voluntary  exertion  re- 
quisite to  obtain  success.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  let 
the  habit,  however  insignificant,  continue  victorious ; 
because  the  child  would  hence  be  discouraged  from  all 
future  attempts  to  battle  with  himself.  Either  we  should 
not  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  habit,  or  we  should  per- 
sist till  we  have  vanquished.  The  confidence  which 
this  sense  of  success  will  give  the  pupil,  will  probably^ 
in  liis  own  opinion,  be  thought  well  worth  the  price. 
Neither  his  reason  nor  his  will  was  in  fault ;  all  he 
wanted  was  strength  to  break  the  diminutive  chains  of 
habit ;  chains  which,  it  seems,  have  power  to  enfeeble 
their  captives,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  thev  are  worn. 

Everybody  has  probably  found,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, how  difficult  it  is  to  alter  little,  habits  in  man- » 
ners,  pronunciation,  &c.  Children  are  often  teased 
with  frequent  admonitions  about  their  habits  of  sitting, 
standing,  walking,  talking,  eating,  speaking,  &c.  Pa- 
rents are  early  aware  of  the  importance  of  agreeable, 
graceful  manners ;  everybody  who  sees  children  can 
judge,  or  thinks  that  he  can  judge,  of  their  manners ; 
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and  from  anxiety  that  children  should  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  company,  parents  solicitously  watch  all  their 
gestures,  and  correct  all  their  attitudes  according  to  that 
image  of  the  ^^beau  ideaV^  which  happens  to  be  most 
fashionable.  The  most  convenient  and  natural  attitudes 
are  not  always  the  most  approved.  The  constraint 
which  children  suffer  from  their  obedience,  obliges  them 
at  length  to  rest  their  tortured  muscles,  and  to  throw 
themselves,  for  relief,  into  attitudes  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  they  have  practised  with  so  much  pain. 
Hence  they  acquire  opposite  habits  in  their  manners, 
and  there  is  a  continual  struggle  between  these.  They 
find  it  impossible  to  correct,  instantaneously,  the  awk- 
ward tricks  which  they  have  acquired,  and  they  learn 
ineffectually  to  attempt  a  conquest  over  themselves ;  or 
else,  which  is  most  commonly  the  catastrophe,  they 
learn  to  hear  the  exhortations  and  rebukes  of  all  around 
them,  without  being  stimulated  to  any  degree  of  exer- 
tion.* The  same  voices  which  lose  their  power  on 
these  trifling  'occasions,  lose,  at  the  same  time,  much 
of  their  general  influence.  More  power  is  wasted  upon 
trifling  defects  in  the  manners  of  children,  than  can  be 
imagined  by  any  who  ,have  not  particularly  attended  to 
this  subject.  If  it  be  thought  indispensably  nece9sary. 
to  speak  to  children  eternally  about  their  manners,  this 
irritating  and  disagreeable  office  should  devolve  upon 
somebody  whose  influence  over  the  children  we  are 
not  anxious  to  preserve  undiminished.  A  little  inge- 
nuity in  contriving  the  dress,  writing-deisks,  reading- 
desks,  &c.  of  children,  who  are  any  way  defective  in 
their  shape,  might  spare  much  of  the  anxiety  which  is 
felt  by  their  parents,  and  much  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
pain  which  they  alternately  endure  themselves.  For 
these  patients,  would  it  not  be  rather  more  safe  to  con- 
sult the  philosophic  physicianf  than  the  dancing-mas- 
ter, wha  is  not  bound  to  understand  either  anatomy  or 
metaphysics? 

Every  preventive  which  is  discovered  for  any  de- 
fect, either  in  manners,-temper,  or  understanding,  dimin- 
ishes the  necessity  for  punishment.  Punishments  are 
the  abrupt,  brutal  resource  of  ignorance.,  frequently ^X  to 

*  S^e  the  judicious  Locke's  observations  upon  the  subject  of  man 
nersj  section  67  of.  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Education, 
t  See  vol.  ii,  of  Zoonomia; 
X  We  believe  this  is  Williams's  idea. 
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cure  the  effects  of  former  neffligeace.  With  children 
who  have  been  reasonably  and  sSfectiouately  educated, 
scarcely  any  punishments  are  requisite.  This  is  not  au 
assertion  hazarded  without  experience ;  thehappy  ex- 
perience of  several  years,  and  of  several  children  of 
diffexent  ages  and  tempers,  justifies  this  assertion.  As 
for  corporeal  punishments,  they  maybe  necessary  where 
boys  are  to  be  drilled  in  a  given  time  into  scholars  4  but 
the  language  of  blows  need  seldom  be  used  to  reasona- 
ble creatures.  The  idea  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  gov- 
erned by  force,  should  be  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of 
children ;  the  dread  of  shame  is  a  more  powerful  mo- 
tive than  the  fear  of  bodily  pain.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  this,  we  may  recollect  that^  few  people  have  ever 
been  known  to  destroy  themselves,  in  order  to  escape 
from  bodily  pain ;  but  numbers,  to  avoid  shame,  have 
put  an  end  to  their  existence.  It  has  been  a  question, 
whether  mankind  are  most  governed  by  hope  or  by  fear ; 
by  rewards  or  by  punishments?  This  question,  like 
many  others  which  have  occasioned  tedious  debates, 
turns  chiefly  upon  words.  Hope  and  fear  are  some- 
times used  to  denote  mixed,  and  sometimes  unmixed 
passions.  Those  who  speak  of  them  as  unmixed  pas- 
sions, cannot  have  accurately  examined  their  own  feel- 
ings.* The  probability  of  good  produces  hope;  the 
probability  of  evil  excites  fear;  and  as  this  probability 
appears  less  or  greater,  more  remote  or  nearer  to  41s, 
the  mind  fluctuates  between  the  opposite  passions. 
When  the  probability  increases  on  either  side,  so  does 
the  corresponding  passion.  Since  these  passions  sel- 
dom exist  in  absolute  separation  from  one  another,  it 
appears  that  we  cannot  philosophically  speak  of  either 
as  an  independent  motive :  to  th^  question,  therefore, 
"  Which  governs  mankind  the  most,  hope  or  fear  1"  we 
cannot  give  an  implicit  answer. 

When  we  would  determine  upon  the  probability  of  any 
good  or  evil,  we  are  insensibly  influenced,  not  only  by 
the  view  of  the  circumstances  before  us,  but  also  by  our 
previous  habits ;  we  judge  not  only  by  the  general  laws 
of  human  events,  but  also  by  our  own  individual  -expe- 
rience. If  we  have  been  usually  successful,  we  are  in- 
clined to  hppe ;  have  we  been  accustomed  to  misfor- 
tunes, we  are  hence  disposed  to  fear.    '^Oaesar  and  his 

*  Hume's  DiMertation  on  the  Paatiooi. 
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Cortaii«  Ate  on  board,**  ezcladmed  the  confident  hero  to 
the  mahnerfi.  Hope  excites  the' mind  to  exertion;  fear 
represses  ali  activity.  As  a  preventive  from  vice, 
you  may  employ  fear ;  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  all 
the  furious  passions,  it  is  useful  and  necessary:  but 
would  you  rouse  the  energies  of  virtue,  you  must  inspire 
and  invigorate  the  soul  vrith  hope.  Courage,  generosity, 
industry,  perseverance,  all  the  magic  of  talents,  all  tjie 
powers  or  genius^  all  the  virtues  that  appear  spontane- 
ous in  great  minds,  spring  from  hope.  But  how  differ- 
ent is  the  hope  of  a  great  and  of  a  tittle  mind ;  not  only 
are  the  objects  of  this  hope  different,  but  the  passion 
itself  is  raised  and  supported  in  a  different  manner.  A. 
feeble  person,  jf  he  presume  to  hope,  hopes  as  super- 
stitiously  as  he  (ears;  he  keeps  his  attention  sedulously 
fixed  upon  all  the  probabilities  in  his  favour ;  he  will  not 
listen  to  any  argument  in  opposition  to  his  wishes ;  he 
knows  he  is  unreasonable,  he  persists  in  continuing  so ; 
he  does  not  connect  any  idea  of  exertion  with  hope ; 
his  hope  usually  rests  upon  the  exertions  of  others,  or 
upen  some  fortuitous  circumstancesi  A  man  of  a  strong 
mind  reasons  before  he  hopes ;  he  takes  in,  at  one  quick, 
compreiiensive  glance,  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  both  for  and 
against  him  ;  he  is,  from  experience,  disposed  to  depend 
much  upon  his  own  exertions,  if  they,  ban  turn  the  bal- 
ance in  his  favour;  he  hop^s,  he  acts-,  he  succeeds. 
Poets,  in  all  ages,  have  celebrated  the  charms  of  hope ; 
without  her  propitious  influence,  life,  they  tell  us,  would 
be  worse  than  death ;  withoxi|;  her  smiles,  nature  would 
smile  in  vain ;  without  her  promises^  treacherous  though 
they  often  -prove,  reality  would  have  nothing  to  give 
worthy  of  our  acceptance.  We  are  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  understand  literally,  the  rhetoric  of  poets.  Hope 
is  to  them  a  beautiful  and  useful  allegorical  personage ; 
sometimes  leaning  upon  an  anchor ;  sometimes  '*  waving 
her  golden  hair ;"  always  young,  smiUng,  enchanting, 
furnished  with  a  rich  assortment  of  epithets  suited  to 
the  ode,  the  sonnet,  the  madrigal,  with  a  traditionary 
number  of  images  and  allusions ;  what  more  can  a  poet 
desire  ?  Men,  except  w&en  they  are  poets,  do  not  value 
hope  as  the  first  of  terrestrial  beings.  The  action  and 
enerj^ies  which  hope  produces,  are  to  many  more  agree- 
able than  the  passion  itself;  that  feverish  State  of  sus- 
pense, which  prevents:settled  thought  or  vigorous  exer- 
tion, far  from  bei^  agreeable,  is  highly  painful  to  a  well- 
17 
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cegnlated  mind;  the  continual  repetition  of*  the  aame 
ideas  and  the  same  calculations,  fatigues  the  mind, 
which,  in  reasonings  has  been  accustomed  to  arrive  at 
Bome  certain  conclusion,  or  to  advance,  at  least,  a  step 
at  every  effort.  The  exercise  of  the  mind  in  changing 
the  views  of  its  object,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  hope,  is  soon  over  to  ah  active 
imaginationr  which  quickly  runs  through  all  the  possible 
changes;  or  is  this  exercise,  even  wlule  it  lasts,  so  de* 
light^l  to  a  man  who  has  a  variety  of  intellectual  occu< 
pations,  as  it  frequently  appears  to  him  who  knows 
scarcely  any  other  species  of  mental  activity  1  The 
vacillating  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hope  and  fear,  is 
by  no  means  favourable  to  industry;  half  our  time  is 
g;enerally  consumed  in  speculating  upon  the  reward, 
mstead  of  earning  it,  whenever  the  value  of  that  reward 
is  not  precisely  ascertainable.  In  adl  occupations  where 
judgment  or  accurate  observation  is  essential,  if  the  re- 
^  ward  of  our  labour  is  brought  suddenly  to  excite  our 
hope,  there  is  an  immediate  interruption  of  All  effectual 
labour ;  the  thoughts  take  a  new.  direction ;  the  mind 
becomes  tremulous,  and  nothing  decisive  can  be  done, 
till  the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  either  subsidy  or  are 
Tanquished.  .    . 

M.  PAbb6  Ohappe,  who  was  sei^t  by  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  desire  of  the  French  Academy,  to  Siberia, 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  gives  us  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the.  state  of  his  own  aiind  when  the  moment  of 
this  famous  observation  a|>proached.  In  the  -descrip- 
tion of  his  own  feelings,  this  traveller  may  be  admitted 
as  good  authority.  A  few  hours  before  the  observation, 
a  black  cloud  appeared  in  the  i^y ;  the  idea  of  returning 
to  Paris,  after  such  a  long  and  perUoiis  >ourney,  without 
having  seen  the  traneit  of  Venus ;  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
appointment to  his  king,  to  ,hia  country,  to  a^l  the  phi- 
losophers in  fiurope,  threw  him  into- a  state  of  agita- 
tion "which  must  have  been  felt  to  be  conceived.'* 
At  length  the  black  cloud  vanished ;  his  hopes  affected 
him  almost  as  much  as  his  fears  had  done  ;  be  fixed  his 
telescope,  saw  the  planet ;  his  eye  wandered  over  the 
immense  space  a  thousand  times  in  a  minute ;  his  sec- 
retary stood  on  one  side  with  his  pen  in  his  hand ;  his 
assistant,  with,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  watch,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  other  side.  The  moment  of  the  total  im- 
mersion arrived;  the  agitated  philosopher  was  seized 
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With'  a  universal  shivering,  and  could  scarcely  command 
his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  sebure  the  observatioii^ 

The  uncertainty  of  rewaird,  and  the  coBsequeni  agtta- 
tiqns  of  hope  and  fear,  operate  as  unfavourably-  upon 
the  moral  as  upon  the  mftelliectual  character.  The 
favour  of  princes  is  an  uncertain  reward.  Courtiers  are 
usually  despicable  aiid  wretched  beings :  they  live  upon 
hope ;  but  their  hope  is  not  connected  with  exertion. 
Those  who  court  popularity  «re  not  less  dei^icable  or 
less  wretched ;  their  reward  is  uncertain :  what  is  more 
uncertun  than  the  aflfoctton  of  the  multitude  ?  The  Pro- 
teus character  of  Wharton,  so  admirably  drawn  by 
Pope,  is  a  striking  picture  of  a  man  who  has  laboured 
through  life  with  the  vague  hope  of  obtaining  universal 
applause. 

Let  us  suppose  a  child  to  be  educated  by  a  variety  of 
persons,  all  differing  in  their  tastes  and  tempers,  and  in 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  all  having  the  power 
to  reward  and  punish  their  common  pupil.  What  must 
^is  pupil  become?  A  mixture  of  incongruous  charac* 
ters ;  superstitious,  enthusiastic,  indQient,  and  perhaps 
profligate :  superstitious,  because  his  own  eontradiotory 
experience  would,  expose  him  to  fear  without  reason; 
enthusiastic,  because  he  would,  fr(>m  the  same  cause, 
form  absurd  expectations ;  indolent,  because  the  wUtof 
others  has  b^en  the  measure  of  bis  hai^ineas,  and  his 
own  exertions  have  never  procured  him  any  certain  re- 
ward ;  profligate,  because,  probably,  from  the  confused 
variety  of  his  moral  lessons,  he  has  at  last  .concluded 
that  right  and  wrong  are  hut  unmeaning  woids.  Let  us 
change  the  destiny  of  this  child,  by  changing  his  educa- 
tion. Place  him  under  the  sole  cave  of  a  person  of  an 
enlarged  capacity  and  a  steady  mind ;  wha  ha^  formed 
just  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  whi»,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  reward  and  punishment,  of  praise  and  blame, 
will  be  prompt,  exact,  invariable.  His  pupil  wiU  nether 
be  credulous,  rash,  nor  profligate  ;  and  he  certainly  will 
not  be  indolent ;  his  habitual  and  his  rational  belief  will 
in  all  circumstances  agree  With  each  other ;  his  hope 
will  be  the  prelude  to  exertion,  and  his  fear  wiU  restrain 
him  only  in  situations  where  action  is  dangerous. 

Even  among  children,  we  must  frequently  have  ob- 
served a  prodigious  difference  in  the  quantity  of  hope 
and  fear  which  is  felt  by  those  who  have  been  well  or 
tll»educated.  An  ill-educated  child  is  in  daily,  hourly. 
Id 
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alternate  agonies  of  hope  and  fear ;  the  present  never 
occupies  or  interests  him,  b^t  his  sold  is  intent  upon 
some  future  gratification,  which  never  pays  him  by  its 
full  possession.  As  soon  as  he  awakes ^  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  recollects  some  promised  blessing;  and,  till  the 
happy  moment  arrives,  he  is  wretched  in  impatience : 
at  breakfast  he  is  to  behlessed  with  some  toy,  that  he  is 
to  have  the  monient  breakfast  is  finished ;  and  when  he 
finds  the  toy  does  not  delight  him,  he  is  to  be  blessed 
with  a  sweet  pudding  at  dinner,  or.  with  sitting  up  half 
an  hour  later  at  night  than  his  usual  bedtime.  Emleav- 
our  to  find  some  occupation  that  shall  amuse  him  ;  you 
will  not  easily  succeed,  for  he  will  still  anticipate  what 
you  are  going  to  say  or  do.  *'  What  will  come  next?" 
"  What  shall  we  do  after  this  ?"  are,  as  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his  able  lectures  upon  education,  observes,  the  ques- 
tions incessantly  asked  by  spoiled  children.  This  spe- 
cies of  idle,  restless  curiosity,  does  not  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  it  prevents  the  possibility  of 
instruction  ;  it  is  not  the  animation  of  a  healthy  mind; 
it  is  the  debility  of  an  over-stimulated  temper.  Ther^ 
)6  a  veiry  sensible  letter  in  Mrs.  Macauley^s  book  upon 
education,  on  the  impropriety  of  filling ^the  imaginations 
of  young  people  with,  prospects  of  future  enjoyment : 
the  foolish  system  of  promising  great  rewards  and  fine 
presents,  she  clearly  shows,  creates  habitual  disorders 
in  the  minds  of  children. 

The  happiness  of  life  depends  more  upon  a  succes- 
sion of  small  enjoyments  than  upon  great  pleasures ; 
and  those  who  become  incapable  of  tasting  the  moder- 
ately agreeable  sensations,  cannot  fill  up  the  intervals 
of  their  existence  between  their  great  delights.  The 
happiness  of  children  peculiarly  depends  upon  their 
eiyoyment  of  Hule  pleasures :  of  these  they  have  a  con- 
tinual variety ;  they  have  perpetual  occupation  for  their 
senses,  in  observing  all  the  objects  around  them,  and  all 
their  faculties  may  be  exercised  upon  suitable  subjects. 
The  pleasure  of  this  exercise  is  in  itself  sufficient  T  we 
need  not  say  to  a  child,  '^  Look  at  the  wings  of  this 
beautiful  butterfly,  and  I  will. give  you  a  piece  of  plum- 
cake;  observe  how  the  butterfly  curls  his  proboscis, 
how  he  dives  into  the  honeyed  flowers,  and  I  will  take 
you  in  a  coach  to  pay  a  visit  with  me,  my  dear.  *  Re- 
member.the  pretty  story  yonread  this  morning,  and  you 
shall  have  a  new  coat."    Without  the  new  coat,  or. the 
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riiiU  or  the  plumcake,  the  child  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient amusement  in  the  story,  and  the  sight  of  the  but- 
terfly^s  proboscis :  the  rewards,  besides,  have  no  natu- 
ral connexion  with  the  things  themselves;  and  they 
create,  where  they  are  most  fiked,  a  taste  for  factitious 
pleasures.  Would  you  encourage  benevolence,  gener- 
osity, or  prudence,  let  each  have  its  appropriate  reward 
of  affection,  esteem,  and  confidence  ;*  but  do  not,  by  ill- 
judged  bounties,  attempt  to  force  these  virtues  into  pre- 
mature display.  The  rewards  which  are  given  to  be- 
nevolence and  generosity  in  children,  frequently  encour- 
age selfishness,  and  sometimes  teach  them  cunning. 
Lord  Kames  tells  us  a  story,  which  is  precisely  a  case 
in  point.  Two  boys,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  were 
permitted  by  their  father  to  associate  with  the  poor  boys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  father^s  house.  One  day, 
the  earPs  sons  being  called  to  dinner,  a  lad  who  watf 
playing  with  them  said  that  he  would  wait  until  they 
returned — •*  There  is  no  dinner  for  me  at  home," 
said  the  poor  boy.  ^'Corne  with  us,  then,"  said  the 
esatVs  sons.  The  boy  refused,  and  when  .they  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  money  to  buy  a  dinner,  he  answered, 
"  No  J' — "  Papa,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  young  gentlemen 
when'  he  got  home,  *-*  what  was  the  price  of  the  silver 
buckles  you  gave  me  1" — "  Five  shillings."—"  Let  me 
have  the  money,  and  I'll  give, yon  the  buckles."  It  was 
done  accordingly,  says  Lord  Kavnes.  The  earl,  inqui- 
ring privately,  found  that  the  money  wa»  given  to  the 
lad  toKo  had  no  dinner.  The  buckles  were  returned,  and 
the  boy  was  highly  commended  for  being  kind  to  his 
companion.  The  commendations  were  just,  but  the 
buckles  should  not  have  been  returned :  the,  boy  should 
have  been  suffered  steadily  to  abide  by  his  own  bargain ; 
he  should'  have  been  allowed  to  feel  the  pleasure,  and 
pay  the  exact  price  of  his  own  generosity. 

If  we  attempt  to  teach  children  that  they  can  be  gen- 
erous without  giving  up  some  of  their  own  pleasures 
for  the  sake  of  other  people,  we  attempt  to  teach  them 
what  is  false.  If  we  once  make  them  amends  for  any 
sacrifice  they  have  made,  we  lead  them  to  expect  the 
same  veiriuneration  upon  a  future  occasion;  and  then, 
in  fact,  they  act  with  a  direct  view  to  their  own  interest, 

*  See  Locke,  and  an  excellent  little  essay  of  Madame  de  Lam* 
beifi. 
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and  govern  themselves  by  the  calculations  pf  prndeaee, 
instead  of  following  the  dictates  of  benevolence.  It  is 
true,  jthat  if  we  speak  with  aecuracy,  we  must  admit 
that  the  most  benevolent  and  generous  persons  act  from 
the  hope  of  receiving  pleasure,  and  their  enjoyment  is 
more  exquisite  than  that  of  the  most  refined  selfishness ; 
in  the  language  of  M.  de  Kochefbucault,  we  should 
therefore  be  forced  to  acluiowledge,  that  the  mcmt  be* 
nevoient  is  always  the  most  selfish  person.  This  se^os- 
ing  paradox  is  answered  by  observing,  that  the  epithet 
selfish  is  given  to  those  who  prefer  p&asnres  in  which 
other  people  have  no  share  ;  we  change  the  meanmgof 
words  when  we  talk  of  its  being  selfish  to  like  the  pleas- 
ures of  sympathy  or  be'nevoience,  becaoiee  these  pleas- 
ures: cannot  be  confined  solely  t&  the  idea  of  self.  When 
we  say  that  a  person  pursues  his  own  interest  more  by 
being  generous  thaa  by  being  edvetons^  we  take  into 
the  account  the  ja^neral  sum  of  his  ,agreeal>le  feeltnga ; 
we  do  not  balance  prudentially  hds  loss  or  -gain  upon 
particular  occasions.  The  generous  man  may  himself 
be  convinced,  that  the  sumf  of  his  happiness  is  more  in- 
creased by  the  feeUngs  of  benevolence,  than  it  coidd  be 
by  the  gratifi^aftion  oi  avatice  ;  but,  though  his  under- 
standing ma^  perceire  the  demonstration  of  this  m&nl 
theorem,  though  it  ik  ^e  remote  principle  of  his  whole 
CDBdnct,  it  does^  not  oceur  to  his  memory  ifi  the  form  of 
a  prudential  aphorism,  whenever  he  is  going  to  do  a 
generous  action.  It  is  essential  to  omr  ideas  of  gener* 
osity,  that  no  such  reasoning  should,  at  thai  aiomest, 
pass  in  his  mind ;  we  know  that  the  feelings  of  gtnet- 
osity  are  associated  with  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
ideas ;  we  can  sympathize  with  the  «virluoiis  insanity  oi 
the  man  who  foi^^  himself  while  he  thinks  of  others ; 
we  do  not  so  readily  sympathize  with,  the  cold  strength 
of  mind  of  the  person  who,  deliberately  preferring  the 
greatesi  possible  share  of  happinessi'i^  benevoleait  by  rule 
and  measure. 

Whether  we- are  just  or  not  in  refusing  our  ajrtnpatfay 
to  the  man  of  reason,  and  in  giving  our  spontaneous  ap^ 
probation  to  the  man  of  enthusiasm,  we^  shall  not  here 
examine.  But  the  reasonable  man,  who  has  been  eoi^ 
vinced  of  this  propensity  in  human  nature,  will  take  it 
into  his  calculations ;  he  will  perceive. that  he  loses,  in 
losing  the  pleasure  of  sympathy,  part  of  the  sum  total 
of  his  possible  happiness  ;  he  will  consequently  wish 
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that  he  could  add  this  item  of  pleasure  to  the  credit  side 
of  his  account.  This,  however,  he  cannot  accomplish ; 
because,  though  he  can  by  reason  correct  his  calcqlar 
tions,  it  is  not  in  the  power,  even  of  the  most  potent 
reason,  suddenly  to  break  habitual  associations  ;  much 
less  is  it  in  the  power  of  cool  reason  to  conjure  up  warm 
enthusiasm.  Yet,  in  this  case,  enthusiasm  is  tie  thing 
required. 

What  the  man  of  reason  cannot  do  for  himself  after 
his  associations  are  strongly  formed^  might  have  been 
easily  accomplished  in  his  early  education.  He  mij^t 
have  been  taught  the  same  general  principles,  but  with 
different  habits.  By  early  associating  the  pleasures  9I 
sympathy,  and  praise,  ami  afiection,  with  all  generous 
and  benevolent  actions,  his  parents  might  have  joined 
these  ideas  so  forcibly  in  his  mind,  that  the  one  set  of 
ideaer  should  never  recur  without  the  other.  Whenever 
the  words  benevolence  or  generosity  were  pronounced, 
the  feelings  of  habitual .  pleasure  would  recur ;  and  he 
would,  independently  of  reason,  desire  from  association 
to  be  generous.  When  enthusiasm  is  fairly  justified  by 
reason,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her  vehemence. 

In  rewarding  childreh  for  the  prudential  virtues,  such 
as  order,  cleanliness,  economy,  temperance,  Ac,  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  the  rewards  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  virtues  themselves ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  approbation  should  be  shown  in  speaking  of  these 
useful  qualities.  A  gradatibii  must,  however,  always 
be  observed  in  our  praises  of  different  virtues ;  those 
that  are  the  most  useful  to  society,  as  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity,  must  stand  the  highest  in  the  scale ;  those 
that  are  most  agreeable,  claim  the  next  place.  Those 
good  qualities  which  must  wait  a  considerable  time  foi 
their  reward,  such  as  perseverance,  prudence,  &c.,  wO' 
must  not  expect  early  from  young  people.  Till  they 
have  had  experience,  how  can  they  form  any  idea  aboiit 
the  future  I  Till  they  have  been  punctually  rewarded 
for  their  industry,  or  for  their  prudenee,.they  do  not  feei 
the  value  of  prudence  and  perseverance.  Time  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  these  lessons,  and  those  who  leave  tints 
out  in  their  calculations,  will  always  be  disappointed  kk 
whatever  plan  of  education  they,  may  pursue. 

Many  to  whom  the  subject  is  familiar,  will  be  fatigued;, 
probably,  by  the  detailed  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  explain  the  principles  by  which 
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we  should  guide  ourseWes  in  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  to  children.  Those  who  quickly  seize 
and  apply  general  ideas,  cannot  endure,  with  patience,  the 
tedious  minuteness  of  didactic  illustration.  Those  who 
are  actually  engaged  mpracticai  edttcation,  will  not,  on  the 
contrary,  be  satisfied  with  general  precepts  ;  and,  how- 
ever plausible  any  theory  may  appear,  they  are  weU 
aware  that  its  utility  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  small 
circumstances,  to  which  writers  of  theories  often  neg- 
lect to  advert.  At  the  hazard  of  being  thought  te- 
dious^ those  must  be  minute  in  explanation  who  de- 
sire to  be  generally  useful.  An  old  French  writer,* 
more  remarkable  for  originality  of  thought  than  for  the 
graces  of  style,  was  once  reproached  by  a  friend  with 
the  frequent  repetitions  whi<;h  were  to  be  found  in  his 
works.  '^'Name  them  to  me,*' said  the  author.  The 
eritic,  with  obliging  precision,  mentioned  all  the  ideas 
which  had  most  frequently  recurred  in  the  book.  "  1 
am  satisfied,^'  replied  the  honest  author ;  "  yoii  remem- 
ber my  ideas;  I  repeated  them  so  often- to  prevent  you 
from  forgetting  them.  Without  my  repetitions,  we 
should  never  have  succeeded*** 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  SYMPATHY   AND   SENSIBILITT. 

The  artless  expressions  of  sympathy  and  sensibility 
in  children,  are  peculiarly  pleasing ;  people  who,  in  their 
Commerce  with  the  world,  have  been  disgusted  and  de- 
ceived by  falsehood  and  affectation,  listen  with  delight 
to  the  genuine  language  of  "nature.  Those  who  have 
any  interest  in  th^  education  of  children,  have  ye^  a 
higher  sense  of  pleasure  in  observing  symptoms  of  their 
sensibility ;  they  anticipate  the  future  virtues  which  early 
sensibility  seems  certainly  to  promise  ;  the  future  hap- 
piness which  these  virtues  will  diffuse.  Nor  are  they 
unsupported  by  philosophy  in  these  sanguine  hopes. 
No  theory  was  ever  developed  with  more  ingenious  ele- 
gance, than  that  which  deduces  all  our  moral  sentimentft 

•  The  Abh^  St.  Pieire.    See  hift  Eioge,  by  D'Alemberi. 
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from  sympathy.  The  direct  influence  of  sympathy  upon 
all  social. beings  is  su^ciently  obvious,  and  we  imme- 
diately perceive  its  necessary  connexion  with  compas- 
sion, friendship,  and  benevolence ;  but  the  subject  be- 
comes more  intricate  when  we  are  to  analyze  our  sense 
of  propriety  and  justice ;  of  merit  and  demerit ;  of  grati- 
tude and  resentment;  self-complacency  or  remorse; 
ambition  and  shame.* 

We  allow,  without  hesitation,  that  a  being  destitute 
of  sympathy  could  never  have  any  of  these  feelings,  and 
must,  consequently,  be  incapable  of  all  intercourse  with 
society ;  yet  we  must  at  the  same  time  perceive,  that  a 
being  endowed  with  the  most  exquisite  sympathy,  must, 
without  the  assistance  and  education  of  reason,  be,  if 
not  equally  incapable  of  social  intercourse,  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  society.  A  person,  gov- 
erned by  sympathy  alone,  must  be  influenced  by  the  bad 
as  well  as  by  the  good  passions  of  others ;  he  must  feel 
resentment  with  the  angry  man ;  hatred  with  the  mar 
levolent;  jealousy  with  the  jealous ;  and  avarice  with 
the  miser :  the  more  lively  his  sympathy  with  these 
painful  feelings,  the  greater  must  be  his  misery;  the 
more  forcibly  he  is  impelled  to  action  by  this  sympa- 
thetic influence,  the  greater,  probably,  must  be  his  im- 
prudence and  his  guilt.  Let  us  even  suppose  a  being 
capable  of  sympathy  only  with  the-  best  feelings  of  his 
fellow-creatures, — still,  without  the  direction  of  reason, 
he  would  be  a  nuisance  in  the  world ;  his  pity  would 
stop  the. hand,  and  overturn  the  balance  of  justice;  his 
love  would  be  as  dangerous  as  his  pity ;  his  gratitude 
would  exalt  his  benefactor  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
human  race ;  his  sympathy  with  the  rich,  the  prosper- 
ous, the  great,  iind  the  fortunate,  would  be  so  sudden 
and  so  Violent  as  to  leate  him  no  time  for  reflection 
upon  the.  consequences  of  tyranny,  or  the  miseries  oc- 
casioned by  monopoly.  No  time  for  reflection,  did  we 
say  ?  We  forgot  that  we  were  speaking  of  a. being  des- 
titute of  the  reasoning  faculty !  Such  a  being,. no  mat- 
ter what  his  virtuous  sympathies  might  be,  must  act 
either  like  a  msulman  or  a  fool.  On  sympathy  we  can- 
not depend,  either  for  the  correctness  of  a  man's  moral 
sentiments,  or  for  the  steadiness  of  his  moral  conduct. 
It  is  very  common  to  talk  of  the  excellence  of  a  person's 

*  Adam  Smith. 
13 
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heart,  of  the  natural  goodness  of  his  disposition ;  when 
these  expressions  distinctly  mean  any  thing,  they  must 
refer  to  natural  sympathy,  or  a  superior  degree  of  sen* 
nihility.  Experience,  however,  does  not  teach  us  that 
sensibility  and  virtue  have  any  certain  connexion  with 
each  other.  No  one  can  read  the  works  of  Sterne,  or 
of  Rousseau,  without  believing  these  men  to  have  been 
endowed  with  extraordinary  sensibility ;  yet,  who  would 
propose  their  conduct  in  life  as  a  model  for  imitation  ? 
That  quickness  of  sympathy  with  present  objects  of  dis- 
tress which  constitutes  compassion,  is  usually  tiiought 
a  virtue, — ^but  it  is  a  virtue  frequently  found  in  persons 
of  an  abandoned  character.  Mandeville,  in  his  essay 
Upon  charity-schools,  puts  this  in  a  strong  light. 

*'  Should  any  one  of  us,"  says  be, ''  be  locked  up  in  a 
ground  room,  where,  in  a  yard  a^joi^ii^  to  it,  there  was 
a  thriving,  good-humoured  child  at  play,  of  two  or  three , 
years  old,  so  near  us  that  through  th^  grates  of  the 
window  we  could  almost  tonch  it  with  our  hands ;  and 
iC^  while  we  took  "delight  in  the  harmless  diversion  and 
imperfect  prattle  of  the  innocent  babe,  a  nasty,  over- 
grown sow  should  come  in  updn  the  child,  set  it  a 
screaming,  and  frighten  it  out  of  its  wits,— it  is  natural 
to  think  that  this  would  make  us  uneasy,  and  that  with 
crying  out,  and  making  all  the  menacing  noise  we  could, 
we  should  endeavour  to  drive  the  sow  away.^  But  if 
this  should  happen  to  be  a  half-starved  creature,  thai, 
mad  with  hunger,  went  roaming  about  in  (juest  of  food, 
and  we  should  behold  the  ravenous  brute,  m  spite  of  our 
cries,  and  all  the  threatenmg  gestures  we  could  think 
of^  actually  lay  hold  of  the  helpless  infant,  destroy,  and 
devour  it ; — to  see  her  widely  open  her  destructive  ^aws, 
and  the  poor  lamb  beat  down  with  greedy  haste ;  to  look 
on  the  defenceless  posture  of  tender  limbs  first  trampled 
upon,  then  torn  asunder^  to  see  the  filthy  snout,  digging 
in  the  yet  living  entrails,  suck  up'  the  smoking  blood, 
and  now  and  then  to  hear  the  crackling  of  the  bones, 
and  the  cruel  animal  grunt  with  savage  pleasure  over 
the  horrid  banquet ;  to  hear  and  see  all  this^  what  tor- 
ture would  it  give  the  soul,  beyond  expression !  •  *  • 
Not  only  a  man  of  humanity,  of  good  morals,  and  com^ 
miseration,  but  likewise  a  highwayman,  a  houses 
breaker,  or  a  murderer,  could  feel  anxieties  on  such  an 
occasion." 

Among  those  monstei^  who  are  pointed  out  by  the 
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historiau  to  the  just  detestation  of  all  loaokind,  we  QHDet 
with  iuiitances  of  casual  sympathy. and  sensibility;  even 
their  vices  frequently  prove  to  us,  that  they  never  be 
came  utterly  indifferent  to  the  opinion  and  feelings  ol 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  originated,  pertv^w, 
nvore  in  bis  anxiety  about  the  opinions  which  were 
formed  of  his  character,  than  in  his  fears  of  any  con- 
spiracies against  his  life.  The  '^ judge  wiihin^^*  the 
habit  of  viewing  hie  oum  conduct  i»  the  light  in  whieh  U 
w<i8  beheld  by  the  imparticd  spectator,  prompted  him  tapew 
crimes;  and  thus  his  unextinguished  sympathy,  an4  his 
exasperated  sensibility,  drove  him  to  excesses  from 
which  a  more  torpid  temperament  might  have  preserved 
him.**  When,  upon  his  presenting  the  sons  ojf  German- 
icus  to  the  senate,  Tiberius  beheld  the  tenderness  with 
which  these  yoong  men  were  received,  he  was  moved 
to  such  an  agony  of  jealousy  as  instantly  to  beseech  the 
senate  that  he  might  resign  the  empire.  We  caonot 
attribute,  either  to  policy  or  fear,  this  strong  emo^on, 
because  we  know  that  the  senate  was  at  this  time  ajsso- 
lutely  at  the  disposal  of  Tiberius,  and  the  lives  of  the 
sons  of  Germanicus  depended  upon  his  pleasure. 

The  desire  to  excel,  according  to  "  Smith's  Theoif 
of  Moral  Sentiments,"  is  to  be  resolved  principally  into 
our  love  of  the  sympathy  of  our  fellow-creaturee.  We 
wiah  for  their  sympathy,  either  in  our  success  or  in  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  superiority.  The  desire  for  this 
i«fined  modification  of  sympathy  may  be  the  motive  of 
good  and  great  actions;  but  it  cannot  be  trusted  as  ^ 
moral  principle.  Nero's  love  of  sympathy  made  liun 
anxious  to  be  applauded  on  ^e  sta^e  as  a  fiddler  and  a 
buffoon.  Tiberius  banished  one  of  his  philQsophic  comrt- 
iers,  and  persecuted  him  till  the  unfortunate  man  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himsi^,  meirely  because  he  had  dts* 
covered  that  the  emperor  jread  books  in  the  momini^  to 
prepare  himself  with  quesfions  for  his  literary  society 
at  night.  Dionysiu»,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sued  in 
the  most  abject  manner  for  an  OlymfHC  orowUf  an^  sent 
a  critic  to  the  galleys  for  finding  fault  with  his  verses. 
Had  not  these  men  a  sufficient  degree  of  sensibility  to 
praise,  and  more  thaii  a  sufficient  desire  for  the  sympa- 
thy of  their  fellow-creatures  1 

*  See  Smith. 
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It  is  not  from  any  perverse  love  of  sophistry,  that  the 
word  sensibihty  has  heen  used  in  these  instances  instead 
of  irritability,  which  seems  better  to  characterize  the 
temper  of  a  Dionysiiis  or  a  Tiberius;  but,  in  fact,  irri- 
tability, in  common  language,  merely  denotes  an  exces- 
sive or  ill-governed  degree  of  sensibility.  The  point 
of  excess  must  be  marked :  sympathy  must  be  regulated 
by  education ;  and  conseqwently  the  methods  of  directing 
sensibility  to  useful  and  amiable  purposes,  must  be 
anxiously  studied  by  all  who  wish  for  the  happiness  or 
virtue  of  their  pupils. 

'  Long  before  chHdren  can  understand  reasoning,  they 
can  feel  sympathy;  during  this  early  period  of  their 
education,  example  and  habit,  slight  external  circum- 
stances, and  the  propensity  to  imitation,  govern  their 
thonghts  and  actions.  Imitation  is  the  involuntary  effect 
of  sympathy  in  children ;  hence,  those  who  have  the  most 
sympathy  are  most  liable  to  be  improved  or  injured  by 
early  examples.  Examples  of  the  malevolent  passions 
should  therefore  be  most  carefully  excluded  from  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  yet  no  choice  in  their  sympathy ; 
expressions  of  kindness  and  affection  in  the  countenance^ 
the  voice,  the  actions,  of  all  who  approach,  and  of  aU 
wha  have  the  care  of  infants,  are  not  only  immediately 
and  evidently  agreeable  to  thfe  children,  but  ought  also 
to  be  used  as  the  best  possible  means  of  exciting  benevo- 
lent sympathtes  in  their  minds.  Children  who  habitually 
meet  with  kindness,  habitually  feel  complacency ;  that 
species  of  instinctive,  or  rather  of  associated  affection, 
which  always  rises  in  the  mind  from  the  recollection  of 
past  pleasures,  is  immediately  excited  in  such  children 
by  the  sight  of  their  parents.  By  an  easy  transition  of 
ideas,  they  expect  the  same  benevolence,  ev^n  from 
strangers,  which  they  have  experienced  from  their 
friends,  and  their  sympathy  naturally  prepares  them  to 
wish  for  society ;  this  wish  is  often  improperly  indulged. 

At  the  age  when  children  begin  to  unfold  their  ideas, 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  words,  they  are  such 
interesting  and  entertaining  companions,  that  they  at- 
tract a  large  portion  of  our  daily  attention:  we  listen 
eagerly  to  their  siiiiple  observations ;  we  enter  into  their 
young  astonishment  at  every  new  object ;  we  are  de- 
lighted to  watch  all  their  emotions ;  w^  help  them  with 
words  to  express  their  ideas ;  we  anxiously  endeavour 
to  understand  their  imperfect  reasonings,  and  are  pleased 
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to  find,  or  put  them  in. the  right  This  season  of  imi» 
versal  smiles  and  courtesy  is  delightful  to  children 
while  it  lasts,  but  it  soon  passes  away ;  they  soon  speak 
without  exciting  any  astonishment ;  and,  instead  of  meet> 
ing  with  admiration  for  every  attempt  to  express  an  idea, 
they  are  soon  repulsed  for  troublesome  volubility ;  even 
when  they  talk  sense,  they  ar^  suffered  to  talk  unheard, 
or  else  they  are  checked  for  unbecoming  presumption. 
Children  feel  this  change  in  public  opinion  and  manners 
most  severely;  they  are  not  sensible  of  any  change  in 
themselves,  except,  perhaps,  they  are  conscio&s  of  hav- 
ing improved  both  in  sense  and  language.  This  un- 
merited loss  of  their  late  gratuitous  allowance  of  sym- 
pathy usually  operates  unfavourably  upon  the  temper 
of  the  sufferers;  they  become  shy,  and  silent,  and  re<- 
served,  if  not  sullen ;  they  withdraw  from  our  capricioM 
society,  and  they  endeavour  to  console  themselves  with 
other  pleasures.  It  is  difficult  to  them  to  feel  contented 
with  their  own  little  occupations  and  amusements,  for 
want  of  the  spectators  and  the  audience  which  used  to 
be  at  their  command.  Children  of  a  timid  temper,  or 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  are  quite  dispirited  and  bereft 
of  all  energy  in  these  circum»tance8 ;  others,  with 
greater  vivacity,  and  more  voluntary  exertion,  en* 
deavour  to  supply^  the  loss  of  universal  sympathy  by 
tile  invention  of  independent  occupations;  but  they  feel 
anger  and  indignation  when  they  are  not  rewarded  with 
any  smiles  or  any  praise  for  their  **  virtuous  toil. "  They 
naturally  seek  for  new  companions,  either  among  chil- 
dren of  their  own  age,  or  among  complaisant  servants. 
Immediately  all  the  business  of  education*  is  at  a  stand ; 
fbr  neither  these  servants  nor  these  playfellows  are 
capable  of  becoming  their  instructers;  nor  can  tutors 
hope  to  succeed,  who  have  transfenred  their  power  over 
the  pleasures,  and  consequently  over  the  affections  of 
their  pupils.  Sympathy  now  becomes  the  declared 
enemy  of  all  the  constituted  authorities.  What  chance 
is  there  of  obedience  or  of  happiness  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment ? 

Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  prevent  than  to 
complain' of  these  evils?  Sympathy  is  our  first,  best 
friend  ii^  education, '  and,  by  judicious  management, 
might  long  continue  our  faithful  ally. 

Instead  of  lavishing  our  smiles  and  bur  attention  upon 
voung  children  for  a  short  period,  just  at  that  age  when 
18 
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tfoey  are  amusing  playthings,  should  we  not  do  more 
wisely  if  we  reserved  some  portion  of  our  kindness  a 
few  yearsT  longer  ?  By  a  proper  economy ,  our  sympathy 
may  last  for  many  years,  and  may  continually  contribute 
to  the  most  useful  purposes.  Instead  of  accustoming 
our  pupils  early  to  such  a  degree  of  our  attention  as  can- 
not be  supported  long  on  our  parts,  we  should  rather 
8u£F(Br  them  to  feel  a  little  ennui,  at  that  age  when  they 
can  have  but  few  independent  or  useful  occupations. 
We  should  employ  ourselves  in  our  usual  manner,  and 
converscf^  without  allowii^  children  to  interrupt  us  with 
frivolous  prattle;  but  whenever  they  ask  sensible ques* 
tions,  make  just  observations,  or  show,  a  disposition  to 
acquire  knowledge,  we  should,  assist  and  encourage 
them  with  praise  and  afiection;  gradually,  as  they 
become  capaUe  of  taking  any  part  in  conversation,  they 
should  be  admitted  into  society ;  and  they  will  learn  of 
themselveSt  or  we  may  teach  them,  that  useful  and 
agreeable  qualities  are.  those  by  which  they  must  secure 
the  pleasures  of  sympathy.  Esteem  being  associated 
with  sympathy,  will  increase  its  value;  and  this  con* 
nexion  should  be  made  as  soon,  and  kept  as  sacred  in 
the  mind  as  possible. 

With  re8[>ect  U>  the  sympathy  which  children  feel  for " 
each  other,  it  must  be  carefi^y  managed,  or  it  will  coun- 
teract, instead  of  aaaisting  1x9,  in  education*  It  is  natural 
that  those  who  are  placed  nearly  in  the  same  circiimr 
stances  should  feel  alike,  and  sympathise  with  one 
another;  but  chtldrea  feel  only  for  the  present;  they 
l»Te  few  ideas  of  the  future ;  and  eonsequently  all  that 
they  can  deisiiie,  either  for  themselvea  or  tot  their  cobi- 
panions,  is  what  will  immedUttely  please,  Sducation 
looks  to  the  jfutinre ;  and  frequently  we  must  ensure  fu* 
ture  advantage,  even  at  the  expense  of  {Mreseiit  pain  or 
restraint.  The  coiBpanton  and  the  tutor  then,  su^^sing 
each  to  he  equally  good  and  equally  kind^  Dtust  cofl^- 
mand,  in  a  very  different  degree,  the  sympathy  of  the 
child.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  questioned,  whether 
those  who  are  constant  companions  in  their  idle  hours, 
when  they  are  very  young,  are  likely  to  be  either  as  fond 
of  one  another  when  they  grow  up,  or  even  as  happy 
while  they  are  children,  as  those  are  who  spend  less 
time  together.  Whenever  the  humours,  interests,  and 
passions  of  others  cross  our  own,  there  is  an  end  of 
sympathy ;  and  this  happens  almost  every  how  in  the 
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day  with  children :  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  they 
learn  to  live  in  friendship  with  each  other,  and  to  bear 
with  one  another's  little  faults  habitually;  that  they 
eren  reciprocally  care  these  faults,  and  learn,  by  ex- 
perience, those  principles  of  hmtcmr  and  justiee  on 
which  society  depends.  We  may  be  deceived  in  this 
reasoning  by  a  false  analogy* 

We  call  the  society  of  children,  society  in  miniatun; 
the  proportions  of  the  miniature  are  so  ranch  altered, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  acenrate  resemblance  of  tint 
which  exista  in  the  civilized  world.  Among  dlildren  of 
different  ages,  strength,  and  talents,  there  must  always 
be  tyranny,  injustice,  and  that  wont  species  of  ine- 
quality, which  arises  from  superior  foree  on  the  one 
side,  and  abject  timidity  on  the  other.  01  this,  the 
spectators  of  juvenile  disputes  and  quarrels  are  some- 
times sensible ;  and  they  hastily  interfa-e  and  endeavour 
to  part  the  combatants,  by  pronouncing  certain  moral 
sentences,  such  as^ ''  €k>od  boys  never  quarrel ;  brothers 
must  love  and  help  one  another.''  But  these  sentences 
seldom  operate  as  a  ch^rm  upon  thd  angrr  jpassi&ns ; 
the  parties  concerned  l^aring  it  asserted  that  they 
must  love  one  another,  at  the  very  instant  when  th«y 
happen  to  feel  that  they  cannot,  are  still  farther  exas- 
perated, and  they  stand  at  bay,  sullen  in  iratrecl,  or  ap- 
proach,  hypocritical  in  reconciliatioii.  It  is  more  easy 
to  prevent  occasions  of  dispute  than  to  remedy  the  bad 
consequences  which  petty  altercations  produce .  Yowig 
children  should  be  kept  aaunder  at  all  times,  and  in  aU 
situations,  in  which  it  is  necessary,  or  probable,  that 
their  appetites  and  passions  should  be  in  direct  compe*- 
tition.  Two  hungry  children  with  their  eager  eyes  food 
upon  one  and  the  same  be^in  of  bread  and  milk,  do  not 
sympathize  with  each  other,  though^ey  have  the  same 
sensations;  each  perpeiVes,  that  if  the  other  eats  tiie 
bread  and  milk,  he  cannot  eat  it^  Hanger  is  more 
powerful  than  sympathy;  but  satisfy  the  hunger  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  he  will  begin  to  feel  for  his  com- 
panion, and  will  wish  that  his  itunger  should  also  be 
satisfied.  Even  Mf.  Bamet,  the  epicure,  who  is  so  well 
described  in  Moore's  excellent  novel,*  4xfter  he  has 
crammed  himself  to  the  throat,  asks  his  wife  to**  try  to 
eat  a  bit.''   Intelligent  preceptors  will  apply  the  instance 

•  BdwMd. 
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of  the  basin  of  bread  and  miUc,  in  a  variety  of  apparently 
dissimilar  circumstances. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  more  quickly  children 
reason,  the  sooner  they  discover  how  far  their  interests 
ar6  any  way  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  their 
companions.  The  mote  readily  a  boy  calculates,  the 
sooner  he  will  perceive,  that  if  he  were  to  share  his 
basin  of  bread  and  milk  equally  with  a .  dozen  oif  his 
companions,  hi's  own  portion  must  be  small.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  mental  division  would  prevent  him  from 
offering  to  part  with  that  share  which,  perhaps,  ^  more 
ignovant  accountant  would  be  ready  to  surrender  at 
once,  witliout  being  on  that  account  more  generous. 
Children  who  are  accurate  observers  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  who  have  a  superior  degree  of  penetration, 
discover  very  early  the  symptoms  Of  displeasure  or  of 
affection  in  their  friends;  they  also  perceive  quickly 
the. dangers  of  rivalship  from  their  companions.  .  If  ex- 
pverience  convinces  them  that  they  must  lose  in  propor- 
tion as  their  companions  gain,  either  in  fame  or  in 
favour,  they  will  necessarily  dislike  them  as  rivals; 
their  hatred  will  be  as  vehement  as  their  love  of  praise 
and  affection  is  ardent.  Thus,  children  who  have  the 
most  lively  sympathy,  aure,  unless  they  be  judiciously 
educated,  the  most  in  danger  of  feeling  early,  the  ma- 
levolent passions  of  jealousy  and  envy.  It  is  inhuman, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  anjastifiable  in  us,  to  ex- 
cite thebe  painful  feeUngs  in  children,  as  wo.  too  often 
do,  by  the  careless  or  partial  distribution  of  affection 
and  applause.  Exact  justice  will  best  prevent  jealousy ; 
each  individual  submits  to  justice-,  because  each,  in  turn, 
feels  the  benefit  of  its  protection.  Sqme  preceptors, 
with  benevolent  intentions;  labour  to  preserve  a  perfect 
e(}uality  among  their  pupils,  and^  from  ,the  fear  of  ex- 
citing envy  in  those  who  are  inferior,  avoid  uttering  an> 
encomiums  upon  superior  talents  and  merit.  This  man- 
agement seldom  succeeds;  the  truth  cannot  be  con- 
cealed; those  who  feel  their  owi)  superiority,  mako 
painful  reflections  upon  the  injustice  done  to  them  by 
the  policy  of  their  tutors;  those  who  are  sensible  of 
their  own  inferiority,  are  not  comforted  by  the  courtesy 
and  humiliating  forbearance  with  which  they  are  treated. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to  speak  .the  plain  truth ;  to  give  to 
all  their  due  share  of  affection  and  applause :  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  avoid  blaming  one  child  at  tho 
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moment  when  we  praise  another ;  we  should  never  put 
our  pupils  in  contrast  wit)i  one  another  ;  nor  yet  should 
we  deceive  them  as  to  their  respective  excellences  and 
defects.  Our  comparison  should  rather  be  made  between 
what  the  pupil  has  been  and  what  he  is^  than  between 
what  he  is  and  what  anybody  else  is  not,*  By  this 
style  of  praise  we  may  induce  children  to  become  emu- 
lous of  their  former  selves,  instead  of  being  envious  of 
their  competitors.  Without  deceit  or  affectation,  we  may 
also  take  care  to  associate  general  pleasure,  in  a  family 
with  particular  commendations }  thus,  if  one  boy^is  re- 
markable for  prudence,  and  another  for  generosity,  we 
should  not  praise  the  generosity  of  th&  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  prudence  of  the  Other,  but  we  should  give 
to  each  virtue  its  just  measure  of  appls^use.  If  one  girl 
sings;. and  another  draws,  remarkably  well,  we  may 
show  that  we  are  pleased  with  both  agreeable  accom- 
plishments, without  bringing  them  into  comparison. 
Nor  is  it  nenessary  that  we  should  be. in.  a  desperate 
hurry  to  bsdance  the^separate  degrees  of  praise  which  we 
distribute  exactly  at  the  same  moment,  because  if  chil- 
dren wte  sure  that  the  reward  of  their  industry  and  in- 
genuity is  secured  by  our  justice,  they  will  trust  to  us, 
tiiough  that  reward  may  be  foi:  a  few  hours  delayed.  It 
is  only  where  workmen  have,  no  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity or  punctuality  of  their  masters,  that  they  are  im- 
patient of  any  accidental  delay  in  the  payment  of  their 
wages. 

With  the  precautions  which  have  bee^  mentioned, 
we  may  hope  to  see  children  grow  up  in  real  friendship 
together.  The  whole  sum  of  their  pleasure  is  much  in- 
creased by  mutual  sympathy.  This  happy  moral  truth, 
upon  which  so  many  of  our  virtues  depend,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind ;  it  should  be  dearly  demon- 
strated to  the  reason ;  it  should  not  be  repeated  as  an  a 
priori^  sentimental  assertion. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  sudden,  violent,  and 
surprising  effects  of  emulation  in  public  schools^  will  re- 
gret the  want  of  this  power  in  the  intellectual  education 
of  their  pupil^i^  at  home.  Even  the  acquisition  of  talents 
and  knowledge  ought,  however,  to  be  but  a  secondary 
consideration,  subordinate  to  the  gener;d  happiness  of 
our  pupils.    If  we  cmild  have  superior  knowledge,  upon 

*  See  RousBcaa  and  WiUiam& 
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condition  that  we  should  have  a  maievolent  diflp0^ 
sition  and  an  irritable  temper,  should  we,  setting  every 
other  moral  consideration  aside,  be  willing  to  make  the 
purchase  at  such  a  price?  Let  any  person,  desirous  to 
see  a  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  scholaa^tic  cooi- 
petition  upon  the  moral  character,  look  at  the  life  of  that 
wonder  of  his  age,  the  celebrated  AbeiUard.  As  the 
taste  and  manners  of  th?  present  tia&es  are  so  different 
item  those  o€  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  see,  with- 
out any  species  of  deception,  the  real  value  of  the  learn^ 
tng  in  which  he  excelled,  and  we  can  judge,  both  of  his 
acquirements  and  of  his  character,  wttiK>ut  pcejudiee. 
We  see  him  goaded  00^  by  rivalaliip  and  literary  am- 
bition, to  astonishing  exertions  at  one  time  f  at  another^ 
torpid  in  moid&ish  ind(^lice :  at  one  time,  we  see  him 
intoxicated  with  adttlatkm;  at  another,  listless^  de- 
sponding, abject,  incapable  of  maii»taming  his  own  self- 
approbation  without  the  suffrages  of  tbose  whpm  he 
despised.  If  his  iHOgrapher*  d^s  him  justice,  a  more 
^IBsh,  irritable,  contemptiUe,  miserable  being  thaa  the 
learned  Abe Alard,  could  scarcely  exist. 

A  philosopher,!  whp,  if  we  might  judge  of  him  hy 
the  benignity  of  hie  writings,  was  sureiy  of  a  most 
'  amiable  and  happy  temper,  has  yet  left  us  a  melancholy 
and  discouraging  history  o^  the  unsociable  condition  of 
men  of  superior  knowledge  and  abilities.  He  supposes 
that  those  who  hare  devoted*  much  time  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  understandings,  have  habitually  less  sym^ 
pathyj  or  less  exercise  for  their  sympathy,  thaa  those 
wlio  live  less  abstracted  from  the  world  ;  that,  eonse^ 
qu^ntly,  "  all  their  social,  and  aH  their  public  affections, 
lose  their  natural  warmth  and  vigour,^^  while  their  seliish 
passions  are  cherished  and  strei^heaedi,  jwing  kept  in 
constant  play  by  literary  rivalship.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  there  are  H>en  of  the  mbst  extensive  learning  and 
genius,  now  living,  who  could,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, assure  us  that  these  are  obsolete  observations,^  no 
longer  applicable  to  modern  human  nature.  At  all 
events,  we,  who  refer  so  much  to  education,  are  hope- 
fully of  opinion,  that  education  can  prevent  these  evils. 


*  Benngton.    See  hie  Life  o£  AbeiUard. 

t  Dr.  John  Gregory.  Comparative  View  of  thd  State  and  Fac- 
ulties of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World.  See  vol.  ii.  at 
Works,  from  page  100  to  114. 
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in  ct^mmoR  with  almesi  sll  the  otker  evils  of  life.  It 
would  be  an  error,  fatal  to  all  improrement^  to  believe 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  uodierstandiii^  impedes  the 
exercise  of  the  social  affections.  Obviously,  a  nan 
who  secludes  himself  from  the  world,  and  whose  whole 
Hfe  is  occupied  with  abstract  studies,  cannot  enjoy  any 
pleasure  from  hie  social  affections ;  his  admuration  of 
the  dead  is  so  constant,  that  he  has  no  time  to  feel  any 
sympathy  with  the  living.  An  individual  of  this  rumi- 
nating species  »  bumorondy  delineated  in  Mrs«  D'Ar- 
blay's  CamiQa.  Men  who  are  compelled  to  Unrelenting 
labour,  whether  by  avarice  or  by  literaorf  ambition,  are 
eqifaily  to  be  [Htied.  They  ave  not  modielB  for  inuita- 
tion ;  the^  sacrifice  their  happiness  to  some  strong  paa* 
sion  or  interest  Without  this  ascetic  abstinence  from 
the  domestic  and  social  pleasures  of  Kfe,  surely  peraoos 
may  cultivate  their  understandings^  aqd  aeqnire»  even 
by  mixing  with  their  fellow-creatures,  a  variety  c^  us^« 
fulknowledge. 

An  ingenious  theory*  soppoeesthal  the  exeieiseof  any 
of  our  faculties  ie always  attended  with  pleasure,  which 
lasts  as  long  as  that  exercise  can  be  contumsd  wiihonl 
fatigue.  Thie  pleasure,  arising  horn  the  doe  exercise 
of  our  mental  powers,  the  author  of  this  ttoory  main- 
tains to  be  the  foundation  of  our  most  ^grseabie  senti* 
ments.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  ideas^  of  how 
many  agreeable  sentiments  must  a  man  of  sense  be 
Citable !  The  pleasures  of  society  must  to  Yarn  in* 
crease  in  an  almost  incalculable  proportion ;  because, 
in  (M>nversation)  his  faculties  can  never,  want  suibjects 
on  which  they  may  be  amply  exercised.  The  dearth 
of  .conversation,  which  everybody  nuky  have  felt  in  cer^r 
tain  company,  is  always  attended  with  mournftil  coun- 
tenances, and  every  symptom  of  ennui.  Indeed,  with* 
out  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  society  is  reduced  to 
meetings  of  people,  who  assemble  to  eat  and  drink,  to 
show  their  fine  clothes,  to  weary  and  to  hate  each 
other.  The  sympathy  of  bmvivants  ie,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, very  lively  and  sincere  towards  each  other ; 
but  this  can  last  only  during  the  hour  of  dinner,  unless  they 
revive,  and  prolong,  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  the 
memory  of  the  feast.    Some  foreign  traveUerf  t^k  ua, 

*  Vemefs  Throne  des  Sentimens  Agr^ables. 
t  See  Vaiietiesjxf  Liteiature,  toI.  i. 
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that  '^  every  year  at  Naples,  an  officer  of  the  police 
goes  through  the  city,  attended  by  a  trumpeter,  who 
proclaims  in  all  the  squares  and  crossways  how  many 
thousand  oxen,  <;alves,' lambs,  hogs,&c.  the  Neapolitans 
have  had  the  honour  of  eating  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  people  all  listen  with  extreme  attention  to  this 
proclamation,  and  are  immoderately  delighted  at  the  huge 
amount." 

A  degree,  and  scarcely  one  degree,,  above  the  brute 
sympathy  of  good  eaters,  is  that  gregarious  propensity 
which  is  sometimes  honoured  "^ith  the  name  of  socia- 
bility. The  current  sympathy^  or  appearance  of  sym- 
patliy,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  idle  and  frivolous 
in  fashionable  life,  is  wholly  unconnected  with  even 
the  idea  of  esteem,  it  is  therefore  pernicious  to  all 
who  partake  of  it;  it  excises  to  no  great  exertions ;  it 
rewanis  neither  useful  nor  amiable  qualities:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  lie  obtained  by  vice  rather  than  by 
virtue ;  by  folly  muCh  more  readily  than  by  wisdom. 
It  is  the  mere  follower  of  fashion  and  of  dissipation, 
and  it  keeps  those  in  humour  and  countenance  who 
ought  to  hear- the  .voice  of  public  reproach,  and  who 
might  be  roused  by  the  fear  of  disgrace  or  the  feelings 
of  shiame,  to  exertions  which  should  justly  entitle  them 
to  the  approbation  and  affection  of  honourable  friends. 

Young  people  who  are  early  in  life  content  with  this 
convivial  sympathy,  may,  in  the  common  phrase,  become 
v^ry  g^od  pleasant  companions ;  but  there  is  little  chance 
that  they  should  ever  become  any  thij)g  more,  and  there 
is  great  danger  that  they  may  be  led  into  any  degree 
of  folly,  extravagance,  or  vice,  to  which  fashion  and 
the  voice  of  numbers  invite.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  men  of  superior  abilities  have  such  an  indiscrim* 
inate  love  of  applause  and  sympathy,  that  they  reduce 
themselves  to  the  standard  of  aH  their  casual  compan* 
ions,  and  vary  their  objects  of  ambition  with  the  opinion, 
of  the  silly  people  with  whom  they  chance  to  associate. 
In  public  life,  party  spirit  becomes  the  ruling  principle 
of  men  of  this  character;  in  private  life,  they  are  ad- 
dieted  to  clubs  and  associations  of  all  sorts,  in  which 
th^  contagion  of  sympathy  has  a  power  which  the  sober 
influence  of  reason  seldom  ventures  to  correct.  The 
waste  of  talents  and  the  total  loss  of  principle  to  which 
this  indiscriminate  loveof  sympathy  leads,  should  warn 
us  to  guard  against  its  influence  by  early  education. 
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The  gre^hbas  propensity  in  childhood  shouJd  not  be 
indulged  ivithoat  precautions :  unless  their  coitapanions 
are  well  educated,  we  can  nevejr  be  reasonably  secure 
of  the  conduct  or  happiness  of  our  pupils :  from  sym- 
pathy, they  catch  all  the  wished,  tastes,  and  ideas  of 
those  with  whom  they  associate;  and  what  i8«  still 
worse,  they  acquire  the  dangerous  habits  of  resting 
upon  the  support,  and  of  wanting  the  stimulus  of  num- 
bers. It  is,  surely,  far  more  prudent  to  let  children  feel 
a  little  ennui,  from  the  want  of  occupation  and  of  com- 
pany, than  to  purchase  for  them  the  juvenile  pleasures 
of  society  at  the  expense  of  their  future  happiness. 
Childhood,  as  a  partof  our  existence,  caight  to  have  as 
great  a  share  of  happiness  as  it  oan  enjoy  compatibly 
with  the  advantage  of  the  other  seasons  of  life.  By 
this  principle  we  should  be  guided,  in  all  which  we 
allow  and  in  all  which  we  refuse  to  children ;  by  this 
rule,  we  may  avoid  unnecessary  severity  and  pernicious 
indulgence.' 

As  young  people  gradually  acquire  knowledge,  they 
will  learn  to  converse ;  and  when  they  have  the  habits  A 
conversing  rationally,  they  wiU  not  desire  companions 
^ho  can  only  chatter.  They  will  prefer  the  company 
of  friends,  who  can  sympathize  in  their  occupations, 
to  the  presence  of  ignorant  idlers,  who  can  fill  up  the 
void  of  ideas  with  nonsense  and  noise.  Some  people 
have  a  notion  that  the  understanding  and  the  heart 
are  not  to'  be  educated  at  the  same  time ;  but  the 
very  reverse  of  this  is,  perhaps,  true ;  neither  can  be 
brought  to  any  perfection,  unless  both  are  cultivated 
together. 

We  should  n'ot,  therefore,  expect  premature  virtues. 
During  childhood,  but  few  opportunities  occur  of  exert- 
ing the  virtues  which  are  recommeUded  in  books,  such 
as  humanity  and  generosity. 

The  humanity  of  children  cannot,  perhaps,  properly 
be  said  to  be  exercised  upon  animials ;  they  are  fre- 
quently^ extremely  fond  of  animals,  but  they  are  not 
always^equable  in  their  fondness ;  they  sometimes  treat 
their  favourites  with  that  caprice  which  favourites  are 
doomed  to  experience ;  this  caprice  degenerates  into 
cruelty,  if  it  is  resented  by  the  sufferer.  We  must  not 
depend  merely  upon  the  natural  feelings  of  compassion 
as  preservatives  against  cruelty ;  the  instinctive  feelings 
of  compassion  are  strong  among  uneducated  people; 
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yet  theise  do  not  restrain  them  from  acts  of  cruelty. 
They  take  delight,  it  has  often  been  t)bservec2,  in  all 
tragical,  sanguinary  spectacle%  because  these  excite 
esiotion,  and  relieve  them  from  the  listless  state  in 
which  their  days  usually  pass,  it  is  the  same  yrith.  all 
persons,  in  9II  ranks  of  life^  wlM»se  nHBds  are  unculti- 
vated.* Until  young  people  have  fixed  ^JuUnts  of  ber 
QeToleace,  and  a  taste  for  occupation,  perhaps  it  is  not 
prudent  to  trust  them  with  thae  care  or  protection  of 
asimais.  Even  wben  they  are  enthusiastically  fond  of 
them,  they  cannot,  by  thedr  utmost  ingenuity^  make 
the  animals  so  haji^yy  in  a  state  of  captivity  as  they 
wonld  be  in  a  state  .of  liber^.  They  are  apt  .to  insist 
upon  doing  animals  good  against  their  will,  and  they  are 
often  unjust  in  the  defence  oi  their  favourites.  A  boy 
of  seven  years  old  once  knocked  down  his  sister,  to 
prevent  her  crashing  his  caterpillar.f 

Children  should  not  be  taught  to  oonfine  their  be- 
nevolence to  those  animals  which  are  thought  beauti- 
fiid;  the  fear  anddi^^ust  which  we  express  at  the  sight 
of  certain  unfortunate  animals,  which  we  axe  pleased 
to  caM  ugly  and  shocking,  are  observed  by  children,  and 
these  associations  lead  to  chielty.  If  we  do  not  pre- 
judice our  pupils  by  foolish  exclamations ;  if  they  do 
not,  from  S3rmpathy,  catch  our  absurd  antipathies,  their 
benevolence  towards  the  animal  world  will  not  be  illib- 
erally contmed  to  favourite  lapdogs  and  singing-birds. 
From  association,  most  people  think  that  frOgs  are  ugly 
animals.  L- — ,  a  boy  between  &vb  and  six  years 
old,  once  begged  his  mother  to  come  out  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  animal  which  he  had  just  found ;  she  was 
rather  smrprised  to  find  that  this  beautiful  creature  was 
a  frog.  -^ 

If  children  never  see  others  torment  animals,  they 
will  not  think  that  cruelty  can  be  an  amusement;  but 
they  may  be  provoked  to  revenge  the  pain  which  is  iut 
flicted  upcm  them;  ^nd  therefore  we  should  take  care 
not  to  put  children  in  situations  where  they  are  liable 
to  foe  hurt  or  terrified  bytmimals.  Gould  we  possibly 
expect  that  Gulliver  should  love  the  Brobdignagian  wasp 


*  Can  it  be  true,  that  an  English  nobleman,  in  the  18th  century, 
won  a  bet  by  procuring  a  irian  to  eat  a  cat  alive  ? 

t  See  Moore's  £)dward,  for  the  Boy  and  Larks,  an.  excellent  ftorv 
for  children. 
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that  buzzed  rdtind  his  cake,  ^nd  prevented  him  from 
eating  \m  breakfast?  Could  we  expect  that  OuUiver 
should  be  ever  reconciled  to  the  rat  against  which  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword  t  Many  animals  are,  to 
children,  what  the  wasp  and  the  rat  were  to  OulHver. 
Put  bodily  fear  out  of  the  case— it  required  »11  uncle 
Telby'a  benevolence  to  bear  the  buzzing  of  a  gtiat  while 
he  w as  eating  his  dinner.  Ohiklren,  even  when  they  have 
BO  cause  to  be  afraid  of  animals;  are  sometimes  in  situa- 
tions to  be  provoked  by  them;  and  the  nice  casuist  will 
find  it  difficult  to  do  strict  justice  upon  the  offended  and 
the  offenders. 

October  S,  1796.    S ,  nine  years  old,  took  care 

of  his  brother  H 's  hotbed  for  some  time,  when 

H was  absent  from  home.     He  was  extremely 

anxious  about  his  charge  ;  he  took  one  of  his  sisters  to 
look  at  the  hotbed,  showed  her  a  hole  where  the  mice 
came  in,  and  expressed  great  hatred  against  the  wholi^ 
race.  He  the  same  day  asked  his  mother  for  a  bait  for 
the  mousetrap ;  his  mother  refused  to  give  him  one, 
telling  him  that  she  did  not  wish  he  should  learn  to  kill 
animus.  How  good-nature  sometimes  leads  to  the 
opposite  feeling!  S ^'s  love  for  his  brother*s  cu- 
cumbers made  him  imagine  and'  compass  the  de^th  of 
the  mice.  Chiidreii  should  be  protected  against  ani- 
mals which  we  do  not  wish  that  they  should  hate :  if 
cats  scratch  them,  and  dogs  bite  them,  and  m^ice  devour 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  children  must  consider  these 
animals  as  enemies;  they  cannot  love  them^  and  they 
may  learn  the  habit  of  revenge,  from  being  exposed  to 
their  insults  and  depredations.  Pythag(M:as  himself 
woidd  have  insisted  upon  his  exclusive  right  to  the 
vegetables  on  which  he  was  to  subeist,  especiidly  if  he 
had  raised  them  b^  his  own  care  and  industry.  Buf^ 
fon,*  Hotwdthfitanding  all  bis  benevolent  philosophy,  can 
scarcely  speak  with  patience  of  his  enemies,  the  field- 
mice  ;  which,  when  he  was  trying  experiments  tipon  the 
<»]ltqre  of  forest  trees,  tormented  him  perpetually  by 
their  insatiable  love  of  acorns.  "  I  was  terrifiedy^  says 
he',  "  at  the  discovery  of  half  a  bushel,  and  often  a  whole 
bushel,  of  acorns  in  each  of  the  holes  inhabited  by  these 
little  animals ;  they  had  collected  these,  acorns  for  their 
winter  proviaion."    The  philosopher  gave  orders  im- 

».Mekn.  de  TAcad.  R.  for  the  vear  1742,  p.  38S. 
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mediately  for  the  erection  of  a  great  number  of  traps 
and  snares,  baited  with  broiled  nuts ;  in  less  tban  three 
lyeeks,'  nearly  three  hundred  fieldmice  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Mankind  are  obliged  to  carry  on,  a 
defensive  war  with  the  animal  world.  "  Eat  or  be  eaten," 
says  Doctor  Darwin,  '*  is  the  great  law  of  nature."  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  there  are  butchers  by  profession 
in  the  world,  and  rat-catchers  and  cats,  otherwise  our 
habits  of  benevolence  and  i^ympathy  would  be  utterly 
destroyed.  Children,  though  they  must  perceive  the 
necessity  for  destroying  certain  animals,  need  not  .be 
themselves  executioners ;  they  should  not  conquer  the 
natural  repugnance  to  the  sight  of  the  struggles  of  pain 
and  the  convulsions  of  death;  their  aversion  to  being 
the  cause  of  pain  should  be  p^-eserved,  both  by  principle 
and  habit.  I'hose  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  the 
bloody  form  of  cruelty,  can  never  fix  their  eye  upon  her 
without  sliuddering;  even  those  to  whom  she  may 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  early  familiarized,  recoil 
from  her  appearance  in  any  shape  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accustomed.-  At  one  of  the  magnificent  shows 
with  which  Pompey*  entertained  the  Roman  people  for 
five  days  successively,  the  populace  enjoyed  the  death 
of  wild  beasts :  five  hundred  lions  were  killed ;  but,  on 
the  last  day,  when  twenty  elephants  were  put  to  death, 
the  people,  unused  to  the  sight,  and  moved  by  the  la- 
mentable bowlings  of  these  animals,  were  seized  with 
sudden  compassion;  they  execrated  Pompey  himself 
for  being  the  author  of  so,  much  cruelty. 

Charity  for  the  poor  is  often  inculca^d  in  books  for 
chil^en;  but  how  is  this  virtue  .to  be  actually  brought 
into  practice  in  childhood!  Unless  proper  objecti^ jof 
charity  are  selected  by  the  pjirents,  children  have  no 
opportunities  of  discovering  Uiem ;  they  have  not  sufil- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood  in  the  complaints  of  the  distressed ;  nor  have 
they  sufiiciently  enlarged  views  to  discern  the  best 
means  of  doing  good  to  their,  fellow-creatures.  They 
may  give  away  money  to  the  poor,  but  they  do  not  al- 
ways feel  the  value  of  what  thley  give :  they  give  coun- 
ters *  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  they  have  no  use  for  money ;  they  feel  no  priva- 
tion ;  they  make  no  sacrifice  in  giving  money  ^away,  or, 

*  See  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 
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al  least,  iioae  worthy  to  be  extolled  as  heroic.  Whea 
Ghildren  grow  up^  they  learn  the  value  of  moi^ey ;  their 
generosity  will  then  cost  them  rather  mote  effort,  ^nd 
yet  can  be  rewarded  only  with  the  same  expressicms 
of  gratitude,  with  the  same  blessings  from  the  beggar^ 
or  the  same  applause  from  the  spectator. 

Let  us  put  charity  out  of  the  question,  and  suppose 
that  the  generosity  of  children  is  displayed  in  making 
presents  to  their  companions,  still  there  are  difficulties. 
These  presents  are  usually  baubles,  which  at  the  best 
can  encourage  only  a  frivolous  taste.  But  we  must 
further  consider,  that  eyeu.  generous  children  are  apt  to 
expect  generosity  equal  to  their  own  from  their  com- 
panions; then  come  tacit  or  explicit  comparisons  of  thd 
value  or  elegance  of  their  respective  gifts ;  the  difficult 
rules  of  exchange  and  barter  are  ta  be  learned  ;  and. 
nice  calculations  of  Tare  end  Tret  are  entered  into  by 
the  repentant  borrowers  and  lenders.  •  A  > sentimental, 
too  often  ends  in  a  commercial  intercourse ;  and^hose 
who  begin  with  the  most  munificent  dispositions,  some- 
times end  with  selfish  discontent,  low  cunning;,  or  did  - 
gusting  ostentation.  Whoever  has  carefully  attended 
to  young  makers  of  presents  and  makers  of  bargains, 
willjiot  think  this  account  of  them  much  exaggerated. 

'^  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are  the  soci^  affec- 
tions to  be  developed  ?  How  is  the  sensibility  of  chil- 
dren to  be  tried  ?  How  is  the  young  heart  to  display 
its  most  amiable  feelings  !"  a  sentimental  preceptress 
will  impatiently  inquire. 

The  amiable  feelings  of  the  he^rt  need  not  be  dis- 
played-; they  may  be  sufficiently  exercised  without  the 
stimulus  either  of  our  eloquence  or  our  applause.  In 
Madame  de  Silleri's  account  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  there  appears  rather 
too  much  sentimental  artifice  and  management.  When 
the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  was  ill,  the  children  were  iiw 
structed  to  write  "  charming  not^s"  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  to  inquire  how  she  did.  Once 
when  a  servant  was  going  from  St.  Leu  to  Paris, 
Madame-  de  Silleri  asked  her  pupils  if  they  had  any 
commissions',  the  little  Duke  de  Chartres  said,  yes, 
and  gave  a  message  about  a  birdcage,  but  he  did  not 
recoUect  to  write  to  his  mother,  till  somebody  whis- 
pered to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  Madaaie  de  Sil- 
i&n  calle  this  ehUdish  forgetfuhiess  a  "  heinoirs  offence  ;** 
19 
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bul  was  it  not  very  natural,  tluit  the  boy  sliuuld  think 
of  his  birdcage  1  and  what  mother  would  wish  that  her 
children  should  have  it  put  in  their  head  to  inquire  after 
her  bes^th  in  the  complimentary  style  ?  Another  time 
Madame  de  Silleri  is  displeased  with  her  pupils,  because 
they  did  not  show  sufficient  sympathy  and  concern  for 
her  when  she  had  a  headache  or  sore  throat.  The  exact 
number  of  messages  which,  consistently  with  the  strict 
duties  of  friendship,  the^  ought  to  have  sent,  are  upon 
another  occasion  prescribed. 

'^  I  had  yeisterday  afternoon  a  violent  attack  of  the 
cholic,  and  you  discovered  the  ^eatest  sensibility.  By 
the  joumad  of  M,  le  Brun,  I  fmd  it  was  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  who  thought  this  morning  of  writing  to 
inquire  how  I  did*  You  left  me  yesterday  in  a  very 
calm  state,  and  there  was  no  rea.son  for  anxiety ;  but, 
consistently  with  the  strict  duties  of  friendship,  you 
ought  to  have  given  orders  before  you  went  to  bed,  for 
mquiries  to  be  made  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
know  whether  I  had  had  any  return  of  my  complaint 
during  the  night ;  and  you  -should  again  have  sent  at 
ten,  to  learn  from  myself,  the  instant  1  awoke,  the  exact 
state  of  my  health.  Such  are  the  benevolent  and  ten- 
der cares  which  a  liviely  aiid  sincere  friendship  dictates. 
You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  the  observance  of 
them,  if  you-  wish  to'  be  beloved." 

Another  day,  Madame  de  Silleri  told  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  that  he  had  a  very  idiotic  appearance,  because, 
when  he  went  to  see  his  mother,  his  attention  was 
taken  up  by  two  paroquets  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  room.  All  these  reproaches  and  documents  could 
not,  we  should  apprehend,  tend  to  increase  the  reaLsen- 
aibility  and  i^ection .  of  children.  Gratitude  is  one  of 
the  most  certain,  but  one  of  the  latest,  rewards,  which 
preceptors  and  parents,  should  expect  from  their  pupils. 
Those  who  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  gradual 
development  of  the  affections,  will  obtain  from  their 
children,  instead  of  warm,  genuine,  enlightened  grati- 
tude, nothing  but  the  expression  of  cold,  constrained, 
stupid  hypocrisy.  During  the  process  of  education,  a 
child  cannot  perceive  its  ultimate  end ;  how  caii  he 
Judge  whether  the  means  employed  by  his  parents  are 
well  adapted  to  effect  their  purposes  1  Moments  of  re- 
straint and  of  privation,  or  perhaps  of  positive  pain,  must 
be  endured  by  children  under  the  mildest  system  of  edu* 
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cation ;  they  must,  therefore,  perceive,  that  their  pa- 
rents are  the  immediate  cause  of  some  evil  to  them ; 
the  remote  good  is  beyond  their  view.  And  can  we 
expect  from  an  infant  the  systematic  resignation  of 
an  optimist  ?  Belief  upon  trust  is  very  different  from 
that  which  arises  from  experience ;  and  no  one,  who 
understands  the  human  hearty  will  expect  incompatible 
feelings :  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  the  feeling  of  present 
pain  is  incompatible  with  gratitude.  Mrs.  Macauley 
mentions  a  striking  instance  of  extorted  gratitude.  A 
poor  child  who  had  been  taught  to  return  thanks  for 
every  thing,  had  a  bitter  medicine  given  to  her ;  when 
she  had  drank  it,  she  courtesied  and  said,  '*  Thank  you 
for  my  good  stuff."  There  vvas  a  mistake  in'  the  medi- 
cine, and  the  child  died  the  next  morning. 

Children  who  are  not  sentimentally  educated,  often 
offend  by  their  simplicity,  and  frequently  distrust  people 
of  impatient  feelings  by  their  apparent  indifference  to 
things  which  are  expected  to  touch  their  sensibility. 
Let  us  be  content  with  nature,  or  rather  let  us  never 
exchange  simplicity  for  affectation.  Nothing  hurts 
young  people  more  than  to  be  watchied  continually  about 
their  feelings,  to  have  their  countenances  scrutinized, 
and  the  degrees  of  their  sensibility  measured  by  the 
surveying  eye  of  the  unmerciful  spectator.  Under  the 
constraint  of  such  examinations,  they  can  think  of 
nothing,  but  that  they  are  looked  at,  and  feel  nothing  but 
shame  or  apprehension:  they  are- afraid  to  lay  their 
minds  open,  lest  they  should  be  convicted  of  some  de- 
ficiency of  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  children  who  are 
not  in  dread  of  this  sentimental  inquisition,  speak  their 
minds,  the,  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  without  effort  or 
disguise:  they  lay  open  their  hearfs,  and  tell  their 
thoughts  as  they  arise,  with  simplicity  that  would  not 
fear  to  enter  even  "  The  palace  of  Truth."* 

A  little  girl,  Ho ,  who  was  not  quite  four  years 

old,  asked  her  mother  to  give  her  a  plaything :  one 
of  her  sisters  had  just  before  asked  for  the  san^e  thing. 
"  I  cannot  give  it  to  you  both,"  said  the  mother. 

Ho .  No,  but  I  wish  you  to  give  it  to  me,  and  not 

to  E . 

,  Mother,  Don't  you  wish  your  sister  to  have  what  she 
wants  ? 

*  See  Le  Palais  de  U  Verity.-— Madame  de  Genlis  Veillies  du 
ChAteau. 
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Ho .  Mother,  if  I  s^y  that  I  dorCt  wish  so,  wiL 

you  give  it  to  me  1 

Perhaps  this  naiveti  might  have  displeased  some  scni- 
pulous  admirers  of  politeness,  who  could  not  discover 
in  it  symptoms  of  that  independent  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter; for  which  the  child  who  made,  this  speech  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

''Do  you  always  love  me  V*  said  a  mother  to  her  son, 
who  was  about  four  years  old. 

"  Always,"  said  the  child, "  except  when  I  am  asleep." 

Mother,  "  And  why  do  you  not  love  me  when  you  are 
asleep  V  , 

-Son.  "  Because  I  do. not  think  of  you  then."     ^ 

This  sensible  answer  showed  that  the  boy  reflected 
accurately  upon  his  own  feelings,  and  a  judicious  pa- 
rent must  9onsequently  have  a  sober  certainty  of  his 
affection.  The  thoughtless  caresses  of  children  who 
are  never  accustomed  to  reason,  are  lavished  alike  upon 
strangers  and  friends,  and  their  fondness  of  to-day 
may,  without  any  reasonable  cause,  become  aversion  by 
to-morrow. 

Childreji  are  often  asked  to  tell  which  of  their  friends 
they  love  the  best,  but  they  are  seldom  rexjulred  to  as- 
sign any  reason  for  their  choice.  It  is  not  prudent  to 
question  Uiem  frequently  about  their  own  feelings ;  but 
whenever  they  express  any  decided  preference,  we 
should  endeavour  to  lead^  not  to  drive  them  to  reflect 
upon  the  reasons  for  their  afTection.  They  will  proba- 
bly at  first  mention  some  .particular  instance  of  kind- 
ness which  thej'  have  lately  received  from  the  persoB 
whoni  they  pre4r.  "  I  like  such  a  person  because  he 
mended  my  top." — ^*  I  like  such  another  because  he  took 
me  out  to  walk  with  him  and  let  me  gather  flowers." 
By  degrees  we  may  teach  children  to  generalize  their 
ideas,  and  to  perceive  that  they  like  people  for  being 
either  useful  or  agreeable. 

The  desire  to  return  kindness  by  kindness  sffises  very 
early  in  the  mind ;  and  the  hope  of  conciliating  the 
good- win  of  the  powerful  beings  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded, is  one  of  the  first  wishes  that  appears  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  and  affectionate  children.  From 
this  sense  of  mutual  dependance  the  first  principles  of 
social  intercourse  are  deduced  ;  and  we  may  render  our 
pup)ils  either  mean  sycophants,  or  useful  and  honourable 
members  of  society,  by  the  methods  which  we  nse  to 
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direct  their  first  efforts  te  please.  It  should  be  our  ob- 
ject to  convince  them,  that  the  exchange  of  mutual 
good  offices  contributes  to  happiness;  and  while  we 
oonnect  the  desire  to  assist  others  with  the  perception 
of  the  beneHciaf  consequences  that  eventually  arise  to 
themselves,  we  may  be  certain  that  children  will  never 
become  blindly  selfish  or  idly  sentimental.  We  cannot 
help  admiring  the  simplicity,  strength  of  mind,  and  good 
sense,  of  a  little  g^rl  of  four  years  old,  who,  when  she 
was  put  into  a  stagecoach  with  a  number  of  strangers, 
looked  round  upon  them  all,  and,  ftAer  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  addressed  them,  with  tlie  imperfect  articulation 
of  infancy,  in  the  following  words : 

**  If  you'll  be  good  to  me,  TU  be  good  to  you." 

While  we  were  writing  upon  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility, we  met  with  the  following  apposite  passage : 

"  In  1766, 1  was,"  says  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  "  at  Dtcsden,. 
at  9  play  acted  at  court ;  it  was  the  Pere  de  Famille. 
The  electoress  came  in  with  one  of  her  daughters,  who 
might  be  about  five  or  six  years  old.  An  officer  of  the 
Saxon  guards,  who  came  with  me  to  the  play,  whis- 
pered, ♦  That  child  will  interest  you  as  much  as  the 
play.'  As>oon  as  she  was  seated,  she  placed  both  her 
hands  on  the  front  of  the  box,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
stage,  and  continued  with  her  mouth  o^n,  all  attention 
to  the  motions  of  the  actors.  It  was  truly  touching  to 
see  their  different  passions  painted  on  her  face  as  m  a 
glass.  There  appeared  in  her  countenance  successively, 
anxiety,  surprise,  melancholy,  and  grief;  at  length,  the  ' 
interest  increasing  in  every  scene,  tears  began  to  flow, 
which  soon  ran  in  abundance  down  her  little  cheeks ; 
then  came  agitation,  sighs,  and  loud  sobs ;  at  last  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  her  out  of  the  box,  lest  she  should 
choke  herself  with  crying.  My. next  neighbour  told 
me,  that  every  time  that  this  young  princess  came  to  a 
pathetic  play,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  tb^o  house  before 
the  catastrophe." 

"  I  have  seen,"  continues  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  **  instances 
of  sensibility  still  more  touching  among  the  children  of 
the  common  people,  because  the  emotion  was  not  here 
produced  by  any  theatrical  effect.  As  1  was  walking 
some  years  ago  m  the  Pr6  St.  Gervais,  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  I  saw  a  poor  woman  lying  on  the  ground, 
busied  in  weeding  a  bed  of  sorrel ;  near  her  was  a  little 
girl  of  six  years  old  at  the  utmost,  standing  motionless, 
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and  all  purple  with  cold.  I  addressed  myself  to  this 
woman,  who  appeared  to  be  ill,  and  I  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  Sir,  said  she,  for  these  three 
months  I  have  suffered  terribly  from  the  rheumatism, 
but  my  illness  troubles  me  less  than  this  child;  she 
never  will  leave  me ;  if  I  say  to  her,  Thou  art  quite 
frozen,  go  and  warm  thyself  in  the  house,  she  answers 
me,  Alas !  mamma,  if  I  leave  you,  youUl  certainly  fall  ill 
again !" 

"  Another  time,  being  at  Marly,  I  went  to  see,  in  the 
groves  of  that  magnificent  park,  that  charming  group  of 
children  who  are  feeding  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes  a 
goat  which  seems  to  be  playing  with  them.  Near  this 
spot  is  an  open  sutnmer-house,  where  Louis  XV.,  on 
fine  days,  used  sometimes  to  take  refreshment.  As  it 
was  showery  weather,  I  went  to  take  shelter  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  found  there  three  children,  who  were  much 
more  interesting  than  children  t)f  marble.  They  were 
two  little  girls,  very  pretty,  and  very  busiLy  employed 
in  picking  up,  all  round  the  summer-house,  dry  sticks, 
which  they  put  into  a  sort  of  wallet  which  was  lying 
upon  the  king's  table,  while  a  little  ill-clothed,  thin  boy, 
was  devouring  a  bit  of  bread  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
I  asked  the  tallest  of  the  children,  who  appeared  to  be 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old,  what  she  meant  to  do 
with  the  wood  which  she  was  gathering  together  with 
so  much  eagerness.  She  answered,  '  Sir,  you  see  that 
little  boy,  he  is  very  unhappy.  He  has  a  mother-in-law' 
(Why  always  a  moiher-in4aw  S)  *  He  has  a  mother-in- 
law,  who  sends  him  all  day  long  to  look  for  wood ; 
when  he  does  not  bring  any  home,  he  is  beaten ;  when 
he  has  got  any,  the  Swiss  who  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  park  takes  it  all  away  from  him,  and  keeps  it  for 
himself.  The  boy  is  almost  starved  with  hunger,  and 
we  have  given  him  our  breakfast.'  After  having  said 
those  words,  she  and  her  companion  finished  filling  the 
little  wallet,  packed  it  upon  the  boy's  shoulders,  and 
ran  before  their  unfortunate  friend,  to  see  that  he  might 
pass  in  safety." 

We  have  read  these  three  anecdotes  to  several  chil- 
dren, and  have  found  that  the  active  friends  of  the  little 
wood-cutter  were  the  most  admired.  It  is  probable, 
that  among  children  who  have  been  much  praised  for 
expressions  of  sensibility,  the  young  lady  who  wept  so 
bitterly  at  the  playhouse  would  be  preferred ;  affection: 
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iXe  children  will  like  .Ihe  little  girl  who  stood,  purple 
with  cold,  beside  her  sick  mother;  but  if  they  have  been 
well  educated,  they  will  probably  express  some  surprise 
at,  her  motionless, attitude;  they  will  ask  why  she  did 
not  try  to  help  her  mother  to  weed  the  bed  of  sorrel. 

It  requires  much  skill  and  delicacy  in  our  conduct 
towards  children,  to  preserve  a  proper  medium  between 
the  indulging  and  the  repressing  of  their  sensibility. 
We  are  cruel  towards  them  when  we  suspect  their  gen- 
uine expressions  of  affection ;  nothing  hurts  the  temper 
of  a  generous  child  more  than  this  species  of  injustice. 
Receive  his  expressions  of  kindness  and  gratitude  with 
cold  reserve,  or  a  look  that  implies  a  doubt  of  his  truth* 
and  you  give  him  €o  much  pain,  that  you  not  only  re- 
press, but  destroy  his  affectionate  feelings.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  appear  touched  atid  delighted  by  his  ca- 
resses, from  the  hope  of  pleasing,  he  will  be  naturally 
inclined  to  repeat  such  demonstrations  of  sensibility : 
this  repetition  should  be  gently  discouraged,  lest  it 
should  lead  to^  affectation.  At  the  same  time,  though 
we  take  this,  precaution,  we  should  consider,  that  chil- 
dren are  not  early  sensible  that  affectation  is  either 
ridiculous  of  disgusting;  they  are  not  conscious  of 
doing  any^  thing  wroug  by  repeating  what  they  have 
once  perceived  to  be  agreeable  in  their  own,  or  in  the 
manners  of  others.  They  frequently  imitate,  without 
any  idea  that  imitation  is  displeasing ;  their  object,  as 
Locke  observes,  is  to  please  by  affectation;  they  only 
mistake  the  means:  we  should  rectify  this  mistake 
without  treating  it  as  a  crime.   . 

A  little  gii-l  of  five  years  stood  beside  her  mother,  ob- 
serving the  distribution  of  a  dish  of  strawberries,  the 
first  strawberries  of  the  year ;  and  seeing  a  number  of 
people  busily  helping  and  being  helped  to  cream  and 
sugar,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  not  meant  to  attract  atten- 
tion,."  I  like  to  see  people  helping  one  another."  Had 
the  child,  at  this  instant,  been  praided  for  this  natural 
expression  of  sympathy,  the  pleasure  of  praise  would 
have  been  immediately  substituted  in  her  mind,  instead 
of  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  which  was  in. itself  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  please, 
she  would,  upon  the  next  favourable  occasion,  have  re- 
peated the  same  sentiment ;  this  we  should  immediately 
call  affectation ;  but  how  could  the  child  foresee,  thai 
*he  repetition  of  what  we  formerly  liked  "would  be  of 
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fensive?  We  should  not  first  extol  sympathy,  and  then 
disdain  affectation  {  our  encomiums  frequently  produce 
the  faults, by  which  we  are  disgusted.  Sensibility  and 
sympathy,  when  they  have  proper  objects  and  full  em- 
ployment, do  not  look  for  applause  ;  they  are  sufficiently 
happy  in  th^ir  own  enjoyments.  Those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  teach  children  must  have  observed,  that 
sympathy  is  immediately  connected  with  all  the  imita- 
tive arts ;  the  nature  of  this  connexion,  more  especially 
in  poetry  and  painting,  has  been  pointed  out  with  inge- 
ttuity  and  eloquence  by  those*  whose  excellence  in 
these  arts  entitles  th^ir  theories  to  our  prudent  attention. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat ;  we  refer  to  their  obser- 
vations. {Sufficient  occupation  for 'sympathy  may  be 
foimd  by  cultivating  the  talents  of  young  people. 

Without  repeating  here  what  has  been  said  in  many 
other  places,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  all  who  are 
concerned  in  female  education,  that  peculiar  caution  is 
necessary  to  manage  female  sensibility :  to  make,  wliat 
is  called  the  heart,  a  source  of  permanent  pleasure,  we 
must  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  at  the  same  time 
that  we  repress  the  enthusiasm  of ^ne  feeling.  Women, 
from  their  situation  and  duties  m  society,  are  called 
upon  rather  for  the  daily  exercise  of  quiet  domestic  vir- 
tues, than  for  those  splendid  acts  of  generosity,  or  those 
exaggerated  expressions  of  tenderness,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  heroiK^es  in  romance.  Sentimental 
authors,' who  paint  with  enchanting  colours  aH  the 
graces  and  all  the  virtues  in  happy  union,  teach  us  to 
expect  that  this  union  should  be  indissoluble.  After- 
ward, from' the  natural  influence  of  association,  we  ex- 
pect in  real  life  to  meet  with  virtue  when  we  see  grace ; 
and.  we  are  disappointed,  almost  disgusted,  when  we 
find  virtue  unadorned.  This  false  association  has  a 
double  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  women ;  it  prepares 
them  to  be  pleased,  and  it  excites  them  to  endeavour  to 
please  by  adventitious  charms,  rather  than  by  those 
qualities  which  merit  esteem.  Women  who  have  been 
much  addicted  to  common  novel-reading,  are  always 
acting  in  imitation  of  some  Jemima,  or  Almeria,  who 
never  existed .  and  they  perpetually  mistake  plain  Will- 
iam and  Thomas  for  "  My  Beverly  /"    They  have  an- 

*  Sir  Jofiboa  R&fiK>lds's  Discourses..  Dr.  Darwin's  Cnticfd  Inter 
lades  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  d  hi&  chapter  on  Sympathy  and  Imi 
tation  in  ZiOonomia. 
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Other  peculiar  misfortune ;  they  require  continual  great 
emotions  to^  keep  them  in  tolerable  humour  tvith  them- 
selves ;  they  must  hftve  tears  in  their  eyes,  or  they  are 
apprehensive  that  their  hearts  are  growing  hard.  They 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  such  violent  stimulus, 
that  the^  cannot  endure  the  lan^or  to  which  they  are 
subject  m  the  intervals  of  delirium.  Pink  appears  pale 
to  the  eye  that  is  uaed  to  scarlet;  and  common  food  is 
insipid  to  the  taste  which  has  been  vitiated  by  the  high 
seasonings  of  art. 

A  celebrated  French  actress,  in  the  wane  of  her 
charms,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  began  to  feel  weary 
of  the  world,  Exclaimed,  while  she  was  recounting  what 
she  had  suffered  fh>m  a  faithless  lover,  **  Ah  !  c'^toit  le 
b<m  temps,  j'^tois  bien  malheureuse  !"• 

The  happy  age  in  which  women  can,  with  any  grace 
or  effect,  •  be  romantically  wretched,  is,  even  with  the 
beautiful,  but  a  short  scasoa  of  felicity.  The  sentimen- 
tal sorrows  of  any  female  mourner,  of  more  than  thirty 
years  standing,  command  but  little  sympathy  and  less 
admiration  ;  and  what  other  consolations  are  suited  to 
sentimental  sorrows  ? 

Women  who  cultivate  their  reasoning  powers,  and 
who  acquire  tastes  for  science  and  literature,  find  suffi- 
cient variety  in  life,  and  do  not  require  the  stimtdus  of 
dissipation  or  of  romance.  Their  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bitity  are  engrossed  by  proper  objects,  and  connected 
with  habits  of  useful  exertion ;  they  usually  feel  the 
affection  which  others  profero,  and  actually  enjoy  the 
happiness  which  others  describe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON  VANTrr,  parol,  and  AMinnoN. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  any  commonplace 
declamations  upon  these  moral  topics.  No  great  subt- 
lety of  distinction  is  requisite  to  mark  the  differences 
between  vanity  and  pride,  since  those  differences  have 

»D*Alemben: 
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been  pointed  out  by  every  moralist  who  has  hoped  to 
please  mankind  by  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  fail- 
ings of  human  nature.  Whatever  distinctions  exist,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  exist,  between  the  characters  in 
which  pride  or  vanity  predominates,  it  will  readily  be 
allowed  that  there  is  one  thing  in  which  they  both  agree 
T-they  both  receive  pleasure  frx)m  the  approbation  of 
others,  and  from  their  own.  We  are  disgusted  with  the 
vain  man,  when  he  intern perately  indulges  in  praise  of 
himself,  however  justly  he  may  be  entitled  to  that  praise, 
because  he  offends  against  those  manners  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  polite,  and  he  claiins 
from  us  a  greater  portion  of  sympathy  tlian  we  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  give  him.  We  are  not,  however,  pleased 
by  the  negligence  with  which  the  proud  man  treats  us ; 
we  do  not  like  to  see  (hat  he  can  exist  4n  independent 
happiness,  satisfied  with  a  cool  internal  sense  of  his  own 
merits ;  he  loses  our  sympathy,  because  he  does  not 
appear  to  value  it. 

If  we  could  give  our  pupils  exactly  the  chsgracter  we 
wish,  what  degrees  of  vanity  and  pride  should  we  desire 
them  to  have,  and  how  should  we  regulate  these  passions  t 
Should  we  not  desire  that  their  ambition  to  excel  might 
be  sufficient  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  exertions, 
directed  to  the  best  possible  objects ;  that  their  opinion 
of  themselves  should  be  strictly  just,  and  should  never 
be  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offend  against  pro- 
priety, or  so  Hs  to  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  mankind  \ 
As  to  the  diBgree  of  pleasure  which  they  shouid  feel 
from  their  secret  reflections,  upon  their  own  meritorious 
conduct,  we  sl^ould  certainly  desire  this  to  be  as  lasting 
and  as  exquisite  as  possiUe.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  happiness  of  life  arises  from  the  sense  of  self- 
approbation  ;  we  should,  therefore,  secure  this  gratifica- 
tion in  its  utmost  perfection.  We  must  observe,  that 
however  independent  the  proud  man  imagines  himself 
to  be  of  the  opinions  of  all  around  him,  he  must  form  his 
judgment  of  his  own  merits  from  some  standard  of  com- 
parison, by  some  laws  drawn  from  observation  of  what 
mankind  in  general,  or  those  whom  he  particulariy  es- 
teems, think  wise  or  amiable.  He  must  begin  then  in 
the  same  mantter  with  the  vain  man,  whom  he  despises, 
by  collecting  the  suffrages  of  others ;  if  he  selects,  with 
perfect  wisdom,  the  opinions  which  are  most  just,  he 
forms  his  character  upon  excellent  principles ;  and  the 
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more  steadily  he  abides  by  his  first  views,  the  moro  h^ 
icommands  and  obtains  respect.  But  if,  unfortunately, 
he  makes  a  mistake  at  first,  his  obstinacy  in  error  is  not 
to  be  easily  corrected,  for  he  is  not  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  disapprobation,  nor  by  the  partial  loss  of  the 
common  pleasures  of  sympathy.  The  vain  man,. on  the 
contrary,  is  in  danger,  let  him  form  his  first  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  ever  so  juslly,  of  changing  them  when 
he  happens  to  be  in  society  with  any  persons  who  de. 
not  agree  with  him  in  their  moral  opinions,  or  who  re- 
fuse him  that  applause  which  siipports  his  own  feeble 
self-approbation.  We  must,  in  education,  endeavour  to 
guard  against  these  opposite  dangers ;  we  must  enlighten 
the  understanding,  to  give  our  pupils  the  power  of  form- 
ing their  rules  of  conduct  rightly,  and  we  must  give  them 
^sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  abide  by  the  principles 
which  they  have  formed.  When  we  first  praise  chil- 
dren, we  must  be  careful  to  associate  pleasure  with 
those  things  which  are  really  deserviug  of  approbation. 
If  we  praise  them  for  beauty,  or  for  any  happy  expres- 
sions which  entertain  us,  but  which  entertain  us  merely, 
as  the  sprightly  nonsense  of  childhood,  we  create  vanity 
in  the  minds  of  our  pupils ;  we  give  them  false  ideas 
of  merit ;  and,  if  we  excite  them  to  exertions,  they  are 
not  exertions  directed  to  any  valuable  objects.  Praise 
is  a  strong  stimulus  to  industry  if  it  be  properly  man- 
aged ;  but  if  we  give  it  in  too  large  and  lavish  quantities 
early  in  life,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it'  loses  its  effect, 
and  yet  that  t\ie  patient  languishes  for  want  of  the  ex- 
citation which  custom  has  rendered  almost  essential  to 
his  existence.  We  say  the  patient^  for  this  mental  lan- 
guor may  be  considered  entirely  as  a  disease.  For  its 
cure  see  the  second  volume  of  zoonomia,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Vanity. 

Children  who  are  habituated  to  the  daily  and  hourly 
food  of  praise,  continually  require  this  sustenance  un- 
less they  are  attended  to ;  but  we  may  gradually  break 
bad  habits.  It^  is  said.,  that  some  animals  can  supply 
themselves  at  a  single  draught  with  what  will  quench 
their  thirst  for  many*  days.  The  human  animal  may, 
perhaps,  by  education,  be  taught  similar  foresight 
and  abstinence  in  the  management  of  his  thirst  for 
flattery.  Young  people  who  live  with  persons  that 
seldom  bestow  praise,  do  not  expect  that  stimulus ;  and 
they  are  content  if  they  discover  by  certain  signs^  Either 
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in  the  countenance,  manner,  or  tone  of  voice,  of  those 
who^  they  wish  to  please,  that  they  are  tolerably  well 
(Satisfied.  It  is  of  little  consequence  by  what  language 
approbation  is  conveyed,  whether  by  Words,  or  looks,  or 
by  that  silence  which  speaks  with  so  much  eloquence  ; 
bat  it  is  of  great  importance  that  our  pupils  should  set  a 
high  value  upon  the  expressions  of  our  approbation. 
They  will  value  it  in  proportion  to  their  esteem  and 
their  affection  for  us ;  we  include  in  the  word  esteem,  a 
belief  in  our  justice  and  in  our  discernment.  Expres- 
sions of  affection,  associated  with  praise,  not  only  in- 
crease the  pleasure,  but  they  alter  the  nature  of  that 
I)lea8ure ;  and  if  they  gratify  vanity,  they  at  the  s^me 
time  excite  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  The 
selfishness^  of  vanity  is  corrected  by  this  association ; 
and  the  two  pleasures  of  sympath)Land  self-compla- 
cency sliould  never,  when  we  can  avoid  it,  be  sepa- 
rated» 

Children  who  are  well  educated,  and  who  have  ac- 
quired an  habitual  desire  for  the  approbation  of  their 
niends,  may  continue  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  praise 
of  strangers,  or  of  common  acquaintance  ;  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  this  indifference  should  suddenly  be  conquered, 
because  the  greatest  part  of  the  pleasure  of  praise  in 
their  mind  depends  upon  the  esteem  and  affection  which 
they  feel  for  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  bestowed.  In- 
stead Of  desiring  that  our  pupils  should  entirely  repress, 
in  the  company  of  their  own  family,  the  pleasure  which 
they  feel  from  the  praise  that  is  given  to  them  by  their 
friends,  we  should  rather  indulge  them  in  this  natural 
expansion  of  mind ;  we  should  rather  permit  their  youth- 
ful vanity  to  display  itself  openly  to  those  whom  they 
most  love  and  esteem,  than  drive  them,  by  unreasonable 
severity,  and  a  cold  refusal  of  sympathy,  into  the  so* 
ciety  of  less  rigid  observers.  Those  who  Tiave  an  aver- 
sion to  vanity  will  not  easily  hear  with  its  uncultivated 
intenlperance  of  tongue ;  but  they  should  consider  that 
mtich  of  what  disgusts  them  is  owing  to  the  simplicity 
of  childhood,  which  must  be  allowed  time  to  learn  that 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others  which  teaches  nis  to 
restrain  our  own :  but  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  re- 
strain, lest  we  teach  hypocrisy  instead  of  strength  of 
mind  OT  real  humility.  If  we  expect  that  children 
should  excel,  and  should  not  know  that  they  excel,  we 
expect  impossibilities ;  we  expect,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
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telligence  and  stupidity.  If  we  desire  that  they  ishould. 
be  excited  by  praise,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  applause  which  they  have 
earned,  we  desire  things  that  are  incompatible.  If  we 
encourage  children  to  be  frank  and  sincere,  and  ye,t,  at 
the  same  time,  reprove  them  whenever  they  naturally 
express  their  opinions  of  themselves*  or  the  pleasurable 
feeli|igs  of  self-approbation,  we  shall  counteract  our 
own  wishes.  Instead  of  hastily  1)laming  children  for 
the  sincere  and  simple  expression  of  their  self-compla- 
cency, or  of  their  desire  for  the  approbation  of  others, 
Ve  should  gradually  point  out  to  them  the  truth — ^that 
those  who  refrain  from  that  display  of  their  own  per- 
fections wfiich  we  call  vanity,  in  fact  are  well  repaid  for 
the  constraint  which  they  put  upon  themselves  by  the 
superior  degree  of  respect  and  sympathy  which  th6y 
obtain ;  that  vain  people  ejffectually  counteract  their  own 
wishes,  and  meet  with  contempt  instead  of  admiration. 
By  appealing,  constantly,  when  we  praise,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pupils  themselves,  we  shall  at  once  teach 
them  the  habit  of  rejudging  flattery,  and  substitute,  by 
insensible  degrees,  patient,  steady  confidence  in  them- 
selves, for  the  wavering,  weak  impatience  of  vanity. 
In  proportion  as  any  one's  confidence  in  himself  in- 
creases', his  anxiety  for  the  applause  of  others  dimin- 
ishes :  people  are  very  seldom  vain  of  any  accomplish- 
ments in  which  they  obviously  excel,  but  they  frequently 
continue  to  be  vain  of  those  which  are  doubtful.  Where 
mankind  have  not  confirmed  their  own  judgment,  they 
are  restless,  and  continually  aim  either  at  convincing 
others  or  themselves  that  they  are  in  the  right.  Ho- 
garth, who  invented  i  new  and  original  manner  of  satir- 
ising the  follies  pf  mankind,  was  not  vain  of  his  tajent, 
but  was  extremely  vain  of  his  historical  paintings;  which 
Were  indifferent  peirformances.  Men  of  acknowledged 
literary  talents  «are  seldom  fond  oif  amateurs ;  but  if  they 
are  but  half  satisfied  of  their  own  superiority,  they  col- 
lect the  tribute  of  applause  with  avidity,  and  without 
discrimination  or  delibacy.  Voltaire  has  been  reproachedl 
with  treating  strangers  rudely  who  went  to  Feriiey  to 
see  and  admire  a  philosopher  as  a  prodigy.  Voltaire 
valued  his  time  more  than  he  did  this  vulgar  admiration ; 
his  visiters,  whose  understanding  had  not  gone  through 
exactly  the  same  process, — who  had  not,  probably,  been 
satisfied  with  public  applause,  and  who  set,  perhaps,  a 
20 
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considerable  value  upon  their  own  praise,  could  not 
comprehend  this  appearance  of  indifference  to  admira- 
tion in  Voltaire,  especially  when  it  was  well  known  that 
he  was  not  insensible  of  fame.  He  was,  at  an  advanced 
age,  exquisitely  anxious  about  the  fate  of  one  of  his 
tragedies ;  and  a  public  coronation  at  the  theatre  at 
Paris  had  power  to  inebriate  him  at  eighty-four.  Those 
who  have  exhausted  the  stijnulus  of  wine  may  yet  be 
intoxicated  by  opium.  The  voice  of  numbers  appears  to 
be  sometimes  necessary  to  give  delight  to  those  who 
have  been  fatigued  with  the  praise  of  individuals :  but 
this  taiste  for  acclamation  is  extremely  dangerous.  A 
multitude  of  good  judges  seldom  meet  together. 

By  a  slight  difference  in  their  manner  of  reasoning, 
two  men  of  abilities,  who  set  out  with  the  same  desire 
for  fame,  may  acquire  different  habits  of  pride  or  of  van- 
ity ;  the  one  may  value  the  number,  the  other  may  ap- 
preciate the  judgment  of  hid  admirers.  There  is  some- 
thing not  only  more  wise,  but  ^  more  elevated,  in  this 
latter  species  of  select  triumph ;  the  noise  is  not  so 
great ;  the  music  is  better.  "  If  I  listened  to  the  music 
of  praise,"  says  an  historian,  who  obviously  was  not  in- 
sensible to  its  charms,  "  I  was  more  seriously  satisfied 
with  >the  approbation  of  my  judges.  The  candour  of 
Dr.  Robertson  embraced  his  disciple.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Hume  overpaid  the  labour  of  ten  years."*  Surely  no 
one  can  be  displeased  with  this  last  generous  expres- 
sion of  enthusiasm ;  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with 
fiuffon,  when  he  ostentatiously  displays  the  epistles  of  a 
prince  and  an  ^mpress.f 

Perhaps,  by  pointing  out  at  proper  opportunities  the 
difference  in  our  feelings  with  respect  to  vulgar  and  re- 
fined vanity,  we  might  make  a  useful  impression  upon 
those  who  have  yet  their  habits  to  form.  The  conver- 
sion of  vanity  into  pride  is  not  so  difficult  a  process  as 
those,  who  have  not  analyzed  both,  might,  from'  the 
striking  difference  of  their  appearance,  imagine.  By 
the  opposite  tendencies  of  education,  opposite  charac- 
ters from  the  same  original  dispositions  are  produced. 
Cicero,  had  he  been  early  taught  to  despise  the  applause 

*  Gibbon.    Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings.r-Perhaps  Gibbon 
had  this  excellent  line  pf  Mrs.  Barbauld's  in  his  memory : 
"  And  pay  a  life  of  hardships  with  a  line.'* 
t  _See  Peltier's  state  of  Paris  in  the  years  1795  and  1796. 
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ot  the  multitude,  would  have  turned  away  like  the  proud 
philosopher,  who  asked  his  friends  what  absurdity  he 
had  uttered,  when  he  heard  the  populace  loud  in  accla- 
mations of  his  speech  ;  and  the  cynic  whose  vanity  was 
seen  through  the  holes  of  his  cloaks  might,  perhaps, 
by  a  slight  difference  in  his  education,  have  been  ren- 
dered ambitious  of  the  Macedonian  purple. 

In  attempting  to  conyert  vanity  into  pride,  we  must 
begin  by  ex(^rcising  the  vain  patient  in  forbearance  of 
present  pleasure ;  it  is  not  enough  to  convince  his  un- 
derstanding that  the  advantages  of  proud  humility  are 
great  i  he  may  be  perfectly  sensible  of  this,  and  may 
yet  have  so  httle  command  over  himself,  that  his  loqua- 
cious vanity  may  get  the  better,  from  hour  to  hour,  of 
his  be.ttejr  judgment.  Habits  are  not  to  be  instantane- 
ously conquered  by  reason ;  if  we  do  not  keep  this  fact 
in  our  remembrance,  we  shall  be  frequently  disappointed 
in  education;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  .end  by  thinking 
that  reason  can  do  nothing,  if  we  begin  by  thinking  that 
she  can  do  every  thing.  We  must  not  expect  that  a 
vain  child  should  suddenly  break  and  forget  all  his  past 
associations ;  but  we  may,  by  a  little  early  attention, 
prevent  much  of  the  trouble  of  curing,  or  converting, 
the  disease  of  vanity. 

When  children  first  begin  to  learn  accomplishments, 
or  to  apply  themselves  to  literature,  those  who  instruct 
are  apt  to  encourage  them  with  too  large  a  portion  of 
praise :  ,the  smallest  quantity  of  stimulus  that  can  produce 
the  exertion  we  desire^  should  be  used ;  if  we  use  more,  we 
waste  our  power,  and  injure  our  pupil.  As  soon  as 
habit  has  made  any  exertion  familiar,  and  consequently 
easy,  we  may  withdraw  the  original  excitation^  and  the 
exertion  will  still  continue.  In  learning,  for  instance, 
a  new  language,  at  first,  while  the  pupil  is  in  the  mid^t 
of  the  difficulties  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  and 
When,,  in  transition,  a  dictionary  is  wanted  at  every 
moment,  the  occupation  itself  cannot  be  very  agreea^ 
ble ;  but  we  are  excited  by  the  hope  that  our  labour  will 
every  day  diminish,  and  that  we  shall  at  last  enjoy  the 
entertainment  of  reading  useful  and  agreeable  books.v 
Children,  who  have  not  learned  by  experience  the  pleas- 
ures of  literature,  cannot  feel  this  hope  as  strongly  as 
we  do ;  we,  therefore,  excite  them  by  praise ;  but  by 
degrees  they  begin  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  success  and 
occupation ;  ^hei^ these  are  felt,  we  may  and  ought  to 
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withdraw  the  unnecessary  excitements  of  praise.  If 
we  continue,  we  mislead  the  child^s  mind ;  and,  while  we 
deprive  him  of  his  natural  reward,  we  give  him  a  facti- 
tious taste.  When  any  moral  habit  is  to  be  acquired, 
or  when  we'  wish  that  our  pupil  Should  cure  himself  of 
any  fault,  we  must  employ  at  first  strong  excitement, 
and  reward  with  warmth  and  eloquence  of  approbation ; 
when  the  fault  is  conquered,  when  the  virtue  is  acquired, 
the  extraordinary  excitement  should  be  withdrawn,  imd 
all  this  should  not  be  done  with  an  air  of  mystery  and 
artifice;  the  child  should  know  all  that  ^e  do,  and  why 
we  do  it ;  the  sooner  he  learns  how  his  own  mind  is 
managed,  the  better — the  sooner  he  will  assist  in  his 
own  education. 

Everybody  must  have  observed,  that  languor  of  mind 
succeeds  to  the  intoxication  of  vanity  ;  if  we  can  avoid 
the  intoxication,  we  shall  avoid  the  languor.  Common 
sayings  often  imply  those' sensible  observations  which 
philosophers,  when  they  theorize  only,  express  in  other 
words.  We  frequently  hear  it  said  to  a  child,  "  Praise 
spoils  you;  my  praise  did  you  harm;  you  can't  bear 
praise  well ;  you  grow  conceited ;  you  become  idle ;  you 
are  good  for  nothing,  because  you  have  been  too  much 
flattered."  All  these  expressions  show  that  the  conse- 
qiiences  of  over-stimulating  the  mind  by  praise  have 
been  vaguely  taken  notice  of  in  education ;  but  no  gen- 
eral rules  have  been  deduced  from  these  observations. 
With  children  of  different  habits  and  temperaments,  the 
same  degree  of  excitement  acts  differently,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  fix  upon  any  positive  quantity  fit 
for  all  dispositions— the  quantity  niust  be^  relative ;  but 
Ve  niay,  perhaps,  fix  upon  a  criterion  by  which,  in  most 
cases,  the  proportion  may  be  ascertained.  The  golden 
rule,*  whicn  an  eminent  physician  has  given  to  the  med- 
ical world,  for  ascertaining  the  necessary  and  useful 
quantity  of  stimulus  for  weak  and^  feverish  patients, 
may,  with  advantage,  be  applied  in  education.  When- 
ever praise  produces  the  intoxication  of  vanity,  it  is 
hurtful;. whenever  the  appearances  of  vanity  diminish 
in  consequence  of  praise,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  it 
does  good,  that  it  increases  the  pupils  confidence  in 
himself,  and  his  strength  of  mind.  We  repeat,  that  per- 
sons who  have  confidence  in  themselves  may  be  proud, 

*  See  Zoononra,  vol  i.  p»99.  • 
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Init  are  never  vain ;  that  vanity  cannot  support  herself 
without  the  concurring  flatteiy  of  others ;  pride  is  sat- 
isfied with  his  own  approbation.  In  the  education  of 
children  who  are  more  inclined  to  pride  than  to  vanity, 
we  must  present  large  objects  to  the  understandings,  and 
large  motives  must  be  used  to  excite  voluntary  exer- 
tion. If  the  understanding,  of  proud  people  be  not  early 
cultivated,  they  frequently  &x  upon  some  false  ideas  of 
honour  or  dignity,  to  which  they  are  resolute  martyrs 
through  life.  Thus  the-  high-born  Spaniards,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  toreason  from  the  imperfect  history  of  na- 
tional character,— the  Spaniards,  who  associate  the  ideas 
of  dignity  and  indolence,  would  rather  submit  to  the  evils 
of  poverty  than  to  the  imaginary  disgrace  of  working 
for  their  bread.  Volney,  and  the  Baron  de  Tott,  give 
us  some  furious  instances  of  the  pride  of  the  Turks, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  taught  any  useful  arts 
by  foreigners.  To  show  how  early  associations  are 
formed  and  supported  by  pride,  we  need  but  recollect^ 
•  the  anecdote  of  the  child  mentioned  by  De  Tott.*  The 
Baron  de  Tott  bought  a  pretty  toy  for  a  present  for  a 
little  Turkish  friend,  but  the  child  was  too  proud  to  seem 
pleaired  with  the  toy ;  the  chiM^s  grandfather  came  into 
the  room,  saw,  and  wae  delighted  with  the  toy,  sat  down 
on  the  carpet,  and  played  with  it  untS  he  broke  it.  We 
like  the  second  childhood  of  the  grandfather  better  than 
the  premature  old  age  of  the  grandson. 

The  self-command  which  the  fear  of  disgrace  ensfiires, 
can  produce  either  great  virtues  or  great  vices.  Re« 
venge  and  generosity  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  found  in  their 
highest  state  among  nations  aiid  individuals  character- 
ized 1^  pride.  The  early  objects  which  are  associated 
with  the  idea  of  honour  in  the  mind,  are  of  great  conse- 
quence; but  it  is  yet  of  more  consequence  to  teadi 
proud  minds  early  to  bend  to  the  power  of  reason^  or 
rather  to  glory  in  being  governed  by  reason.  They 
should  be  instructed^  that  the  only  possible  means  of 
maintaining  their  opinions  among  persons  of  sense,  is 
to  support  them  by  imaiMwerable  arguments*  They 
^ould  be  taught  that,  to  secure  respect,  they  must  de- 
serve it ;  and  their  self-denial  or  self-command,  should 
never  obtain  that  tadit  admiration  which  they  most  value, 
except  wiiere  it  is  exerted  for  utteM  and  rational  pur-* 

*  See  De  Tm*»  licDioin,  p.  138,  a  note. 
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poses.  The  constant  custom  of  appealing  in  the  last 
resort,  to  the^  own  judgment,  which  distinguishes-  the 
proud  from  the  vain,  makes  it  peculiarly  necessary  that 
the  judgment,  to  which  so  much  is  trusted,  should  be 
highly  cultivated.  A  vain  roan  may  be  tolerably  well 
conducted  in  life  by  a  sensible  friend ;  a  proud  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  conduct  himself  perfectly  well,  be- 
cause he  will  not  accept  of  any. assistance.  It  seems 
that  some  proud  people  confine  their  benevolent  virtues 
within  a  ^mailer  sphere  than  others ;  they  value  only 
their  own  relations,  their  friends,  their  country,  or  what- 
ever is  connected  with  themselves.  This  species  of 
pride  may  be  corrected  by  the  same  means  which  are 
used  to  increase  sympathy.*  Those  who,  either  from 
temperament,  example,  or  accidental  circumstances, 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  repressing  and  commanding 
their  emotions,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
selfish  and  insensible.  In  the  present  times,  when  the 
affectation  of  sensibility  is  to  be  dreaded,  we  should 
rather  encourage  that  species  of  pride  which  disdainS' 
to  display  tlie  affections  of  the  heart.  *'  You  Romans 
ti^iumph  over  your  tears,  and  call  it  virtue ;  I  triumpk 
in  my  tears,"  says  Caractacus ;  his  tears  were  respect- 
able, but  in  general,  the  Roman  triumph  would  command 
the  most  sympathy. 

Some  people  attribute  to  pride  all  expressions  of  con- 
fidence in  one's  self;  these  maybe  offensive  to  cooimon 
society,  but  they  are  sometimes  powerful  over  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  where  they  are  genuine,  mark  somewhat 
superior  in  character.  Much  of  the  effect  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's eloquence,  ^luch  of  his  transcendent  influence  in 
public,  must  be  attributed  to  the  confidenee  which  he 
showed  In  his  own  superiority.  "  I  trample  upon  imr 
possibilities !"  was  an  exclamation  which  no  inferior 
mind  would  dare  to  make.  Would  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  permitted  any  one  but  Lord  Chatham  to  an- 
swer an  oration  by,  "  Tell  me,  gentle  shepherd,  where  1" 
The  danger  of  failing,  the  hazard  that  he  runs  of  becom- 
ing ridiculous  who  verges  upon  the  moral  dublime,  is 
taken  into  our  account  when  we  judge  of  the.  action, 
and  we  pay  involuntary  tribute  to  courage  and  success : 
but  how  miserable  is  the  fate  of  the  man  who  rnktakeii 
'his  own  poWers,  and  upon  trial  is  unable  to  support  his 

*  See  Sympathy. 
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assooied  superiority ;  mankind  revenge  themselves 
.  without  mercy  upon  his  ridiculous  pride,  eager  to  teach 
him  the  difference  between  insolence  and  magnanimity. 
Young  people  inclined  to  overrate  their  own  talents,  or 
to  undervalue  the  abilities  of  others,  should  frequently 
have  instances  given  to  them  from  real  life,  of  the  mor- 
tifications and  disgrace  to  which  imprudent  boasters 
expose  themselves.  Where  they  are  able  to  demon- 
strate their  own  abilities,  they  run  ho  risk  in  speaking 
with  decent  confidehee;  but  where  their  success  de- 
pends, in  any  degree,  either  upon  fortune  or  qpinion, 
they  should  never  run  the  bastard  of  presumption.  Mod- 
esty prepossesses  mankind  in  favour  of  its  possessor, 
ana  has  the  advantage -of  being  both  graceful  and^eafe : 
this  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  crafty  Ulysses, 
who  neither  raised  his  eyes  nor  stretched  his  sceptred 
hand  "  when  he  first  rose  to  speak."  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  this  artificial  modesty ;  its  trick  is  soon 
discovered,  and  its  sameness  of  dissimulation  presently 
disgusts.  Prudence  should  prevent  young  people  from 
hazardous  boasting;  and  good-nature  and  good  sense, 
which  constitute  rea^  politeness,  will  restrain  them  from 
obtruding  their  merits  to  the  mortification  of  their  com- 
panions :  but  we  do  not  expect  from  them  total  igno- 
rance of  their  own  comparative  merit.  The  affectation 
of  humility,  when  carried  to  the  extreme,  to  which  all 
affectation  is  liable  to  be  carried,  appears  full  ^s  ridicu- 
lous, as  troublesome,  and  as  offensive  as  any  of  the  graces 
of  vanity  or  the  airs  of  pride.  Young  people  are  cured 
of  presumption  by  mixing,  with  society,  but  they  are  not 
so  easily  cured  of  any  species  of  affectation. 

In  the  chapter  on  female  accomplishments,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  that  the  enlargement  of  un- 
derstanding in  the  fair  sex  which  must  result  from  their 
increasing  knowledge,  will  necessarily  correct  the  femi- 
nine foibles  of  vanity  and  affectation. 

Strong,  prophetic,  eloquent  praise,  like  that  which 
the  great  Lord  Chatham  bestowed  on  his^son,  would 
rather  inspire,  in  a  generous  soul,  noble  emulation,  than 
paltry  vanity.  "  On  this  boy,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  son's  head,  "descends  my  mantle,  with  a 
double  portion  of  my  spirit !"  Philip!s  praise  of  his  son 
Alexander,  when  the  boy  rode  the  unmanageable  horse.* 

♦  See  Plutarch. . 
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is  another  instance  of  the  kind  of  praise  capable  of 
exciting  ambition. 

As  to  ambition,  we  nrast  decide  what  species  of  am- 
bition.we  mean,  before  we  can  determine  whether  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged  or  repressed ;  whether  it  should 
be  classed  among  virtues  or  vices;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  adds  to  the  happinese  or  misery  of  human 
creatures.  "  The  inordinate  desire  of  fame,"  wbdch 
often  destroys  the  lives  of  millions  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  ideas  of  military  enthusiasm,  is  justly 
classed  among  the  ^*  diseases  ofifoliHon:'*'*  for  itsdesciip. 
tion  and  cure  we  refer  to  S^nomia,  vol.  ii.  Achilles 
will  there  appear  to  his  admirers^  perhaps,  in  a  new  light 

The  ambition  to  rise  in  Uie  work)  usually  implies  a 
mean,  sordid  desire  of  riches,  or  what  are  called  hon- 
ours, to  be  obtained  by  the  common  arts  of  pohtical 
intrigue,  by  cabal  to  win  popular  favour,  or  by  address 
to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  the  great.  The  -expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  been  governed  durinff  their 
lives  by  this  passion,  if  passion  it  may  be  called,  does 
not  show  that  it  can  confer  much  happiness,  either  in 
the  pursuit  or  attainment  of  its  olijects.  See  Bubb 
Doddington*s  Diary,  a  most  useful  book;  a  journal  of 
the  petty  anxieties,  and  constant  dependance,  to  which 
an  ambitious  courtier  is  necessarily  subjected.  See 
also  Mirabeau's  "  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin,''  for  a  picture  of  a  man  of  great  abilities  degraded 
by  the  same  species  of  low,  unprincipled  porapetition. 
We  may  find  in  these  books,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  examples 
which  will  strike  young  and  generous  minds,  and  which 
may  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  the  objects  and  the 
jneans  of  vulgar  ambition.  There  is  a  more  noble  am- 
bition, by  which  the  enthusiastic  yOuth,  perfect  in  the 
theory  of  all  the  virtues,  and  warm  with  yet  unextin- 
guished benevolence,  is  apt  to  be  seized;  his  heart 
beats  with  the  hope  of  immortalizing  himself  by  noble 
actions ;  he  forms  extensive  plans  for  the  improvement 
and  the  happiness  of  his  fetloW-creatures ;  he  feels  the 
want  of  power  to  carry  these  into  eifect;  power  be- 
comes the  object  of  his  wishes.  In  tTie  pursuit,  in  the 
attainment  of  this  object  j  bow  are  his  feelings  changed! 
M.  Necker,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  French 
finance,*  paints,  with  much -eloquence,  and  with  an  ap- 

*  Necker  surT Administration  des  l^^nsnces  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  98 
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pearaDco  of  perfect  truth,  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  virtoe 
and  genius,  before  and  after  the  attainment  of  political 
power.  The  moment  when  a  minister  takes  possession 
of  his  place,  surrounded  by  crowds  and  congratulations, 
is  well  described ;  and  the  succeeding  moment,  when 
clerks  with  immense  portfolios  enter,  is  a  stdkuig  con- 
trast. Examples  from  romance  can  never  have  such  « 
powerful  effect  upon  the  mind,  as  those  which  are  taken 
from  real  life ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  just  and  lively 
representation  of  situations  and  passions  resembling 
reality,  fictions  may  convey  useful  moral  lessons.  In 
the  Cyropaedia  there  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
day  spent  by  the  victorious  Cyrus,  giving  audience  to 
the  unmanageable  multitude,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon 
had  accomplished  the  fulness  of  his  ambition.* 

It  has  been  observed,  that  these  examples  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  objects  of  ambition  to  happiness,  sel- 
dom make  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
ambitious.  This  may  arise  from  two  causes ;  from  the 
reasoning  Aicultjr's  not  having  ifeea  sufficiently  culti- 
vated, or  from  the  habits  of  ambition  being  formed  be- 
fore proper  examples  are  presented  to  the  judgment  for 
comparison.  Some  ambitious  people,  when  they  reason 
coolly,  feel  and  acknowledge  the  folly  of  their  pursuits; 
but  still,  from  the  force  of  habit,  they  act  immediately 
in  obedience  to  the  motives  which  they  condemn : 
others,  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  reason 
firmly ,^  believe -themselves  to  be  in  the  right  in  the 
choice  of  their  o(>jects ;  and  they  cannot  cowprehend 
the  arguments  which  are  used  by  those  who  have  not 
the  same  way  of  thinking  :as  themselves.  If  we  fairly 
place  facts  before  you^  people  who  have  been  ha- 
bituated to  reason*  aiid  who  have  iiot  yet  been  inspired 
with  the  passion  or  enslaved  by  the  habits  of  vuJ^pr 
ambition,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  be  easily 
effaced  iirom  the  memory^  ^nd  that  they  will  iftflijiettoe 
the  conduct  through  life. 

It  sometinriieB  happens  to  men  of  a  souiid  understand- 
ing and  a  philosophic  turn  -of  mind,  that  their  ambition 
decreases  with  their  experience.  They  begin  with 
some  ardour,  perhaps,  an  ambitious  pursuit ;  but  by  de- 
grees they  find  the  pleasure  of  the  occupation  sufficient 
without  the  fame,  which  was  their  original  object.    This 

•  OftvprnAm^  v«d.  ii.  page  WB 
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is  the  same  process  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
minds  of  children  >^with  respect  to  the  pleasures  of  litera- 
ture, and  th^' taste  for  sugarplnms. 

Happy  the  child  who  can  be  taught  to  improve  him- 
self without  the  stimulus  of  sweetmeats  \  Happy  the 
man  who  can  preserve  activity  without  the  excitements 
of  ambition ! 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

BOOKS. 

T^E  lirst  books  which  are  now  usually  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  child,  are  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons:  they  are 
by  far  the  best  books  of  the  kind  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared;  those  only  who  know  the  difficulty  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  compositions  in  education,  can  sincerely 
rejoice,  that  the  admirable  talents  of  such  a  writer  have 
been  employed  in  such  a  work.  We  shall  not  apologize 
for  offering  a  few  remarks  on  some  passages  in  these 
little  books,  because  we  are  convinced  that  we  shall 
not  offend. 

Lessons  for  Children  from  three  to  four  years  oid, 
should,  we  think,  have  been  lessons  for  children  from 
four  to  five  years  old ;  few  read,  or  ought  to-read,  before 
that  age. 

"  Charles  shall  have  a  pretty  new  lesson.*' 

In  this  sentence  the  words  pretty  and  new  ayp  asso- 
ciated;  but  they  represent  ideas  which  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  in  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  love  of  novelty  is 
cherished  in  the  minds  of  children  by  the  common  ex- 
pressions that  we  use  to  engage  them  to  do  what  we 
desire.  "  You  shall  have  a  ne^  whip,  a  new  hat,**  are 
improper  modes  of  expression  to  k  child.  We  have 
peen  a  boy  who  had  literally  twenty  new  whips  in  one 
year,  and  we  were  present  when  his  father,  to  comfort 
himwhen  he  was  in  pain,  went  out  to  buy  him  a  new 
whip,  though  he  had  two  or  three  -scattered  about  the 
room. 

The  description,  in  the  first  part  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
Lessons,  of  the  naughty  boy  who  tormented  the  robin, 
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ind  who  was  afterward  supposed  to  be  ea|:en  by  bears, 
is  more  objectionable  than  any  in  the  book:  the  idea 
of  killing  is  in  itself  very  complex,  and,  if  explained,  • 
serves  only  to  excite  terror ;  and  how  can  a  child  be 
made jto  comprehend  why  a  cat  should  catch  mice  and 
not  kill  birds ;  or  why  should  this  species  of  honesty  be 
expected  from  an  animalof  prey  1 

**  1  want  my  dinner." 

Does  Charles  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  he  eats  is 
his  own,  and  that  he  must  have  his  dinner  t  These  and 
similar  expressions  are  words  of  course ;  but  young 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  them :  if  they  are 
permitted  to  assume  the  tone  of  command,  the.  feelings 
of  impatience  and  ill-temper  quickly  follow,  and  children 
become  the  little  tyrants  of  a  family.  Property  is  a 
word  of  which  young  people  have  general* ideas,  and 
they  may,,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  prevented  from 
claiming  things  to  which  they  have  no  right.  Mrs. 
Barbaum  has  judiciously  chosen  to  introduce  a  little 
boy's  daily  history  in  tliese  books ;  all  children  are  ex- 
tremely interested  for  Charles,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
expect,  that  every  thing  which  happens  to  him  is  to 
happen  to  them ;  and  they  believe  that  every  thing  he 
does  is  right ;  therefore,  his  biographer  should,  in 
another  edition,  revise  any  of  his  expressions  which 
may  mislead  the  future  tribe  of  his  little  imitators. 

"  Maid,  come  and  dress  Charles." 

After  what  we  have  already  said  with  respect  to  ser- 
vants, we' ne6d  only  observe,  that  this  sentence  for 
Charles  should  not  be  read  by  a  child;  and  that' in 
which  the  maid  is  said  to  bring  home  a  gim,  &c.,  it  is 
easy  to  strike  a  pencil  line  across.  All  the  passages 
which  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted  in  these 
excellent  little  books,  have  been  carefully  obliterated 
before  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  by  a 
mother  who  knew  the  danger  of  early  false  associ- 
ations. ^ 

"  Little  boys  don't  isat  butter." 

"  Nobody  wears  a  hat  in  the  House."    - 

This  is  a  very  common  method  of  speaking,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  proper  towards  children.  Affirmative 
sentences  should  always  express  real  facts.  Charles 
must  know  that  some  little  boys  do  eat  butter ;  and  that 
some  people  wear  their  hats  in  their  houses.  This 
mode  of  expression,  **  Nobody  does  that !" — **  Every. 
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body  doe3  this !"  lays  the  foiindatioa  for  prejudice  in 
the  mind.  This  is  the  language  of  fashion,  whichi 
more  than  conscience,  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

*'  I  want  some  wine." 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell  Charles,  in  reply  to  this 
speech,  that  wine  is  not  good  for  him,  than  to  say, 
"  Wine  for  little  boys!  I  never.heard  of  such  a  thing!" 
If  Charles  were  to  be  ill,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to 
give  him  wine ;  or  were  he  to  see  another  child  drink  it, 
he  would  lose  confidence  in  what  w^is'said  to  liim.  We 
should  be  very  careful  of  our  words,  if  we  expect  our 
pupils  to  have  confidence  in  us ;  and  if  they  have  not, 
we  need  not  attempt  to  educate  them. 
.  "  The  moon  shines  at  night,  when  the  sun  has  gone 
to  bed."  . 

^  When  the  sun  is  out  of  sight  would  be  more  correct, 
though  not  so  pleasing,  perhaps,  to  the  young  reader. 
'  It  is  very  proper  to  teach  a  child,  that  when  the  sim  dis- 
appears, when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  it  is  the 
time  when  most  animals  go  to  rest ;  but  we  should  no( 
do  this  by  giving  so  false  an  idea,  as  that  the  sun  is  gone 
to  bed.  £very  thing  relative  to  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child ;  we  should, 
therefore,  be  careful  to  prevent  his  forming  erroneous 
opinions.  We  should  wait  for  a  riper  peri(3  of  his  un- 
derstanding before  we  attempt  positive  instruction  upon 
abstract  subjects. 

The  enumeration  of  the  months  in  the  year,  the  days 
in  the  week,  of  metals,  &c.,  forms  excellent  lessons  for  a 
child  who  is  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read.  The  clas- 
sification of  animals  into  quadrupeds,  bipeds,  &c.,  is 
another  useful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  vrhich  children 
should  be  taught  to  generalize  their  ideas.  The  pathetic 
description  of  the  poor  timid  hare  running  from  the  hunt> 
ers,  will  leave  an  impression  upon  the  young  and  humane 
heart,  which  may,  perhaps,  save  the  life  of  many  a  hare. 
The  poetic  beauty  and  eloquent  simplicity  of  many  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons,  cultivate  the  imagination  .of 
children  and  their  taste,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  description  of  the  wliite  swan^  with  her  long 
arched  neck,  "winning  her  easy  way"  through  the 
waters, is  beautiful;  so  is  that  of- the  nightingale  singing 
upon  her  lone  bush  by  moonlight.  Poetic  descriptions 
of  real  objects  are  well  suited  to  children ;  apostrophe 
and  personification  they  understand;  but  all  allegoric 
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poetry  is  difficult  to  manage  for  them,  because  they  mis- 
take the  poetic  attributes  for  reality,  and  they  acquire 
false  and  confused  ideas.  With  regret,  children  close 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  little  books,  and  parents  become  yet 
more  sensible  of  their  ralue,  when  they  perceive  that 
none  can  be  found  immediately  to  supply  their  place,  or 
to  continue  the  course  of  agreeable  id^as  which  they 
have  raised  in  the  young  pupiPs  imagination. 

"J^venings  at  Home'*  do  not  immediately  join  to 
Lessons  for  Children  from  three  to  four  years  old ;  and 
we  know  not  where  to  find  any  books  to  fill  the  interval 
properly.  The  "popular  character  of  any  book  is  easilj 
iearned,  and  its  general  merit  easily  ascertained ;  this 
may  satisfy  careless,  indolent  tutors,  but  a  more  minute 
investigation  is  necessary  to  pareftts  who  are  anxious 
for  the  happiness  of  their  family,  or  desirous  to  improve 
the  art  of  education.  Such  parents  ^ill  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  look  over  every  page  of  a  book  before  it  is 
trusted  to  their  children ;  it  is  an  ardudus  task,  but  none 
can  be  too  arduous  for  the  enlightened  Energy  of  parental 
affection.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  mother  of  a 
family,  who  has  never  trusted  any  book  to  her  children 
without  having  first  examined  it  herself  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention ;  her  care  has  been  repaid  with  that 
success  in  education  which  such  care  can  alone  ensure. 
We  have  several  books  before  us  marked  by  her  pencil, 
and  volumes  which,  having  undergone  some  necessary 
operations  by  her  scissors,  would,  in  their  mutilated 
state,  shock  the  sensibility  of  a  nice  librarian.  But 
shall  the  education  of  a  family  be  sacrificed  to^  the 
beauty  of  a  page,  or  even  to  the  binding  of  a  book! 
Few  books  can  safely  be  given  to  children  without  the 
previous  use  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  scissors. 
In  the  books  which  we  have  before  us,  in  their  corrected  ^• 
state',  we  see  somdijrnes  a  few  words  blotted  out ;  some-" 
times  half  a  page,^metimes^niany  pages  are  cut  out. 
In  turning  over  the  feaves  of  "  The  Children's  Friend," 
we  perceive  that  the  different  ages  at  which  different 
stories  should  be  read,  have  been  marked;  and  we  were 
surprised  to  meet  with  some  stories  marked  for  six 
years  old  and  some  for  sixteen,  in  the  same  volume. 
We  see  that  differedft  stories  have  been  marked  with  the 
initials  of  different  names,  by  this  cautious  mother,  who 
considered  the  temper  and  habits  of  her  children,  as 
well  as  their  ages. 

21 
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As  far  as  these  siotes  refer  peculiarly  .to  her  own 
family,  they  cannot  be  of  use  to  the  public ;  but  the 
principles  which  governed  a  judicious  parent  in  her 
selection,  must  be  capable  of  universal  application. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  we 
should  preserve  children  from  the  knowledge  of  any 
vice  or  any  folly,  of  which  the  idea  has  never  yet 
entered  their  minds,  and  which  they  are  not  necessarily 
disposed  to  learn  by  early  example.  Children  who  have 
never  lived  with  servants,  who  have  never  associated 
with  ill-educated^  companions  of  their  own  age,  and 
who,  in  their  own  family,  have  heard  nothing  but  good 
conversation,  and  seen  none  but  good  examples,  will,  |n 
their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  whole  dispo- 
sition, be  not  only  free  from  many  of  the  faults  common 
among  children,  but  they  will  absolutely  have  no  idea 
that  there  are  such  faults.  The  language  of  children 
who  have  heard  no  language  but  what  is  good,  must  be 
correct.  On  the  contrary,  children  who  hear. a  mixture 
of  low  and  high  vulgarity  ^before  their  own  habits  are 
fixed,  must,  whenever  they  speak,  continually  blunder ; 
they  have  no  rule  to  guide  their  judgment  in  their  se- 
lection from  the  variety  of  dialects  which  tljey  hear  f 
probably  they  may  often  be  reproved  for  their  mistakes, 
but  these  reproofs  will  be  of  no  avail  while,  the^  pupils 
continue  to  be  puzzled  between  the  example  of  the 
nursery  and  of  the  drawing-room.  It  will  cost  much 
time  and  pains  to  correct  these  defects,  which  might 
have  been  with  little  difficulty  prevented.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  bad  habits.  Falsehood,  caprice,  dis- 
honesty, obstinacy,  revenge,  and  all  the  train  of  vices 
which  are  the  consequences  of  mistakeh  or  neglected 
education,  which  are  learned  by  bad  example^  and  which 
arie  not  inspired  by  nature,  need  scarcely  be  known  to 
children  whose  minoB  have  from  their  infancy  been 
happily  regulated.  Such  children  should  sedulously  be 
kept  n-om  contagion.  No  books  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  this  happy  class  of  children,  but  such  as  pre- 
sent the  best  models  of  virtue:  therais  no  occasion  to 
shock  them  with  caricatures  of  vice.  Such  caricatures 
they  will  not  even  understand  to  be  well  drawn,  because 
they  are  unacquainted  with  any  thing  like  the  originals. 
Examples  to  deter  them  from  faults  to  which  they  have 
no  propensity  must  be  useless,  and  may  be  dangerous. 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  book  written  iii  bad  language 
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should  never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child  who  speaks 
correctly ;  a  book,  exhibiting  instances  of  vice,  should 
never  be  given  to  a  child  who  thinks  and  acts  correctly. 
The  love  of  novelty  and  of  imitation  is  so  strong  in 
children,  that  even  for  the  pleasure  of  imitating  charac- 
ters described  in  a  book,  or  actions  which  strike  them 
as  singular,  they  often  commit  real  faults. 

To  this  danger  of  catching  faults  by  sympathy,  chil- 
dren of  the  greatest  simplicity  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
liable,  because  they  least  understand  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  actions  which  they  imitate. 

During  the  age  of  imitation,  children  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  bad  examples  until  their 
habits  are  formed,  and  until  they  have  net  only  the 
sense  to  choose,  but  the  fortitude  to  abide  by,  their  own 
choice.  It  may  be  said,  that  "  children  mijst  know  that 
vice  exists ;  that,  even  among  their  own  companions, 
there  are  some  who  have  bad  dispositions ;  they  cannot 
mix  even  in  the  society  of  children,  without  seeing  ex- 
amples which  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  avoid." 

These  remarks  are  just  with  regard  to  pupils  who 
are  intended  for  a  public  school,  and  no  great  nicety  in 
the  selection  of  their  books  is  necessary ;  but  we  are 
now  speaking  of  children  who  are  to  be  brought  up  in  a 
private  family.  Why  should  they  be  prepared  to  mix 
in  the  society  of  children  who  have  bad  habits  or  bad 
dispositions  ?  Children  should  ilot  be  educated  for  the 
society  of  children ;  nor  should  they  live  in  that  society 
during  their  education.  We  must  not  expect  from  then) 
premature  prudence,  and  all  the  social  ♦irtucs,  before 
we  have  taken  any  measures  to  produce  these  virtues, 
or  this  tardy  prudence.  In  private  education,  there  is 
little  chance  that  one  error  should  balance  another ;  the 
experience  of  the  pupil  is  much  confined;  the  examples 
which  he  sees  are  not  so  numerous  and  various  as  to 
counteract  each  other.  Nothing,  theref<jre,  must  be 
expected  from  the  counteracting  inflaence  of  opposing 
causes ;  nothing  should  be  trusted  to  chance.  Experi- 
ence must  preserve  one  uniform  tenor ;  and  examples 
must  be  selected  with  circumspection.  The  less  chil- 
dren associate  with  companions  of  their  own  age,  the 
less  they  know  of  the  world ;  the  stronger  their  taste  for 
literature  •  the  more  forcible  will  be  the  impression  that 
will  be  made  upon  them  by  the  pictures  of  life,  and  the 
characters  and  sentiments  which  they  meet  with  in 
L2 
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books.  Books  for  such  childreo  ought  to  be  tifted  by 
an  academy*  of  enlightened  parents. 
'  Without  particular  examples,  the  most  obvious  truths 
are  not  l»ought  home  to  our  business.  We  shall  select 
a  few  examples  from  a  work  of  high  and  deserved  rep- 
utation, from  a  work  which  we  much  admire,  *'  Ber- 
quin's  Children's  Kriend.'*  We  jdo  not  mean  to  criticise 
this  work  as  a  literary  production ;  but  simply  to  point 
out  to  parents,  that,  even  in  the  best  books  for  children, 
much  must  still  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  preceptor ; 
much  in  the  choice  of  stories,  and  particular  passages 
suited  to  different  pupils. 
■  In  ''  The  Children's  Friend,''  there  are  several  stories 
Well  adapted  to  one  class  of  children,  but  entirely  unfit 
for  another.  In  the  story  called  the  Hobgoblixi,  Antonia, 
a  little  girl,  '*  who  has  been  told  a  hundred  foolish  stories 
by  her  maid,  particularly  one  about  a  black-faced  gob^ 
liu,"  is  represented  as  making  a  lamentable  outcry  at 
the  sight  of  a  chimneysweeper;  first  she  runs  for 
refuge  to  the  kitchen,  the  last  place  to  which  she  should 
run)  tden  to  thepaatry^  thence  she  jumps  out  of  the 
window:,  '*  half  dead  with  terror,"  ancU  in  the  elegant 
language  of  the  translator,  almost  splits  her  throat  with 
crying  out  Help  I  Help  /—In  a  few  minutes  she  discovers 
her  error,  is  heartily  ashamed,  and  '*  ever  afterward 
Antonia  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  silly  atories,  told  by 
sjUy  people,  of  hobgoblins  and  the  like,  to  frighten 
her." 

For  children  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  hear 
the  hundred  polish  stories  of  a  fooli&h  maid,  this 
apparition  of  the  chimney-sweeper  is  well  managed ; 
though,  perhaps,  ridicule  might  not  effect  so  sudden  a 
cure  in  ajil  cases  as  it  did  ia  that  pf  Antonia.  -  By  chil- 
dren who>  have  not  acquired  terrors  of  the  black-faced 
gobirn,  and  who  have  not  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
kitchen  and  the  pantry,  this  story  should  never  be  read. 

''  The  IttUe  naiss  deceived  by  her  maid,"  who  takes 
her  mamma's  keys  out  oT  her  drawers,  and  steals  sugar 
and  tea  for  her  maid,  that  she  mayliave  the  oleasure 
of  playing  with  a  cousin  whom  her  mother  had  for- , 
bidden  her  to  see,  is  not  an  example  that  need  be  intro- 
duced into  any  well-regulated  familv.  The  ^cture  of 
Amflia's  misery  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

*  See  Academie  della  Crusca. 
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Terror  and  pity,  we  are  told  by  the  tragic  poets,  purify 
the  mind ;  hot  there  %re  minda  that  do  not  require  this 
speeies  of  purification.  Powerful  antidotes  are  neces- 
sary to  combat  powerful  poisons ;  but  where  no  poison 
has  been  imbibed*  are  not  antidotes  more  dangerous 
than  useful  ?  - 

The  stories  caUed  ''  The  Little  Gamblers,  Blind  Man's 
Buff,  and  Honesty  the  best  Policy,"  are  atones  which 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  bad  children,  but  they 
should  never  be  given  to  those  of  another  description. 
The  young  genUemen  who'  cheat  at  cards,  and  who 
pocket  silver  fish,  should  have  no  admittance  anywhere. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  put  eMdren  upon  theur  guard 
against  associates  whom  they  are  not  likely  to  meet ; 
nor  need  we  introduce  The  Vulgar  and  Mischievous 
Schoolboy  to  any  but  schoolboys.  Martin,  who  throws 
sguibs  at  people  in  the  street,  who  fastens  rabbits' 
tails  behind  their  backs,  who  fishes  for  their  wigs, 
who  sticks  up  pins  in  his  friends'  chairs,  who  carries  a 
hideous  mask  in  his  pocket  to  frighten  little  children, 
and  who  is  himself  frightened  into  repentance  by  a 
'  spectre  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  is  a  very  objectionable, 
though  an  excellent  dramatic,  character.  The  part  of 
the  spectre  is  played  by  the  groom ;  this  is  ill-con* 
trived  in  a  drama  for  children ;  grooms  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  entertainments ;  and  Caosar, 
who  is  represented  as  a  pleasing  character,  should  not 
be  supposed  to  make  the  postillion  a  party  in  his  in^ 
veotions. 

**  A  good  heart  eomffensates  for  many  tin^ucre^'oni,"  is 
a  dangerous  title  for  a  play  for  yoqng  people ;  because 
many  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  and  in  settling  how  many, 
ibe  calculations  of  parents  and  children  may  vary  ma- 
terially. This  little  play  is  so  charmingly  written, 
the  character  of  the  imprudent  and  generous  Frederick 
is  so  likely  to  excite  imitation,  that  we  must  doubly  re- 
gret his  intimacy  with  the  ooachman,  his  running  away 
from  school,  and  drinking  beer  at  an  alehouse  in  a  fair. 
The  ooachman  is  aii  excellent  old  man ;  he  is  turned 
away  for  havin^^  let  master  Frederick  mount  his  box, 
assume  the  whip,  and  overturn  a  handsome  carriage. 
Frederick,  touched  with  gratitude  and  compassion,  gives 
the  old  man  all  his  pocket-money,  and  sells  a  watch  and 
some  books  to  buy  clothes  for  him.  The  motives  of 
Frederick's  conduct  are  excellent;  and,  as  they  ace  iai»- 
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represented  by  a  treacheroas  and  hypocritical  cousin, 
we  sympathize  more  strongly  with  the  hero  of  the  piece ; 
and  all  his  indiscretions  appear, «it  least,  amiable. de- 
fects. A  nice  observer*  of  the  human  heart  says,  that 
we  are  never  inclined  to  cure  ourselves  of  any  defect 
which  makes  us  agreeable.  Frederick's  real  virtues 
will  not,  probably,  excite  imitation  so  much  as  his  ima- 
ginary excellences.  Wib  should  take  the  utmost  care 
not  to'  associate  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  imprudence 
and  of  generosity  ;  of  hypocrisy  and  of  prudence :  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  shown  that  prudence  is 
necessary  to  real  benevolence ;  that  no  virtue  is  more 
useful,  and  consequently  more  respectable,  than  justice. 
These  homely  truths  will  never-  be , attended  to  as  the 
countercheck  moral  of  an  interesting  story;  stories 
which  require  such  morals,  should,  therefore,  be 
avoided. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  select  parts  of  The  Children's 
Priend,t  translated  by  some  able  hand,  wiU^be  published 
hereafter  for- the  use  of  private  families.  Many  of  the 
stories  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  object,^  are  by  no 
means  unfit  for  schoolboys,  to  whom  the  characters 
which  are  most  exceptionable  cannot  be  new.  The 
vnlgarity  of  language  which  we  have  noticed,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  M.  Berquin,  but  to  his  wretched  trans- 
lator. L'Ami  des  Enfans  is,  in  French,  remarkably 
elegantly  written.  The  Little  Canary  Bird,  Little 
George,  The  Talkative  Little  Girl,  The  Four  Seasons, 
and  many  others,  are  excellent  both  in  point  of  style 
and  dramatic  effect ;  they  are  exactly  suited  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  children ;  and  they  interest  without  any 
improbable  events  or  unnatural  characters. 

In  ficftion  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  giving  children  false 
ideas  of  virtue,  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  ^e  dif- 
ferent virtues  in  their  due'  proportions.  This  should  be 
attended  to  with  care  in  sdl  books^for  young  people; 
nor  should  we  sacrifice  the  understandmg  to  the  en-, 
thusiasm  of  eloquence,  or  the  affectation  of  sensibility. 
Without  the  habit  of  reasoning,  the  best  dispositions 
can  give  us  no  solid  security  for  happiness ;  therefore, 
we  should  early  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculty,  instead 
of  always  appealing  to  the  imagination.    By  sentimental 

*  Mannontel.    **  On  ne  se  gu^rit  pas  d*tin  d^faut  qui  plait.** 
t  We  have  hoard  that  such  a  translation  was  begun. 
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persuasives,  a  child  may  be  successfully  governed  for 
a  timej  but  that  time  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  no 
power  can  continue  the  delusion  long. 

In  the  dialogue  upon  this  maxim,  '^  that  a  competence 
is  best,"  the  reasoning  of  the  father  is  not  a  match  for 
that  of  the  son ;  by  using  less  eloquence,  the  father 
might  haver  made  out  his  case  much  better.     The  boy 
sees  that  many  people  ate  richer  than  his  father,  and 
perceiving  that  their  /"iches  procure  a  great  number  of 
conveniences  and  comforts  fox  them,  he  asks  why  his 
father,  who  is  as  good  as  these  opulent  people,  should 
not  also  be  as  rich.     His  father  tells  him  that  he  is  rich, 
that  he  has  a  large  garden,  and  a  fine  estate  ;  the  boy 
asks  to  see  it,  aiKl  his  father  takes  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and,  sl^owing  him  an  extensive  prospect,  says 
to  him,  '^  All  this  is  my  estate."    The  boy  crossques- 
tions  his  father,  and  finds  out  that  it  is  not  his  estate, 
but  that  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it ;  that 
he  can  i^uy  wood  when  he  wants  it  for  firing ;  venison, 
without  hunting  the  deer  himself;  fish,  without  fishing; 
and  butter,  without  possessing  all  the  cows  that  graze 
in  the  valley ;  therefore  he  calls  himself  master  of  the 
woods,  the  deer,  the  hqrds,  the  huntsmen,  and  the  la- 
bourers that  he  beholds.    This  is*  poetic  philosophy, 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  child  ;  it  would 
confound  his  ideas  of  property,  and  it  would  be  imme- 
diately contradicted  by  his  experience.    The  father's 
reasoning  is  perfectly  good,  and  well  adapted  to  his 
pupiPs  capacity,  when  he  asks  "  whether  he  should 
not  require  a  superfluous  appetite  to  enjoy  superfluous 
dishes'  at  his  meals.^'    In  returning  from  his  walk,  the 
boy  seBs  a  mill  that  is  aut  of  repair,  a  meadow  that  is 
flooded,  and  a  quantity  of  hay  spoiled ;  he  observes  that 
the  owners  of  these  things  must  be  s^dly  vexed  by  such 
accidents,  and  his  father  congratulates  hipself  upon 
their  not  being  his  property.     Here  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction ;  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  asserted  that. 
they  belonged  to  him.     Property  is  often  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  its  possessor ;  hut  thi^  question  is, 
whether  the  pains  or  the  pleasures  of  possessing  it  pre- 
dominate ;  if  this  question  could  not  be  fully  discussed, 
it  should  not  be  partially  stated. .  To  silence  a  child 
in  argument  is  ^asy,  to  convince  him  is  difilcult ;  sophis- 

*  See  Hor.  2  Epist.  lib.  iL 
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try  or  wit  should  never  be  used  to  confound  th«  under- 
standing. Reason  has  equal  force  from  the  lips  of  the 
^ant  and  of  the  dwarf. 

These  minute  criticisms  may  appear  invidious,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  considered  only  as  illustra- 
tions of  genera]  principles;  illustrations  necessary  to  . 
our  subject.    We  have  chosen  M.  Berquin's  Work  be- 
cause of  its  universal   popularity ;  probably  all  the 
examples  which  have  been  selected  are  in  the  recol- 
lection of  most  readers,  or  at  Least  it  is  easy  to  refer  to 
them,  because  The  Children's  Friend  is  to  be  found  in 
every  house  where  there  are  any  children.    The  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  have  examined  Berquin,  may  be 
applied  to  all  books  of  the  same  class.    Sandford  and 
Merton,  Madame  de  Silleri*s  Theatre  of  Education,  smd 
her  Tales  of  the  Castle,  Madame  de  la  Fite's  Tales  and 
Conversations,,  Mrs.  Smithes  Rural  Walks,  with  a  long 
list  of  other  books  for  Children,  which  have  considerable 
merit,  would  deserve  a  separate  analysis  if  literary  crit- 
icism were  our  object.    A  critic  once,  with  indefatigable 
illnature,  picked  out  all  the  faults  of  a  beautiful  pioem, 
and  presented  them  to  Apollo.  .^  The  god  ordered  a 
bushel  of  his  best  Parnassian  wheat  to  t>e  carefully  win- 
nowed, and  he  presented  the  critic  with  the  chaff.    Our 
wish  is  to  separate  $he  small  portion  of  what  is  useless* 
from  the  excellent  nutriment  contained  in  the  books  we 
have  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  sentimental  stories,*  and,  hooks  of 
mere  entertainment,  we  fnnst  remark,  that  they  should 
be  sparingly  used,  especially  in  the  education  of  girls. 
This  species  of  reading  cultivates  what  is  called  the 
heatt  prematurely;  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind,  and 
induces  indifference  for  those  commoti  pleasures  and 
occupations  which,  however  trivial  in  themselves,  con- 
stitute by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  daily  happi- 
ness. Stories  are  the  novels  of  childhood.  We  know, 
from  common  experience,  the  effects  which  are  produced 
upon  the  female  mind  by  immoderate  novel-reading.  To 
those  who  acquire  this  taste,  every  object  becomes  dis- 
gusting which  is  not  in  an  attitude  for  poetic  painting; 
a  species  of  moral  picturesque  is  sought  for  in  e>ery 
scene  of  life,  and  this  is  not  always  compatible  >vtch 
sound  sense  or  with  simple  reality.     Gainsboruui^h'a 

^  *  See  Sympathy  and  Sensibility. 
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Oouatry  Girl,  as  ^it  has  been  humorously*  remarked, 
^is  a  nmch  more  picturesque  object  than  a  girl  neatly 
dressed  in  a  clean  white  frock;  but  for  this  teason,  are 
all  children  to  gt>  in  ragal"  A  tragedy  heroine,  weep- 
ing, swooning,  dying,  is  a  moral  picturesque  object ;  but 
the  frantic  passions,  which  have  the  best  effect  i^on 
the  stage,  might,  when  exhibited  in  domestic  life,  ap- 
pear to  be  ttrawn  upon  too  large  a  scale  to  please.  The 
differemce  between  reality  and  fiction  is  so  great,  that 
those  who  copy  from  an)r  thing  but  nature  are  contin- 
ually disposed  to  make  mistakes  in  their  conduct,  ifhich 
appear  ludicrous  to  the  impartial  spectator.  Pathos  de- 
pends on  such  nice  circumstances,  that  domestic,  senti- 
mental distresses,  are  in  a  perilous  situation ;  tlie  sym- 
pathy of  their  audience  is  not  always  in  the  power  of 
the  fair  performers.  Phrensy  itself  may  be  turned  to 
faree.t  "**  Enter  the  princess  mad  in  white  satin,  and 
her  attendant  mad  in  white  linen.^' 

Besides,  the  danger  of  creating  a  romantic  taste,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  species  of  reading  to-which 
we  object  has  an  effect  directly  o^^site  to  what  it  is 
int^uled  to  produce.  It  diminishes,  instead  of  increas- 
ing, the  sensibility  of  the  heart ;  a  combination  of  ro- 
mantic imagery  is  requisite  lo  act  upon  the  associations 
of  sentimental  people,  aiid  they  are  virtuous  only  when 
virtue  is  in  perfectly  good  taste.  An  eloquent  philoso- 
phert  observes,  that  in  the  description  of  scenes  of  dis- 
tress in  romance  and  poetry,  the  distress  is  always  made 
eUgant;  the  imagination  which  has  been  accustomed  to 
ttiis  delicacy^  in  fictitious  narrations,  revolts  from  the 
disgusting  circumstances  which  attend  real  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  misery ;  the  emotions  of  pity,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of .  benevolence,  are  consequently  repressed 
precisely;  at  the  time  when  they  are  necessary  to  hu- 
manity.^ 

With  respect  to  pity,  it  is  a  spontaneous,  natural 
emotion,  ^hich  is  strongly  felt  by  children,  but  they 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  feel  benevolence  till  they  are 
capable  of  reasoning.  '  (Parity  must,  in  them,  be  a  very 
doubtful  virtue;  they  cannot  be  competent  judges  as  to 
the  general  utiiity  of  what  they  give.    Persons  of  the 

*  See  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  to  Mr.  Repton,  in  Repton,  on 
liSiidscape  Gardening, 
t  The  Critic.  t  Professor  Stewart. 
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most  enlarfi^d  understanding,  find  it'  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  charitable  donations,  lest  they  should 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Children  cannot  see  beyond 
the  ^rstlink  in  the  chain  which  holds  society  together ; 
at  the  best,  then,  their  charity  can  l)e  but  a  partial  virtue. 
But  in  fact,  children  have  nothing  to  give ;  they  think 
that  they  give,  ^hen  they  dispose  of  the  property  of 
their  parents ;  they  suffer  no  privation  from  this  sort  of  ^ 
generosity,  and  they  learn  ostentation,  instead  of  prac- 
tising self-denial.  Berquin,  in  his  excellent  story  of 
'*  The  Little  Needle  Woman,"  has  made  the  children 
give  their  own  work ;  here  the  pleasure  of  employment 
is  immediately  connected  with  Ihe  gratification  of  be- 
nevolent feelings ;  their  pity  is  no^  merely  passive,  it  is 
active  and  useful.  - 

In  fictitious  narratives,  affection  for  parents,  and  for 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  often  painted  in  agreeable  colours, 
to  excite  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  children, 
Caroline,  the  charming  little  girl  who  gets  upon  a  chair 
to  wipe  away  .the  tears  that  trickle  down  her  eldest 
sister^s  cheek  when  her  mother  is  displeased  with  her,* 
forms  a  natural  and  beautiful  picture ;  but  the  desire  to 
imitate  Caroline  must  produce  afiectation.  All  the  sim- 
plicity of  youth  is  gone,  the  moment  children  perceive 
that  they  are  extolled  for  the  expression  of  fine  feelings 
and  fine  sentiments.  Gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection, 
do  not  depend  upon  the  table  of  consanguinity ;  they  are 
involuntary  feelings,  which  cannot  be  raised  at  pleasure 
by  the  voice  of  authority;  they  will  not  obey  the  die- 
tates  of  interest ;  they  secretly  despise  the  anathemas 
of  sentiment.  !^steem  and  affection  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  combined 
with  certain  external  circumstances,  which  are,  more  or 
less,  in  the  power  of  every  individual.  To  arrange  these 
circumstances  prudently,  and  to  pursue  a  proper  course 
of  conduct  steadily,  something  more  is  necessary  than 
the  transitory  impulse  of  sensibility  or  of  enthusiasm. 
.  There  is  a  class  of  books  which  amuse  the  imagina- 
tion of  children  without  acting  upon, their  feelings.  We 
do  not  allude  to  fairy  tales,  for  we  apprehend  that  these 
are  not  now^  much  read ;  but  we  mean  voyages  and 
travels ;  these  interest  young  people  universally.  Rob- 
inson Crjisoe,  Gulliver,  and  the  Three  Russian  Sailors, 

*  Berqain. 
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'Who  were  cast*  away  upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  are 
general  favourites.  No  child  ever  read  an  account  of  a 
shipwrecli,  or  even  a  storm,  without  pleasure.  A  desert 
island  is  a  delightful  place,  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
skating  land  of  the  raindeer,  or  by  the  valley  of  dia- 
monds in  the  Arabian  Tales.  Savages,  especially  if  they 
be  cannibals,  are  sure  to  be  admired ;  and  the  more  hair- 
breadth escapes  the  hero  of  the  tale  has  survived,  and 
the  more  marvellous  his  adventures,- the  more  sympathy 
he  excites.* 

Will  it  be  thought  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  contra- 
diction if  we  remark,  that  this  species  of  reading  should 
not  early  be  chosen  for  boys  of  an  enterprising  temper, 
unless  they'  are  intended  for  a  seafaring  life,  or  for  the 
army  I  The  taste  for  adventure  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  sober  perseverance  necessarjr  to  suc- 
cess in  any  other  liberal  prbfessions.  To  girls,  this 
species  of  reading  cannot  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  to 
boys;  girls  must  very  soon  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  their  rambling  about  the  world  in  quest  *of  adven- 
tures ;  and  where  there  appears  an  obvious  impossibility 
of  gratifying  any  wish,  it  is  not  likely  to  become,  or  at 
least  to  continue,  a  torment  to  the  imagination.  Boys, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  habits  of  their  education,  are 
prone  to  admire  and  to  imitate  every  thing  like  enter- 
prise, and  heroism.  Courage  and  fortitude  are  the  vir* 
tues  of  men,  and  it  is  natural  that  boys  should  desire,  if 
they  believe  that  they  possess  these  virtues,  to  be  placed 
in  those  great  and  extraordinary  situations  which  can 
display  them  to  advantage.  The  taste  for  adventure  is 
not  repressed  in  boys  by  the  impossibility  of  its  indul- 
gence ;  the  world  is  before  them,  and  they  think  that 
fame  promises  the  highest  prize  to  thbse  who  will  most 
boldly  venture  in  the  lottery  of  fortune.-  The  rational 
probability  of  success,  few  young  people  are  ahle,  fewer 
still  are  willing,  to  calculate ;  and  th^  calculations  of 
prudent  friends  have  little  power  over  their  understand- 
mgs,  or,  at  least,  ovter  their  imagination,  the  part  of  the 
understanding  which  is  most  likely  to  decide  their  con- 
duct.— ^From  general  maxims,  we  cannot  expect  that 
young  people-  should  learn  much  prudencie ;  each  indi- 
vidual admits  the  propriety  of  the  rule,  yet  believes 
himself  to  be  a  privileged  exception.    Where  any  prize 

*  See  Sympathy  and  Sensibility. 
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19  supposed  to  be  in  the  gift  of  fortune,  every  man,  or 
every  young  man,  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  ffh 
vourite,  and  that  it  will  be  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
profits  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture,  the  profits  of 
every  art  and  profession,  can  be  estimated  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  the  .value  of  activity,  application,  and  abili- 
ties, can  be  respectively  measured  by  some  certain 
standard.  Modest,  or  even  prudent  people,  will  scruple 
to  rate  themselves  in  all  of  these  qualifications  superior 
to  their  neighbours ;  but  every  man  will  allow  that,  in 
poiQt  of  good  fortune,  at  any  game  of  chance,  he 
Hg^^  himself  upon  a  fair  level  with  every  other  com- 
petitor. 

When  a  young  man  deliberates  upon  what  course 
of  life  he  shall  foUow^  the  patient  drudgery  of  a  trade, 
tlie  laborious  m^tal  exertions  requisite  to  prepare  him 
for  a  profession,  must  appear  to  hiopi  in  a  formidable 
light,  con^pared  with  the  alluring  prospects  presented 
hy  ai%  adventuriug  imagination.  At  this  tim^  of  life,  it 
will  be  too  late  suddenly  to  change  the  tftste ;  it  wiU  be 
inconvenient,  if  not  injurious,  to  restrain  a  young  man's 
inclinations  by  force  or  authority ;.  it  will  be  imprudent, 
^rhaps  fatally  imprudent,  to  leave  them  uncontrolled. 
Precautions  should  ti^^refpre  be  taken  long  before  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  earlier  they  are  taken  th^  better.  It  is  not 
idle  refinement  to  assert,  that  the  first  impressions  which 
are  made  upon  the  ims^ination,  though  they  may  be 
changed  by  subsequent  circuiQstances,yet  are  discernible 
in  every  change,  and  are  seldom,  entirely  effaced  fcon^  the 
mind»  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  then^  through  aU 
their  various  ai^earances,  A  boy  who  at  seven  years  old 
longs  to  be  Robmspn  Ceusoiq,  osr  Sinbad  the  sailor,  may, 
at  seventeen,  retaiji  the  sa^me  taste  for  adventure  and 
enterprise,  though  mixedt  so  ^  to  be  leaA  discernible, 
with  the  incipient  passions  of  avarice  apd  ambition ;  he 
has  the  same  dispositions  modifii^d  by  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  real  life,  and  guided  by  the  manners  and  con- 
yersatipn  of  his .  friends  and  acquaintance.  Robinspn 
Crusoe  and  Sinbad  will  no  longer  be  his  favourite  he- 
roes ;  but  he  will  now  admire  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the 
commercial  adventurer,  or  the  nabob,  who  lias  dis- 
covered in  the,  east  the  secret  pf  Aladdin's  wonderful 
lamp;  and  who  has.  realized  the  treasures  of  Aboul- 
casem. 
.  The  history  of  realities,  written  in  an  entertaining 
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manner,  appears  not  only  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  but  also  more  agreeable  to  young  peojde, 
than  improbable  fictions.  We  have  seen  the  reasons 
why  it  is  dangerous  to  pamper  the  taste  early  with  mere 
books  of  entertainment;  to  voyages  and  travels  we 
have  made  some  objections.  Natural  history  is  a  study 
particularly  suited  to  children :  it  cultivates  their  talents 
for  observation,  applies  to  objects  within  their  reach, 
and  to  objects  which  are  every  day  interesting  to  them. 
The  histories  of  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  caterpillar,  the 
butterfly,  the  silkworm,'  are  the  first  things  that  please 
the  taste  ^f  children,  and  these  are  the  histories  of 
realities. 

Among  books  of  mere  entertainment,  ne  one  can  be 
so  injudicious,  or  so  unjust,  as  ta  class  the  exceUent 
^<  Evenings  at  Home."  Upon  a  close  examination,  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  for  young  people 
from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  that  has  yet  appeared.  We 
shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  minute  examinalion-of 
ft ;  because,  frcrni  what  we  have  already  said,  parents 
can  infer  our  sentiments^  and  we  wish  to  avoid  tedious, 
unnecessary  detail.  We  shall,  however,  just  observe, 
that  the  lessons  on  natural  history,  on  metals,  and  on 
chymistry,  are  particularly  useful ;  not  so  much  from  the 
quantity  bi  knowledge  which  they  contain,  as  by  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated:  the 
mind  is  opened  to  extensive  views,  at  the  stame  time 
that  nothing  above  the  comprehension  of  children  is 
introduced.  The  mixture  of  moral  and  scientific  lessons 
is  happ&y  managed,  so  as  to  relieve  the  attention ; 
some  of  the  moral  lessons  contain  sound  argument,  and 
some  display  just  views  of  life.  **>  Perseverance  against 
FOrtime;"  *«The  Price  of  Victory;*'  *^Eyes  and  no 
Eyes,**  have  been  generally  admired  as  much  by  parents 
as  by  children. 

There  is^a  little  book  called  "  Leisute  Hours,*'  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  suited  to  young  peo- 
ple; but  they  must  observe,  that  the  style  js  not  ele- 
gant; perhaps,  in  a  future  edition,  the  styte  may  be 
revised.  The  "  Conversations  d'Emile"  are  elegantly 
written,  and  the  character  of  the  mother  and  chud  ad- 
mirably well  preserved.  White  of  Selbome's  Natural- 
ist's Oalendar,  we  can  recommend  with  entire  approba- 
tion :  it  is  written  in  a  fhmiliar,  yet  elegant  style ;  amd 
the  journal  form  gives  it  that  air  of  reality  which  is  so 
22  N 
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agreeable  and  interesting  to  the  mind.  Mr.  White  will 
make  those  who  have  observed,  observe  the  more,  and 
will  excite  the  spirit  of  observation  in  those  who  never 
before  observed. 

SmelUe's  Natural  History  is  a  useful,  entertaining 
book;  but  it  mt^^  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  maiiy 
pages  and  half  pages  must  be  entirely  sacrificed..  And 
heriB  one  general  caution  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
hazarding  too  much  to  make  children  promise  not  to 
read  parts  •  of  any  bo<^  which  is  put  ii;ito  their  hands  ; 
when  the  book  is  too  valuable,  in  a  parent's  estimation, 
to  be  cut  or  blotted,  let  it  not  be  given  to  children  when 
they  are^lone;  in  a  parent's  presence  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  the  children  will  acquire  the  habit  of  reading 
the  passages  that  are  selected  without  feeling  curiosity 
about  the  rest.  As  young  people  grow  up,  they  will 
judge,  of  the  selections  that  have  been  made  for  them ; 
they  will- perceive  why  such  a  passage  was  fit  for  their 
understanding  at  one  period,  wkieh  they  could  not  have 
understood  at  another.  If  they  are  iiever  forced  to 
read  what  is  tiresome,  they  will  anxiously  desire  to 
have  passages  selected  for  them ;  and  they  will  not 
imagine  that, their  parents  are  capricious  in  these  selec- 
tions ;  but  they  wiU,  we  speak  frpm  experiei^ce,  be  sin- 
cerely gipateful  to  them  for  the  time  and  trouble  be- 
stowed in  procuring  their  literary  amusements. 

When  young  people  have  established  their  character, 
for  truth  and  exact  integrity,  they  should  be  entirely 
trusted  with  books  as  with  every  thing  else.  A  slight 
pencil  line  at  the  side  of  a  page  will  then  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  guide  them  to  the  best  parts  of  any  book. 
Suspicion  would  be  as  injurious  as  too*  easy  a  faith  is 
imprudent :  confidence  confirms  integrity ;  but  the 
habits  ef  truth  must  be  formed  before  dangerous  tempta- 
tions are  presented.  We  intended  to  give  "a  list  of 
books,  and  to  name  the  pages  in  several  authors,  which 
have  been  found  interesting  to  children  from  seven  to 
nine  or  ten;  years  old.  The  Reviews ;  The  Annual 
Registers;  Enfield's  Speaker ;  Elegant  Extracts;  The 
papers  of  the  Manchester  Society ;  The  French  Academy 
of  Sciences;  Priestley's  History  of  Vision ;  and  parts 
of  the  Works  of  Franklin,  of  Chaptal,  Lavoisier,  and 
Darwin,  have  supplied!  us  wjth  our  best  materials. 
Some  periodical  papers  from  the  World,  Rambler, 
Guardian,  and  Adventurer,  have  been  chosen  :  these 
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are  books  with  which  all  libraries  are  famished.  But 
we  forbear  to  offer  any  Hst ;  the  passages  we  should 
have  mentioned  have  been  found  to  please  in  one 
family ;  but  we  are  sensible,  that  as  circumstances  vary, 
the  choice  of  books  for  different  families  ought  to  be 
different.  Eveiy  parent  must  be  capal^e  of  selecting 
those  passages  m  books  which  are  most  suited  to  the 
age,  temper,  and  taste  of  their  children.  Much  of  the 
success,  both  of  literary  and  .moral  education,  will  de* 
pend  upon  our  seizing  the  happy  moments  for  instruc- 
tion; moments  when  knowledge  immediately  applies 
to  what  children  are  intent  upon  them/selves ;  the  step 
which  is  to  be  taken  by  the  understanding,  should  im- 
mediately follow  that  which  has  already  been  secured. 
By  watching  the  turn  of  mind,  and  by  attending  to  the 
conversation  of  children,  we  may  perceive  exactly 
what  will  suit  them  in  books ;  and  we  may  preserve  the 
connexion  of  their  ideas  without  jfatiguing  their  atten- 
tion. A  paragraph  read  aloud  from  the  newspaper  of 
the  day,  a  passage  from  any  book  which  parents  happen 
to  be  reading  themselves,  will  catch  the  attention  of  the 
young  people  in  a  family,  and  will,  perhaps,  excite  more 
taste  and  ifiore  curiosity,  than  could  be  given  by  whore 
volumes  read  at  times  when  the  mind  is  indolent 'or 
intent  upon  other  occupations. 

The  custom  of  reading  aloud  for  a  great  while  to-, 
gether  is  extremely  fatiguing  to  children,  and  hurtful  to 
their  understandings ;  they  learn  to  read  on  without  the 
slightest  attention  or  thought ;  the  more  fluently  they 
read,  the  worse  it  is  for  them ;  for  :their.  preceptors, 
while  words  and  sentences  are  pronounced  with  tolera- 
ble emphasis,  never  seem  to  suspect  that  the  reader  can 
be  tired,  or  that  his  mind  may  be  absent  from  his  book. 
The  monotogaous  tones  which  are  acquired  by  children 
who  read  a  great  deal  aloud,  are  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  the  habit  cannot  easily  be  broken :  we  may  observe, 
that  children  who  have  not  acquired  bad  customs,  al- 
ways read  as  they  speak,  when  they  understand  what 
they  read ;  but  the  moment  when  they  come  to  any 
.sentence  which  they  do  not  comprehend,'  their  voice 
alters,  and  they  read  with  hesitation,  or  with  false  em- 
phasise to  these  signals  a  preceptor  should  always 
attend,  and  the  passage  should  be  explained  before  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  read  it  in  a  musical  tone,  or  with  the 
proper  empliasis :  thus  children  should  be  taught  to  read 
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by  the  understanding,  and  not  merely  by  the  ear. 
Dialogues,  dramas,  and  well-written  narratives,  they 
always  read  well,  and  these  should  be  theilr  exercises  in 
the  art  of  reading :  they  should  be  allowed  to  put  down 
the  book  as  soon  as  they  are  tired ;  but  an  attentive 
tutor  will  perceive  when  they  ought  to  be  stopped,  he- 
fare  the  utmost  point  of  fatigue.  We  have  heard  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old,  who  had  never  been  taught  elocution 
by  any  reading-master,  read  simi>le  pathetic  passages, 
and  natural  dialogues,  in  ^  Evenings  at  Home,^^  in  a 
manlier  which  would  have  made  even  Steme^s  critic 
forget  his  stop-watch. 

By  reading  much  at  a  time,  it  is  true  that  a  great  , 
number  of  books  are  run  through  in  a  few  years ;  but 
this  ift  not  at  all  our  object  ^  on  the  contrary,  our  great- 
est difficulty  has  been  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
bop&s  fit  for  children  to  read.  If  they  early  acquire  a 
strong  taste  for  literature,  no  matter  how  few  authors 
they  may  have  perused.  We  have  often  heard  young 
people  exclaim,  **  I^  glad  I  have  not  read  such  a  book 
— I  have  a  great  pleasure  to  come  !** — Is  not  this  better 
than  to  see  a  child  yawn  over  a  work,  and  count  the 
number  of  tiresome  1[)age8,  while  he  says,  "^  I  shall  have 
got  through  this  booK  by-and-by ;  and  what  must  I  read 
when  I  have  done  this  ?  I  believe  I  never  shall  have 
read  all  I  am  to  read !  What  a  number  of  tiresome 
books  there  are  in  the  world !  I  wonder  what  can  be 
the  reason  that  I  must  read  them  aQ?  If  I  were  but 
allowed  to  skip  the  pages  that  I  don't  understand,  I 
should  be  much  happier ;  for  when  I  come  to  any  ikdne 
entertaining  in  a  book,  I  can  keep  myself  awaKe,  ana 
then  I  like  reading  as  well  as  anybody  does.'* 

Far  ftom  fbrlndding  to  skip  the  incomprehensible 
pages,  or  to  close  the  tiresome  voliime,  we  should  ex- ' 
hort  our  pupils  nerer  to  read  one  single  page  that  tires^ 
or  that  they  do  not  fully  understahd.  We  need  not  fear, 
that,  because  an  excellent  book  is  not  interesting  at  one 
period  of  education,  it  should  not  become  interesting  at 
another ;  the  child  is  always  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
suited  to  his  present  capacity.  If  he  says,  "  Such  a 
book  tires  me,"  the  preceptor  should  never-answer  with 
a  forbidding,  reproachful  look, "  I  am  surprised  at  that, 
it  is  no  great  proof  of  your  taste ;  the  book  which  you 
say  tires  you,  is  written  by  one  of  the  best  authors  in 
the  English  language."    The  boy  is  sorry  for  it,  but  he 
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cannot  help  it ;  and  he  concludes,  if  he  be  of  a  timid 
temper,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  literature,  since  the  best 
authors  in  the  English  language  tire  him.  It  is  m  vain 
to  tell  him  that  the  book  is  *^  universally  allowed  to  be 
v^ry  entertaining"—* 

*  If  it  be  not  Buch  to  me, 
Wli9t  care  I  how  fine  it  be  l" 

The  more  encouraging  and  more  judicious  parent 
would  answer  upon  a  similar  occasion,  **  You  are  very 
right  not  to  read  what  tires  you,  my  dear ;  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  sense  enough  to  tell  me  that  this 
book  does  not  entertain  you,  though  it  is  written  by  one 
of  the  best  authors  in  the  English  language.  We  do 
not  think  at  all  the  worse  of  your  t^ste  and  understand- 
ing ;  we  know  that  the  day  will  come  when  this  book 
will  probably  entertain  you ;  put  it  by  until  then,  I 
advise  you." 

It  may  be  thought,  that  voung  people  who  read  only 
those  parts  of  books  .which  are  entertaining,  or  those 
which  are  selected  for  them,  are  in  danger  of  learning 
a  taste  for  variety)  and  desultory  habits,  which  may 
prevent  their  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  upon  aiiy 
subject,  and  which  may  render  them  incapable  of  that 
literary  application,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
well  learned.  We  hope  the  candid  preceptor  vidll  sus- 
pend his  judgment,  until  we  can  explain  our  sentiments 
upon  this  subject  more  fully,  when  we  examine  .the 
nature  of  invention  and  memory.^ 

The  secret  fear  that  stimulates  parents  to  compel  their 
ehikhren  to  constant  application  to  certain  books,  arises 
from  the^pinion,  that  much  chronological  iind  historical 
kiiowledge  must  at  all  events  be  acquired  during  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  knowledge  of  history  i»  thought 
a  necessary  accomplishment  in  one  sex,  and  an  esfeen*^ 
tial  part  of  education  in  the  other.  We  ouffht.  however, 
to  distinguish  between  that  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  chronology  which  is  reaUy  useAil,  and  that  which  is 
acquired  merely  for  parade.  We  must  call  that  nsef^ 
knowledge  which  enlarges  the  view  of  human  life  and 
of  human  natuire,  which  teaches  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  what  we  may  expect  in  future.     To  study 

*  Chapter  on  Indention,  and  Memory. 
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history  as  it  relates  to  these  objects,  the  piipil  must  have 
acquired  much  previous  knowledge ;  the  habit  of  rea- 
soning, and  the  power  of  combining  distant  analogies. 
The  works  of  Hume,  of  Robertson,  Gibbon,  or  Voltaire, 
can  be  properly  understood  only  by  welUinformed  and 
highly  cultivated  understandings.  Enlarged  views  of 
policy,  some  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  commerce, 
of  the  progress  and  state  of  civilization  and  literature  in 
different  countries,  are  necessary  to  any  one  who 
studies  these  authors  with  real  advantage.  Without 
these,  the  finest  sense  and  the  finest  writing  rami  be 
utterly  thrown  away  upon  the  reader.  Children,  conse- 
quently, unde^  the  name  of  fashionable  histories,  often 
read  what  to  them  is,. absolute  nonsense:  they  have 
very  little  motive  for  the  study  of  history,  and  sdl  that 
we  can  say  to  keep  alive  their  interest,  amounts  to  the 
common  argument,  '*  that  such  information  will  be  use- 
ful to  them  hereafter,  when  they  hear  history  mentioned 
in  conversation.'* 

Some  people  imagine  that  the  memory  resembles  a 
storehouse,  in  which  we  should  early  lay.  up  facts ;  and 
they  .assert  that,  however  useless  these  may  appear  at 
the  time  when  they  are  laid  up,  they  will  afterward  be 
ready  for  service  at  our  summons.  One  comparison 
may  be  fairly  answered  by  another,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  oppose  comparison  by  reasoning.  In  accumulating 
factSj  as  in  amassing  riches,  people  often  begin  by  be- 
lieving that  they  value  wealth  only  for  the  use  they 
shall  make  of  it;  but  it  often  happens, 'that  during  the 
course  of  their  labours  they  learn  habitually  to  i  set  a 
value  upon  the  coin  itself,  atod  they  grow  avaricious  of 
that  which  they  are  sensible  has  little  intrinsic  valu«. 
Young  people  who  have  accumulated  a  vast  number  of 
facts,  and  names,  and  dat^s,  perhaps  intended  originally 
to  make  some  good  use  of  their  treasure ;  but  they  frcr 
quently  forget  their  laudable  intentions,  and  conclude  by 
contenting  themselves  with  the  display  of  their  nominal 
wealth.  Pedants  and  tnisers  forget  the  real  use  of 
wealth  and  knowledge,  and  they  accumulate,  without 
rendering  what  they  acquire  useful  to  themselves  or  to 
others. 

A  number  of  facts  are  often  stored  in  the  mind  which 
lie  there  useless,  because  they  cannot  be  found  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  wanted.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
therefore,  in  edu<!^Ltion,  to  store  up  knowledge ;  it  is 
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essential  to  arrange  facts  so  that  tkey  shall  be  ready  for 
use,  as  materials  for  the  imagination,  or  the  judgment, 
to  select  and  combine.  The  power  of  retentive  mem- 
ory is  exercised  too  much,  the  faculty  qj  recoUective 
memory  is  exercised  too  little,  by  the  common  modes 
of  education.  While  childreii  are  reading  the  history 
of  kings,  and  battles,  and  victories — iVhile  ,  they  are 
learning  tables  of  chronology  and  lessons  of  geography 
by  rote,  their  inventive  and  their  reasoning  faculties  are 
absolutely  passive ;  nor  are  any  of  the  facts  which  they 
learn  in  this  manner  associated  with  circumstances  in 
real  life.  These  trains  of  ideas  may  with  much  pains  ' 
and  labour  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  but  they  must  be  re- 
called precisely  in  the,  order  in  which  they  were  learned 
by  rote,  and  this  is  not  the  order  in  which  they  may 
be  wanted :  they  will  be  conjured  up  in  technical  suc- 
cession or  in  troublesome  multitudes.  Many  people  are 
Obliged  to  repeat  the  alphabet  before  they  can  .recollect 
thiB  relative  place  of  any  given  letter;  others  repeat  a 
column  of  the  multiplication  table  before  they  can  recol- 
lect the  given  sum  of  the  number  they  want.  There  is^ 
a  common  rigmarole  for  telling  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  in  the  year ;  those  who  have  learned  it  by 
heart  usually  repeat  the  whole ,  of  it  before  they  can 
recollect  the  pl^ce  of  the  month  which  they  want;  and 
sometimes  in  running  over  the  lines,  people  miss  the 
very  month  which  they  are  thinking  of,  or.  repeat  its 
name  without  perceiving  that  they  have  named  it.  In 
the  same  manner,  those  who  have  learned  historicaf  or 
chronological  facts  in  a  technicjal  mode,  must  go  through 
the  whole  train  of  their  rigmarole  associations  before 
they  can  hit  upon  the  idea  which  they  want.  Lprd 
Bolingbroke  mentions  an  acquaintance  of  his,  who  had 
an  amazing  collection  of  facts  in  his  memory,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  could  never  produce  one  of  them  in  the 
proper  moment ;  he  was  always  obliged  to  go  back  to 
(^ome  fixed  landing-place,  from  ^hich  he  wa,s  accus- 
tomed ^to  take  his  light.  Lord  Bolingbroke  used  to  be 
afraid  of  asking  him  a  question,  because  when  once  he 
began,  he. went  ofiTUke  a  larum,  and  could  not  be  stopped ; 
he  poured  out  ^  profusion  of  things  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  point  in  question ;  and  it  was  ten  to  one 
but  he  omitted  the  only  circumstance  that  would  have 
been  really  serviceable.  Many  people  who  have  tena- 
cious memoriesj  and  who  have  been  ill  educated,  find 
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themselyes  in  a  similar  condition,  with  much  knowledge 
baled  up,  an  encumbrance  to  themselres  and  to  their 
friends.  The  g^reat  difference  which  appears  in  men 
of  the  same  profession,  and  in  the  same  circumstances, 
depends  upon  the  application  of  their  knowledge  more 
than  upon  the  quantity  of  their  learning. 

With  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  history  and  chrono- 
logic learning,  everybody  is  now  nearly  upon  a  leVel ; 
this  species  of  informatioh  camiot  J)e  a  great  distinction 
to  any  one  :  a  display  of  such  common  knowledge  is 
considered  by  literary  people,  and  by  men  of  genius  es- 
pecially, as  rrdiculous'and  offensiye.  One  motive,  there- 
for^, for  loading  the  minds  of  children  with  historic 
dates  and  facts,  is  likely,  even  from  its  having  univers^y 
operated,  to  cease  to  operate  in  future.  Without  ma- 
kmg  it  a  laborious  tasK  to  young  people,  it  is  easy  to 
give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  history  as  will  preserve 
them  from  the  shame  of  ignorance,  and  put  them  upon 
a  footing  with  men  of  good  sense  in  society,  though 
not,  perhaps,  with  men  who  have  studied  history  for  the 
purpose  of  shining  in  conversation.  For  our  purpose,  it 
IS  not  necessary  early  to  study  voluminous' philosophic 
histories;  these  should  be  preserved  for*  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  their  education.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  seize  the  moment  when  curiosity  is  excited 
by  the  accidental  mention  of  any  historic  name  or 
event.  When  a  child  hears  his  father  talk  of  the  Ro- 
maic emperors,  or  of  the  Roman  people,  he  natur^y  in- 
quires who  these  people  were  ;  some  short  explanation 
may  be  givep,  so  as  to  leave  curiosity  yet  unsatisfied. 
The  prints  of  the  Roman  emperors'  heads,  and  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  prints  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  Romaic 
and  English  history,  will  entertain  children,  Madame 
de  Silleri,  in  her  Adela  and  Theodftrc,  describes  histori- 
cal hangings,  which  she  found  advantageous  to  her  pu- 
pils. In  a  prince's  palace,  or  a  nobleman's  palace,  such 
hangings  would  be  suitable  decorations, — or  in  a  public 
seminary  of  education  it  would  be  worth  while  to  pre- 
pare them :  private  families  would,  perhaps,  be  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  expense,  and  at  the  idea  that  their  houses 
could  not  readily  be  furnished  in  proper  time  for  the  in- 
struction of  children.  As  we  know  the  effect  of  such 
apprehensions  of  difficulty,  we  forbear  from  insisting 
upon  historical  hangings,  especially  as  we  think  that 
children  should  not,  by  any  g^reat  apparatus  for  teaching 
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them  history,  be  induced  to  set  an  escorbitant  value  upon 
this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  should  hence  be  excited  to 
cultivate  their  memories  without  reasoning  or  reflect- 
ing. If  any  expedients  are  thought  necessary  to  fix  his- 
toric facts  early  in  the  mind,  the  entertaining  display  of 
Roman  emperors  and  British  kings  and  queens  maybe 
made,  as  Madame  de  8illeri  recommends,  in  a  magic 
lantern,  or  by  the  Ombres  Chinin$e$,  When  these  are 
exhibited,  there  should  be  some  care  taken  not  to  intro- 
duce any  fklse  ideas.  Parents  should  be  present  at  the 
spectacle,  and  should  answer  each  eager  question  with 
prudence.  **Ha!  here  comes  Queen  Elizabeth!"  ex- 
claims the  child ;  '*  was  she  a  good  woman  }"  A  fool- 
ish show-man  would  answer,  ^*  Yes,  master,  she  was  the 
greatest  queen  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne  P' 
A  sensible  mother  would  reply,  '^  My  dear,  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question ;  you  will  read  her  history  yourself^ 
-^yott  will  judge  by  her  actions  whether  she  was  or  was 
not  a  good  woman.'*  Children  aire  often  extremely  im- 
patient to  settle  the  precise  merit  and  demerit  of  every 
historical  personage  with  whose  names  they  become 
acquainted ;  but  this  impatience  should  not  be  gratified 
by  the  short  method  of  referring  to  the  characters  j^ven 
of  these  persons  in  any  common  historical  abridgment. 
We  should  advise  all  such  chdracters  to  be  omitted  in 
books  for  children ;  let  those  who  read  form  a  judg-. 
meat  for  themselves ;  this  will  do  more  ^service  to  tfis 
understanding  than  can  be  done  by  learning^by  rote  the 
opinion  of  any  historian.  The  good  and  bad  qualities, 
the  decisive,  yet  contradictory  epithets,  are  so  jumbled 
together  in  these  characters,  that  no  distinct  notion  can 
be  left  in  the  reader's  mind :  and  the  same  words  recur 
so  frequen'fly  in  the  characters  of  different  kings,  that 
they  are  read  over  in  a  monotonous  voice,  as  mere  con- 
cluding sentences,  which  come,  of  course,  at  the  end  of 
every  reign.  "  Kins-  Henry  the  Fifth  was  taM  and  slen- 
der, with  a  long  neck,  engaging  aspect,  and  timbs  of  the 
most  elegant  turn.  •••*••  His  vadoor  was 
SQch  as  no  danger  could  startle,  and  no  difficulty  could 
oppose.  He  managed  the  dissensions  among  his  ene- 
mies with  such  address  as  spoke  him  consummate  in 
the  arts  of  the  cabinet.  He  was' chaste,  temperate,  mod- 
est, and  devont ;  scrupulously  just  in  his  administration, 
and  severely  exact  in  the  discipline  of  his  army,  tipon 
which  he  knew  his  glory  and  success  in  a  gre^t  measmre 
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depended.  In  a  word,  it  .must  be  owned  that  he  was 
without  an  equal  iii  the  arts  of  war,  policy,  and  govenn- 
raent  His  great  qualities  were,  however,  somewhat 
obscured  by  his  ambition,  and  his  natural  propensity  to 
cruelty." 

Is  it  possible  that  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old 
can  acquire  any  distinct^  or  any  just  ideas,  from  the  pe- 
rusal  of  this  character. of  Henry  the  Fifths  Yet  it  is^ 
selected  as  one  of  the  best  drawn  chiaracters  from  a  little 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  England,  which  is,  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  done  as  any  we  have  seen.  Even  the  least 
exceptionable  historic  abridgments  require  the  correc- 
tions of  a  patient  parents  In  abridgments  for  children, 
the  fhcts  are^xtsually  interspersed  with  what  the  authors 
intend  for  moral  reflections,  a|id  easy  explanations  of 
political  events,  which  are  meant  to  be  suited  to  the 
meanest  capacities.  These  reflections  and  explanations 
do  much  harnt;  they  instil,  prejudice,  and  they  aceusr 
torn  the  young,  unsuspicious  reader,  to  swallow  absurd 
reasoning,  merely  because  it  is  often  presented  to  him. 
If  no  history  can  be  found  entirely  free  from  these  de- 
fects, and  if  it  be  even  impossible  to  correct  any  com- 
pletely, without  writing  the  whole  over  again,  yet  much 
may  be  done  by  those  wha  hear  children  read.  Expla- 
nations can  be  given  at  the  moment  when  the  difficulties 
occur.  When  the  young  reader  pauses  to  think,  allow 
him  to  think,  and  sufier  him  to  question  the  assertions 
which  he  meets  with  in  books  with  freedom,  and  that 
minute  accuracy  which  is  only  tiresome  to  those  who 
cannot  reascm;  T*he  simple .  noorality  of  childhood  is 
tfontinually  puzzled  and  shocked  at  the  representation 
of  the  crimes  and  the  virtues  of  historic  heroes.  His- 
tiNT",  when  divested  of  the  graces  of  eloquence,  and  of 
that  veil  which  the  imagination  is  taught  to  throw  over 
antiquity,  presents  a  disgusting,  terrible  list  of  crimes 
and  calamities :  murders,  assassinations,  battles,  revolu- 
tions, are  the  memorable  events  of  history.  The  love 
of  glory  atones  for  military  barbarity ;  treachery  and 
fraud  are  frequently  dignified  with  the  names  of  pru- . 
dence  and  policy  \  and  the  historian,  desirous  to  appear 
moral  and  sentimental,  yet  compelled  to  produce  facts, 
makes  out  an  inconsistent,  ambiguous  system  of  knoral- 
ity.  A  judicious  and  honest  preceptor  will  not,  how- 
ever, imitate  the  false  tenderness  of  the  historian  for 
the  dead ;  he  will  -rather  consider  what  is  most  advan- 
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tag^eons  to  the  living  ;  he  will  perc»eive  that  it  is  of  more 
consequence  that  his  pupils  should  have  distinct  notjons-^ 
of  rignt  and  wrong,  than  that  they  should  have  perfectly 
by  rote  all  the  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  French,  allthe 
fifty^  volumes  of  the  Universal  History.  A  preceptor 
will  not  surely  attempt,  by  any  sophistry,  to  justify  the 
crimes  which  sometimes  obtain  the  name  of  heroism ; 
when  his  ingenuous,  indignant  pupil  verifies  the  aston- 
ishmg  numeration  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  that 
were  put  to  death  by  a  conqueror,  or  that  fell  in  one 
battle,  he  will  allow  this  astonishment  and  indignation 
to  be  ju^t,  and  he  will  rejoice  that  it  is  strongly  felt  and 


Besides  the  false  characters  which  are  sometimes 
drawn  of  individuals  in  history,  national  characters  are 
often  decidedly  given  in  a  few  epithets,  which  prejudice 
the  mind  and  convey  no  real  information.  Can  a  child 
learn-  any  thing  but  national  prepossession  from  reading, 
in  a  character  of  the  English  nation,  that  *>  boys,  before 
they  can  speak,  discover  that  they  know  the  propei 
guards  in  boxing  with  their  fist's,  a  quality  that,  perhaps, 
i?  peculiar  to  the  English,  and  isr  seconded  by  a  strength 
of  arm  that  few. other  people  can  exert?  TAm gives 
their  soldiers  an  infinite  superiority  in  aH  battles  that 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  bayonet  screwed  upon  the 
musket."*  Why  should  children  be  told  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  naturally  revengeful ;  ttie  French  n«/t<ra//y  vain 
and  perfidious,  "  excessively  credulous  and  litigious ;" 
that  the  Spaniards  are  naturally  jealous  and  haughty  If 
The  patriotism  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind  can- 
not, surely,  depend  upon  the  early  contempt  inspired  for 
foreign  natrons. — We  do  not  speak  of  the  education 
necessary  for  naval  sfcnd  military  men — with  this  we 
have  nothing  to  do ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  teach  national  prejudices  to  any  other  class  of  young 
men.  If  these  prejudices  are  ridiculed  by  sensible  pa- 
rents, children  will  not  be  misled  by  partial .  authors ; 
general  asserticms  ^illbe  of  little  consequence  to  those 
who  are  taught  to  reason ;  they  will  not  be  overawed 
by  nonsense  wherever  they  may  meet  with  it. 

The  words  whig  and  tory  occur  frequently  in  Eng- 
lish history,  and  liberty  and  tyranny  are  talked  of    Iho 

*  Guthrie's  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Compftercial  Grammar 
page  186.  t  Guthrie,  page  398. 
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influence  of  the  crown — the  rights  of  the  people.  Wbai 
are  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  to.  understand  by 
these  expressions  %  and  how  can  a  tutor  explain  them 
without  inspiring  political  prejudices  1  We  do  not  mean 
here  to  enter  into  any  political  discussion ;  we  think 
that  children  should  not  be  taught  the  principles  of  their 
preceptors,  whatever  they  may  be;  they  should  judge 
for  themselves ;  and,  until  they  are  able  to  judge,  all 
distussion,  all  ex^anations,  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  While  they  are  children,  the  plainest  chrom- 
cles  are  for  them  the  best  histories,  because  they  ex- 
press no  political  tenets  and  dogmas. ,  When  our  pupils 
grow  up,  at  whatever  age  they  may  be  capable  of  un- 
derstanding them,  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on 
each  side  of  the  question,  the  best  works^  without  any 
party  considerations,  should  be  put  iiito  their  hands.;  and 
let  them  form  their  own  opinions  from  facts  and  argu- 
ments,  uninfluenced  by  .passion',  and  uncontrolled  by 
authority^ 

As  young  people  iucreasie  their  collection  of  historic 
facts,  some  arrangement  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
these  in  proper  order  in  the  uiemory.  Priestley's  Bio- 
graphical Chart  is  an  extremely  ingenious  contrivance 
for  this  purpose ;  it  should  hang  up  in  the  room  where 
children  read,  or  rather  where  they  live ;  for  we  hope 
no  room  will  ever  be  dismally  consecrated  to  their 
studies.  Whenever  they  hear  any  celebrated  name 
mentioned,  or  when  they  meet  with  any  in  books,  they 
will  run  to  search  for  thesre  names  in  the  biographical 
chart ;  and  those  who  are  used  to  children  will  per- 
ceive, that  the  pleasure  of  this  search,  and  the  joy  oithe 
discovery,  will  fix  biography  and  chronology  easily  in 
their  memories.  Mortimer's  Student's  Dictionary,  and 
Brooke's  Gazetteer,,  should,  in  a  library  or  room  which 
children  usually  inhabit,  be  always  within  the  jreach  of 
children.  If  they  are  always  consulted  at  the  veiry  mo- 
ment they  are  wanted,  much  may  be  learned  from 
them ;  but  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  at  these 
dictionaries,  children  forget,  and  lose  all  interest  in  the 
things  which  they  wanted  to  know.  But  if  knowledge 
becomes  immediately  useful  or  entertaining  to  them, 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  forgetting.  Who  ever  for- 
gets Shakspeare's  historical  plays  ?  The  arrangements 
contrived  and  executed  by  others  do  not  always  fix 
things  80  firmly  in  our  remembrance  as  those  which 
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we  have  had  some  share  in  contriving  and  executing 
ourselves. 

One  o(  our  pupils  has  drawn  out  a  biographical  chart 
upon  the  plan  of  Priestley 's«  inserting  such  names  only 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with ;  he  found  that  in  draw- 
ing out  this  chart,  a  great  portion  of  general  history  and 
biography  was  fixed  in  hi»  memory.  Charts,  in  the 
form  of  Priestley's,  but  without  the  names  of  the  he- 
roes, &c.  being  inserted,  would,  perhaps,  be  usefid  for 
schools  and  private  families,  - 

There  are  two  French  historical  works  which  we 
wish  were  well  translated  for  the  advantage  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  French.  The  Chevalier  Me- 
heghan's  Tableau  de  THistoire  Moderne,  which  is  sensi- 
bly divided  into  epochs ;  and  Condillac^s  View  of  Uni- 
versal History,  comprised  in  five  volumes,  in  his  '*  Cours 
d'Etude  pourrinstruction  du  Prince  de  Parma/*  This 
history  carries  on,  along  with  the  records  of  wars  and 
revolutions,  the  history  of  the  process  of  the.  human 
mind,  of  arts,  and  sciences ;  the  view  of  the  different 
governments  of  Europe  is  full  and  concise ;  no  preju- 
dices are  instilled,  yet  the  manly  and  rational  eloquence 
of  virtue  gives  life  and  spirit  to  the  work.  The  con- 
cluding address,  from  the  preceptor  to  his  royal  pupil, 
is  written  with  all  the  enlightened  energy  of  a  man  of 
truth  and  genius.  We  do  not  recommend  Condillac's 
history  as  ati  elementary  work ;  for  this  it  is  .by  ao 
means  fit;  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  histories* that  a 
young  man  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  can  read. 

It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that  several  trea- 
tises on  grammar,  the  art  of  reasoning,,  thinking,  and 
writinj^,  which  are  contained  in  M.  Condillac's  course 
of  study,  were  designed  by  him  for  elementary  books^ 
for  the  instruction  of  a  child  from  seven  to  ten  years 
old.  It  appears  the  more  surprising  that  the  abb6  should 
have  80  far  mistaken  the  capacity  of  childhood,  because, 
in  his  judicious  preface,  he  seems  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  prematura  cultivation,  and  of  the  absurdity  of 
substituting  a  knowledge  ,of  words  for  a  knowledge  of 
things.  aI  M.  Condillac's  is  a  work  of  high  reputation, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  prac- 
tical utility ;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  our  ideas  upon  the  use  of  meta- 
physical, pioetical,  and  critical  works,  in,  early  educa- 
tion.    We  do  not  mean  any  invidious  criticism  upon 
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Condillac,  but  in  ^  Practical  Education"  we  wish  to  take 
our  examples  and  illustrations  from  real  life.  The 
abb6'6  course  of  Btudy,  for  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  be- 
gins "With  metaphysics.  In  his  preface  he  asserts,  that 
the  arts  of  speaking,  reasoning,  and  writing,  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  degrees  of  accuracy,  and  in  the 
more  or  less  perfect  conneirion  of  ideas.  He  observes, 
that  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  and 
in  which  we  arrange  our  knowledge,  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  those  who  would  learn  and  ter  those  who  would 
teach,  with  success.  These  remarks  are  just ;  but  does 
not  he  draw  an  erroneous  conclusion  frbm  his  own 
principles,  when  he  infers,  that  the  first  lessons  which 
we  should  teach  a  child  ought  to  be  metaphysicall  He 
has  given  us  an  abstract  of  those  which  he  calls  pre- 
liminary lessons,  on  the  operations  of  .the  soul,  on  at- 
tention, judgment,  imagination,  &c.-^he  adds,  that  he 
thought  it  useless  to  give  to  the  public  the  conversa- 
tions and  explanations  which  he  had  with  his  pupil  on 
these  subjects.  Both  parents  and  children  must  regret 
the  suppression  of  these  explanatory  notes ;  as  the  les- 
sons appear  at  present,  no  child  of  seven  years  old  can 
understand,  and  few  preceptors  can  or  will  make  them 
what  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  first  lesson  oil  the  differ- 
ent  species  of  ideas,  the  abb6  says, 

*'  The  idea,  for  instance,  which  I  have  of  Peter,  is  sin 
gular,  or  individual ;  and  as  the  idea  of  man  is  general 
relatively  to  the  ideas  of  a  nobleman  and  a  citizen,  it  is 
particular  as  it  relates  to  the  idea  of  animal."* 

**  Relatively  to  the  ideas  of  a  nobleman  and  a  citizen." 
What  a  long  explanation  upon  these  words  there  must 
have  been  between  the  abb6  and  the  prince !  The  whole 
view  of  society  must  have  been  opened  at  once,  or  the 
prince  must  have  swallowed  prejudices  and  metaphysics 
together.  To  nlake  these  things  familiar  to  a  child, 
Condillac  says  that  we  rtiust  bring  a  few  or  many  ex- 
amples ;  but  where  shall  we  find  examples  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  proper  words  to  express  to  a  child  ideas  of 
political  relations  mingled  with  metaphysical  subtleties  ? 

Through  this  whole  chapter  on  particular  and  gen- 
eral ideas,  the  abb^  is  secretly  intent  upon  a  dispute  be- 

*"  L'id6e,  par  exemple,  que  i'ai  de  Pierre,  est  singuli^re  ou  indi- 
viduelle,  et  comme  I'ld^e  d'hAnme  est  g^n^rale  par  rapport  aui 
id^es  de  noble  etde  roturier,  elle  est  particuli^re  par  rapport  k  Pidee 
d'animal."— Lemons  Priliminaires,  vol.  i.  p,  43. 
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gun  or  revived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  hot  yet 
finished,  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  ;  but 
a  child  knows  nothing  of  this. 

Jn  irhe  article  "  On  the  Power  of  Thinking,"  an  article 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  little  difficult,  h6  ob- 
serves, that  the  great  point  is  to  make  the  child  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  attention ;  "  for,  as  soon  as 
he  understands  that,  all  the  rest,"  he  assures  us,  "  will 
be  easy."  Is  it  then  of  less  consequence  that  the  child 
should  learn  the  habit  of  attention,  than  that  he  should 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  Granting,  however, 
that  the  definition  of  this  word  is  of  consequence,  that 
definition  should  be  made  proportionably  clear.  The 
tutor,  at  least,  must  understand  it,  before  he  can  hope 
to  explain  it  to  his  pupil.     Here  it  isi 

**  •  •  •  when  among  many  sensations  which  you 
experience  at  the  same  time,  the  direction  of  the  organs 
makes  you  take  notice  of  one,  so  that  you  do  not  ob- 
serve the  others  any  longer,  this  sensation  becomes 
what  we  call  attention* 

This  is  npt  accurate ;  it  is  not„  clear  whether  the  di- 
rection of  the  organs  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  at- 
tention ;  or  whether  it  be  only  a  concomitant  of  the 
sensation.  Attention,  we  know,  can  be  exercised  upon 
abstract  ideas  ;  for  this  objection  M.  Condillac  has  after- 
ward a  provisional  clause,  but  the  original  definition 
remains  defective,  because  the  direction  of  the  organs 
is  not,  though  it  be  staled  as  such,  essential ;  besides, 
we  are  told  only,  that  the  sensation  described  becomes 
(devienl)  what  we  call  attention.  What  attention  actu- 
jdly  is,  we  are  still  left  to  discover.  The  matter  is 
made  yet  more  difficult ;  for  when  we  iare  just  fixed  in 
the  belief  that  attention  depends  "  upon  our  remarking 
one  sensation,  and  not  remarking  others  which  we  may 
have  at  the  same  time,"  we  are  in  the  next  chapter  given 
to  understand,  that  "  in  comparison  we  may  have  a  dou-^ 
hie  attention^  or  two  attentions,  which  are  only  two  sen- 
sations, which  make  themselves  he  takfen  notice  of 
equally ;  and  consequently  comparison  consists  only  of 
sensations."! 

"  *  Ainsilorsqufe,  de  plusiers  sensations  qui  se  font  en  m^me  temps 
sur  vous,  la  direction  des  organs  vous  en  fait  reraarquer  or\e,  de  nia- 
ni^re  que  reus  ne  remarquez  plus  les  autres,  cette  sensation  devient 
ce  que  nous  appellons  o/<«ift*on."— Legons  Preliminaires,  p.  46. 

t  "  La  Comparaison  n'est  done  qu'une  double  attention.  Nous  ve- 
M2 
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The  doctrine  of  simultaneous  ideas  here  glides  ui, 
and  we  concede  unawares  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
abbe's  favourite  system,  '^  that  sensation  becomes  suc- 
cessively attention^  memory,  comparison,  judgment,  and 
reflection  ;*  and  that  the  art  of  reasoning  is  reducible 
to  a  series  of  identic  iNropositions."  Without,  at  pres- 
ent, attempting  to  examme  this  system,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  in  education  it  is  more  necessary  to  preserve 
the. mind  from  prejudice,  than  to  prepare  it  for  tne  adop- 
tion of  any  system.  Those  who  have  attended  to  met- 
aphysical proceedings  know,  that  if  a  few  apparently 
trifling  concessions  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
business,  a  man  of  ingenuity  may  force  us,  in  the  end, 
to  acknawledge  whatever  he  pleases.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  child  can  foresee  these  consequences,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  he  should  have  paid  such  accurate  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  as  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  fallacy,  or  to  feel  the  truth,  of  his  tutor^s  a»> 
Acrtions.  A  metaphysical  catechism  may  readily  be 
taught  to  children ;  they  may  learn  to  answer  ^most 
asvreadily  as  Trenck  answered  in  his-  sleep  to  the  guards 
who  regularly  called  to  him  every  night  at  midnight. 
Children  may  answer  expertly  to  the  questions,  "  What 
is  attention  ?  What  is  memory  ?  What  is  imagination  1 
What  is  the^lifference  between  wit  and  judgment  1  How 
many  sorts  of  ideas  have  you,  and  which  are  they  ?" 
But  when  they  are  perfect  in  their  responses '•to  all  these 
questions^  how  much  are  they  advanced  in  real  knowl- 
edge? 

Allegory  has  mired  with  metaphysics  almo»t  as  much 
as  with  poetry ;  personifications  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation are  familiar  to  us ;  to  each  have  been  addressed 
odes  and  sonnets,  so  that  we  almost  believe  in  their 
individual  existence,  or  at  least,  we  are  become  jealous 
of  the  separate  attributes  of  these  ideal  beings.  This 
metaphysical  mythology  may  be  ingenious  and  elegant, 
but  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  pleasures  of  poetry  than 
to  the  purposes  of  reasoning.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  respect  andt>elieve  in  it,  will  find  itdilfir 
cult  soberly  to  examine  any  argument  upon  abstract 

nons  de  voir  que  Tattention  n'est  qu*une  sensation  qui  se  fait.remijr- 
quer.    Deux  attentions  ne  sont  done  que  deiix  sensations  remarqoer 
^galement ;  et  par  consequence  il  n'y  a  dans  la  companuson  que  des 
sensations."— Legons  Pr^liminaires,  p.  47. 
^  See  Art  de  Penser,  p.  324. 
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subjects ;  their  favourite  prejudices  will  retard  them, 
when  they  attempt  to  advance  in  the  art  of  reasoning. 
AH  accurate  metaphysical  reasoners  have  perceived 
and  deplored  the  difficulties  which  the  prepossessions 
of  education  have  thrown  in  theif  way ;  and  they  have 
been  obliged  to  waste  their  time  and  powers  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  vanquish  these  in  their  own  minds,  or  in 
those  of  their  readers.  Can  we  wish  in  education  to 
perpetuate  similar  errors,  and  to  transmit  to  another 
generation  the  Same  artificial  imbecility  ?  Or  can  we 
avoid  these  evils,  if  with  our  present  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  we  attempt  to  teach  nretaphysics  to  chil- 
dren of  seven  yeats  old  1 

A  well-educated,  intelligent  young  man,  accustomed 
to  accurate  reasoning,  yet  brought  up  without  any  met- 
aphysical prejudices,  would  be  a  treasure  to  a  meta- 
physician to  cross-examine  :  he  WQuld  be  eager  to  hear 
the  unprejudiced  youth's  evidence,  as  the  monarch,  who 
had  ordered  a  Child  to  be  shut  up,  without  hearing  one 
word  of-any  human  language,  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
was  impatient  to  hear  what  would  be  the  first  word  that 
he  uttered.  But  though  we  wish  extremely  well  to  the 
experiments  of  metaphysicians,  we  are  more  intent  tipon 
the  advantage  which  bur  unprejudiced  pupils  would 
themselves  derive  from  their  judicious  education :  prob- 
ably they  would,  coming  fresh  to  the  subject,  make  some 
discoveries  in  the  science  of^ metaphysics:  they  would 
have  no  paces*  to  show ;  perhaps  they  might  advance 
a  step  or  two  on  this  difficult  ground. 

When  we  object  to  the  early  initiation  of  novices  into 
mBtaphysical  mysteries,  we  only  recommend  it  to  pre- 
ceptors not  to  teach ;  let  pupils,  learn  whatever  they 
please,  or  whatever  they  ^an,  without  reading  any  met- 
aphysical books,  and  without  hearing  any  opmions,  or 
learning  any  definitions  by  rote ;  children  may  reflect 
Upon  their  own  feelings,  and  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  accurate  observations  upon  their  own  minds. 
Sensible  children  will  soon,  for  instance,  observe  the 
effect  of  habit,  which  enables  them  to  repeat  actions 
with  ease  and  faqility,  which  they  have  frequently  per- 
formed. The  association  of  ideas,  as  it  assists  them  to 
remember  particular  things,  will  soon  be  noticed,  though 
not,  perhaps,  in  scientific  words.    The  use  of  the  asso- 

*  See  Dtinoiad. 
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elation  of  paioi  or  pleasure,  in  ihe  form  of  what  we  call 
reward  and  punishment,  may  probably  be  early  per- 
ceived. Children  will  be  delighted  with  these  discov- 
eries if  .they  are  suffered  to  make  them,  and  they  will 
apply  this  knowledge  in  their  own  education.  Trifling 
daily  events  will  recall  their  observations,  and  experi- 
ence will  confirm  or  correct  their  juvenile  theories. 
But  if  metaphysical  books  or  dogmas  are  forced  upon 
children  in  the  form  of  lessons,  they  will,  as  such,  be 
learned  by  rote,  and  forgotten. 

To  prevent  parents  from  expecting  as  much  as  the 
Abb6  Uondillac  does  froni  the  comprehension  oC  pupils 
of  six  or  seven  years  old  upon  abstract  subjects,  and  to 
enable  preceptors  to  form  some  idea  of  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity in  which  children,  unprejudiced  upon  metaphysi- 
cal questions,  would  express  themselves,  we  give  the 
following  little  dialogues,  word  for  word,  as  they  passed: 

1780.    Father.  Where  do  you  think  ? 

A .  (Six  and  a  half  years  old.)    In  my  mouth. 

Ho r.  (Five  years  and  a  half  old.)    In  my  stomach. 

Father.  Where  do  you  feel  that  you  are  glad  or  sorry  ! 

A .  In  my  stomach. 

Ho .  In  my  eyes. 

Father.  What  are  your  senses  for  ? 

Ho .  To  know  things. 

Without  any  previous  conversation,  Ho (^ve  years 

and  a  half  old)  said  to  her  mother,  '*  I  think  you  will  be 
fflad  my  right  foot  is  sore,  because  you  told  me  I  did  not 
lean  enough  upon  my  left  foot."  This  child  seemed,  on 
many  occasions,  to  have  formed  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
use  of  punishment,  considering  it  always  as  pain  given 
to  cure  us  of  some  fault,  or  to  prevent  us  from  sufferiiig 
more  pain  in  future. 

April,  1792.  H ,  a  boy  nine  years  and  three  quar- 
ters old,  as  he  was  hammering  at  a  work-bench,  paused 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  said  to  his  sister,  who  was  in 
the  room  with  him,  "  Sister,  I  observe  that  when  I  don't 
look  at  my  right  hand  when  I  hammer,  and  only  think 
where  it  ought  to  hit,  I  can  hammer  much  better  than 
when  I  look  at  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  reason  of  that 
is ;  unless  it  is  because  I  think  in  my  head." 

AT— ^.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  that  we  do  think 
in  our  heads. 

H .  Then,  perhaps,  my  head  is  divided  into  two 

p&rts,  and  that  one  thinks  for  one  arm,  and  one  for  the 
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other  ;  so  that  when  I  want  to  strike  with  my  right  arm, 
I  think  twhere  I  want  to  hit  the  wood,  and  then,  without 
looking  at  it,  I  can  move  my  arm  in  the  right  direction : 
as  when  my  father  is  going  to  write,  he  sometimes 
sketches  it. 

M .  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear,  by  sketching  it  I 

H .  Why,  when  he  moves  his  hand  (flourishes) 

without  touching  the  paper  with  the  pen. .  And  at  first, 
when  I  want  to  do  any  thing,  I  cannot  move  my  hand 
as  I  mean;  but  after  being  used  to'it,  then  I  can  do  much 
better.    I  don't  know  why. 

After  going  on  hammering  for  some  time,  he  stopped 
again,  and  said,  "  There's  another  thing  I  wanted  to  tell 
you.  Sometimes  I  think  to  myself,  that  it  is  right  to 
think  of  things  that  are  sensible  ;  and  then  whea  I  want 
to  set'about  thinkingof  things  that  are  sensible,  I  cannot; 
I  can  only  think  of  that  over  and  over  again.' - 

M .  You  can  only  think  of  what  % 

H .  Of  those  words.    They  seem^  to  be  said  to  me 

over  and  over  again,  till  Fm  quite  tired,  "  That  it  is  right 
to  think  of  things  that  have  some  sense.'^ 

The  childish  expressions  in  these  remarks  have  not 
been  altered,  because  we  wished  to  show  exactly  how 
children  at  this  age  express  their  thoughts.  If  M.  Con- 
dillac  had  been  used  to  converse  with  children,  he  surely 
would  not  have  expected  that  any  boy  of  seven  years 
old  could  understand  his  definition  of  attention,  and  his 
metaphysical  preliminary  lessons. 

After  these  preliminary  lessons,  we  have  a  sketch  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma's  subsequent  studies.  M.  Condil- 
la(^  says,  that  his  royal  highness  (being  not  yet  eight 
years  old)  was  now  "  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  intellectual  operations.  He  comprehended 
already  the  production  of  his  ideas ;  he  saw  the  origin 
and  the  progress  of  the  habits  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  he  perceived  how  he  could  substitute  just  ideas  for 
the  false  ones  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  good 
habits  instead  of  the  bad  habits  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fered, to  acquire.  He  had  become  so  quickly  famihar 
with  all  these  things,  that  he  retraced  their  connexion 
without  effort,  quite  playfully."* 

*  Motif  des  etudes  qui  ont  jt6  faitcs  apr^s  Lemons'  Pr^liimnaires, 
p.  67.  Le  jeune  piince  connoiBSoit  d6ja  la  systilme  des  operations 
oe  son  ame,  il  comprenoit  la  g^n^ration  de  ses  id6es,  11  voyoit  Pori- 
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This  prince  must  have  been  a  prodigy !  After  haring 
made  him  reflect  upon  his  own  infancy,  the  abb^  judged 
that  the  infancy  of  the  world  would  appear  to  his  pupil 
"  the  most  curious  subject,  and  the  most  easy  to  study/' 
The  analog  between  these  two  infancies  seems  to  ex- 
ist chiefly  m  words ;  it  is  not  easy  to  gratify  a  child's 
curiosity  concerning  the  infancy  of  the  world.  Ex- 
tracts from  L'Origine  des  Loix,  by  M.  Goguet,  with  ex 
planatory  notes,  were  put  into  the  prince's  hands,  to  in- 
K>rm  him  of  what  happened  ,in  the  commencement  of 
society.  These  were  his  evehtng  studies.  In  the  morn- 
ings he  r^ad  the  French  poets,  Boileau,  Moliere,  Cor- 
neille,  and  Racine.  Racine,  as  we  are  particularly  in- 
formed, was,  in  the  spstce  of  one  year,  read  bver  a 
dozen  times.  Wretched  prinpe !  Unfortunate  Racine ! 
The  abb6  acknowledges,  that  at  first  these  authors  were 
not  understood  with  the  same  ease  as  the  preliminary 
lessons  had  been :  every  word  stopped  the  prince,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  every  line  were  written  in  an  unknown 
language.  This  is  not  surprising;  for  how  is  it  possible 
that  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  could  know 
nothing  of  life  and  manners,  could  taste  the  wit  and 
humour  of  Moliere ;  and,  incapable  as  he  must  have 
been  pf  sympathy  with  the  violent  passions  of  tragic 
heroes  and  heroines,  how  could  he  admire  the  lofty 
dramas  of  Racine  t  We  are  willing  to  suppose  that 
the  young  Prince  of  Parma  was  quick,  and  well-in- 
formed  for  his  age  ;  but  to  judge  of  what  is  practicable, 
we  must  produce  examples  from  common  life,  instead 
of  prodigies.  • 

S ,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  of  whose  abilities  the 

reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  from  anec- 
dotes in  the  fofiowing  pages,  whose  understanding  was 
not  wholly  uncultivated,  when  he  was  between  nine 
and  ten  years  old,  expressed  a  wish  to  read  sbme^  of 
Shakspeare's  plays.  King  John. was  given  to  him. 
After  the  book  had  been  before  him  for  one  winter's 
evening,  he  returned  it  to  his  father,  declaring  that  he 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  play ;  he  could  not 

gtne  et  le  progr^  des  habitudes  qull  avoit  coRtract6es,  et  11  conce 
voit  comment  il  pouvoit  subgtituer  desid^e^  mstesaitx  id^es  fausses 
qu'on  lui  avoit  donn^es,  et  de  bonnes  habitudes  auz  maavaises 
qiti'on  lui  avoit  laisse  prendre.  II  s'^toit  familiahs^  si  promptement 
avec  toutes  ces  choses,  qu'il  s'en  retra^oit  la  suite  sans  effort,  el 
comme  en.  badinant. 
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make  out  what  the  people  were  about,  and  he  did  not 

wish  to  read  any  more  of  it.    His  brother  H ,  at 

twelve  years  old,  had  made  an  equally  ineffectaal  at- 
tempt to  read  Shakspeare ;  he  was  also  eqasdly  decided 
and  honest  in  expressing  his  dislike  to  it ;  he  was  much 

surprised  at  seeing  his  sister  B ,  who  was  a  year  or 

two  older  than  himself,  reading  Shakspeare  with  great 
avidity;  and  he  frequently  asked  what  it  was  in  that 
book  that  could  entertain  her.  Two  years  afberward, 
when  H— was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  he  made 
another  trial ;  and  he  found  that  he  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare  without  any  difficulty.  He  read 
mU  the  historical  plays  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and 
particularly  seized  the  character  of  Falstaff.  He  gave 
a  humorous  description  of  the  figure  and  dress  which 
he  supposed  Sir  John  should  have,  of  his  manner  of 
sitting,  speaking,  and  walking.  Probably,  if  H-^ — ^had 
been  pressed  to  read  Shakspeare  at  the  time  when  he 
did  not  understand  it,  ho  might  never  have  read  these 
plays  with  real  pleasure  during  liis  whole  life.  Two 
years  increase  prodigiously  the  vocabulary  and  the  ideas 
of  young  people;  and  preceptors  ^ould  consider,  that 
what  we  call  literary  taste  cannot  be.  formed  without  a 
variety^f  knowledge.  Tlie  productions,  of  our  ablest 
writers  cannot  please  until  we  a;re  familiarized  to  the 
ideas  which  they  contain,  or  to  which  they  allude.* 

Poetry  is  usually  supposed,  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
taste  and  capacity  of  children.  In  the  infancy  of  taste 
and  of  eloquence,  rhetorical  language  is  constantly  ad- 
mired ;  the  bold  expression  of  strong  feeling,  and  the 
simple  description  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  found 
to  interest  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated  minds.  To 
understand  descriptive  poetry,  no  previous  knowledge 
is  required,  beyond  what  common  observation  and  sym- 
pathy supply  ;  the  analogies  and  transitions  of  thought 
are  slight  and  obvious ;  no  labour  of  attention  is  de- 
manded, no,  active  effort  of  the  min^  is  requisite  to  fol- 
low them.  The  pleasures  of  simple  sensation  are,Jby 
descriptive  poetry,  recalled  to  the  imagination  ;  and  we 
live  over  again  our  past  lives  without  increasing,  and  ' 

*  As  this  page  was  sent  over  tb  us  fo'r  correction,  we  seize  th& 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  wish,  that  "  Botanical  Dialogues,  by 
a  Lady,'*  had  come  sooner  to  our  hands ;  it  contains  much  that  we 
think  peculiarly  Taluable. 

M  3 
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without  desiring  to  increase,  our  stock  of  knowledge. 
If  these  observati(His  be  just,  there  cnust  appear  many 
reasons  why  even  thattspecies  of  poetry  which  they  can 
understand,  should  not  be  the  early  study  of  children; 
from  time  to  time  it  may  be  an  agreeable  amusement,  but 
it  should  not  become  a  part  of  their  daily  occupations. 
We  do  not  want  to  retrace  perpetually  in  their  men^ 
ories  a  few  musical  words,  or  a  few  simple  sensations ; 
our  object  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  pupil's  ca- 
pacity, to  strengthen  the  habits  of  attention,  and  to  ex- 
ercise all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  inventive  and 
the  reasoning  faculties  must  be  injured  by  the  repetition 
of  vague  expressions,  and  of  exaggerated  description* 
with  which  most  poetry  abounds.  Childhood  is  the 
season  for  observation,  and  those  who  observe  ac- 
curately will  afterward  be  able  to  describe  accurately : 
but  those  who  merely  read  descriptions,  can  present  us 
with  nothing  but  the  pictures  of  pictures.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  children  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  read  a  vast  deal  of  poetry  are  not,  for 
that  reason,  less  likely  to  excel  in  poetic  language. 
The  reader  will  judge  from  the  following  explanation  of 
Gray's  Hyn^n  to  Adversity,  that  the  boy  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  not  much  accustomed  to  read  even 
the  most  popular  English  poetry ;  yet  this  is  tlfe  same 
child  who,  a  few  months  afterward,  wrote  the  transla- 
tion from  Ovid  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  and  who  gave 
the  extempore  description  <  of  a  summer's  evening  in 
tolerably  good  language. 

Jan.  1796. ..  S-^—  (nine  years  old)  learned  by  heart 
the  Hymn  to  Adversity.  When  he  came  to  repeat  this 
poem,  he  did  not  repeat  it  well,  and  he  had  it  not  per- 
fectly by  heart.  His  father  suspected  that  he  did  not 
understand  it,  and  he  examined  him  with  some  care. 

Father,  "  Purple  tyrants  !"    Why  purple  ? 

iS .  Because  purple  is  a  colour  something  like  red 

and  black ;  and  tyrants  look  red  and  black. 

Father.  No.  Kings  were  formerly  called  tyrants,  and 
they  wore  purple  robes :  the  purple  of  the  ancients  is 
supposed  to  be  not  the  colour  which  we  call  purple,  but 
that  which  we  call  scarlet. 

"  When  first^  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 
And  bade  to  form  her  infiint  mind.** 
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When  S was  asked  who  was  meant  in  these  lines 

by  "  thy  sire,"  he  frowned  terribly  ;  but  after  some  de- 
liberation, he  discovered  that  *^  thy  sire"  meant  Jove, 
the  father,  or  sire  of  Adversity :  still  lie  was  extremely 
puzzled  with  ''the  heavenly  birth."  First  he  thought 
that  the  heavenly  birth  was  the  birth  of  Adversity :  but, 
upon  recollection,  the  heavenly  birth  was  to  be  trusted 
to  Adversity,  therefore  she  could  not  be  trusted  with 

the  care  of  herself.    S at  length  discovered,  that 

Jove  must  have  had  two  daughters;  and  he  said  he  sup- 
posed that  Virtue  must  have  been  one  of  these  daugh- 
ters, and  that  she  must  have  been  sister  to  Adversity, 
who  was  to  be  her  nurse,  and  who  was  to  form  her  infant 
mind:  he  now  perceived  that  the  expression,  '*  Stem, 
rugged  nurse,"  referred  to  Adversity ;  before  this,  he 
said  he' did  not  know  whom  it  meant,  whose  ^  rigid 
lore''  was  alluded  to  in  these  two  lines,  or  who  bore  it 
with  patience. 

"  Stem,  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore." 

The  following  stanza  S repeated  a  second  timet 

ms  if  h,e  did  not  understand  it. 

"  Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific  fly 
Self-pleasing  follies,  idle  brood, 
Wild  laughter,  noise',  and  thoughtless  ]oy, 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  ^ood. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe ; 
By  vain  prosperity  received. 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  bejiev'd." 

Father,  Why  does  the  poet  say  wUd  laughter  ? 

8 .  It  means,  not  reasonable.. 

Father,  Why  is  it  said, 

"  Bv  vain  pix>speiity  received. 
To  her  they  tow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed?" 

jS .  Because  the  people,  I  suppose,  when  they 

were  in  prosperity  before,  believed  them  before ;  but 
I  think  that  seems  confused. 

"  Oh,  gently  oA  thy  suppliant's  head, 
Dreaa  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand.'* 

.  S did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  first  of  these 
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two  lined ;  and  upon  cross-examination,  it  appeared  tbat 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  suppliant ;  he 
thought  it  meant  ^  a  person  who  supplies  us.^' 

'*  Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad. 
Nor  circled  hj  th6  vengefiil  band. 
As  by  the  impious  thoa  art  seen.'' 

-  It  may  appear  improhable,  that  a  child  who  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  suppliant  should  under- 
stand the  Gorgon  terrors,  and  the  vengeful  band,  yet  it 

Was  so:  S understood  these   lines  distinctly;  he 

said,  **  Gorgon  terrors,  yes,  like  the  head  of  GorgOn." 
He  was  ^i  this  time  translating  from  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses ;  and  it  happened  that  his  father  had  explained 
to  him  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  furies ; 
besides  this,  several  people  in  the  family  had  heen  read- 
ing Potter's  ^schylus,  and  the  furies  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  From  such  accidental  circum- 
stances as  these,  children  often  appear,  in  the  same 
instant  ^most,  to  be  extremely  quick  and  extremely 
slow  of  comprehension ;  a  preceptor  who  is  well  ac- 
^fOfldnted  with  all  his  pupil's  previous  knowledge,  can 
rapidly  increase  his  stock  of  idea^  by  turning  every 
accidental  circumstance  to  adcount :  but  if  a  tutor  per- 
sists in  forcing  a  child  to  a  regular  course  of  study,  all 
his  ideas  must  be  collected,  not  as  they  are  wanted  in 
conversion  or  in  real  life,  but  as  they  are  wanted  to 
get  through  a  lesson  or  a  book.  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  M .  Condillac  found  such  long  explanations  neces- 
sary for  his  young  pupil  in  reading  the  tragedies  of  Ra- 
cine ;  he  says  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  trans- 
late the  poetry  into  prose,  ^nd  frequently  the  prince 
could  gather  only  some  -general  idea  of  the  whole 
drama,  without  understanding  the  parts.  We  cannot 
help  regretting,  that  the  explanations  have  not  been 
published  for  the  advantage  of  future  preceptors ;  they 
must  have  been  almost  as  difficult  as  those  for  the  pre- 
liminary lessons.  As  we  are  convinced  that  the  art  of 
education  can  be  best  improved  by  the  registering  of 
early  experiments,  we  are  very  willing  to  expose  such 
as  have  been  made,  without  fear  of  fastidious  criticism 
or  ridicule. 

May  1, 1796.  A  little  poem,  called  "  The  Tears  of 
Old  May-day,"  published  in  the  second  volume  of  The 
World,  was  read  to  S .    Last  May-day  the  same 
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poem  had  been  read  to  him ;  he  then  liked  it  much,  and 
his  father  wished  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  upOn 
this  second  reading.  The  pleasure  of  novelty  was  worn 
off,  but  S- —  felt  new  pleasure  from  his  having,  during 
the  last  year,  acquired  a  great  number  of  new  ideas,  and 
especially  some  knowledge  of  ancient  mythology,  which 
enabled  him  to  understand  several  allusions  in  the  poem 
which  had  before  been  unintelligible  to  him.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  muses,  the  graces,  Cynthia, 
Philomel,  Astrea,  who  are  all  mentioned  in  this  poem ; 
he  now  knew  something  about  the  Hesperian  fruit,  Amal- 
thea's  horn,  choral  dances,  Libyan  Ammon,  &c.,  which 
are  alluded  to  in  different  lines  of  the  poem :  he  remem- 
bered the  explanation  which  his  father  had  given  him 
the  preceding  year,  of  a  line  which  alludes  to  the  island 
of  Atalantis: 

*^Then  vanished  many  a  sea-girt  isle  and  gtOTc, 
Their  forests  floating  on  the  wat'r3r  plain ; 
Then  famed  for  arts,  and  laws  deriv'd  jfrom  Jove, 
My  Atalantis  sunk  beneath  the  main." 

S ,  whose  imagination  had  been  pleased  with  the 

idea  of  the  fabulous  island  of  Atalantis,  recollected  what 
he  had  heard  of  it ;  but  he  had  forgotten  the  explanation 
of  another  stanza  of  this  poem,  which  he  had  heard  at 
the  same  time : 

"  To  her  no  more  Augosta's  wealthy  pride,  • 
Pouts  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi'a  mine ; 
Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide, 
A  purer  offering  at  her  rustic  shrine." 

S forgot  that  he  had  been  told  that  London  was 

formerly  caUed  Augusta ;  that  Potosi's  mines  contained 
Silver ;  and  th^t  pouring  the  tribute  from  Potosi's  mines, 
alludes  to  the  custom  of  hanging  silver  tankards  upon 
the  Maypoles  in  London  on  May-day ;  consequently 
the  beauty  of  this  stanza  was  entirely  lost  upon  him. 

A  few  circumstan<jes  were  now  told  to  S ,  which 

imprinted  the  explanation  effectually  in  his  memory : 
his  father  told  him  that  the  -publicans,  or  those  who 
keep  public  houses  in  London,  make  it  a  custom  to  lend 
their  silver  tankards  to  the  poor  chimney-sweepers  and 
milkmaids,  who  go  in  procession  through  the  streets  on 
May-day.  The  confidence  that  is  put  in  the  honesty  of 
these  poor  people  pleased  S ,  and  all  these  circum- 
stances fixed  the  principal  idea  more  firmly  in  his  mind. 
24 
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The  following  lines  could  please  hhii  only  by  their 
sound,  the  first  time  he  heard  them  : 

"  Ah !  once  to  fame  and  bright  dominion  bom, 
The  earth  and  smihng  ocean  Bas/v  tne  lise. 
With  time  coeval,  and  the  star  of  mom, 
The  first,  the  fjaiirest  daughter  of  the  skies. 

**Then,  when  at  heaven's  prolific  mandate  sprang 
The  radiant  beam  of  new-created  day, 
Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  stmng, 
Hail'd  the  glad  dawn,  and  angels  called  me  May. 

"  Space  in  her  empty  regions  heard  the  soiuid,  ^ 
And  hills  and  dales,  and  rocks  and  valleys  rung; 
The  sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round. 
And  shouting  planets  m  their  courses  sung.** 

The  idea  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  music  of  the 

spheres  was  here  explained  to  S ,  and  some  general 

notion  was  given  to  him  of  the  harmonic  numbers. 

What  a  numbef'  of  new  ideas  this  little  poem  served  td 
introduce  into  the  mind  I  These  explanations  being 
given  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  were  wanted, 
fixed  the  ideas  in  the  memory  in  their  proper  places, 
and  associated  knowledge  with  the  pleasures  of  poetry. 
Some  of  the  effect  of  a  poem  must,  it  is  true,  be  lost  by 
interruptions  and  explanations;  but  we  must  consider 
the  general  improvement  of  the  understanding,  and  nOt 
merely  the  cultivation  of  poetic  taste.  In  the  instance 
which  we  have  just  given,  the  pleasure  which  the  boy 
received  from  the  poem  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exactness  with  which  it  was  explained.  The 
succeeding;  year,  on  May-day,  1797,  the  same  poem  was 
read  to  him  for  tl^e  third  time,  and  he  appeared  to  like 
it  better  than  he  had  done  upon  the  first  reading.  If, 
instead  of  perusing  Racine  twelve  times  in  one  year,  the 
young  Prince  of  Parma  had  read  any  one  play  or  scene 
at  different  periods  of  his  education,  and  ^ad  been  led  to 
observe  the  increase  of  pleasure  which  he  felt  from 
being  able  to  understand  what  he  read  better  each  suc- 
ceeding time  than  before,  he  would  probably  have  im- 
proved more  rapidly  in  his  taste  for  poetry,  though  he 
might  not  have  known  Raciiie  by  rote  quite  so  early  as 
at  eight  years  old. 

We  considered  parents  almost  as  much  as  children, 
when  we  advised  that  a  great  deal  of  poetry  should  not 
be  read  by  very  young  pupils ;  the  labour  and  difficulty 
of  explaining  it  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have 
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tried  the  experiment.  The  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  which  is  usually 
given  to  children  to  learn  by  heart;  it  cost  at  least  a 
qaarter  of  an  hoQr  to  e^lain  to  intelligent  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  at  the  time  nine  years  old,  the 
first  stanza  of  that  elisgy .  And  we  have  heard  it  asserted 
by  a  gentleman  not  unacquainted  ivith  literature,  that 
perfectly  to  understand  PAUegro  and  ll  Pen^eroso,  re- 
quires no  inconsiderable  portion  of  ancient  and  modern 
knowledge.  It  employed  several  hours  on  different 
days  to  read  and  explain  Comus,  so  as  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible to  a  boy  of  ten  years,  who  gave  his  utmost  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  explanations  on  this  poem  were  found 
\o  be  so  numerous  and  intricate,  that  we  thought  it  best 
not  to  produce  them  here.  Explanations  which  are 
given  by  a  reader,  can  be  given  ivith  greater  rapidity 
and  effect,  than  any  which  a  writer  can  give  to  children :  < 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  advantageous,  the 
sprightliness  of  conversation  keeps  the  pupils  awake, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  subject  can  be 
carried  on. better  in  speaking  and  reading,  than  it  can 
be  in  written  explanations.  Notes  are  almost  always 
too  formal  or  too  obscure;  they  explain  what  was 
understood  more  plainly  before  any  illustration  was 
attempted,  or  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  the  moment  we 
want  to  be  enlightened.  Wherever  parents  or  precept- 
ors can  supply  the  place  of  notes  and  commentators, 
they  need  not  think  their  time  ill  bestowed.  If  they 
cannot  undertake  these  troublesome  explanations,  they 
can  sureljr  reserve  obscure  poems  for  a  later  period  of 
their  pupils'  education.  Children  who  are  taught  at 
seven  or  eight  years  old  to  repeat  poetry,  frequently  get 
beautiful  lines  by  rote,  and  speak  them  fluently,  without 
in  the  least  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  lines. 
The  business  of  a  poet  is  to  please  the  imagination  and 
to  move  the  passions :  in  proportion  as  hi6  language  is 
sublime  or  pathetic,  witty  or  satirical,  it  must  be  unfit 
for  children.  Knowledge  cannot  be  detailed,  or  accu- 
rately explained,  in  poetry ;  the  beauty  of  an  allusion 
depends  frequently  upon  the  elliptical  mode  of  expres- 
sion, which,  passing  imperceptibly  over  all  the  interme- 
diate links  in  our  associations,  is  apparent  only  when  it 
touches  the  ends  of  the  chain.  Those  who  wish  to 
instruct  must  pursue  the  opposite  system. 
In  Doctor  Wilkins's  Essay  on  Universal  Language,  he 
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proposes  to  introduce  a  note  similar  to  the  common  note 
of  admiration,  to  g^ive  the  reader  notice  when  any  ex- 
pression is  used  in  an  ironical  or  in  a  wetaphoric  sense. 
Such  a  note  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  children : 
in  reading  poetry,  they  are  continually  puzzled  between 
the  obvious  and  the  metaphoric  sense  of  the  words.* 
The  desire  to  make  children  learn  a  vast  deal  of  poetry 
by  heart,  fortunately  for  the  understanding  of  the  rising 
generation,  does  not  rage  with  such  violence  as  formerly. 
Dr.  Johnson  successfully  laughed  at  infants  lisping  out, 
"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us."  His 
reproof  was  rather  illnatured,  when  he  begged  two  chil- 
dren who  were  produced  to  repeat  some  lines  to  him, 
"  Can't  the  pretty  dears  repeat  them  both  together  ?" 
But  this  reproof  has  probably  prevented  many  exhibi- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

Some  people  learn  poetry  by  hearf  for  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  it  in  conversation ;  but  the  talent  for  quota- 
tion, both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  is  now  become 
so  common,  that  it  cannot  confer  immortality.f  Every 
person  'has  by  rote  certain  passages  from  Shakspeare 
and  Thomson,  Goldsmith  and  Gray :  these  trite  quota- 
tions fatigue  the  literary  ear,  and  disgust  the  taste  of 
the  pubtic.  To  this  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
those  who  are  influenced  by  fashion  will  probably  listen 
with  more  eagerness  than  to  all  the  reasons  that  have 
been  offered.  Bqt  to  return  to  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
After  reading  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  &c., 
the  young  prince's  taste  was  formed,  as  we  are  assured 
by  his  preceptor,  and  he  was  now  fit  for  the  study  of 
grammar.  So  much  is  due  to  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  who  submits  to  the 
drudgery  of  writing  an  elementary  book  on  grammar, 
that  even  a  critic  must  feel  unwilling  to  examine  it  with 
severity.  M.  Condillac,  in  his  attempt  to  write  a  ra- 
tional grammar,  has  produced,  if  not  a  grammar  fit  for 
children,  a  philosophical  treatise,  which  a  well-educated 
young  person  will  read  with  great  advantage  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen.    All  that  is  said  of  the  riatu- 

♦  hi  Dr.  Franklin's  posthtimous  Essays,  there  is  an  excellent  re- 
mark with  respect  to  typography,  as  connected  with  the  art  of  read- 
ing. The  note  of  interrogation  should  be  placed-at  the  beginning,  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  a  question ;  it  is  sometimes  so  far  distant  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  an  unpractised  eye. 

t  Yoimg. 
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•  ral  language  of  signs,  of  the  language  of  action,  of 
pantomimes,  and  of  the  institution  of  M.  TAbb^  I'Ep^e 
for  teaching  languages  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  not  only 
amusing  and  instructive  to  general  readers,  but,  with 
slight  iterations  in  the  language,  might  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  But  when  the 
Afol:^  Condillac  goes  on  to  ^'Your  highness  knows 
what  is  meant  by  a  system,'*  he  immediately  forgets 
his  pupirs  age.  The  reader's  attention  is  presently 
deeply  eng^d  by  an  abstract  disquisition  on  the  rela- 
tive proportion,  represented  by  various  circles  of  dif- 
ferent extent,  of  the  wants,  ideas,  and  language  of 
savages,  shepherds,  commercial  and  polished  nations, 
when  he  is  suddenly  awakened  to  the  recollection,  that 
all  thii  is  addressed  to  a  child  of  eight  years  old :  an 
allusion  to  the  princess  little  chair  completely  rouses 
us  from  our  revery. 

**  As  your  little  chair  is  made  in  the  same  form  as 
mine,  which  is  higher,  so  the  system'  of  ideas  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  among  savage  and  civilized  nations ; 
it  differs  only  in  degrees  of  extension,  as,  after  one  and 
the  same  model,  seats  oi  different  heights  have  been 
made,"*  ^ 

Such  mistakes  as  these,  in  a  work  intep^ed  for  a 
child,  are  so  obvious,  th^t  they  could  not  have  escaped 
the  penetration  of  a  great  man,  had  he  known  as  much'' 
of  the  practice  as  he  did  of  the  theory  of  the  art  of 
teaching. 

To  analyze  a  thought,  and  to  show  the  construction 
of  language,  M.  Condillac,  in  this  volume  on  grammar, 
has  chosen  for  an  example  a  passage  from  an  Eloge  on 
Peter  Corneillc,  pronounced  before  the  French  academy 
by  Racine,  on  the  reception  of  Thomas  Corneille,  who 
succeeded  to  Peter,  it  is  in  the  French  style  of  aca- 
demical panegytic,  a  representation  of  the  chaotic  state 
in  which  Gomeille  found  the  French  theatre,  and  of  the 
light  and  order  which  he  diffused  through  the  dramatic 
woirld  by  his  creative  genius.  A  subject  less  interest- 
ing, or  more  unintelligible  to  a  child,  could  scarcely 

*  "  Comme  rotre  petite  chaise  est  faite  snr  le  m^me  module  qac  far 
mienne,  qui  est  plus  ^lev^e,  ainsi  le  63rst^nie  des  id^es  est  le  m^ttm 
pour  le  foud  chez  las  peuples  saiiTages  et  chez  les  peuples  civilis^ ; 
il  ne  differe,  oue  paice  qu*il  est  plus  ou  mpins  etendu ;  c'est  un 
mdme  modMe  a'apreslequel  on  a  fait  des  sieges  de  different  hauteur." 
— Grammaire,  p.  2S. 
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have  been  selected.  The  lecture  on  the  anatomy  of 
Racine's  thought  lasts  through  fifteen  pages;  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  art,  the  dissection  is  ably  per- 
formed ;  but  most  children  will  turn  from  the  operation 
with  disgust. 

The  Abb6  Gondillac's  treatise  On  the  art  of  writing 
imniediately  succeeds  to  his  grammar.  The  examples 
in  this  volume  are  much  better  chosen ;  they  are  in- 
teresting to  all  readers ;  those  especially  from  Madame 
de  Sevign6'43  letters,  which  are  drawn  from  familiar 
language  and  domestic  life.  The  enumeration  of  the 
fiffures  of  speech^  and  the  classification  of  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  are  judiciously  suppressed ;  the  catalogue 
of  the  different  sorts  of  /ufTij,  phrases  proper  for  maxims 
and  principles,  turns  proper  for  sentiment,  ingenious 
turns  and  quaint  turns,  stiff  turns  and  easy  turns,  might 
perhaps -have  been  somewhat  abridged.  The  observa- 
tions on  the  effect  of  unity  in  the  whole  design,  and  in 
all  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  work,  though  they  may 
not  be  newr  are  ablv  stated ;  and  the  remark,  that  the 
utmost  propriety  of  language,  and  the  strongest  effect 
of  eloquence  and  reasoning,  result  from  the  greatest 
possible  attention  to  the  connexion  of  our, ideas,  is  im- 
pressed forcibly  upon  the  reader  throughout  this  work. 

How  iar  works  of  criticism  in  general  are  suited  to 
children,  remains  to  be  considered.  Such  works  can- 
not probably  suit  their  taste,  because  the  taste  for  sys- 
tematic criticism  cannot  arise  in  the  mind  until  many 
books  have  been  read ;  until  the  various  species  of  ex- 
cellence suited  to  different  sorts  of  comppsition  have 
been  perceived,  and  until  the  mind  has  made  some 
choice  of  its  own.  It  is  true,  that  works  of  critipism 
may  teach  children  to  talk  well  of  what  they  read ;  they 
will  be  enabled  to  repeat  what  good  judges  have  said  of 
books.  But  this  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  the  ot^ect. 
After  having  been  thus  officiously  assisted  by  a  coii- 
noisseur,  who  points  out  to  them  the  beauties  of  authors, 
will  they  be  able  afterward  to  discover  beauties  with- 
out his  assistance  T  Or  have  they  as  much  pleasure  in 
being  told  what  to  admire,  what  to  praise,  and  what  to 
blame,  as  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  feel  and  to  ex- 
press their  own  feelings  naturally  1  In  reading  an  in- 
teresting play,  or  beautiful  poem,  how  often  has  a  man 
of  taste  and  genius  execrated  the  impertinent  commen- 
tator, who  interrupts  him  by  obtruding  his  ostentatious 
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notes — ^^  The  reader  will  observe  the  beauty  of  this 
thought." — "  This  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  any 
author,  ancient  or  modern." — "  The  sense  of  this  line, 
which  all  former  annotators  have  mistaken,  is  obviously 
restored  by  the  addition  of  the  vowel  i,"  &c. 

Deprived,  by  these  anticipating  explanations,  of  the 
use  of  his  own  common  sense,  the  reader  detests  the 
critic,  soon  learns  to  disregard  his  references,  and  to 
skip  over  his  learned  truisms.  Similar  sensations, 
tempered  by  duty  or  by  fear,  may  have  been  some* 
times  experienced  by  a  vivacious  child,  who,  eager  to 
go  on  with  what  he  is  reading,  is  prevented  from  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  whole,  by  a  premature  discussion 
of  its  parts.  We  hope  that  no  keen  hunter  of  paradoxes 
will  here  exult  in  having  detected  us  in  a  contradiction : 
we  are  perfectly  aware,  that  but  a  few  pages  ago,  we 
exhibited  examples  pf  detailed  explanations  of  poetry 
for  children;  but  these  explanations  were  not  of  the 
criticising  class ;  they  were  not  designed  to  tell  young 
people  what  to  admire,  but  simply  to  assist  them  to  un- 
derstand before  they  admired. 

Works  of  oriticism  are  sometimes  given  to  pupils, 
with  the  idea  that  they  will  instruct  and  form  them  in 
the  art  of  writing :  but  few  things  can  be  more  terrific 
or  dangerous  to  the  young  writer  than  the  voice  of  re- 
lentless criticism.  Hope  stimulates,  but  fear  depresses 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind ;  and  how  much  have 
they  to  fear  who  have  continually  before  their  eyes 
the  mistakes  and  disgrace  of  others ;  of  others,  who 
with  superior  talents  have  attempted  and  failed !  With 
a  multitude  of  precepts  and  rules  of  rhetoric  fall  in 
their  memory,  they  cannot  express  the.  simplest  of  their 
thoughts  ;  and  to  write  a  sentence  composed  of  mem- 
bers which  have  each  of  them  names  of  many  syllables, 
must  appear  a  most  formidable  and  presumptuous  un- 
dertaking. On  the  contrary,  a  child  who,  in  books  and 
in  conversation,  has  been  used  to  hear  and  to  speak 
correct  language,  and  who  has  never  been  terrified  with 
the  idea,  that  to  write  is  to  express  his  thoughts  in  some 
new  and  extraordinary  manner,  will  naturally  write  as 
he  speaks  and  as  he  thinks.  Making  certain  characters 
upon  paper,  to  represent  to  others  what  he  wishes  to  say* 
to  them,  will  not  appear  to  him  a  matter  of  dread  and 

*  Rousseau. 
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danger,  but  of  convenience  and  amusement ;  and  he  will 
write  prose  without  knowing  it. 

Among  some  "  Practical  Kssays,"*  lately  published, 
"  to  assist  the  exertions  of  youth  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits," there  is  an  essay  on  letter-writing,  which  might 
deter  a  timid  child  from  ever  undertaking  such  an  ardu- 
ous task  as  that  of  writing  a  letter.  80  much  is  said 
from  Blair,  from  Cicero,  from  Quintilian ;  so  many 
things  are  ^requisite  in  a  letter ;  purity,  neatness,  sim- 
plicity ;  such  caution  must  be  used  to  avoid  "  exotics 
transplanted  from  foreign  languages.  Or  raised  in  the 
hotbeds  of  affectation  and  conceit ;"  such  attention  to 
the  mother-tongiie  is  prescribed,  that  the  young  nerves 
of  the  letter- writer  must  tremble  when  he  takes  up  his 
pen.  Besides,  he  is  told  that  **  he  should  be  extremely 
reserved  on  the  head  of  pleasantry,"  and  that  •*  as  to 
sallies  of  wit,  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  let  them  fly 
at  random;  but  he  may  repeat  the  smart  sayings  of 
others  if  he  wiU,  or  relate  part  of  some  droll  adventure 
to  enliven  his  letter." 

The  anxiety  that  parents  and  tutors  frequently  ex- 
press to  have  their  children  write  letters,  and  good  let- 
ters, often  prevents  the  pupils  from  writing  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives.  Letter- writing  becomes  a 
task  and  an  evil  to  children;  whether  they  have  any 
thing  to  say  or  not,  write  they  must,  this  post  or  next, 
without  fail,  a  preltii  letter  to  some  relation  or  friend, 
who  has  exacted  from  them  the  awful  promise  of 
punctual  correspondence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  school- 
boys and  school-girls,  in  these  circumstances,  feel  that 
necessity  is  not  the  mother  of  invention ;  they  are  re- 
duced to  the  humiliating  misery  of  begging  from  some 
old  practitioner  a  beginning  or  an  ending,  and  some- 
thing to  say  to  fill  up  the  middle. 

Locke  humorously  describes  the  misery  of  a  school- 
boy who  is  to  write  a  theme ;  and  having  nothing  to 
say,  goes  about  with  the  usual  petition  in  these  cases 
to  his  companions,  "Pray  give  me  a  little  sense." 
Would' it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  children  have  sense, 
before  we  exact  from  them  themes  and  discourses  upon 
literary  subjects  1  There  is  no  danger  that  those  who 
acquire  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  numerous  ideas, 
should  not  be  able  to  find  words  to  express  them ;  but 

♦  Milne»8  Wellbred  Scholar. 
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those  who  are  compelled  to  find  words  before  they  have 
ideast  are  in  a  melancholy  situation.  To  form  a  style 
is  but  a  vague  idea ;  practice  in  composition  will  cer- 
tainly confer  ease  in  writing,  upon  those  who  write 
when  their  minds  are  full  of  ideas  ;  but  the  practice  of 
sitting,  with  a  melancholy  face,  with  pen  in  hand,  wait- 
ing for  inspiration,  will  not  much  advance  the  pupil  in 
the  art  of  writing. .  We  should  not  recommend  it  to  a 
preceptor  to  require  regular  themes  at  stated  periods 
from  his  pupils ;  but  whenever  he  perceives  tliat  a 
young  man  is  struck  with  any  new  ideas  or  new  cir" 
cumstauces,  when  he  is  certain  that  his  pupil  has  ac- 
(}uired  a  fund  oif  knowledge,  when  he  finds  in  conversa- 
tion that  words  flow  readily  upon  certain  subjects,  he 
may,  without  danger,  upon  these  subjects,  excite  his 
pupil  to  try  his  powers  of  writing.  These  trials  need 
not  be  frequently  made :  when  a  young  man  has  once 
acquired  confidence  in  himself  as  a  writer,  he  will  cer- 
tainly use  his  talent  whenever  proper  occasions  present 
themselves.  The  perusal  of  the  best  authors  in  the 
English  language  will  give  him,  if  he  adhere  to  these 
alone,  sufficient  powers  of  expression.  The  best  authors 
in  the  English  language  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  enumerate  them;  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that 
whoever  would  acquire  a  pure  English  style,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  Addison.  We  do  not,  however, 
feel  this  exclusive  preference  for  Addison's  melodious 
periods :  his  page  is  ever  elegant,  but  sometimes  it  is 
too  diffuse.  Hume,  Blackstone,  and  Smith,  have  a 
proper  degree  of  strength  a^d  energy  combined  witli 
their  elegance.  Gibbon  says,  that  the  perfect  com- 
position and  well-turned  periods  of  Dr.  Robertson,  ex- 
cited his  hopes  that  he  might  one  day  become  his  equal 
in  writing  -,  but  ^'  the  calm  philosophy,  the  careless, 
inimitable  beauties  of  his  friend  and  rival  Hume,  often 
forced  him  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sensation  > 
of  delight  and  despair.'^  From  this  testimony  we  may 
judge,  that  a  simple  sty^e  appears  to  the  best  judges  ^o 
be  more  difficult  to  attain,  and  more  desirable,  than  that 
highly  ornamented  diction  to  which  writers  of  inferior 
taste  aspire.  Gibbon  tells  us  with  great  candour,  that 
his  friend  Hume  advised  him  to  l^eware  of  the  rhetorical 
style  of  French  eloquence.  Hume  observed,  that  the 
English  language  and  English  taste  do  not  admit  of 
this  profusion  of  ornament. 
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Without  meaning  to  enter  at  large  into  the  st^ject* 
we.  have  offered  these  remarks  upon  fltyle  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  those  who  are  to  direct  the  taste  of  young 
readers ;  what  they  admire  when  they  read,  they  win 
probably  imitate  when  they  write.  We  objected  to 
works  of  criticism  for  young  children-, — ^but  we  should 
observe,  that  at  a  later  period  of  education,  they  will  be 
found  highly  advantageous.  It  would  be  absurd  to  mark 
the  precise  age  at  which  Blair's  Lectures  or  Qondillac's 
Art  d'Ecrire  ought  to  be  read,  because  this  should  be 
decided  by  circumstances ;  by  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
in  literature,  and  by  the  subjects  to  which  their  atten- 
tion happens  to  have  turned.  Of  these,  preceptors,  and 
the  pupils  themselves,  must  be  the  most  competent 
judges.  From  the  same  wish  to  avoid  all  pedantic  at- 
tempts to  dictate,  we  have  not  given  any  regular  course 
of  study  in  this  chapter.  Many  able  writers  have  laid 
down  extensive  plans  of  study,  and  have  named  the 
books  that  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  different 
brSmches  of  knowledge.  Among  others  we  may  refer 
to  Dr.  Priestley's,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  his 
Essiays  on  Education.  We  are  sensible  that  order  is 
necessaiT  in  reading, — ^but  we  cannot  think  that  the 
same  order  will  suit  all  minds,  nor  do  we  imagine  that  a 
young  person  cannot  read  to  advantage  unless  he  pur- 
sue a  given  course  of  study.  Men  of  sense  will  not  be 
intolerant  in  their  love  of  learned  order. 

If  parents  would  keep  an  accurate  list  of  the  books 
which  their  children  read,  of  the  ages  at  which  they  are 
read,  it  would  be  of  ^essential  service  in  improving  the 
art  of  education.  We  might  then  mark  the  progress  of 
the  understanding  with  accuracy,  and  discover,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  formation  of  the  character  and  taste  depends.  ^  wift 
has  given  us  a  list  of  the  hooks  which  he  read  during 
two  years  of  his  life ;  we  can  trace  the  ideas  that  he 
acqtiired  from  them  in  his  Laputa,  and  other  parts  of 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Gibbon's  journal  of  his  studies,  and 
his  account  of  universities,  are  very  instructive  to  young 
students.  So  is  the  life  of  Franklin,  written  by  himself. 
Madanie  Roland  has  left  a  history  of  her  education ;  and 
in  the  books  she  read  in  her  early  years,  we  see  the  for- 
mation of  her  character.  Plutarch's  Lives,  she  tells  us, 
first  kindled  republican  enthusiasm  in  her  mind;  and 
she  regrets  that,  in  forming  her  ideas  of  universal  lib- 
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erty,  alte  liad  only  a  partial  view  of  affairs.  She  cor- 
rected th^3e  efithusiastic  ideas  during  the  last  moments 
of  her  life  in  prison.  Had  the  impression  which  her 
study  of  the  Roman  history  made  upon  her  mind  been 
known  to  an  able  preceptor,  it  might  have  been  cor- 
rected in  her  early  education.  When  she  was  led  to 
execution,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  passed  the  statue  of 
Liberty,  "  Oh  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name  !"* 

Formerly  it  was  wisely  said,  '-*  Tell  me  what  company 
a  man  keeps,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is ;"  but  since 
literature  has  spread  a  new  influence  over  the  world,  we 
must  add,  "Tell  me  what  company  a  man  has  kept, 
and  what  books  he  has  read,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  what 
he  is." 


CHAPTER  XHL 

ON  ORAIjlIMAR   AND   CLASSICAL   LITERATURE. 

As  long  as  gentle mefi  feel  a  deficiency  in  their  own 
education,  when  they  have  not  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  so  long  must  a  parent  be  anx- 
ious that  his  son  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  appearing  inferior  to  others  of  his  own  rank.  It 
is  in  vain  to  urge  that  language  is  only  the  key  to  sci- 
ence ;  that  the  nai^ies  of  things  are  not  the  things  them- 
selves; that  many  of  the  words  in  our  own  language 
convey  scarcely  any,  or  at  best  but  imperfect,  ideas; 
that  the  true  genius,  pronunciation,  melody,  and  idiom 
of  Greek,  are  unknown  to  the  best  scholars,  and  that  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  if  Homer  and  Xeno- 
phon  were  to  hear  their  works  read  by  a  professor  of 
Greek,  they  would  mistake  them  for  the  sounds  of  an 
unknown  language.  All  thi&is  true ;  but  it.  is  not  the 
ambition  of  a  gentleman  to  read  Greek  like  an  ancient' 
Grecian,  but  to  understand  it  as  vvell  as  the  ^generality 
of  his  contemporaries ;  to  know  whence  the  terms  of 

*  "Oh  Liberte,  que  de  forfaits  on  commis  en  ton  nom !** 

See  Appel  k  I'ImpartieUe  Post^rit^. 
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most  sciences  are  derived ,  and  to  be  able»  in  some  de« 
gree,  to  trace  the  progress  of  mankind  in  knoyirledge  and 
refinement,  by  examining  the  extent  and  combination 
oX  their  different  vocabularies. 

In  some  professions  Greek  is  necessary ;  in  all,  a  cer- 
tain proficiency  in  Latin  is  indispensable ;  how,  there- 
•  fore,  to  acquire  this  proficiency  in  the  one,  and  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  other,  with  the  least  labour,  the 
least  waste  of  time,  and  the  least  danger  to  the  under- 
standing,  is  the  material  question.  Some  schoolmasters 
would  suid,  that  we  must  expedite  the  business  as  much 
as  possible:  of  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt. 
*Festina  lente  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  maxims  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  those  who  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  adhere  to  it,  ^111  find  themselves  at  the  goal,  when 
their  competitors,  after  all  their  bustle,  are  panting  for 
breath  or  lashing  their  restive  steeds.  We  see  some 
untutored  children  start  forward  in  learning  with  rapid- 
ity :  they  seem  to  acquire  knowledge  at  the  very  time 
it  is  wanted,  as  if  by  intuition  ;  while  others,  with  whom 
infinite  pains  have  been  taken,  continue  in  dull  igno- 
rance ;  or,  having  accumulated  a  mass  of  learning,  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  display  or  how  to  use  their 
treasures.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon  % 
and  to  which  class  of  children  would  a  parent  wish  his 
son  to  belong  %  In  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  hav- 
ing spent  eight  hours  a  day  in  ^'  durance  vile,"  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bodily  fear,  or  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pun<» 
ishment,  a  regiment  of  boys  may  be  drilled  by  an  indefat- 
igable  usher  into  what  are  called  scholars ;  but  perhaps 
in  the  whole  regiment,  not  one  shall  ever  distinguish 
himself,  or  ever  emerge  from  the  ranks.  Can  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  spend  so  many  years,  so  many  of  the  best 
years  of  life,  in  toil  and  misery  %  We  shall  calculate  the 
waste  of  time  which  arises  from  the  study  of  ill-written, 
absurd,  grammar  and  exercise-books ;  from  the  habits 
of  idleness  contracted  by  schoolboys,  and  from  the  cus- 
tom of  allowing  holydays  to  young  students ;  and  we 
shall  compare  the  result  of  this  calculation  with  the 
time  really  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
quantity  of  classical  knowledge  by  rational  methods 
We  do  not  enter  into  this  comparison  with  any  invidious 
intention,  but  simply  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  pa- 
rents ;  to  show  them  the  possibility  of  their  children's 
attaining  a  certain  portion  of  learning  within  a  given 


number  af  years,  without  the  sacrifice  of  health,  heppi- 
aess,  or  the  general  powers  of  the  undetstanding. 

At  all  events^  may  we  not  begin  by  imploring  the  as- 
sistance of  some  able  and  friendly  hand  to  reform  the 
prese^it  generation  of  grammars  and  school-books  ?  For 
instance,  is  it  indispensaHy  necessary  that  a  boy  of 
seven  years  old  should  learn.by  rote  that  **  relative  sen^ 
tences  are  independent,  t.  e.  no  word  in  a  relative  sen- 
tence is  governed  either  of  verb  or  adjective  Uiat  stands 
in  another  {sentence,  or  depends  upon  any  appertenances 
of  the  relative ;  and  that  the  English  ward  '  That'  is 
always  a  relative  when  it  may  be  turned-  into  which  in 
good  sense^  wluch  must  be  tried  by  reading  over  the 
English  sentence  warily,  and  fudging  how  the  sentence 
wiU  b^s^r  jt ;  but  when  it  cannot  be  altered,  salvo jen^u, 
it  is  a  conjunction  V  Cannot  we,  for  pity*s  sake,  to  as- 
sist the  learner's  memory,  and  to  improve  his  intellect, 
substitute  some  s0ntenoes  a  little  more  connected,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  useful,  than  the  following  1 

"  1  have  been  a  soldier — You  have  babbled — Ha»the 
crow  ever  looked  whi^e  ^ — Ye  have  exercised — Flower? 
have  withered — We  were  ih  a  passion— Ye  lay  down — 
Peas  were  parched — The  lions  di4  roar  awhile  ago." 

In  a  book  of  Latin  exercises,*  the  preface  to  which 
informs  u3  that  ^it.is  intended  to  contain  such  precepts 
of  morality  and  religion  as  ought  most  industnoiisly  to 
be  inculcated  into  the  heads  of  all  learners,  contrived 
so  as  that  children  may^  as  it  were,  insensibly  suck  in 
such  principles  as  will  be  of  use  to  them  afterward  in 
the  manly  conduct  and  ordering  of  their  lives,"  we  might 
expect  somewhat  more  of  pure  morahty  and  sense,  with 
rather  more  elegance  of  style,  than  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences : — 

"  I  struck  my  sister  with  a  stick,  and  was  foreed  to 
flee  into  the  woods;  but  when  I  had  tarried  there 
awhile,  I  returned  to  my  parents^  and  submitted  myself 
to  their  mercy,  and  they  forgave  me  my  oflfetlce." 

"  When  my  dear  mother,  unknown  to  my.  father,  shall 
send  me  money,  I  will  pay  my  creditors  their  debts,  and 
provide  a  supper  for  all  my  friends  in  my  chamber,  with- 
out my  brother's  consent,  and  will  make  presents  to  all 
my  relations."  '  ' 

So  the  measure  of  maternal  teiidemess  is  the  sum  of 

.  *  OanetaoQ's  Exercises,  the  tenth  edition. 
S5 
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money  which  the  dear  mother,  unknoivn  to  her  husband 
shall  send  to  Tier  son ;  the  measure  of  the  son's  generos- 
ity is  the  supper  he  is  to  give  to*  all  his  friends  in  his 
chamber,  exclusive  of  his  poor  brother,  of  whose  offence 
W6  asre  ignorant.  His  munificence  is  to  be  displayed 
in  Slaking  presents  to  all  his  relations — but  in  the  mean- 
time he  might  possibly  iorget  to  pay  his  debts,  for  *tju8- 
tice  is  a  dlow-paced  virtiie,  and  cannot  keep  pace  with 
generosity." 

A  reasonably  notion  of  punishment,  and  a  disinter- 
ested love  of  trdth,  are  well  introduced  by  the  follow- 
ing picture:  *'My  master's  countenance  was  greatly 
changed  when  be  found  his  beloved  son  guilty  of  a  lie. 
Sometimei^  he  was  pale  with  anger ;  sometimes  he  was 
red  with  rage ;  and  in  the-  meantinte,  he,  poor  boy,  was 
txembting  (for  what  1)  for  fear  of  punishment."  Could 
the  ideas  of  punishment  and  vengeance  be  "^  more  effect- 
Bally  joined,  than  ill  this  portrait  of  the  master  red  with 
rage  ?  After  truth  h^s  been  thus  happily  necom  mended, 
comes  honesty.  *'Many  were  fellow-soldiers  with  val- 
iant Jason -when  he  stole  the  golden  fleece  ;  many  were 
companions  with  him,  but  he  bore  away  the  gjory  of  the 
enterprise:"  ' 

Valouir,  theft,  and  glory,  are  here  happily  combined. 
II;  will,  avail  us  nothing  to  observe  that  the  golden  fleece 
has  an  aHegorieal  meaning,  unless  we  can  explain  satisr 
faotohly  the  nature  of  an  allegorical  theft ;  though  to 
our  classical  taste  this  valiant  Jason  may  appear  a  glori- 
oos  hero,,  yet,  to  the  stm^de  judgment  of  dnldren,  he  wiH 
appear  a  robber,  it  is  fastidious,  however,  to  object  to 
JasOn  in  the  exercise-book,  when  wfe  consider  wMt 
children  are  to  hear,  and  to  hear  with  admiration,  as 
they  advance  in  their  study  of  poetry  and  mythology. 

I^essons  of  Worldly  wisdotn  are  not  forgotten  in  Our 
manual,  which  professes  to  teach  "themaniy  tonduct  and 
ctdering  q/  /i/c"  to  the  rising  generation.  "  Those  men," 
we  are  told,  "  who  have  the  most  money,  obtain  the 
greatest  honour  among  men.?  But  then  again,  *<  a  poor 
man  is  as  iiappy  without- riches,  if  h^  can  enjoy  con- 
tentedne^s  of  mind,  as-  the  richest  earl  that  coveteth 
greater  honour."  It  may  be  useful  to  put  young  men 
upon  their  guard  against  hypocrites  and  knaves  ;  but  is 
it  necessary  to  teU  schoolboys  that  "  it  cgncerneth  iih% 
and  £ill  men,  to  look  to  ourselves,  for  the  world  is  so  full 
of  knaves  and  hypocrites,  that  ho  is  hard  to  be  found 
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wbo  niav  be  trusted  !**  '^That  **  they  who  behave  thetii- 
se'ire&  lti<3  must  warily  oT  all  men >  and  live  more  watch- 
raliV  thah  oiueis,  may  happen  to  d«  something  which 
a  it  be  divoiged)  may  V^  much  damnify  their  reputa- 
tion J*'  A  knowledge  of  ihe  world  may  be  early  re- 
quisite ;  biit  is  il  not  going  too  far  to  assure  young 
people,  that  "the  nations  of  the  world  are  at  this  time 
come  to  that  pass  of  wickedness,  that  the  earth  is 
like  hell,  and  many  men  have  degenerated  into  devils." 

A  greater  variety  of  ridiculous  passages  from  this 
tenth  edition  of  Garretson's  Exercise-book,  might  be 
selected  for  the  reader's  entertainment ;  but  the  follow- 
ing specimens  wiH  foe  sufficient  to*  satisfy  him,- that  by 
this  original  writer,  natural  history  is  as  well  taught  as 
morality;  - 

Man.  "Man  is  a  creature  of  an  up/tght  body;  he 
walketh  upright  when  he^  is  on  a  journey ;  and  when 
night  approaches,  he  iieth  flat,  aiitl  slecpeth.** ' 

Horses.  -"  A  journey  ah  hundred  a^d  filty  miles  long, 
tireth  a  horse  that  hath  not  had  a  moderate  feed  of  corn.** 

Air,  Earth,  Fire,  -and  Watei;.  *'  The  air  is  nearer 
the  earth  than  the  fire ;  but  the  Water  is  placed  nearest 
to  the  earth,  because  these  two  elements  compose  but 
one  body."  '     > 

It  is  an  easy  task,  it>will  be  observed,  to  ridicule  ab- 
surdity, it  is  easy  to  pulHown  what  has  been  ill  built ) 
but  if  we  leave  the  ruins  for  others  to  stumble  over,  we 
do  little  good  to  society.  Parents  may  reasonably  say,. 
if  you  take  away  from  our  children  'the  books  they 
have,  give  them  better.  They  are  not  yet  to  be  had  ;- 
but  if  a  demand  for  them  be  once  excited,  they  willsoon 
sppezX'  Parents  are  now  qonvinced,  that  tlie  first  books 
Which  children  read  make  a  lasting  impression  upon 
them^  :but  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  spelling-bQoks, 
and  grammars,  and  exercise-books,  as  books,  but  only 
as  tools  for  different  purposes:  these  tools  are  ofCeh 
very  mischievous ;  if  we  could  improve  them,  we  should 
get  our  work  much,  better  dbrie.  »  The  barbarous. trans- 
lations which  are  put  as  models  for  imitation  into  the 
hands  of  schoolboys,  teach  them  bad  habits  of  speaking 
^nd  writing,  which  are  sometimes  incurable.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Clarke's  Cornelius 
Nepos,  which  the  preface  informs  us  was  written  by  a 
man  full  of  indignation  for  the  common  praetiocis  of 
grammar-schools,  by- a  man  who  laments  that  youth 
N2 
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should  spend  their  time  *'  m  tossing  over  the  leaves  of, 
a  dictionary^  and  hammering  out  such  a  language  as  the 
Latin/*  we  might  expect  some  better  translation  than 
the  following,  to  form  the  young  student's  style : 

^'  Nobody  .ever  heard  any  other  entertaiameut  for  the 
ears  at  hts  (AtticUs's)  meals  than  a  reader,  which  we 
truly  think  very  pleasant.  .  Nor  was  there  ever  a  supper 
at  his  house  without  some  reading,  that  their  guests 
might  be  entertained  in  their  minds  as  weQ  as  their 
stomachs ;  /<M*.he  invited  those  whos6  manners  were  not 
di0erent  from  his  own.'* , 

'^  He  (Atticus)  likewise  had  a  touch  at  poetry,  that  he 
might  not  be  unacquainted  with  this  pleasure,  we  sup- 
pose. For  he  has  related  ha  verseis  the  lives  of  those 
who  excelled  the  Roman  people  in  honour,  and  the 
greatness  of  their  exploits.  So  that  he  has  described 
under  each  of  their  images,  their  actions  and  offices  in 
no  more  than  four  or  five  verses,  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
b^ieved  that  such  gr^at  things  could  be  so  briefly  de 
livered."  ,      .. 

Those  who,  in^  reading  these  quotations,  have  perhaps 
exclaimed,  "Why  must  we  go  through  this  farrago  of 
nonsense  T'  should  reflect,  that  they  have  now  wasted 
but  a  few  niinutes  of  their  time  upon  what  children  are 
doomed  to  study  for  hours  and  years.  If  a  few  pages 
disgust,  what  must  be  the  efl*ect  of.  volumes  in  the  same 
style !  and  what  sort  of  writing  gan.we  expect  from  pu- 
pils who  are  condenuied  to  such  reading  ?  The  analogy 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages  diflers  so  materially, 
that  a  liter^  translation  of  any  ancient  author  can 
scarcely  be  tolerated*  yet,  in  general,  youug  scholars 
are.  under  a  necessity  of  .nenderir^  their  Latin  lessons 
into  £ug4i6h  word  for  word,  faithful  to  the  taste  of  their 
dictionaries,  0t  the  notes  in  their  translations.  This  is. 
not  likely  to  improve  the  freedom  of  their  English 
style ;  or,,  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  is  it 
Ukely  to  pr^seTve  in  the  pupirs  mind  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture %  It  is  not  the  time  that  is  spent  in  poring  over 
Wxicons,  it  is  not  the  multiplicity  of  rules  learned  by 
rojie,  nor  yet  is  it  the  quantity  of  Latin  words  crammed 
into  the  memory,  which  can  give  the  habit  of  attention 
or  the  power  of  voluntary  exertion ;  without  these,  you 
will  never  have  time^  enough  to  teach  ;  with  them,  there 
will  always  be  time  enough  to  learn. — One  half  hour's 
vigorous  ^application  is  worth  a  whole  day's  constrained 
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and  yawning  study^  If  we  compare  what  from  expeci- 
ence  we  know  can  be  done  by  a  child  of  ordinary 
capacity  in  a  given  time,  with  what  he  actually  does  in 
8chool4iours,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  incident  to  the  common  methods  of  in- 
.struction.  Tutors  ^re  sensible  of  this;  but  they  throw 
the  blame  upon  their  pupils^—'*  You  might  have  learned 
your  lesson  in  half  the  time,  if  you  had  chosen  it.'' 
The  children  also  are  sensible  of  this ;  but  they  are  not 
able  or  willing  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  reproach. 
But  exertion  does  not  always  depend  upoa  the  will  M 
the  boy ;  it  depends  upon  his  previous  habit»»  and  upoQ 
the  strength  of  the  immediate  motive  which  acts  upon 
him.  Some  children  of  quick  abilities,  who  have  too 
much  time  allotted  for  their  classical  studies,^  are  so 
fully  sensible  themselves  of  the  peraicioud  effect  this 
has  upon  their  activity  of  mind,  that  they  frequently  de- 
fer getting  their  lessons  to  the  last  moment;  that  thejr 
may  be  forced  by  a  sufficient  n^otive  to  exert  themsehresi 
In  classes  at  public  schools,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the 
active  and  indolent^  the  stumhlmg  and  surefooted,  are 
all  yoked  together,  and  are  forced  to  kjeep  pace  with  one 
another ;  stupidity  may  sometimes  be  draigged  along  b)r 
the  vigour  of  genius^ ;  but  genius  is  more  frequently 
chained  down  by  the  weight  of  stupidity.  We  are  well 
aware,  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  public  preceptor 
has  to  contend  4  he  is  oft^n  compelled  by  his  situation 
to'  follow  ancient  usage,  and  to  continue  many  customs 
which  he  wiahes  to  see  reformed.  Any  reformation  in 
the  manner  of  instruction  in  these  public  seminaries 
must  be  gradual,  and  will  necessarily  follow  the  convic-* 
tion  that  parents  may  feel  of  its  utility.  Perhaps 
nothing  can  be  immediately  ^one,  more  practicably  use- 
ful, than  to  simplify  grammar,  and.  to  lighten  as  much  as 
possible  the  load  that  is  laid  upon  the  memory.  With- 
out a  multiplicity  of  masters^  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suit  instruction  to  the  different  capacities  and  previoi» 
acquirements  of  a  yariety  of  pupils ;  but  ii^  a  private 
education,  undoubtedly,  the  task  may  be  rendered  much 
easier  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  teacher ;  much  Jargon 
may  be  omitted ;  and  what  appears  from  want  of  ex- 
planation to  be  jargont  may  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
proper skill.and  attention.  During the> £rst  le<isons  in 
grammar  and  in  Latin,  the  pupil  need  not  be  disgusted 
with  literature^  and  we.  may  apply  all  th^  principles 
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which' we  find  on  other  occasions  successful  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  attention.*  Instead  of  keeping  the 
attention  feebly,  obedient  for  an  idle  length  of  time,  we 
should  fix  it  decidedly,  by  sbme  sufficient  motiTe,  for  as 
short  a  period  as  may  be  requisite  to  complete  the  work 
that  we  would  hare  done.  As  we  apprehend,  that  even, 
where  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school,  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them  to  have  some  general  notions  of 
grammar  to  lead  them  through  the  labyrinth  of .  coni- 
mon  school-books,  we  think  that  we  shall  do  the  public 
preceptor  an  acceptable  service,  if  we  point  out  the 
means  by  which  parents  may,  without. much  labour  to 
tibemsehres,  render  the  first  principles  of  grammar  ia- 
telligible  and  familiar  to  their  children. 

We  may  T)b8efve,  that  children  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  analogies  of  the  language  ihat  they  speak. 
Where  verbs  are  defective  or  irregular,  they  supply  the 
parts  that  are  wanting  with  wonderful  facility,  according 
to  the  common  fprm  of  other  verbs.  They  make  aS 
verbs  regular.  I  goed,  I  reade<i,  I  y^nted,  &c.  By  a 
proper  application  of  this  faculty,  much  time  may  be 
saved  in  teaching  children  grammar,  much  perplexity, 
and'  much  of  that  ineffedtual  labour  which  stupifies  and 
dispirits  the  understanding.  By  gentle  degrees,  a  child 
may  be  taught  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  jn 
coAimon  conversation,  befdre  he  is  presented  with  the 
first  sample  of  grammatical  eloquence  in  Lilly's  Acci- 
dence. "  There  be  eight  parts  of  speech."  A  phrase 
which  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom  would  perhaps  be 
understood,  but  which,  to  the  generality  of  boys  who  go 
to  school,  conveys  no  meaning,  and  is  got  by  heart  with- 
out rejection,  and  without  advantage.  ^  A  child  can^ 
however,  be  made  to  understand  these  formidable  parts 
of  speech,  if  they  are  properly  introduced  to  his  ac- 
quaintance :  he  can  comporehend;  that  some  of  the  words 
which  he  hears  express  that  something  is  done ;  h&  wiU 
readily  perceive,  that  if  something  is  done,  somebody 
or  something  must  do  it :  he  will  distinguish  with  much 
facility  the  word  in  any  common  sentence  which  ex-^ 
presses  an  action,  and  that  which  denotes  the  agent. 
Let  the  reader  try  the  experiment  immediately  upon 
any  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old  who  has  not 
learned  grammar,  and  he  may  easily  ?i8certain  the  fact. 

*  Bee  Chapter  on  Attention. 
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A  few  nioiUhs  ago,  Mr. gaye  his  IHtle  dagghter 

H ,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  her  first  lesson  in  Eng- 
lish grammar ;  but  no  alarming  book  of  grammar  was 
produced  upon  the  occasion,  nor  did  the  father  put  on  an 
unpropitious  gravity  of  countenance.  He  explained  to 
the  smiling  child  the  nature  of  a  verb,  a  pronoun,  and  a 
substantive. 

,  Xhen  he  spoke  a.  short  familiar  sentence,  and  asked 
H- —  to  try  if  she  could  find  out  which  word  in  it  was 
a  verb,  which  a  pronoun,  and  which  a  substantive.  The 
little  girl  found  them  all  out  most  successfully,  and 
formed  no  painful  association^  with  her  first  grammati- 
cal lesson.  But  though  odr, pupil  may  ^easily . under- 
stand, he  will  easily  forget  our  first  explanations;  but 
provided  he  understands  them  at  the  moment,  we  should 
pardon  his  forgetfulness,  and  we  should  patiently  repeat 
the  same  exercise  several  days  successively;  a  few 
minutes  at  each  lesson  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  sim- 
plest-sentences,  such  as  children. speak  themselves,  will 

be  the  best  examples.     Mr. r,  after  having  talked 

four  or  five  times,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  with  hist 

son  S ,  when  S was  between  five  and  six  years 

old,  about  grammar,  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  a  pro- 
noun meant  ?  The  boy  answered,  ^*  A  wprd  that  is  said 
instead  of  a  substantive."  As  these  words  might  have 
been  merely  remembered  by  rote,  the  father  questioned 
his  pupil  farther,  and  asked  him  to  name  any  pronoun 

that  he  recollected.    S immediately  said,  "  /  a  pro^ 

noun." — "  Name  another,"  said  his  father.  The  boy 
answered  after  some  pause,  as  if  he  doubted  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  a  pronoun,  A.  Now  it  would  havie  been 
very  imprudent  to  make  a  sudden  exclamation  a^  the 
chiid'9  mistake.  The  father,  without  showing  any  sur- 
pri3e,  gently  answered,  "  No,  my  dear,  a  does  not  stand 
m  the  place  of  any  substantive.  We  say  antan,  but  the 
word  a  does  not  mean  a  mant  when  it  is  said  by  itself— 
Does  it  1"^ 

5 No.  , 

Father.  Then  try  if  you  can  find  out  a  word  that  does. 

5 .  He  and  Sir. 

Sir  does  stand  in  conversation  in  the  place  of  a  man 
or  gentleman,  therefore  the  boy,  even  by  this  mistake, 
showed  that  he  had  formed,  from  the  definition  that  had 
been  given  to  him,  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
noun ;  and  at  all  events  lie  exercised  his  understanding 
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upon  the  affair,  which  is  the  principal  point  we  ought  to 
have  in  view. 

-An  fnteijection  is  a  part  of  speech  familiar  to  chil- 
dren.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  is  bitter  in  hi^, contempt  for"  it, 
and  will  scarcely  admit  it  into  civiHzed  company.  "  The 
brutish,  inarticulate  interjection,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  speech,  and  is  only  the  miserable  refuge  of  ^the 
speechless,  has  been  permitted  to  usurp  a  place  among 
words,"  &c. — "  The  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  lowing  of  a 
cow,  the  baifcing  of  a  dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat ;  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  in- 
voluntary convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have  almost  as 
good  a  title  to  be  called' parts  of  speech,  as  interjections 
have."      '  .  ' 

"  Mr.-  Home  Tooke  would  have  been  pleased  with  the 

sagacity  of  a  child  of  five  years  old  (S )  who  called 

laughing  2in  interjection.    Mr. gave  S a  slight 

pinch,  m  order  to  produce  "  an  involimtary  convulsion 
with  oral  sound."  And  when  the  interjection  Oh  I  was 
uttered  by  the  boy,  he  was  told  by  his  father  that  the 
word  was  an  interjection ;  and,  that  "  any  word  or  noise 
that  expresses  a  sudden  feelinfi;  of  the  mind  may  be 
called  an  interjection."  S-^^ — -  immediately  said,  "  is 
laughing  an  interjection,  then?"  We  hope  that  the 
candid  reader  will' hot  imagine  that  we  produce  these 
sayings  of  children  of  four  or  ^e  years  old,  without 
some  sense  of  the  danger  of  ridicme ;  bu;t  we  wish  to 
give  sOme  idea  of  the  sort  of  simple  answers  which 
children  are  likely  to  make  in  their  first  grammatical 
lessons.  If  too  much  is  expected  from  them,  the  dis- 
appointment which  must  be  quickly  felt,  and  will  be 
quickly  shown  by  the  preceptor,  will  discourage  the 
pupil.  We  must  repeat,  that  the  first  steps  should  be 
frequently  retraced :  a  child  should  be  for  some  weeks 
accustomed  to'  distinguish  an  active  verb,  and  Hs  agent, 
or  nominative  case,  from  every  other  word  in  a  sen- 
tence, before  we  attempt  to  advance.  The  objects  of 
actions  are  the  next  class  of  words  that  should  be  se- 
lected. 

The  fanciful,  or  at  least  what  appears  to  the  moderns 
fanciful,  arrangement  of  the  cases  among  grammarians, 
may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present.  The  idea  that 
the  nominative  is  a  direct,  upright  casej  and  that  the 
genitive  declmes  with  the  smallest  obliquity  from  it ; 
the  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative,  felling  farther  and 
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farther  from  the  perpendicularity  of  'speech,  is  a  species 
of  metaphysics  not  very  edjfying  to  a  chUd.  Into  what 
absurdity  men  of  abilities  may  he  led  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
plaining what  they  do  hot  sufficiently  understand,  is 
fully  exemplified  in  other  sciences  as.  well  as  grammar. 
The  discoveries  inade  by  the  author  of  Epea^  Ptero- 
enta,  show  the  difference  between  a  vain^  atteiinpt  to 
substitute  analogy  and  rhetoric  in  the  place  of  demon- 
stration and  common  sense.  When  a  cjiild  has  been 
patiently  taught  in  conversatian  to  anfilyze  what  he  says, 
he  will  take  great  pleasure  in  the  e'xercise  of  his  new 
talent;  he  will  soon  discover,  that  the  cause  of  the  ac* 
tion  does  not  always  come  before  the  verb  in  a  sentence^ 
that  sometimes  it  follows  the  yerb.  '*John  beats 
Thomas/'  and  "Thomas  is  beaten  by  Jfohn/'  he  will 

Eerceive,  mean  the  same  thing;  he  may,  with  very 
ttle  difficulty,  be  taught  the  difference  between  a  verb 
active  and  ^  verb  passive ;  _that  one  bringi^  first  before 
.  the  mind  the  person  or  thing  which  perform^  the  action, 
and  the  other  represents  in  the  first  place  the  person  or 
thing  upon  whom  the  action  is  performed.  A  child  of 
moderate  capacity,  after-  he  has  been  familiarized  to 
this  general  idea  of  a  verb  active  and  passive j  and  after 
he  has  been  taught  the  nances  of  the  cases,  will  proba- 
bly, without  much  difficulty,  discove*  that  the  nomina- 
tive case  .to  a  passive  verb  becomes  the  accusative  case 
to  a  verb  active.  "  Schoolmasters  are  plagued  by  boys." 
A  child  sees  plainly,  that  schoolmasters  are  the  persons 
upon  whom  the  action  of  plaguing  is  performed,  and  he 
will  convert  the  sentence  readily  into  *'boys  plague 
schoolmasters." 

We  need  not,  however,  he  in  any  hurry  to  teach  our 
pupil  the  names  of  the  casesi;  technical  grammar  may  be 
easily  learned  after  a  general  idea,  of  rational^  grammar 
has  been  obtained.  For  instance.  Me  vsr^  means  only 
the  word.  Or  the  principal  word  in  a  sentence;  a  child 
can  easily  learn  this  after  he  has  learned  what  is  meant 
by  a  sentence ;  but  it  would  be  ^xtrernely  diffi^bult  to 
make  him  comprehend  it  before  he  could  distinguish  a 
verb  from  a  noun,  and  before  he,  had  any  idea  of  the 
structure  of  a  common  sentence.  From  .easy,  we 
should  proceed  to  more  complicated  sentences.  The 
grammatical  construction  of  the  following  lines,  for  ex- 
ample, majrnot  be  immediately  apparent  to  a  child: —  ' 
N3 
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"  What  modes  of  sigiit  between  each  vast  eztreni0> 
The  inole'»  dina  curtam,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  greeh." 

"  Of  smeUy    A  girl  of  ten  years  old  (O )  was 

asked  if  she  could  tell  what  siibstaiitive  tl^  wori  "<?/*" 
relates  to  ;  she  reaclily  answered  '*  modes,'*'*  C  '  '  had 
learii'ed  a  general  idea  of  grammar  m  conversation,  in 
the  manner  which  we  have  described.  It  is  asserted 
from  experience,  that  this  method  of  instructing  chil- 
dren in  ^ammar  by  conversation,  is  not  only  practica- 
ble, but  perfectly  ea*y  ;,aad  that  the  mfinds  of  children 
are  adapted  to  this  species  of  knowledge*  Dariv%  life, 
we  learn  with  eagernelss  whatever  is  congenial  w(th<Hir 
present  pursnits,  and  the  acquisition  of  language  is  one 
of  the  most  earnest  occupations  of  childhood.  After 
distinct  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  verb  and  nomina- 
tive case  has  ^been  acquired,  the  pupil,  should  be  taught 
to  distinguish  the  object  of  an  action',  or  in  other  words, 
the  objective  or  accusative  caiSe.  He  should  be  exer- 
cised in  this,  as  in  the  former  lessons,  repeatedly,  until  it 
becomes  perfectly  familiar ;  and  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  converse  about  these  lessons,  and  to  make  his 
own  observations  concernitig  grammar,  without  fear  of 
the  preceptor's  peremptory  frown,  or  positive  reference 
to  "  kis  rules.'*'*  A  child  of  five  years  old  was  asked  what 
the  word  "  HereV^  meant  ? — He  answered, "  It  means  to 
give  a  thing." 

:  •*  When  I  call  a^ ^person,  as  John !  John  \  it  seems  to. 
me,"  said  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  (S-^ — )  "  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  vocative  case  is  both  the  verb  and  its  ac- 
cusative case."  A  boy  who  had  ever  been  checked  by 
his  tutor  for.  making  his  own  observations  upon  the 
mysterious  subject  of  grammar,  would  never  have  dared 
to  think  or  to  utter  a  new  thougfht  so  freely. — Forcing 
children  to  learn  any  art  or  science  by  rote,  without 
permitting  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  must  ma- 
terially injure  their  powers  both  of  reasoning  arid  of  in- 
vention. We  acknowledge  that  Wilkins  and  Tooke 
have  shown  masters  how  to  tea^ch  grammar  a  little 
better  than  it  was  formerly  taught.  Fortunately  for  the 
rising  geneiration,  all  the  words  under  the  denomination 
of  adverbs,  prepositions/ and  conjunctions,  which  were 
absolute  nonsense  to  us,  may  be  easily  eitplained  to 
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them,  and  the  coDimencement  of  instruction  need  |io 
longer  lay  the  foundation  of  inipiicit  acquiescence  In 
ndnsense.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  "iSpea 
Pteroenta,"  forbearing  to  diiate  upon  the  principles  (Of 
his.  work,  lest  we  should  appeur  in  the  invidious  light  of 
authors  who  rob  the  ^orks  of  others  to  adorn  their  oiw^. 
We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish,  that  Mr.  Home 
Tobke  woald  h^ye  the  philanthropic  patience  to  write  an 
elementary  work  in  a  simple  styleyunioldmg  bis  grao^- 
matical  discoveries  to  the  rising  generation. 

When  children  have  thus,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  hf 
•short  and  clear  conversations,  been  initiated  in  genersd 
grammar,  and  familiarized  to  its  technical  terms,  the 
first  page  of  tremendous  Lilly  will  lose  much  of  its  hor* 
ror.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted^  that  at  the  age  of 
whi(^  we  have  been  speaking,  a  child  can  read  Eng^i«^ 
tolerably  well,  and*  that  he  has  been  used  to  employ  a 
dictionary.  He  may  now  proceed  to  translate  fro^ 
some  easy  books  a  few  short  sentences :  the  first  woyed 
wilL  probably  be  an  adverb  or  copjunction ;  either  qf 
^  them  may  rea^ify  be  found  in  the  Latin  dictionary,  a^ 
the  young  scholar  will  ex^lt  in  iiaving  translated  oiike 
word  of  Latin;. but  •the  next  woxd,  a  substantjive  ^ 
verb  perhaps,  will  elude  his  search;  Now  the  graofiyiiD: 
may  be  produced,  and  something  of  the  various  termi- 
nations of  a  noun  may  be^  exfdained.  If  mu$am  he 
searched  for  in  the  dictionary,  it  cannot  be  found ;  Ipt 
musa  catches  tho  eye,  and,  with  the,  assistance  of  t|te 
grammar,  it  may  be  shown,  that  the. meaning  of  woi^s 
may  be  discovejred  by  the  united  helps  of  the  dictionary 
and  grammar.  After  some  day s^  patient  continuation  m 
this  exercise,  the  use  of  thegrammar,  and  of  its  uncou^ 
collection  of  words  and  syllables,  will  be  ^ppaient  to 
4he  pupil :  heiwill  perceive  that  the  grammar  is  a  sort 
of  appendix  to  the  dictionary*  The  grammatical  for- 
mulae may4heii,.by  gentle  degrees,  be  committed  to 
memory;  and  when  once  got  by  iieart,  should  be  assid' 
Jiously  preserired  in  the  recollection.  After  thie  prepar- 
ation which  we  have  recom.mended,  the  singular  num- 
ber of.  a  declension  will  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes  by 
achild  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  after  two  or  three  days' 
repetition,  the  pliural  number  may  be  added.  The  whole 
of  the  first  declension  should  be  well  fixed  in  the  mem- 
ory before  a  second  is  attempted.  During  this  process, 
a  few  words  at  every  lesson  may  be  translated  from 
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Latin  to  English,  and  such  nouns  as  are  oC  the  first 
declension  may  be  compared  with  musa^  ami  may  be 
declined  according  to  the  same  form.  Tedious  as  this 
method  may  appear,  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  expedi- 
tious Omitting  some  of  the  theoretic  or  didactic  psgrt , 
of  the  grammar,  which  should  only  be  read',  and  which 
may  be  explained  with  care  and  patience,  the  whole  of 
the  declensions,  pronouns,  conjugations,  the  list  of  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions^  interjections,  sotne  adverbs, 
the  concords,  and  common  rules  of  syntax,  may  be  com* 

Ehsed  with  sufficient  repetitions  in  about  two  or  three 
undred  lessons  of  ten  minutes  each ;  that  is  to  say,  ten 
minutes  application  of  the  sqholar  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher.  A  young  boy  should  never  be  set  to  learn  a 
lesson  by  heart  when  alone.  Forty  hours  \  Is  this  te- 
dious ?  If  you  are  afraid  of  losing  time,  begin  a  few 
months  earlier ;  but'  begin  when  you  will,  forty  hours  is 
surely  no  great  waste  of  time :  the  whole,  or  even  half 
of  this  Bhott  time,  is  not  spent  in  the  labour  of  getting 
jargon  by  rote ;  each  day  some  slight  advance  is  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  word8,<and  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
combinations.  What  we  insist  upon  is,  that  nothing 
should  he  done  to  disgust  the  pupil :  steady  perseverance 
with  uniform  gentleness,'  will  induce  habit ;  and  nothing 
should  ever  interrupt  the  regular  return  of  the  daily 
lesson.'  If  absence,  business,  illness,  or  any  other  cause, 
prevent  the  attendance  of  the  teacher,  a^substitute  must 
be  appointed ;  the  id^a  of  relaxation  on  Sunday,  or  a 
holyday,  should  never  be  permitted.  In  most  public 
seminaries  above  one  third,  in  some  nearly  one  half,  of 
the  year  is  permitted  to  i(fleness  i"  it  is  the  comparison 
between  severe  lisibour  and  dissipation,  that  renders 
learning  hateful. 

Johnson  is  made  tp  say  by  one  of  his  female  biogra- 
phers,* that  no  child  loves  Ibe  persoii  who  teaches  him 
Latin ;  yet  the  author  of  ttiis  chapter  would  not  take  all 
the  doctor's  fame,  and  all  the  lady's  wit  and  riches,  in 
ex<5hange  for  the  hotirly,  unfeigned,  uni^ellutting  friend- 
ship, which  he  enjoys  with  a  son  who  had  no  other 
master  than  his  father.  So  far  from  being  laborious  or 
ttoublesome,  he  has  found  it  an  agreeable  employment 
to  instruct  his  children  in  grammar  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages.   In  the  midst  of  a  variety  of  other  occupations, 

*  Mrs.  Pjozzi. 
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half  an  hour  every  morning  for  many  years,  dining  the 
time  of  dressing,  has  been  allotted  to  the  instruction  of 
boys  of  different  ages  in  languages,  and  no  other  time 
has  been  spent  in  this  employment.  Were  it  asserted 
that  these  boys  made  a  reasonable  progt'egsi  the  expres- 
sion would  convey  no  distinct ^eanmg  to  the  reader; 
we  shall  therefore  mention  ^n  experiment  tried  this 
morning,  November  8th,  1796,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  one  of  these  pupils.  Without  previous  study,  he 
translated:  twenty  lines  of  thie  story  of  Ceyx  and  Air 
cyone,  frohi  Ovid,  consulting  the  dictionary  only  twice : 
he  was  then  desired  to  translate  the  passage  which  be 
had  riead  into*  English  verse ;  and  in  two  or  three*  hoars 
he  produced  the  following  version.  „  Much  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  copying  the  lines  fairly,  as  this  opportunity 
was  taken  of  exciting  his  attention  to  writing  and  spel- 
ling, to  associate  the  habit  of  applicatic^n  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  voluntary  exertion.  The  curious  mzy^  itrthey 
think  it  worth  their  while,  see  the  various  readings- kh^ 
corrections  of  the  translation  (See  Chapter  on  Conversa^ 
tion,  and  anecdotes  of  Children),  which  wer^,  carefully 
preserved,  not  as  "  Curiosities  of  Literatures**  but  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  and  with  a  desire  to  show  that  the  pupil 
had  the  patience  to  correct,  A  genius  may  hit  off  a  few 
tolerable  lines  ;  but  if  a  child  is  willing  and  able  to  criti- 
cise and  correct  what  he  writes^  he  shows  that  he  se- 
lects his  expressions  from. choice,  and  not  from  chance 
or  imitation:;  and  he  g^ves  to  a  judicious  tutor  the  cer- 
tain promise  of  future  imprpvem^it. 

"  Far  in  a  vald  there  lies  a  cave  forlorn, 
.    Which  PhoebuB  never  enters  eve  ot  mom ; 
The  juiaty  ckmds  inhale  the  pitchy  grot^nd. 
And  twilight  lingers  all  the  vale  around. 
No  watchful  cocks  Aurora's  beamslnvite ; 
No  dogs  nor  geese,  the  guardians  of  the  night : 
No  flocks  nor  herds  distuib  the  silent  plains ; 
Within  the  sacred  wal|B  mute  quiet  ve^gos, 
And  murmuiing  Lethe  soothing  sleep  invites ; 
'  In  dreams  agam  the  flying  past  delights : 
From  milky  flowers  that  near  the  cavern  grow,     * 
Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  belo*." 

S-  '  ,  the  boy  who  made  ^his-  translation,  was  just 
ten  years  old ;  he  had  made  but  three  previous  attempts 
m  versification ;  his  reading  in  poetry  had  been  some 
of  Oay's  fables,  parts  of  the  Minstrel, ihree  odes  of  Gray, 

26 
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the  Elegy  in  a  Country  ChurcUyard,  the  Tears  of  Old 
May-day,  and  parts  of  the  second'  volume  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win's Botanic  Garden;  Dryden's  Translations  of  the 
fable  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  be  had  never  seen;  the 
book  had  always  been  locked  up.  Phaedrus  and  Ovid's 
Metaoiorphoaes  were  th^  whole  of  his  Latin  erudition. 
These  circumstances  are  mentioned  thus  minutely,  to 
ffoQrd  the  inquisitive  teacljuer  materials  for  an  accurate 
^imate  of  the  progress  made  by  our  method  of  instruc- 

iion.    Pertiaps  most  boys  of  @ 's  age,  in  our  great 

public  seminaries,  would,  upon  a  similar  trial,  be  found 
superior.  Competition  in  the  art  of  translation  is  not 
our  ofafect ;  our  object  1$  to  &how,  that  half  an  hour  a 
day,  steadily  appropriated  to  grammar  and  Latin,  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  a  boy  of  this  age  Xrom  any  dan- 
ger of  ignorance  in  classical  learning ;  and  that  the  ease 
uid  shortness  of  hi&  labour  will  prevent  that  disgust, 
which  is  too  often  induced  by  forced  «nd  incessant  ap- 
plication. We  may  add,  that  some  attention  to  the 
manner  in  wJ^ich  the  pupils  repeat  their  Latin  lessons, 
has  been  found  advantageous :  as  they  were  never  put 
in  bodily  fear  by  the  impatience  of  a  pedagogue,  they 
had  leisure  and  inclination  to  read  and  recite,  without 
awkward  gestures  and  discordant  tones.  .  The  whining 
lonas  and  convulsive  gestures  often  contracted  by  boys 
during  the  acony  of  repeating  their  long  lessons,  are 
not  likely  to  oe  advantageous  to  the  rising  generation 
of  orators.  Practice,  and  the  stroi^^  motive  of  ^mula^ 
tion,  may,  in  a  public  seminary,  conquer  these  bad  habits. 
After  the  pupil  has  learned  to  speak  ill,  he  may  be 
taught  to  speak  weU ;  but  the  chances  are  against  him : 
and  why  should  we  have  the  trouble  ot  breaking  bad 
habits  1  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  them.  In  private 
education,  as  the  preceptor  has  less  chance  of  curing 
his  pupil  of  the  habit  of  speaking  ill,  he  should-be  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  give  the  ohild  constant  habits  of 
speaking  and  reading  well.  It  is  astonishing,  that  pa- 
rents who  are  extremely  intent  upon  the  education  of 
theit  children,  ..should  overlook -some  of  the  essential 
means  of  success.  A  young  man  with  his  head  full  of 
Latin  and  law,  will  make  but  a  poor  figure  at  the  bar 
or  in  Parliament,  if  he  cannot  enunciate  distinctly,  and 
if  he  cannot  speak  good  English  extempore,  or  produce 
his  learning  and  arguments  with  grace  and  propriety. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  boy  should  speak  well  m 


piibiic,  who  cannot,  in  common  conversation,  ntter  three, 
connected  sentences  without  a  false  conoord  or  a  pro- 
vincial idiom ;  he  may  be  taught  with  much  care  and 
cost  to  speadL  tripod  sentences  ;*  but  bring  the  yottoi^ 
4»rator  to  the  test,  bring  him  to  actual  business,  rouse 
any  of  his  passions,  tiufow  him  off  hts  guard,  and  then 
listen  to  his  -language ;  he  will  forget  instantly  his  resfcd- 
ing-masler,  and  all .  his  .  nites  of  proft«»ci»tion  toid 
rhetoric,  and  he  wfll  speak  the  language  to  which  he 
has  been  most  accustomed.  No  mau»ter  will  then  he 
near  him  to  Tegnlate  the  pitch  and  tones  of  his  voice. 
We  cannot  believe  that  even  Oaius  Gracchus  coal4, 
when  he  was  warmed  with  pasision,  hsten  to  iioiitios^B 
pitchpipe.f  Example,  and  comstant  attenticm  to  their 
manner  of  speaking  in  common  conversati<m,  we  appre- 
hend to  be  the  most  certain  meUiods  of  preparing  yom^ 
men  ior  public  speakers.  Much  of  the  time  that  is 
^pent  in  teaching  boys  to  walk  vfpon  stilts,  mig^  foe 
more  adNrantageously  employed  in  teaching  ^  them  to 
walk  well  without  them.  It  is  all  very  well  while  the 
pupil  is  under  the  protection  of  his  preoei^r.  The 
actor  on  the. stage  is  admired,  white  he  is  elevated  \t^ 
the  cothurnus ;  but  young  men  are  not  to  einhHHt  their 
oratorical  talents  always  with*  the  advantages  of  stage . 
effect  and  decorations.  We  should  imagine,  that  much 
of  the  diffidence  felt  by  young  men  of  abilities)  when 
they  llrst  riee  Xp  speak  in  public,  may  be  attriboied  to 
their  immediate  perception  of  Uie  dilSerence  between 
scholastic  exhibitions  and  the  real  business  of  life; 
they^feel  that  th^  have  learned  to  speak  two  languages, 
which  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  nvixed  together ; 
the  one,  the  vulgar  language  ot  common  conversation ; 
the  other,  the  refined  language  of  oratorical  composi* 
tion :  the  first  they  are  most  inclined  to  use  when  they 
are  agitated;  and  they  are  agitated  when  they  rise  to 
speak  before  numbei« :  consfequently  there  ia  an  Imme^ 
diate  4Stniggle  between  custom  and  institution.  Now,  a 
young  man,  who  in  xjominon  conversation  in  his  own 
family  has  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  or  to  speak 
vulgar  or  ungrammatical  language,  cannot  possibly  ap*- 
prebend  that  he  shall  suddenly  utter  Ridiculous  expres- 
sions ;-  he  knows,  that,  if  he  speak  at  all,  he  shall  at 
least  speak  good  English ;  and  he  is  not  afraid,  that,  if 

♦See  Blair.  .  t  See  Plutarch. 
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.he.be  pursued j'  he  shall  be  obliged  to  throw  away  his 
cumbrous  stilts.  The  practice  of  speaking  in  public,  we 
are  sensible,  is  a  grieat  advantage;  but  the  habit  of 
spekking  accurately  in  prirate  is  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence ;  this  habit  depends  upon  the  early  and  perse- 
rering  care  of  the  parent  and  the  preceptor.  There  as 
no  reason  why  children  should  not  be  made  at  the  same 
time  good  scholars' and  good  speakers ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  boys,  while  they  learn  to  write  Latin, 
should  be  suffered  to  forget  how  to  write  English, 

It  would-  be  a  great  advanliage  to  theyeung  classicsd 
scholar,  if  hisXatin  and  English  literature  were  m^ixed'; 
the  taste  for  ancient  authors  and  for  modern  literature 
ought  to  be  cultivated  jit  the  same  time ;  and  tl^e  beau- 
ties of  composition,  chaiactertstic  of  jdifferent  lan- 
guages, should  be  familiarized  to  iher  student.  Classi- 
cal  knowledge  and  taste  afford  such  continual  and  iuno-. 
ceiit  sources  of  amusement,  that  we  should  be  extremely 
sorry  that  any  of  ouJ:  pupils  should  not  enjoy  them  in 
theic  fullest  extent ;  but  we  do  not  include  a  talent  for 
Lktin  composition  among  the  necessary  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman.  There  are  situations  in  life,  where 
facility  and  elegance  in  writing  Latin- may  be  useful,  but 
such  situations  are  not«common;  when  a  young  man  is 
intended  for ^  them,  he  may  be  trained  with  more  par- 
ticular assiduity  to  this  art ;  perhaps  for  this  purpose 
the  true  Busbyean  method  is  the  best.  The  gieat  Latin 
alid  Greek  scholars  of  the  age  have  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  by^  the  assertion,  that  classical  proficiency 
equal  to  their  own  is  not  a  necessary  accomplishment 
in  a  gentleman ;  it  Iheir  learning  become  more  rare,  it 
•may  thence  becornc  more  valuable.  -  We  see  no  reason 
why  4here  should  not  be  Lacinists  as  well  as  sjpecial 
pleaders. 

We  have  not  l»d  down  any  course  of  classical  studyi 
those  who  consider  the  order.in  which  certain  authors 
are  read,  as  of  material  consequence  in  the  education  of 
scholars,  may  consuic  Milton,  Mrs.  Macauley,  "  Milne's 
Wellbieo  Scholar, '  Vtec,  where  they  will  find. precise 
-difs<?iioa&. .  ' 

V76  have  lately  seen  a  cor»eciion  of  exercises  for 

bcyc,''\w'Aich  m  bome  measure  supplies  the  defect  of 

.  Mr,  Gtan  ?  .son  b  outious  performance.    We  wish  most 

*  ValpyHi  Exercises.  . 
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earnestly  that  dictionaries  were  improved.  The  author 
of  "Stenimata  Latihitatis''  has  conferred. an  essential, 
service  on  the  public ;  but  dtill  there  is  wanting  a  dic- 
tionary for  schools,  in  which  elegant  and  proper  English 
ntight  be  substituted  for  the  barbarous  translations  now 
in  use.  Such  a  dictionary  could  not  be  compiled,  we 
shoidd  think,  without  an  attention  to  the  course  of  books 
that  are  most  commonly  used  in  schools.  The  first 
meanings  given  in  the  dictionary  should  suit  the  first 
authors  that  a. boy  reads  ;  this  may  prdbabl^r  be  a  re- 
mote ot  metaphoric  meaning :  then  the  radical  w<Nrd 
should  be  mentioned ;  and  it  would  not  cost  a  master 
any  great  trouble  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  words  to 
the  parent  stdck. 

Corderi  is  a  collection  of  such  mean  sentences,  and 
uninstructive  dialogue,  a8;to  be  totally  unfit  for  boys« 
Comenius's  "  Visible  World  Displayed*'  is  far  superior, 
and  might,  with  prop^  alterations  and  better  prints, 
become  a  valuable  English  school-book.  Both  these 
books  were  intended  for  countries  where  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  commonly .  spoken,  and  consequently  jthey 
are  filled  with  the  terms  necessary  for  domestic  life  and 
conversatfon ;  for  this  very  reason  they  are  not  good 
introductions  to  the  classics.  Selections  fhrni^BaiSey's 
Phaedrus  will  be  proper  for  young  beginners,  upon  ae* 
count  of  the  glossary.  We  prefer  this  mode  or  assist- 
ing them  with  glossaries  to  the  use  of  translations,  be- 
cause they  do  not  induce  indolent  Jiabits,  and  yet  they 
prevent  the  pupil  .from  having  unnecessary  labour. 
Translations  always  give  the  pupil  more  trouble  in  tlve 
end  than  they  save  in  the  be^nning.  The  glossary  to 
Bailey's  Ph»drus,*which  we  have  justmentioi^ed,  wants 
much  to  be  modernized,  and  the  language  requires  to 
be  improved.  Mr.  Valpy's  "Select  Sentences"  would 
be  much  more  useful  if  they  had  a  glossary  annexed. 
As  they-  are,  they  will,  however,  be  useful  after  Phae- 
drus. Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  with  all  its  monstrous 
faults,  appears  to  be  the  best  introduction  to  the  Latin 
classics,  and  to  heathen  mythology.  Norris's  Ovid  may 
be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  as  it  is. a*  selec- 
tion of  the  least  exceptionable  fables.  To  accustom 
boys  to  read  poetry  and  prose  nearly>  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, is  advantageous.  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  crabbed  book, 
but  useful  from  its  brevity,  ahd  from  its  being  a  proper 
introduction  to  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  may  be 
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read  nearly  ai  the  same  time  with  Ovid-s  Metai;n6r- 
phones.  ACter  Ovid,  the  pupil  may  begin  V  irgil,  post- 
poning some  of  the.  Eclogues,  and  ail  the  Geo;:gics.    - 

We  recommend  that  some  English  books  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  boys  while  they  are  going  through 
Phs'.drus,  Ovid,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  may  suit 
with  the  ideas  they  acquire  from  these  Latin  authors^ 
Plutarch^s  LiveS)  for  .instance,  will  be  useful' and  inter- 
esting; When  we  mention  Plutarch^s  Lives,  we  cai^ 
not  help  recollecting  how  many  great  people  haye  ac- 
knowledged the  effect  of  this  book  in  their  early  educa^ 
tion..  Charles  thi^  Tw^elfth,  Rousseau,  Madaine  Roland, 
Gibbon>  we  immediately  remember,  and  we  are  sure  we 
have  noticed  many  others.  An  abridgment  of  Plutarch) 
by  Mrs.  Helme,  which  we  have  looked  into,  appears 
(the  preface  excepted)  to  be  well  written ;  and  we  see 
another  abridgment  of  Plutarch  advertised,  which,  we 
hope  may  prove  serviceable :  good  prints  to  a  Plutarch 
for  children,  woqld  be  very  desirable. 

As  an  English  introduction  to  mythology,  we  recom- 
mend the  first  vplume  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  as 
a  most  elegant  view  of  heathen  mythology.  But, if 
there  be  kny  danger  that  the  first  volume  shQuld  intro- 
duce the  remainder  of  Lord  Chesterfield^s  work  to  the 
inezperienced  reader,  we  -should  certainly  forbear  the 
experiment:  it  would  be  far  bett^r  for  a  young  main 
never  to  be  acquainted  with  a  single  heathen  deity,  than 
to  purchase  Lord  Chesterfield^s  qlassigal  knowledge  at 
the  tiazard  of  contamination  from  his  detestable  system 
of  morals.  Without  his  lordship's  as9istaiice,.Mrs.  Mon- 
signy's  Mythology  can  properly  initiate  the  youi!>g  pupil 
of  either  sex  into  the  mysteries  of  ancient  fablesi.  The 
notes  to  Potter's  ^schylus  are  also  well  suited  to  bur 
purpose.  In  Dr.  Darwin^s  *'  Botanic  Garden,"  there  are 
some  beautiful  poetic  allusions  to  a&eient  gems  and  an- 
cient fables,  which  must  fix  themselves  in  the  memory 
or  in  the  imagination  of  the  pupil.  The  sooner  they  are 
read,  the  better ;  we  have  felt  the  advantage^ pf  putting, 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  ol<L 
The  ear  should  be  formed  to  English,  as  vrell  as  to  Latin 
poetiy. 

Classical  poetry,  without  the  knowledge  of  mythol* 
o^-,  is«. unintelligible :  if  children  study  the  one,- they 
xnust  learn  the  other.  Divested  of  the  charms  of  poetry, 
an*}  considered  without  classical  prepossession*  mythol- 
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pgy  presents  a  system  of  crimes  aiid  abourdities,  which 
no  allegorical,  metaphysical,  or  lilai:al  inteipreters  q(, 
modern  times,  can  perfectly  reconcile  to  contmjon  sense 
or  common  morality ;  but  our  poets  l^ave  oatoratiaBed 
ancient  fables,  so  that  mytholog^^  hiiis  become  essential 
even  to  modern  literature.  The  associations  ol  taste, 
though  arbitrary,  a^e  not  easily  changed.. in  a  nation 
whose  literature  has.attained  to.a  certain  pitch  of  re£iie- 
ment,  and  whose  critical  judgments  must  cooseiqpently 
have  been  for  some  generations  traditional.  There  are 
subjects  of  popular  Elusion,  which  poetsi  and  oratofs 
regard  as  common  property ;  to  dispossess  them  o( 
Uiese  seams  impracticable,  -  after  time  has  sanctioned 
the  prescriptive  right.  But  new  knowledge,  and  the 
cuUivation  of  new  sciences/present  objects  of  poetic 
illusion,  which^  skilfully  managed  by  meA  of  iuTentive 
genius,'  will  oppose  to  the  habitual  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, the  charms  of  novelty  imited  to  the  voice  of  phi-  ' 
losophy.* 

in  education  we  must,  however,  consider  the  actual 
state  of  manners  in  that  world  in  which  our  pupils  are 
to  live,  as  well  as  our  wishes  or  our  hopes  of  its  gradual 
improvement.!  With  a  little  care,  preceptors  may  man- 
age so  as  to  teach  mythology  without  in  the  least  injuT'- 
ing  theic  pupils.  Children  may  b^  familiarized  to  the 
strange  manners  and^trange  personages  of  ancient  fable, 
and  may  consider  them,  as  a  set  of  beings  who  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  ourselves.  The  caricature  of 
some  of  the  passions,  perhaps,  will /not  shock  children 
who  are  not  used  to  their  nature  appearance ;  they  will 
pass  over  the  stories  of  love  and  jealousy  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  them.  We  should  rather 
leave  them  com|)letely  uniutelligibLo^  than  attempt,  like 
Mr.  Riley,  in  his  mythological  pocket  dictionary  for 
youth,  to  elucidate  the  whole  at  once,  by  assuring  chil- 
dren that  Saturn  was  Adam,  thait  Atlas  is  Moses,  and  his 
brother  Hesperus,  Aaron<;  that  Vertumhus  and  Pomona 
were  Boaz  and  Rpth ;  that  Mars  corresponds  with  Joshua ; 
that  Apollo  accor<^«  with  David,  since  they  both  played 

*  gee  Darwin's  Poetry. 

•f  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Aikin  ta  his  son  on  the  morality  and  poetip  merit  of  the  fable  of  Giioe, 
which  convinces  as  that  the-OMorvations  that  we  have  bazaiK^Jadar^ 
not  piepoatum. 
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ispon  the  harp ;  that  Mercury  can  be  no  other  thaii  onr 
archangel  Michael,  since  they  both  have  wings  on  thek 
arms  and  feet ;  that,  in  short,  to  complete  the  concord* 
Bnce,  Momus  is  a  striking  likeness  of  Satan.  The  an- 
cients, Mr.  Riley  allows,  have  so  much  disfigured  these 
personages^  that  it  is  hardtol^now  many  of  the  portraits 
agam  at  first  sight ;  however,  he  iS' persuaded  that  'Mhe 
young  student  will  find  a  peculiar  gratification  in  tracing 
the  likeness,'*  and  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a 
catalogue  to  explain  the  exhibition,  and  to  guide  us 
throu^  his  new  pantheon. 

As  books  of  teference,  the  convenient  siae  and  com- 
pressed infocmation  of  pocket  mythological  dictionaries, . 
will  recon^mend  them  to  general  use;  but  we  object 
to  the  miserable  prints  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
disgraced.  The  first  impressicMi  made  uplon  the  imagin* 
atioii*  of  children,  is  of  the  iitmost  consequence  to  their 
future  taste.  The  beautiful  engravingsf  in  Spencers 
Polymetis,  will  introduce  the  heathen  deities  in*  their 
nrost  graceful  and  picturesque  forms  to  the  fancy.  The 
language  of  £^ence,  though  classical,  is  not  entirely  free 
from  pedantic  aifecrtation,  and  his  dialogues  are,  perhaps, 
too  stiff  and  longwinded  for  our  youiig  pupils.  But  a 
parent  or  preceptor  can  easily  select  the  useful  expla- 
nations;  and  in  turning  over  the  prints,  they  can  easily 
associate  some  general  notion  of  the  history  and  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  and  goddesses  with  their  forms:  the 
little  eager  spectators  wilV,as  they  trbwd  round  the  book, 
acquire  imperceptibly  ail  the  necessary-knowledge  of 
mythology,  imbibe  the  iirst  pleasing  ideas  of  taste,  and 
store  their  imagination  with  classic  imagery.  The  same 
precautions  that  iaure  necessary  to  educate  the  eye,- are 
also  necessary  to  form  the  ear  and  understanding  of 
taste.  The  first  mythological  descriptions  which  our 
pupils  read  should  be  the  best  in  their  kind.  Compare 
the  following  account  of  Europa  in  a  pocket  dictionary, 
'  with  her  figure  in  a  poetical  gem — "  Europa,  the  daughter 
Of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  sister  of  Cad- 
mus. This  pfincess  wsrs  so  beautiful,  that,  they  say, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Juno  had  robbed  her  of  a  pot 
of  paint  to  bestow  on  this  lady^  which  rendered  her  so 
handsome.    She  was  beloved  of  Jupiter,  who  assumed 

*  Chapter  on  Imagination. 

f  We  speak  of  these  engravings  as  heautifuLy  for  the  times  in  .which 
th«y  were  done ;  modem  artists  have  arrived  at  higher  perfection. ' 
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the  i^hape  of  a  ball  to  run  away  with  her,  swam  over 
the  sea  with  her  on  his  back,  and  carried  her  into  ths^t 
part  of  the  world  now  called  Europe,  A'om  her  name/* 
So. far  the  dictionary ;  now  for  the  poet. 

"  Now  lows  a  milk-white  bull  on  Aftic's  strandj 
Ajid  cr(^s  with  dancing  head  the  dai8i*d  land ; 
J      With  tosy  wreaths  £uropa'8  hand  adorns 
His  fringed  forehead  and  his  pearly  horns ; 
Light  on  his  back  the  sportive  damsel  l^ounds, 
And,  pleased,  he  moves  along  the  flowery  grounds ; 

'  Bears  with  slew  step  his  beauteous  prize  aloof, 

Dips  ia  the  lucid  flood  his  ivory  hoof; 
.     Then  wets  his  velvet  ^hees,  and, wading,  laves 
Hia  silky  sides,  amid  thCLdimplingf  waves.   ' 
While  her  fond  train  with  beckomng'  hands  deplore," 
Strain  their  blue  ^yes,  and  shriek  along  the  shore : 
Beneath  her  robe  she  draws  her  snowy  feet, 
And,  half  reclining  on  her  ermine^seat,  i 

Round  hi?  raised  neck  her  radiant'anns  she  throws, 

-  And  rests  her  fair  cheek  on  his  curled  brows ; 
Her  yellow  tresses  w^ive  on  wai^ton  gales, 

.    And  high  in  air,  her  azure  mantle  sails.*** 


-  CHAPTER  XIV.  : 

Oir  OlCOGRAP^Y   AND   CHRONOLOGT* 

The  usual  manner  of  teaching  Geography  and  Chro- 
pelogy  may>  perhaps,  be  necessary  in  public  seminaries, 
where  a  number  of  hoys  are  to  kam  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  tinae )  but  what  is  learned  in  this  manner  is 
not  permanent;  something  besides  merely  committing 
names  and  dates  to  the  memory!  is  requisite  to  make  a 
useful  impression  upon  the  memory.  For  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  reader.  Let 
him  recollect,  whether  the  Geography  and  Chronology 
which  he  learned  while  a  boy  are  what  he  now  remenw 
bers-i- Whether  he  has  not  obtained  his  present  knowl- 
edge,  from  other  sources  than  the  tasks  of  early  years. 
When  basiness.or  conversation  calls  upon  us  to  furm*sh 

*    I  *  Darwin.  ;Se©  Botanic  Garden. 
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ftK^«  aceurat^  as  lo  place  and  time,  we  leirace our  fbrmer 
hetefogeneous  acquirements,  and  t$elect  those  x;ircum- 
stanoes  which  are^  codnetoted  with  our  present  pursnit ; 
and  thus  we  form,  sis  it  were,  a  nucleus  round  which 
other  fsicts  insensibly  arrange  themselves.  Perhaps  no 
two  men  in  the.woiid,  who  are  well  versed  in  these 
studies,  connect  their  knowledge  in  the  same  manner; 
Relation  to  some  particular  country,  some  favourite 
history,  some  distinguished  person,  forms  the  connexion 
which  guides  our  recollection,- and  whicji  arranges  our 
nomenclature.  By  attending  to  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  .we  may  learn  an  effectual  method  of  teaching 
withbutpain,  and  without  any  extraordinary  burden  to 
the  memory,  all  that  is  useful  of  these  sciences.  The 
details  of  history  should  be-  marked  by  a  few  chrono- 
logical eras,  and  by  a  few  generaji  ideas  of  geography. 
When  these  have  been  once  completely  associated  in 
the  mind,  there;  is  little  danger  of  their  being  ever  dis- 
united v  the  sight  of  any  country  will  recall  its  history, 
and  even  from  representations  in  a  map,  or  on  tiie  globe, 
when  the  mind  is  awakened  bv  any  recent  event,  si  long 
train  of  concomitant  ideas  will  recur. 

The  use  of  technical  helps  to  the  memory  has  been 
condemned  by  many,  and  certainly  when  they  are  em- 
ployed  as  artinces  to  supply  the  place  of  real  knowledge, 
they  are  contemptible ;  but  when  they  are  used  aff  in- 
dexes to  facts  that  have  been  really  collected  in  the 
mind;  when  they  serve  to  arrange  the  materials  of 
knowledge  in  appropriate-  clasees,  smd  to  give  a  sure 
and  rapid  clew  to  recollection,  they  are  of  real  advan- 
tage to  the  understainding.  Indeed,  they  are  now  so 
common,  that  pretenders  cannot  build  the  slightest  rep- 
ntation  upon  their  foundation.  Were  an  orator  to 
attempt  a  disf>lay  of  long  chronological  aceuracy,  he 
mi^t  be  wofully  confounded  by  his  oppoaent^s  applyin|r 
at  the  first  pause, 

*EiBlvk  he  would  have  said ! 

Ample  materials  are  furnished  in  Gray's  Memdria 
Technica,  from  which  a  short  and  useful  selection  may 
be  made,  according  to  the  purposes  >vhich  are  in  view. 
For  children,  the  httle  ballad  of  Tiie  Chapter  c^f  Kings 
will  not  be  found  beneath  the  notice  of  mothers  who 

*  See  Gray's  Memoria  Technicai  uid  the  Critic. 
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sttend  to  education.  If  the  technical  terminations  of 
Gray  are  inserted,  they 'will  never  be  forgotten,  or  may 
be  easily 'recaUed.*  We  scarcely  jever  forget  a  ballad 
if  the  time  is  popcdar. 

For  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  iage,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  employ  technical  helps  of  a  more  sci- 
entific construction.  Priestley 'S\ Chart  of' Biography . 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  hung  in  tKeir  view.  Smaller 
charts,  upon  the  saine  plan,  might>  be  provided  with  a 
few.  names  as  landmarks ;  thes6  may  be  filled  up  by  the 
pupil  with  such  names  as  he  selects  from  history ;  they 
may  be  l^und  in  octavo,  like  maps,  by  the  middle,  so 
as  to  unfold  both  ways. — Thirty-nine  inches  by  nine  will 
be  a  convenient  size.  Prints,  maps,  and  medals,  which 
are  part  of  the  constant  furniture  of  a  room,  are  seldom 
attended  to  by  young  people  ;  but  when  circumstances 
excite  an  interest  upon  any  particular  subject,  then  is 
the  moment  to  produce  the  symbols  which  record  and 
communicate  knbwledge. 

jMrs.  Radclifie,  in  her  judicious  and  picturesque  tour 
through  Germany,  tells  us,  that  in  passing  through  the 
apartments  of  a  palace  which  the  Archihitchefti^  Maria 
Christiana,  the  sister  of  the  Ipte  unfortunate  Queen  of 
France,  had  left  a  few  hours  before,  she  saw  spread 
upon  a  table  a  map  of  all  the  countries  then  included 
in  the  seat  of  the  war.  The  positions  of  the  sevf  ra. 
corp&'of  the  allied  armies  were  marked  upon  this 
chart  with  small  pieces  of  various  coloured  wax.  Can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  strong  interest  which  this  prin- 
cess  mttst  have  taken  in  the  subject,  would  for  ever 
impress  upon  lier  memory  the  geogfraphy  of  this  part 
^f  the  world?    . 

How  many  people  are  there  who  have  become  geog- 
rapheirs  dnhng  the  progress  of  a  war.  The  art  of 
creating  ^  interest  in  the  study  of  g^eography,  depends 
upon  the  dexterity  with  which  passing  circnmstances 
are  seis^en  by  a  preceptor  in  conversation.'  What' are 


*  Lsctsad  of       ' " 

William  the  Conqueror  long  did  reign, 

And  William  his  son  by  an  arrdw  was  elftb  ;■ 

Read,         ,  -    ' 

-      -William  the' Oonmm  long  did  reign, 

And  Ruf^t  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slaiu. 

And' so  on  fi[Y>m  Gray's  Memoria  Technica  to  Uic  end  of  the  chaptes. 
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maps  or  niedal9,jstatues  or  pictures;  but  technical  hel^ 
to  memory  ?  If  a  mother  possess  good  prints,  or  cadts 
of  ancient  gems,  let  them  be  shown  to  any  persons  of 
taste  and  knowledge  who  visit  her ;  their  attention  leads 
that  of  our  pupii^;  imitation  and  sympathy  are  th^ 
parents  of  taste,  and  taete  reads  in, the  monuoie&ts  of 
..art  whatever  history  has  recorded. 

In  the  Adele  and  Theodore  of  Madame  de  Silleri,  a 
oumber  of  adventitious  helps  are  described  for  teaching 
'  history  .and  chronology.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ihat 
these  are  useful ;  and  although  such  an  apparatus  can- 
not be  procured  by  private  families,  fortunately  the 
print-shops  of  every  provincial  town,  and  pf  the  coital 
in  particular,  furnish  even  to  the  passenger  a  contmiial 
succession  of  instruction.  Might  not  prints,  assorted 
for  the  purposes  which  we  have  mentioned,  be  lent  at 
circulating  libraries  T 

To  assist  our  pupils  in  geography,  we  prefer  a  globe 
to  common  maps.  Might  not  a  cheap,  portable,  and 
convenient  ^lobe  be  made  of  oiled  sillc,  to  he  inflated 
by  a  common  pair  of  bellows  1  Mathematical  exactness 
is  not  requisite'  for  our  pi^pose,  and  though  we  could 
not  pretend  to  the  precision  of  our  best  globes,  yet  a 
balloon  of  this  sort  would  compensate  by  its  size  and 
convenience  for  its  inaccuracy.  It  might  be  hung^hy 
a  line  frojn  its  north  pole,  to  a  hook  screwed  into  the 
horizontal  architrave  of  a  door  or  window ;  and  another 
string  from  its  ^uth  pole  might  be  fastened  at  a  j)roper 
angle  to  the  floor,  to  give  the  requisite  elevation  to  the 
axis  of  the  globe.  An  idea  of  the  different  projections 
of  the  sphere  may  be  easily  acquired  froni  this  globe 
in  its  flaccid  state,  and  any  part  of  it  mi^ht  be  consulted 
as  a  map,  if  it  were  laid  upon  a  cbnvexl>oard'of  a  con- 
venient size.  Impressions  from  the  plates  which  are 
used  for  common  globes  might  be  taken  to  try  this  idea 
without  any  great  trouble  or  expense ;  but  we  wish  to 
employ  a  much  larger  scale,  and  to  have  them  five  or 
six  feet  diameter.  The  inside  of  a  globe  of  this  sort 
might  be  easily  illuminated,  and  this  would  add  much  to 
the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

In  the  country,  with  the  assistance  of  a  common 
carpenter  and  plasterei*,  a  large  globe  of  lath  and  plaster 
may  be. made  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
a  numerous  family  of  children.  Upon  thi&  they  should 
leisurely  delineate,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  given 
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latitudes  and  longitudes,  such  places  as  they  become 
acquainted  with  in  reading  or  conversation.  The  capitsd 
cities,  for  instance,  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
the  rivers  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  until  at  last  the 
outUne  might  be  added  :^  for  the  sake. of  convenience, 
the  lines,  &c.  may  be  first  delineated  upon  a  piece  of 
paper,  from  which  they  may  be  accurately  transferred 
to  their  proper  places  on  the  globe,  by  the  intervention 
of  blackleaded  paper,  or  by  pricking  the  lines  through 
the  paper,  and  pouncing  powdered  blue  through  the 
holes  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

We  enter  into  this  detail  because  we  are  convinced 
that  'every  addition  to  the  active  manual  employment 
of  children  is  of  consequence,  not  only  to  their  im- 
provement, but  to  their  happiness. 

Another  invention  has  occurred  to  us  for  teaching 
geography  and  history  together.  Priestley's  Chart  or 
History,  though  constructed  with  great  ingenuity,  does 
not  invite  the  attention  of  young  people :  there  is  an 
intricacy  in  the  detail  which  is  not  obvious  at  first.  To 
remedy  what  appears  to  us  a  difiiculty,  we  propose  that 
eight-and- twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  octavo  maps,  of  the 
globe  should  be  engraved ;  upon  these  should  be  traced* 
in  succession,  the  different  situations  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  as  to  power  and  extent,  during 
each  respective  century :  different  colours  might  denote 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  world  in  each  of  these 
maps  ;  the  same  colour  always  denoting  the, same  coun- 
try, with  the  addition  of  one  strong  colour,  red,  for 
instance,  to  distinguish  that  country  which  had  at  each 
period  the  principS  dominion.  On  the  upper  and  lower 
margin  in  these  maps,  the  names  of  illustrious  persons 
might  be  engraved  in  the  manner  of  the  biographical 
chart ;  and  the  predominant  opinions  of  each  century 
should  also  be  inserted.  Thus  history,  chronology, 
and  geography,  would  appear  at  once  to  the  eye  in 
their  proper  order  and  regular  succession,  divided  into 
centuries  and  periods,  which  easily  occur  to  recol- 
lection. 

We  forbear  to  expatiate  upon  this  subject,  as  it  has 
not  been  actually  submitted  to  experiment;  carefully 
avoiding,  in  the  whole  of  this  work,  to  recommend  any 
mode  of  instruction  which  we  have  not  actually  put  in 
practice.  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the 
Abb6  Gaultier's  method  of  teaching  geography,  as  we 
27 
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have  only,  been  able  tp  obtain  accounts  of  it  from  the 
public  papers,  and  from  reviews ;  we  are,  however,  dis- 
posed to  think  favourably  beforehand  of  any  mode  which 
ll^ites  amusement  with  mstruction*  We  cannot  forbear 
recommending»in  the  strongest  manner,  a  few  pages  of 
Rollin  in  his  '*  Thoughts  upon  Education,"*  which  we 
think  contains  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  well-informed  preceptor  might  lead  his  pupils  a 
geographical,  historical,  botanical,  and  physiological  tour 
upon  the  artificial  globe. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  of  bints  by  repeating  what 
we  have  before  asserted,  that  though  technical  assist- 
ance may  be  of  ready  use  to  those  y/hQ  are  really  ac- 
quainted with  that  knowledge  to  which  it  refers,  it 
never  can  supply  the  place  of  accurate  information. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  prog- 
ress of  human  knowledge,  and  the  gr.eat  discoveries  of 
superior  minds,  are  the  real  links  which  connect  the 
chain  of  political  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  UHTHMBTIC. 

The  man  who  is  ignorant  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  is  stigmatized  with  the  character  of  hopeless  stu« 
pidity ;  except,  as  Swift  has  remarked,  in  the  arithmetic 
of  the  customs,  where  two  and  two  do  not  always  make 
the  same  sum. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  understanding  of  a  child  by 
this  test,  for  many  children  of  quick  abilities  do  not 
immediately  assent  to  this  proposition  when  it  is  first 
laid  before  them.  "  Two  and  two  make  four,"  says  the 
tutor.    "  Well,  child,  why  do  you  stare  so  V 

The  child  stares  because  the  word  make  is  in  this  sen- 
tence used  in  a  sense  which  is  quite  new  to  him ;  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  make  a  bow,  and  to  make  a  noise ; 
but  how  this  active  verb  is  applicable  in  the  present 
case,  where  there  is  no  agent  to  perform,  the  action,  he 

*  Page  24. 
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canndt  clearly  comprehend.  *'  Two  and  two  are  four" 
is  more  intelligible ;  bat  even  this  aiisertion,  the  child, 
for  want  of  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  «r«  is  used,  does  not  understand. 

"  Two  and  two  are  caUtd  four,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
accurate  phrase  a  tutor  can  use ;  but  even  these  words 
will  convey  no  meaning  until  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  pupil's  perceptions.  When  he  has  once  per- 
ceived the  combination  of  the  numbers  with  real  objects, 
it  will  then  be  easy  to  teach  him  that  the  words  ar^ 
called,  argf  and  makey  in  the  foregoing  proposition,  are 
synonymous  temis^  We  have  chosen  the  first  simple 
instance  we  could  recollect,  to  show  how  difficult  the 
words  we  generally  use  in  teaching  arithmetic  must  be 
to  our  young  pupils.  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  enumerate  all  the  puzzling  technical  terms  which,  in 
their  earliest  lessons,  children  are  obliged  to  hear,  with* 
out  being  able  to  understand. 

it  is  not  from  want  of  capacity  that  so  many  chil* 
dren  are  deficient  in  atrithmetical  skill ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  say,  "  such  a  child  has^  no  genius  for  arithmetic. 
Such  a  child  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  any  thing 
about  numbers.'^  These  assertions  prove  nothing,  but 
that  the  persons  who  make  them  are  ignorant  of  the 
aH  of  teaching.  A  child's  seeming  stupidity  in  learning 
arithmetic,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  proof  of  intelligence  and 
good  sense.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  boy,  who  does  not 
reason,  repeat  by  rote  any  technical  rules  which  a  com- 
mon writingmaster,  with  magisterial  solemnity,  may 
lay  down  for  him ;  but  a  child  who  reasons  will  not  be 
thus  easily  managed ;  he  stops,  frowns,  hesitates,  ques- 
tions his  master,  is  wretched  and  refractory,  untU  he 
can  discover  why  he  is  to  proceed  in  such  and  such  a 
manner;  he  is  not  content  with  seeing  his  preceptor 
makeHgures  and  lines  upon  a  slate,  and  perform  won- 
drous operations  with  the  self-complacent  dexterity  of 
a  conjurer.  A  sensible  boy  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
seeing  the  total  of  a  given  sum,  or  the  answer  to  a  given 
question,  c&me  out  right ;  he  insists  upon  knowing  why 
it  is  right.  He  is  not  content  to  be  led  to  the  treasures 
of  science  blindfold  ;  he  would  tear  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  know  the  way  to  them  again. 

That  many  children,  who  have  been  thought  to  be 
slow  in  learning  arithmetic,  have,  after  their  escape 
from  the  hands  of  pedagogues,  become  remarkable  for- 
02 
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their  quickness,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  experi- 
ence. We  shall  only  mention  one  instance,  which  we 
happened  to  meet  with  while  we  were  writing  this 
chapter.  John  Ludwig,  a  Saxon  peasant,  was  dismissed 
from  school  when  he  was  a  child,  after  four  years 
ineffectual  struggle  to  learn  the  common  rules  ^ 
arithmetic;  He  had  been,  during  this  time,  beaten  and 
scolded  in  vain.  He  spent  several  subsequent  years  in 
common  country  labour,  but  at  length  some  accidental 
circumstances  excited  his  ambition,  and  he  became  ex- 
pert in  all  the  common  rules,  and  mastered  the  rule  of 
three  and  fractions,  by  the  help  of  an  old  school-book, 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  He  afterwa^  taught  him- 
self geometry,  and  raised  himself,  by  the  force  of  his 
abilities  and  perseverance,  from  obscurity  to  fame. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  book  which  helped  Mr. 
Ludwig  to  conquer  his  difficulties.  Introductions  4x> 
arithmetic  are,  often,  calculated  rather  for  adepts  in 
science  than  for  the  ignorant.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  discovered  any  shorter  method  than  what  is  com* 
mon,  of  teaching  these  sciences;  but,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  teach  their 
rudiments  without  disgusting  our  pupils,  and  without 
habituating  them  to  be  contented  with  merely  technical 
operations. 

In  arithmetic,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  education, 
the  principal  object  should  be,  to  preserve  the  under- 
standing from  implicit  belief ;  to  invigorate  its  powers ; 
to  associate  pleasure  with  literature ;  and  to  induce  the 
laudable  ambition  of  progressive  improvement. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  count,  and  to  have  the  names  of  numbers  early  con- 
nected in  his  mind  with  the  combinations  which  they 
represent.  For  this  purpose,  he  should  be  taught  to  add 
first  bv  things,  and  afterward  by  signs  or  figures,.  He 
should  be  taught  to  form  combinations  of  things  by 
adding  them  together  one  after  another.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  acquires  the  names  that  have  been  given  to 
these  combinations,  he  should  be  taught  the  figures  or 
symbols  that  represent  them.  For  example,  when  it  is 
familiar'  to  the  child  that  one  almond  and  one  almond 
are  called  two  almonds;  that  one  almond  and  two 
almonds  are  called  three  almonds,  and  so  on,  he  should 
be  taught  to  distinguish  the  figures  that  represent  these 
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.assemblages ;  that  three  means  one  and  two,  &c.  Each 
operation  of  arithmetic  should  proceed  in  this  manner, 
from  individuals  to  the  abstract  notation  of  signs. 

One  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
is  abstraction ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  classing  a 
number  of  individuals  under  one  name.  Young  children 
call  strangers  either  men  or  women;  even  the  most 
ignorant  savages*  have  a  propensity  to  generalize. 

'We  may  err  either  by  accustoming  our  pupils  too 
much  to  the  consideration  of  tangible  substances  when 
we  teach  them  arithmetic,  or  by  turning  their  attention 
too  much  to  signs.  The  art  of  forming  a  sound  and 
active  understanding,  consists  in  the 'due  mixture  of 
facts  and  reflection.  Dr.  Reid  has,  in  his  *'  Essay  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  page  297,  pointe<i  out, 
with  great  ingenuity,  the  admirable  economy  of  nature 
in^  limiting  the  powers  of  reasoning  during  the  first  years 
of  infancy.  This  is  the  season  for  cultivating  the 
senses ;  and  whoever,  at  this  early  age,  endeavours  to 
force  the  tender  shoots  of  reason,  wiU  repent  his  rash- 
ness. 

In  the  chapter  "  on  Toys,"  we  have  recommended  the 
use  of  plain,  regular  solids,  cubes,  globes,  &c.,  made  of 
wood,  as  playthings  for  children,  instead  of  uncouth  fig- 
ures of  mqn,  women,  and  animals.  For  teaching  arith- 
metic, half  inch  cubes,  which  can  be  easily  grasped  by  in- 
fant fingers,  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage ;  they 
can  be  easily  arranged  in  various  combinations ;  the  eye 
can  easily  take  in  a  sufficient  number  of  them  at  once,  and 
the  mind  is  insensibly  led  to  consider  the  assemblages  in 
which  they  may  be  grouped,  not  only  as  they  relate  to 
number,  but  as, they  relate  to  quantity  or  shape ;  besides, 
the  terms  which  ar^  borrowed  from  some  of  these 
shapes,  as  sqUares,  cubes,  &c.,  will  become  familiar. 
As  these  children  advance  in  arithmetic  to  square  or 
cube,  a  number  will  be  more  intelligible  to  them  than  to 
a  per«on  who  has  been  taught  these  words  merely  as 
the  formula  of  certain  rules.  In  arithmetic,  the  first 
lessons  should  be  short  and  simple ;  two  cubes  placed 
above  each  other  wiU  soon  be  called  two ;  if  placed  in 
any  other  situations  near  each  other,  they  will  still  be 
caUed.twa;  but  it  is  advantageous  to  accustom  our  little 

*  See  a  strange  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  ^*  On  the  Hnmaa 
Mind." 
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pupils  to  place  the  cubes  with  which  they  are  taught  m 
succession,  either  by  placing  them  upon  one  another,  or 
laying  them  in  columns  upon  a  table,  beginning  to  count 
from  the  cube  next  to  them,  as  we  cast  up  in  addition. 
For  this  purpose,  a  board  about  six  inches  long  and  five 
broad,  divided  into  columhs  perpendicularly  by  shps  of 
wood  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  will  be  found  useful ;  and  if  a  few  cubes 
of  colours  different  from  those  alreacfy  mentioned,  with 
numbers  on  their  six  sides,  are  procured,  they  may  be 
of  great  service.  Our  cubes  should  be  placed,  from  time ' 
to  time,  in  a  different  order,  or  promiscuously ;  but  when 
any  arithmetical  operations  are  to  be  performed  with 
them,  it  is  best  tO' preserve  the  established  arrangement. 

One  cfttbe  and  one  other,  are  called  two. 

Two  what? 

Two  cubes. 

One  glass  and  one  glass,  are  called  two  glasses.  One 
raisin  and  one  raisin,  are  called  two  raieins,  &c.  One 
cube  and  one  glass,  are  called  what  1  Theo  things,  or 
two. 

By  a  process  of  this  sort,  the  meaning  of  the  abstract 
term  tivo  may  be  taught.  A  child  will  perceive  that  the 
word  tu>^  means  the  same  as  the  words  one  and  one ; 
and  when  we  say  one  and  one  are  called  two,  unless  he 
is  prejudiced  by  something  else  that  is  said  to  him,  he 
will  understand  nothing  more  than  that  there  are  two 
names  for  the  same  thing. 

'  ^  One,  and  one,and  one,  are  called  thfree,**  iis  the  saine 
96  saying  *'  that  three  is  the  name  for  one,  and  one,  and 
one."— •*  Two  and  one  are  three,"  is  aleo  the  same  as 
saying  ^  that  three  is  the  name  of  two  and  trntf*"  Threie 
is  also  the  name  of  one  and  two ;  the  word  three  has, 
therefiCMre,  tiiree  meanings ;  it  means  one,  sfud  one,  and 
one ;  also,  two  and  one ;  also,  one  and  two.  He  will 
see  that  any  two  of  the  cubes  may  be  put  together,  a» 
it  were,  in  one  parcel,  and  that  this  parcel  may  be  called 
two;  and  he  will  also  see  that  this  parcel,  when  joineid 
to  another  single  cube,  will  make  three,  and  that  the  sUm 
win  be  the  same,  whether  the  single  cube  or  the  two 
cubes  be  named  first. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  combinations  which  form 
four  may  be  considered.  One,  and  one,  and  one,  and 
one,  are  (our. 

One  and  three  are  four. 
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Two  and  t\Vo  ire  four. 

Three  and  one  are  four. 

AW  these  assertions  mean  the  same  thing,  and  the 
term  four  is  equally  applicable  to  each  of  them  :  when, 
therefore,  we  say  that  two  and  two  are  four,  the  chiM 
may  be  easily  led  to  perceive,  and  indeed  to  see,  that  it 
means  the  same  thing  as  saying  one  two  and  one  two, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  two  twos,  or  saying 
the  word  two  two  times.  Our  pupil  should  be  suffered 
to  rest  here ;  and  we  should  not,  at  present,  attempt  to 
lead  him  farther  towards  that  compendious  method  of 
addition  which  we  call  multiplication ;  but  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  by  giving  him  this  view  of  the  relation  be- 
'  ween  two  and  two  in  forming  four. 

There  is  an  enumeration  in  the  note*  of  the  different 
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combinations  which  compose  the  rest  of  Arabic  nota- 
tion, which  consists  only  of  nipe  characters. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  number  ten,  or  to  the  new 
series  of  enumeration  which  succeeds  to  it,  we  should 
make  our  pupils  perfectly  masters  of  the  combinations 
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which  we  have  mentioned,  both  in  the  direct  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged,  and  in  various  modes  of  suo- 
cession ;  by  these  means,  not  only  the  addition,  but  the 
subtraction,  of  numbers  as  far  as  nine,  will  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  them.  < 

It  has  been  observed  before^that  counting  by  realities 
and  by  signs  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  mind  should  keep  pace  with 
one  another ;  and  that  technical  habits  should  be  ac- 
quired without  injury  to  the  understanding.  If  a  child 
begins  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  he  may  be 
allowed  half  a  year  for  this  essential  preliminary  step  in 
arithmetic ;  four  or  five  minutes'  application  every  day, 
will  be  sufficient  to  teach  him  not  only  the  relations  of 
the  first  decade  in  numeration,  but  also  how  to  write 
figures  with  accuracy  and  expedition. 

The  next  step  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the  science 
of  arithmetic ;  in  treatises  upon  the  subject,  it  is  con- 
cisely passed  over  under  the  title  of  Numeration ;  but  it 
requires  no  smaU  degree  of  care  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  children,  and  we  therefore  recommend,  that  besides 
direct  instruction  upon  the  subject,  the  child  should  be 
led,  by  degrees,  to  understand  the  nature  of  classification 
in  general.  Botany  and  natural  history,  though  they  are 
not  pursued  as  sciences,  are,  notwithstanding,  the  daily 
occupation  and  amusement  of  children,  and  they  supply 
constant  examples  of  classification.  In  conversation* 
these  may  be  familiarly  pointed  out ;  a  grove,  a  flock, 
&c.,  are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  our  pupil,  and  he 
comprehends  as  well  as  we  do  what  is  meant  by  two 
groves,  two  flocks,  &c.  The  trees  that  form  the  grove 
are  each  of  them  individuals ;  but  let  their  numbers  be 
what  they  may  when  they  ard  considered  as  a  grove^ 
the  grove  is  but  one,  and  may  be  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  distinctly,  without  any  relation  to  the  number  of 
single  trees  which  it  contains.   ^From  these  and  similar 
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obsenrations,  a  child  may  be  led  to  consider  ten  as  the 
name  for  a  whole,  an  integer ;  a  one,  which  may  be  rep» 
resented  by  the  .figure  (1) :  this  same  figure  may  also 
stand  for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  as  he  will  readilT 
perceive  hereafter.  Indeed,  the  term  one  hundred  will 
become  familiar  to  him  in  conversation  long  before  he ' 
comprehends  that  the  word  ten  is  used  as  an  aggregate 
term,  like  a  dozen,  or  a  thousand.  We  do  not  use  the 
word  ten  as  the  French  do  une  dixaine;  ten  does  not, 
therefore,  present  the  idea  of  .an  integer  till  we  learn 
arithmetic.  This  is^  defect  in  our  language,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  use  of  duodecimal  numeration;  the 
analogies  existing  between,  ihe  names  of  other  mnttbeis 
in  progression  are  broken  by  the  terms  eleven  and  twelve. 
Thirteen,  fourteen^  &c.,  are  so  obviously  compounded  (^ 
three  and  ten,  and  four  and  ten,  as  to  strike  the  ears 
orchildreh  immediately ;  and  when  they  advance  as  far 
as  twenty,  they  readily  perceive  that  a  new  series  of 
units  begins,  and  proceeds  to  thirty ;  and  that  thirty, 
forty,  &c.,  mean  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  In.  pointing 
out  these  analogies  to  children,  they^  become  interested 
and  attentive ;  they  show  that  species  of  plrasare  whitli 
arises  from  the  percepti<^n  of  tmtitude^  or  of  truth.  It 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  such  a  pleasure  exists, in- 
dependently of  every  view  of  utility  and  fame;  and 
when  we  can  once  excite  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
our  young  pupils  at  any  period  of  their  education,  we 
may  be  certain  of  success. 

As  soon  as  distinct  notions  have  been  acquired  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  collection  of  ten  units  becomes  a 
new  unit  of  a  higher  order,  our  pupil  may  be  led  to  ob- 
serve the  utility  of  this  invention  by  various  examples,' 
before  he  applies  it  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Let  him 
count  as  far  as  ten  with  black  pebbles,*  for  instance ;  let 
him  lay'a8ide;a  white  pebble  to^  represent  the  collection 
of  ten ;  he  may  count  another  series  of  ten-black  peb- 
bles, and  lay  aside  another  white  one ;  and  so  on,  till  he 
has  collected  ten  white  pebbles :  as  eachot  the  ten  white 
pebbles  represents  ten  black  pebbles,  he  will  have  counted 
one  hundred ;  and  the  ten  white  pebbles  may  now  be 
represented  by  a  single  red  one,  which  will  stand  for 
one  hundred.  This  large  number,  which  it  takes  up  so 
much  time  to  count,  and  which  could  not  be  compre- 

*  The  word  calculate  is  derived  from  the  Latiii  calculus,  a  pebble. 
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hended  at  one  view,  is  represented  by  a  single  mga. 
Here  the  difference  of  colour  forms  the  distinction :  dif- 
ference in  shape'  or  size  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  in  the  Roman  notation,  X  for  ten,  L  for  fifty, 
O  for  one  hundred,  &;c.  All  this  is  fully  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  child  of  six  years  old,  and  wHtlead 
him  to  the  value  of  written  figures  by  the  piace  whicii 
they  hold  when  compared  with  one  another.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  led  to  invent  this  arrangement,  a  circumstance 
which  would  encourage  him  in  every  pavt  of  his  edttca- 
tion.  When  once  he  cleady  compr^ends  that  the  thtid 
pltce,  cotunting  from  the  right,  contains  only  figures 
which  represent  hundreds,  &c.,  he  will  have  conquered 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  arithmetic.  U  a 
paper  ruled  with  several  perpendicular  lines,  a<)uart4r 
of  an  inch  asunder,  be  shown  to  him^  he  will  s(0e 
that  the  spaces  or  columns  hetween  these  lines  would 
distinguish  the  value  of  figures  written  in  them,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  sign  (a),  and  he  will  see  that  (^  or 
zero^  serves  only  to  mark  the  place  or  situation  of  tMe 
neighbouring  figures. 

An  idea^  of  decinial  arithmetic,  bat  wiithbtit  detail, 
may  now  be  given  to  him,  as'  it  will  not  appear  extraoir- 
dinary  to  him  that  a  unit  should  represent  ten  by  ha^riflg 
its  pHace  or  column  chained;  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  in  decimal  arithmetic,  thaw  to  consider  tfast 
figure  which  represented,  at  one  tiine,  an  integer^  or 
whole,  as  representing  at  another  time  the  nuttilier 
of  ten^  parts  into  which  that  whole  may  have  been 
broken. 

Our  pupil  may  next  be  taught  what  i»  called  numer- 
ation, which  he  cannot  fail  to  understand,  and  in  which 
he  should  be  frequently  exercised.  Common  addition 
will  be  easily  understood  by  a  child  who  distinetly  per- 
ceives that  the  perpendicular  columns,  or  places  in  whidh 
figures  ar&  written^  may^  distinguish  their  valne  under 
various  different  denominations,  as  gallons,  AirienglSi 
shillings,  &e.  We  should  not  tease  children  with  long 
sums  in  avoirdupois  weight,  or  load  their  frail  memories 
with  tables  of  long-measure,  and  dry- measure,  and  ale- 
measure  in  the  country  and  ale-measure  in  London; 
only  let  them  cast  up  a  few  sums  in  different  denomina- 
tions, with  the  tables  before  them,  and  let  thei»^ctice 
of  addition  be  preserved  in  their  minds  by  short  sums 
every  day,  and  when  they  are  between  six  and  seven 
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years  old,  they  will  be  sufficiently  masters  of  the  first 
and  most  useful  rule  of  arithmetic. 

To  children  who  have  been  trained  in  this  manner, 
subtraction  will  be  quite  easy ;  care,  howe?er,  should 
be  taken  to  give  them  a  clear  notion  of  the  mystery  of 
harrawinf  and  ffaying^  which  is  inculcated  in  teaching 
subtraction. 

From  94 

Subtract      46 

'*  Six  from  four  I  canH,  but  six  from  ten  and  four  re- 
mains ;  four  and  four  is  eight." 

And  then, '*  One  that  I  borrowed  and  four  are  five, 
fire  from  nine*  and  four  remains." 

This  is  the  formula ;  but  is  it  ever  explained — or  can 
it  be  1  Certainly  not  without  some  alteration.  A  child 
sees  that  six  cannot  be  subtracted  (taken)  from  four : 
more  especially  a  child  who  is  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  component  parts  of  the  names  six  and  four : 
he  sees  that  the  sum  46  ia  less  than  the  sum  94,  and  he 
knows  that  the  lesser  sum  may  be  subtracted  from  the 
greater ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  the  means  of  sep- 
arating them  figure  by  figure.  Tell  him,  that  though 
six  cannot  be  deducted  from  four,, yet  it  can  from  four- 
teen, and  that  if  one  of  the  tens  which  are  contained  in 
the  (9)  ninety  in  the  uppermost  row  of  the  second 
column,  be  supposed  to  be  taken  away,  or  borrowed, 
from  the  ninety,  and  added  to  the  four,  the  nine  will  be 
reduced  to  8  (eighty),  and  the  four  will  become  fourteen. 
Our  pupil  wUl  comprehend  this  most  readily ;  he  will 
see  that  6,  which  could  not  be  subtracted  from  4,  may 
be  subtracted  from  fourteen,  and  he  will  remember  that 
the  9  in  the  next  column  is  to  be  considered  as  onjly  (8). 
To  avoid  confusion,  he  may  draw  a  stroke  across  the 
(9)  and  write  8  over*  it  (f),  and  proceed  to  the  re^nainder 
of  the  operation.  This  method  for  beginners  is  cer- 
tainly very  distinct,  and  may,  for  some  time,  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage ;  and  after  its  rationale  has  be- 
come familiar,  we  may  explain  the  common  method 
which  depends  upon  this  consideration. 

"  If  one  number  is  to  be  deducted  from  another,  the 
remainder  will  be  the  same,  whether  we  add  any  given 

•This  method  is  recommended  in  the  Coura  de  Math,  par 
0«mai,  p.  38. 
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number  to  the  smaller  number,  or  take  away  the  same 
given  number  from  the  larger.''    For  instance : 
Let  the  larger  number  be         ...        9 

And  the  smaller 4 

If  you  deduct  3  from  the  larger  it  will  be        6 
From  this  subtract  the  smaller        ...        4 

The  remainder  will  be  ...        3 

Or  if  you  add  d  to  the  smaller  number,  it  will  be  7 

Subtract  this  from  the  largernumher       .        9 

The  remainder  will  be  1        .        .        2 

-  Now  in  the  common  method  of  subtraction,  the  one 
which  is  borrowed  is  taken  from  the  uppermost  figure 
in  the  adjoining  column ;  and  instead  of  altering  that 
figure  to  one  less,  we  add  one  to  the  lowest  figure,  which, 
as  we  have  just  shown,  will  have  the  same  e£fect.  The 
terms,  however,  that  are  commonly  used  in  performing  . 
this  operation,  are  improper.  To  say  '*one  that  I 
borrowed,  and  four"  (meaning  the  lowest  figure  in  the 
adjoining  column)  implies  the  idea  that  what  was  bor- 
rowed is  now  to  be  repaid  |o  that  lowest  figure,  which 
is  not  the  fact.*  As  to  multiplication,  wq  have  little  to 
say.  Our  pupil  should  be  furnished,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a  table  containing  the  addition  of  the .  different, 
units  which  form  the  difierent  products  of  the  multi- 
plication table :  these  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  add 
up  as  an  exercise  in  addition ;  and  it  should  be  frequently 
pointed  but  to  him,  that  adding  these  figures  so  many 
times  over  is  the  same  as  multiplying  them  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  they  are  added ;  as  three  times  3 
means  3  added  three  times.  Here  one  of  the  figures 
represents  a  quantity,  the  other  doe's  not  represent  a 
quantity  ;  it  denotes  nothing  but  the  times,  or  nrequency 
of  repetition.  Young  people^  as  they  advance,  are  apt 
to  confound  these  signs,  and  to  imagine,  for  instance,  in. 
the  rule  of  three,  &c.,  that  the  sums  which  they  multi- 
ply together  mean  quantities ;  that  40  yards  of  linen 
may  be  multiplied  by  three  and  sixpence,  &c. — an  idea 
from  which  the  misstatements  in  sums  that  are  intri- 
cate, frequently  arise. 
We  have  heard  that  the  multiplication  table  has  been 
28 
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set,  like  The  Chapter  of  Kings,  to  a  cheerful  tune.  This 
is  a  species  of  technical  memory  Which  we  have  long 
practised,  and  which  can  do  no  harm  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  prevents  the  mind  from  no  beneficial  exertion, 
and  may  save  ipuch  irksome  labour.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  wished,  that  our  pupil  should  be  expert  in  the  multi- 
plication table;  if  the  cubes  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  notion 
of  squaring  fibres  will  be  introduced  at  the  same  time 
that  the  multiplication  table  is  committed  to  memory. 

In  division,  what  is  called  the  Italian  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  divisor  and  quotient  appears  to  be  prefer- 
able to  the  common  one,  as  it  places  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bci  easily  multiplied  by  each  other,  and  as 
it  agrees  with  algebraic  notation. 

The  usual  method  is  this : 
Divisor 
7l)83467fll75 
Italian  methoa : 

Dividend 


83467 


71 
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The  rule  of  three  is  commonly  taught  in  a  manner 
merely  technical :  that  it  may  be  leam^  in  this  man- 
ner, so  as  to  answer  the  common  purposes  of  life,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  nothing  is  farther  from  our  design 
than  io  depreciate  any  mode  of  instruction'which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  experience :  but  our  purpose  is  to 
point  out  methods  of  conveying  instruction  that  shall 
improve  ^he  reasoning  feculty,  and  habituate  our  pttpil 
to  think  upon  every  subject.  We  wish,  therefore,  to 
point  out  the  course  which  the  mind  would  follow  to 
solve  problems  relative  to  proportion  without  the  rule,' 
and  to  turn  our  pupil's  attention  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  rule  assists  us. 

The  calculation  of  the  price  of  any  conmiodity,  or 
the  measure  of  any  quantity,  where  the  first  term  is  one, 
may  be  always  stated  as  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three ;  but 
as  this  statement  retards,  instead  of  expediting  the 
operation,  it  is  never  practised. 

If  one  3rard  costs  a  shilling,  how  much  will  three  yards 
cost  1 

The  mind  immediately  perceives,  that  the  price  added 
three  times  together,  or  multiplied  by  three,  gives  the 
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answer.  If  a  certain  nomber  of  aj^es  are  to  be  equally 
distributed  among  a  certain  number  of  boys,  if  the  share 
of  one  is  one  apple,  the  share  of  ten  or  twenty  is  plainly 
equal  to  ten  or  twenty.  But  if  we  state  that  the  share 
of  three  boys  is  twelve  apples,  and  ask  what  number 
will  be  sufficient  for  nine  boys,  the  anewer  is  not  ob^ 
yious ;  it  requires  consideration.  Ask  our  pupil  what 
made  it  so  easy  to  answer  the  last  qoestion,  he  wiU 
readily  say,  *'  Because  I  knew  what  was  the  share  of 
one." 

Then  yon  could  answer  this  new  question  if  you'  knew 
the  share  of  one  boy  ? 

Yes. 

Cannot  you  find  out  what  the  share  of  one  boy  is 
when  the  share  of  three  boys  is  twelve  t 
.  Four. 

What  number  of  apples  then  will  be  enough,  at  tho 
same  rate,  for  nine  boys? 

Nine  times  four,  that  is  thlrty^six. 

In  this  process  he  does  nothing  more  than  divide  this 
second  number  by  the  first,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by 
the  third ;  13  divided  by  3  is  4,  which  multiplied  by  9  is 
36.  And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  the  rule ; 
for  though  the  golden  rale  facilitates  ealcalation,  and 
contributes  admirably  to  our  convenience,  it  is  not  ab> 
solutely  necessary  to  the  solution  of  questions- relating 
to  proportion. 

Again,  *♦  If  the  share  of  three  boys  Is  five  apples^  how 
many  wifl  be  sufficient  for  nine !" 

Our  pupil  will  attempt  to  proceed  as  in  the  former 
question,  and' will  begin  by  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
share  of  one  of  the  three  boys ;  but  thia  is  not  quilct 
so  easy ;  he  will  see  that  each  is  to  have  one  apple, 
and  part  of  another ;  but  it  will  cosD  him  some  pains 
to  determine  exactly,  how  much.  When  at  length  he 
finds  that  one  and  two  thirds  is  the  share  of  one  boy, 
before  he  can  answer  the  question,  he  must  multiply 
one  and  two  thirds  by  nine,  which  is  an  operation  tit 
fractions  J  a  rule  of  Which  he  at  present  knows  nothing. 
But  if  he  begins  by  multiplying  the  second,  instead  of 
dividing  it  previously  by  the  first  number,  he  will  avoid 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  fractional  parts^  and 
will  easily  sojve  the  question. 
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3  :  5  :  9  :  15 

Multiply  5 

by      .     9 

it  makes        45 
which  product  45,  divided  by  3,  gives  15. 

Here  our  pupil  perceives,  that  if  a  given  number, 
13,  for  instance,  is  to  be  divided  by  one  number  and 
multiplied  by  anothec»  il  vnll  come  to.  the  same  ihittg^ 
whether  he  begins  by  dividing  the  given  number,  or  by 
multiplying  it. 

12  divided  by  4  is  3,  which 

multiplied  by  6  is  18 : 

A.nd 

12  multiplied  by  6  is  72,  which 

divided  by  4  is  18. 

We  recommend  it  to  preceptors  not  to  fatigue  the 
memories  of  their  young  pupils  with  sums  which  are 
difficult  only  from  the  number  of  figures  which  they  re- 
quire,  but  rather  to  give  examples  in  practice,  where 
aliquot  parts  are  to  be  considered,  and  where  their 
ingenuity  may  be  employed  without  eidiausting  their 
patience.  A  variety  of  arithmetical  questious  occur  in 
common  conversation,  and  from  common  incidents ; 
these  should  be  made  a  subject  of  inquirer,  and  our  pupils, 
among  others,  should  try  their  skill:  in  short,  what- 
ever can  be  taught  in  conversation,  is  clear  gain  in 
instructiOQ. 

We  should  observe,  that  every  explanation  upon  these 
subjects  should  be  recurred  to  from  time  to  time,  per- 
h^s  every  two  or  three  months ;  as  there  are  no  cir- 
cumstances in  the  business  of  every  day,  which  recall 
abstract  speculations  to  the  minds  of  children ;  and  the 
pupil  who  understands  them  to-day,  may,  without  any 
deficiency  of  memory,  forget  them  entirely  in  a  few 
weeks.  Indeed,  the  perception  of  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing, which  connects  demonstration,  is  what  makes  it 
truly  advantageous  in  education.  Whoever  has  occa- 
sion, in  the  business  of  life,  to  make  use  of  the  rule  of 
three,  may  learn  it  effectually  in  a  month  as  well  as  in 
ten  years ;  but  the  habit  of  reasoning  cannot  be  ac- 
quired late  in  life,  without  ui\tisual  labour  and  uncom- 
mon fortitude. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GBOMETRT. 

Thxrk  is  certainly  no  roy^l  road  to  Geometiy,  but  the 
way  may  be  rendered  easy  and  pleasant  by  timely  prep- 
arations for  the  journey. 

Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or 
of  its  peculiar  language,  how  can  we  expect  that  our 
yo^ng  traveller  should  advance  with  facility  or  pleasure? 
We  are  anxious  that  our  pupil  should  acquire  a  taste  for 
accurate  reasoning,  and  we  resort  to  Geometry,  as  the 
most  perfect  and  the  purest  series  of  ratiocination 
which  has  been  invented.  Let  us,  then,  sedulously  avoid 
whatever  may  disgust  him ;. let  his  first  steps  be  easy 
and  successful ;  let  them  be  frequently  repeated,  until  he 
can  trace  them  without  a  guide. 

We  have  recommended,  in  the  chapter  upon  Toys,  that 
children  should,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  accustomed 
to  the  shape  of  what  are  commonly  called  regular  solids ; 
they  should  also  be  accustomed  to  the  figures  in  mathe- 
matical diagrams.  To  these  should  be  added  their  re^ 
spective  names,  and  the  whole  language  of  the  science 
should  be  rendered  as  familiar  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bonne,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of  Bristol, 
has  published  a  prospectus  of  an  Essay  on  Mechanical 
Geometry :  he  has  executed,  and  employed  with  suc- 
cess, jnodels  in  wood  and  metal,  for  demonstrating  prop- 
ositions in  geometry  in  a  palpable  manner.  We  have 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  a  set  of  these  models 
for  our  own  pupils,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  en- 
tire utility. 

What  has  been  acquired  in  childhood  should  not  be 
suffered  to  escape  the  memory.  Diohysius*  had  mathe- 
matical diagrams  described  upon  the  floors  of  his  apart- 
ments, and  thus  recalled  their  demonstrations  to  his 
memory.  The  slightest  addition  that  can  be  conceived^ 
if  it  be  continued  daily,  will,  imperceptibly,  not  only 

*  Plutarch.— Life  of  Dion, 
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preserve  what  has  been  already  acquired,  but  will  in  a 
few  years  amount  to  as  large  a  stock  of  mathematical 
knowledge  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
make  mathematicians,  but  to  make  it  easy  to  our  pupil 
to  hecome  a  mathematician,  if  his  interest  or  his  am- 
bition, viake  it  desirable ;  and,  above  all,  to  habituate 
him  to  clear  reasoning  and  close  attention.  And  we 
may  here  remark,  that  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
accuracy  of  mathematical  demonstration,  does  not, 
within  our  experience,  contract  the  powers  of  tJie  im- 
agination. On  the  contrary,  we  think  th^  a  young  Isdy 
of  twelve  years  old  who  is  npw  no  more',  and  who  had 
an  uncommon  propensity  to  mathematicid  reasoning, 
had  an  imagination  remarkably  vivid  and  inventtve.* 
,  We  have  accustomed  our  pupils  to  form  in  their  minds 
the  conception  of  figures  generated  from  points  and 
lines,  and  surfaces  supposed  to  move  in  different  direc* 
tions  and  with  different  velocities.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  this  would-  be  a  difficult  occupation  for  young 
minds ;  but,  upon  trial,  it  will  be  found  not  only  easy  to 
them,  but  entertaining.  In  their  subsequent  studies,  it 
will  be  of  material  i^vantage;  it  will  facilitate  their 
orogre'ss  hot  only  in  pure  mathematics,  but  in  mechan- 
ics and  astronomy,  and  in  every  operation  of  the  mind 
which  requires  exact  reflection. 

To  demand  steady^  thought  from  a  person  who  has  not 
been  trained  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most  mp^ofitable-and 
dangerous  requisitions  that  can  be  made  in  edscation. 

"  Full  m  the  micbt  of  Eachd  dip  at  onc^ 
Md  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.** 

In  the  usual  commencement  of  mathematical  studies, 
the  learner  is  required  to  admit  that  a  point,  of  w^ich 
he  sees  the  prototype,  a  dot  before  him,  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness!  Thir,  surely,  is  a  de- 
gree of  faith  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  neophyte 
in  science.  It  is  an  absurdity  which  has,  with  much 
success,  been  attacked  in  "  Observations  on  the  Nature 
of  Demonstrative  Evidence,"  by  Doctor  Beddoes. 

We  agree  with  the  doctor  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
calling  a  visible  dot  a  point  without  dimensions.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  high  respect  which  the  author  com* 
mands  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  truth  on  all  subjects  of 

*  See  Kivuletta,  a  little  story  written  enttrdy  by  her  in  1786. 
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human  knowledge,  we  cannot  avoid  protesting  against 
part  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate. That  the  names,  point,  radius,  &c.,  are  derived 
from  sensible  objects,  need  not  be  disputed ;  but  surely 
the  word  centre  can  be  understood  by  the  human 
mind  without  the  presence  of  any  visible  or  tangible 
substance. 

Where  two  lines  meet,  their  junction  cannot  have 
dimensions }  where  two  radii  of  a  circle  meet,  they  con- 
stitute the  centre;  and  the  name  ^entre  may  be  used 
for  ever  wttitout  any  reiation  to  &  taagibl«  or  visii^le 
point.  The  word  boundary,  in  like  Btannei:,  means  the 
extreme  limit  we  call  a  line  %.  bat  to  assert  that  it  has 
thickness,  wonld,  from  the  very  terras  which  are  used  to 
describe  i^,  be  a  d^ect  contradiction.  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Mr.  Walton,  Pbilathetes  Cantabrigiensis,  and  Air.  Ben- 
jamin Robins,  published  several  pamphlets  upon  this 
'Subject  about  half  a  century  ago.  No  man  had  a  more 
penetrating  mind  than  Berkeley ;  but  we  apprehend  tbst 
Mr.  Robins  closed  the  dispute  against  htm.  This  is  hot 
meant  as  an  appesd  to  authority,  but  to  apprize  such  of 
our  readers  as  wish  to  consider  tbe  argument,  where 
they  may  meet  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  subject. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  porpose,  to  warn  preceptors  myt 
to  insist  npon  their  pupils'  acquiescence  in  the  dagma, 
that  a  point,  *  represented  by  a  dot,  is  without  dimen- 
sions; and  at  the  same  time  to  profess,  that  we  under- 
stand distinctly  what  is  meant  by  mathemati(»anB  when 
they  speak  of  length  without  bireadth,  and  of  a  super- 
ftcies  withoni  depth ;  expressions  which,  to  our  minds, 
convey  a  meaning  as  ctistinct  as  the  name  of  any  visible 
ov  tangrible  substance  in  nature,  whose  varieties  from 
shade,  distance,  colour,  smoothness,  heat,  &c.,  are  in- 
finite, and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any  defimtion. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  dispnte  merely  about  words ;  and  as 
the  extension  of  the  art  of  printing  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  every  man  to  propose  and  to  defend  his  opinions  at 
length  and  at  leisure,  the  best  friends  may  support  dif^ 
ferent  sides  of.  a  question  with  mutual  regard^  and  the 
most  violent  enemies  with  civility  and  decorum.  Can 
we  believe  that  Tycho  Brahe  lost  half  his  nose  in  a 
dispute  with  a  Danish  nobleman  about  a  mathematical 
demonstration  % 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON   MKCHA1CIC8. 

PARENT8  are  anxious  that  children  should  be  con- 
versant with  Mechanics,  and  with  what  are  called  the 
Mechanic  Powers.  Certainly  no  species  of  khowledge 
is  better  suited  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  youth,  and 
yet  it  seldom  forms  a  part  of  early  instruction.  Every- 
body talks  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  but 
most  people  perceive,  that  the  notions  which  they  have 
of  their  respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory  and  indis- 
tinct ;  and  many  endeavour,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  to* 
acquire  a  scientific  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  effects 
that  are  produced  by  implements  which  ,are  in  every- 
body's hands,  or  that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
daily  occupations  of  mankind.  • 

An  itinerant  lecturer  seldom  fails  of  having  a  numer- 
ous and  attentive  auditory ;  and  it  he  does  not  commu- 
nicate much  of  that  knowledge  which  he  endeavours  to 
esqplain,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  his  want  of 
skill,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  his  apparatus,  but  to  the 
novelty  of  the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  use.  Igno- 
rance of  the  language  in  which  any  science  is  taught,  is 
an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being  suddenly  acquired ;  be- 
sides a  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  we 
must  have  an  instantaneous,  idea  excited  in  our  minds 
whenever  they  are  repeated;  and,  as  this. can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  practice,  it  is  impossible  that  philosophic' 
cal  lectures  can  be  of  much  service  to  those  who  are 
not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  technical  language 
in  which  they  are  delivered ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  subject  of  human  inquiry  more  obvious  to  the  un- 
derstanding than  the  laws  of  mechanics.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  geometry  is  necessary  to  the  learner,  if  he 
eyen  wishes  to  become  master  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  which  are  usually  contained  in  a  course  of 
lectures ;  and  most  of  what  is  practically  useful,  may  be 
acquured  by  any  person  who  is  expert  in  common 
arithmetic.^ 
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But  we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  without  deviating 
from  common  language ;  if  the  theory  of  the  balance 
or  the  lever  is  to  be  explained,  we  immediately  speak 
of  space  and  time.  To  persons  not  versed  in  literature, 
it  is  probable  that  these  terms  appear  more  simple  and 
intelligible  than  they  do  to  a  man  who  has  read  Locke, 
and  other  metaphysical  writers.  The  teon  space^  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind/  conveys  the  idea  of  an  interval ;  they 
consider  the  word  time  as  representing  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years,  days,  or  mintites ;  but  the  metaphysician, 
when  he  hears  the  words  space  and  time,  immediately 
takes  the  alarm,  and  rechrs  to  the  abstract  notions 
which  are  associated  with  these  terms ;  he  perceives 
difficulties  unknown  to  the  unlearned,  and  feels  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  distract?  his  attention.  Th^ 
lecturer  proceeds  with  confidence,  never  supposing  that 
his  audience  can  be  puzzled  by  such  common  terms. 
He  means  by  space^  the  distance  from  the  place  whence 
a  body  begins  to  f^ll,  to  (Jie  place  where  its  motion 
ceases ;  aiKl  by  time,  he  means  the  number  of  seconds, 
or  of  any  determinate  divisions  of  civil  time,  which 
elapse  from  the  commencement  of  any  motion  to  its 
end  4  or,  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  any  given  mo- 
tion. After  this  has  been  frequently  repeated,  any  in- 
telligent person  perceives  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
used  by  the  tenour  of  th^  discourse ;  but  in  the  interim, 
the  greatest  part  of  what  he  has  heard  cannot  have  been 
understood,  and  the  premises  upon  which  every  subse- 
quent demonstration  is  founded,  are  unknown  to  him. 
If  this  be  true  when  it  is  affirmed  of  two  terms  only, 
what  must  be  the  situation'  of  tfaoe^e  to  whom  eight  or 
ten  unknown  technical  terms  occur  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  lecture  ?  A  complete  knowledge,  such  a 
knowledge  as  is  not  only  full,  but  familiar,  of  all  the 
common  terms  made  use  of  in  theoretic  and  practical 
niecfaanios,  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  before 
any  person  can  attend  public  lectures  in  natural  phi- 
losophy with  advanta^. 

What  has  b^en  said  of  public  lectures,  inay,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  private  instruction ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  inattention  to  this  circumstance  is 
the  reason  why  so  few  people  have  distinct  notions  of 
natural  philosophy.  Learning  by  rote,  or  even  reading 
repeatedly,  definitions  of  the  technigal  terms  of  any 
science,  must  undoubtedly  facilitate  its  acquirement; 
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but  coDTersation,  with  the  habit  of  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  the  structure  of  oommon  domestic 
implements,  to  tshildren,  is  the  sure  and  e^'ectual 
method  of  preparing  the  mind  for  the  acquirement  of 
science. 

The  ancients,  in  learning  this  species  of  knowledge, 
had  an  advantage  of  which  we  are  deprived :  many  of 
their  terms  of  science  were  the  common  names  of  fa- 
miliar (^ects.  How  few  do  we  meet  who  have  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  words  radius,  angle,  or  valve.  A 
Roman  peasant  knew  what  a  radius-  or  a  valve  meant, 
in  its  original  signification,  as  well  as  a  modem  profes- 
sor ;  he  Knew  that  a  valve  was  a  door,  and  a  radius  a 
spoke  of  a  wheel ;  but  an  EngUsh  child  finds  it  as  diH- 
cult  to  remember  the  meaning  of  the  word  angle,  as  the 
word  parabola.  An  angle  is  usually  confounded,  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  geometry  and  mechanics, 
with  the  word  triangle ;  and  the  long  reasoning  of  many 
a  laborious  instructer  has  been  confounded  by  this  popu- 
lar mistake.  When  a  glass  pump  is  shown  to  an  ad- 
miring spectator,  he  is.  desired  to  watch  the  motion  of 
the  valves;  he  looks  "  above,  about,  and  underneath;^' 
but,  ignorant  of  the  word  valve,  he  looks  in  vain.  Had 
he  been  desired  to  look  at  the  motion  of  the  little  doors 
that  opened  and  shut,  as  the  handle  of  the  pump  was 
moved  up  and  down,  he  would  have  followed  the  lec- 
turer with  ease,  and  would  have  understood  all  his  sub- 
sequent reasoning.  If  a  child  attempts  to  push  any 
thing  heavier  than  himself,  his  feet  slide  away  from  it, 
and  the  object  can  be  moved  only  at  intervals^  and  by 
sudden  starts;  but  if  he  be  desired  to  prop  his  feet 
against  the  wall,  he  finds  it  easy  to  push  what  before 
eluded  his  little  strength.  Here  the  use  of  a  fulcrum, 
or  fixed  point,  by  means  of  which  bodies  may  be  moved, 
is  distinctly  understood.  If  two  boys  lay  a  board  across 
a  narrow  block  of  wood  or  stone,  and  balance  each 
other  at  the  opposite  ends  of  it,  they  acquire  anothei 
idea  of  a  centre  of  motion.  If  a  poker  is  rested  against 
a  bar  of  a  grate,  and  employed  to  lift  up  the  coals,  the 
same  notion  of  a  centre  is  recalled  to  their  minds.  If 
a  boy,  sitting  upon  a  plank,  a  sofa,  or  form,  be  lifted  up 
by  another  boy's  applying  his  strength  at  one  end  of"  the 
s^at,  while  the  other  rests  on  the  ground,  it  will  bf 
readily  perceived  by  them,  that  the  point  of  rest,  w 
centre  of  motion,  or  fulcrum,  is  the  ground,  and  tha> 
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the  fulcrum  is  not,  as  in  the  first  instance,  between  the 
force  that  liAs  and  the^hing  that  is  lifted ;  the  fulcrum 
is  at  one  end,  the  force  wliich  is  exerted  acts  at  the 
other  end,  and  the  weight  is  in  the  middle*  In  trying 
these  simple  experiments,  the  terms  fulcrum,  centre  of 
mottofit  dfc,^  should  be  constantly  employed,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they  would  be  as  familiar  to  a  boy  of 
eight  years  old  as  to  any  philosopher.  If  for  some 
years  the  same  words  frecjuently  recur  to  him  in  the 
same  sense,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  lecture  upon  the 
balance  and  the  lever  would  be  as  unintelligible  to  him 
as  to  persons  of  good  abilities,  who  at  a  more  advanced 
age  hear  these  terms  from  the  mouth  of  a  lecturer  f  A 
boy  in  such  circumstances  would  appear  as  if  he  had  a 
genius  for  mechanics,  when,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
less  taste  for  the  science,  and  less  capacity,  than  the 
generality  of  the  audience.  Trifling  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,  it  will  not  be  found  a  trifling  advantage,  in  the 
progress  of  education,  to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 
A  distinct  knowledge  of  a  few  terms  assists  a  learner 
in  his  first  attempts ;  finding  these  suecessful,  he  ad- 
^vances  with  confidence,  and  acquires  new  ideas  without 
difficulty  or  disgust.  Rousseau,  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
has  inculcated  the  necessity  of  annexing  ideas  to  words ; 
he  declaims  against  the  splendid  ignorance  of  men  who 
speak  by  rote,  and  who  are  rich  in  words  amid  the 
most  deplorable  poverty  of  ideas.  To  store  the  memory 
of  his  pupil  with  images  of  things,  he  is  willing  to  neg- 
lect and  leave  to  hazard  his  acquirement  of  language^ 
It  requires  no  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  a  boy, 
whose  mind  was  stored  with  accurate  images  of  exter- 
nal objects  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  who  had 
acquired  habitual  dexterity,  but  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  usual  signs  by  which  ideas  are  expressed, 
would  be  incapable  of  accurate  reasoning,  or  would,  at 
best,  reason  Only  upon  particulars.  Without  general 
terms,  he  could  not  abstract;  he  could  not,  until  his 
vocabulary  was  enlarged  and  familiar  to  him,  reason 
upon  general  topics,  or  draw  conclusions  from  general 
principles:  in  short,  he  would  be  in  the  situation  of 
those  who,  in  the  solution  of  difficult  and  complicated 
questions  relative  to  quantity,  are  obliged  to  employ  te- 
dious and  perplexed  calculations,  instead  of  the  clear 
and  comprehensive  methods  that  unfold  themselves  by 
the  use  of  signs  in  algebra. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  in  teaching  children  the  technical 
language  of  any  art  or  science,  -that  ve  should  porsae 
the  same  order  that  is  recjuisite  in  teaching  the  science 
itself.  Order  is  required  in  reasoning,  because  all  rea- 
soning is  employed  in  deducing  propositions  from  one 
another  in  a  regular  series ;  but  where  terms  are  em- 
ployed merely  as  names,  this  order  may  be  dispensed 
with.  It  is,  however,  of  great  consequence  to  seize 
the  proper  time  for  introducing  a  new  term ;  a  moment 
when  attention  is  awake,  and  when  accident-  has  pro- 
duced some  particular  interest  in  the  object.>  In  every 
family,  opportunities  of  this  sort  occur  without  any 
preparation ;  and  such  opportunities  are  far  preferable 
to  a  formal  lecture  and  a  splendid  apparatus,  for  the  first 
lessons  in  natural  philosophy  and  chymistry.^  If  the 
pump  belonging  to  the  house  is  out  of  order,  and  the 
pump-maker  is  set  to  work,  an  excellent  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  variety  of  instruction.  .  The  centre 
pin  of  the  handle  is  taken  out,  and  a  long  rod  is  drawn 
up  by  degrees,  at  the  end  of  which  a  round  piece  of 
wood  is  seen,  partly  covered  with  leather.  Your  pupil 
immediately  asks  the  name  of  it,  and  the  pump- maker  ' 
prevents  your  answer,  by  informing  little  master  that  it 
IS  called  a  sucker.  You  show  it  to  the  child,  he  handles 
it,  ieels-  whether  the  leather  is  hard  or  soft,  and  at 
length  discovers  that  there  is  a  hole  through  it,  which 
is  Covered  with  a  little  flap  or  door.  This,  he  learns 
from  the  workman,  is  called  a  clack.  The  child  should 
now  be  permitted  to  plunge  the  piston  (by  which  name  it 
should  now'be  called)  into  a  tub  of  water ;  in  drawing  it 
backward  and  forward,  he  will  perceive  that  the  clack, 
which  should  now  be  called  the  valve,  opens  and  shuts 
as  the  piston  is  drawn  backward  and  forward.  It  will 
be  better  not  to  inform  the  child  how  this  mecha^nism  is 
employed  in  the  pump.  If  the  names  sucker  and  piston, 
clack  and  valve,  are  Ax»d  in  his  memory,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  his  first  lesson.  At  another  opportunity,  he 
should  be  present  when  the  fixed  or  lower  valve  of  the 
immp  is  drawn  up ;  he  will  examine  it,  and  find  that  it  is 
similar  to  the  valve  of  the  piston ;  if  he  sees  it  put 
down  into  the  pum^p,  and  sees  the  piston  put  into  its 
place,  and  set  to  work,  the  names  that  he  has.  learned 
will  be  fixed  more  deeply  in  his  mind,  and  he  will  have 
some  general  notion  of  the  whole  apparatus.  From  time . 
to  time  these  names  should  be  recalled  to  his  memory 
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on  suitable  occasions,  Nt  he  should  not  be  asked  to  re- 
.  peat  them  by  rot«.  What  has  been  said  is  not  intended 
as  a  lesson  for  a  child  in  mechanics,  but  as  a  sketch  of, 
a  method  of  teaching  which  has  been  employed  with 
success. 

Whatever  repairs  are  carried  on  m  a  house,  children 
should  be  permitted  to  see :  while  everybody  about 
them  seems  interested,  they  become  attentive  from 
sympathy ;  and  whenever  action  accompanies  instruc- 
tion; it  is  sure  to  make  an  impression.  1/  a  lock  is  out 
of  order,  when  it  is  ta^en  off,  show  it  to  your  pupil; 
point  out  some  of  its  principal  parts,  and  name  them ; 
then  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  let  him  manage 
it  as  he  pleases.  Locks  are  full  of  oil,  and  black  with 
dust  and  iron ;  but  if  children  have  been  taught  habits 
of  neatness,  they  may  be  clockmakers  and  whitesmiths 
without  spoiling  their  clothes  or  the  furniture  of  a 
house.  Upon  every  occasion  of  this  sort,  technical 
terms  should  bo  made  familiar ;  they  are  of  great  use 
in  the  everyday  business  of  life,  and  are  peculiarly  serr 
vice,able  in  giving  orders  to  workmen,  who,  when  they 
are  spoken  to  in  a  language  that  they  are  used  to,  com- 
prehend what  is  said  to  them,  and  work  with  ^lacVity. 

An  early  use  of  a  rule  and  pepcil,  and  easy  access  to 
prints  of  machines,  of  architecture,  and  of  the  imple- 
ments of  trades,  are  of  obvious  use  in  this  part  of  edu^ 
cation.  The  machines  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London ;  the  prints  in  Desaguliers,  Emerson,  Le  Spec- 
tacle de  la  Nature,  Machines  approuv^es  par  TAcad^mie, 
ChambiBrs's  Dictionary,  Berthpud  sur  THorlogerie,  Djc- 
tionnaire  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers,  may,  in  succession, 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  chUdren.  The  most  simple 
should  be  first  selected,  and  the  pupils  should  be  accus- 
tomed ta  attend  minutely  to  one  print  before  another 
is  given  to'  them.  A  proper  person  should  carefully 
point  out  and  explain  to  them  the  first  prints  that  they 
examine ;  they  may  afterward  be  left  to  themselves. 

To  understand  prints  of  machines,  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  meant  by  an  elevation^  a  profile,  a  sec- 
tion, a  perspective  view,'  and  a  (vue.  d*(nseau)  biid's-eye 
view,  is  necessary.  To  obtain  distinct  ideas  of  sections, 
a  few  models  of  common  furniture,  as  chests  of  dicAwers, 
bellows,  grates,  &c.,  may  be  provided,  and  may  be  cut 
asunder  in  different  directions.  Children  easily  com- 
prehend this  part  of  drawing  and  its  uses,  which  may 
29 
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be  pointed  out  in  books  of  architecture ;  iu  appitcatioa 
to  the  common  business  of  life  is  so  various  and  imme- 
diate, as  to  fix  it  for  ever  in  the  memory ;  besides,  the 
habit  of  abstraction,  which  is  acquired  by  drawing  the 
sections  of  complicated  architecture  or  machinery*  is 
highly  advantageous  to  the  mind.  The  parts  whicn  we 
ivish  to  expifess  are  concealed,  and  are  suggested  partly 
by  the  elevation  or  profile  of  the  figure,  and  partly  by 
the  connexion  between  the  end  proposed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  machine^  &c.,  and  the  means 
which  are  adopted  to  effect  it. 

A  knowledge  of  perspective  is  to  be  acquired  by  an 
operation  of  the  mind  directly,  opposite  to  what  is  ne- 
cessary in  delineating  the  sections  of  bodies ;  the  ntmd 
must  here  be  intent  only  upon  the  objects  that  are  de- 
lineated  upon  the  retina,  exactly  what  we  see  ;  it  must 
forget  or  suspend  the  ^knowledge  which  it  has  acquired 
from  experience,  and  must  see  with  the  eye  of  child- 
hood, no  farther  than  the  Burface.  Every  person  who 
is  accustomed  to  drawing  in  perspective,  sees  external 
nature,  when  be  pleases,  merely  as  «  picture  :  this  habit 
contributes  much  to  form  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  it 
may,  however,  be  carried  to  excess^  There  are  im- 
pcovera  who  prefer  the  most  dreary  ruin  to  an  elegant 
and  convenient  mansion,  and  who  prefer  a  blasted  stump 
to  the  glorious  foliage  of  the  oak. 

PeT8i>ective  is  not,  however,  recommended  merely  as 
a  means  of  improving  ihe  taste,  but  as  it  is  useful  in  Jb- 
cilitating  ihe  knowledge  of  mechanics.  When  once 
children  are  lamiUarly  acquennted  with. perspective,  and 
with  the  representations  of  machines  by  elevations,  sec- 
tions, &c,  prints  will  supply  theoi  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  information;  «nd  when  they  see  real  ma- 
chines* their  stnKnnre  a&d  uses  will  be  easily  compre- 
hended. The  noise,  the  seeming  coalnsion,  and  the 
sine  of  several  machines,  wake  it  difi&ciiU  to  eompre- 
hend  and  combine  their  various  parts,  without  much 
time  and  repeated  examination;  the  reduced  size  of 
prints  lays  the  whole  at  onc,e.  before  the  eye,  and  tends 
to  facilitate  not  only  eomprebenskm,  but  eootrivance. 
Whoever,  can  delineate  progressively  as  he- invents, 
saves  much  labour,  much  time,  and  tiie  hazard  of  con- 
fusion. Variouft  contrivances  have  been  employed  to 
facilitate  drawing  in  perspective,  as  may  be  seen  in 
"  Cabinetde  Servier,  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy: 


Pliilosophical  Tfansactions,  and  lately  in  the  Repertory 
of  Arts."    The  following  is  simple,  cheap,  and  porfahle. 

PLATB  1.    FIG.  1. 

A  B  C,  three  mahogfany  bostrds,  two,  four,  and  siz 
inches  long,  and  of  the  Same  breadth  respectively,  so 
as  to  douUe  in  the  manner  represented: 

PLATB  1.   FIG.  2. 

The  part  A  is  screwed  or  clamped  to  a  table  of  a  con- 
venient height,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  edge  of  which 
is  put  under  the  piece  A,  will  be  held  fast  to  the  tattle. 

The  index  P  is  to  be  set  (at  pleasure)  with  its  shvp 
point  to  any  part  of  an  object  which  the  eye  sees  through- 
B,  *he  eye-piece. 

The  machine  is  now  to  be  doubled  as  in  Fig.  2.  taki:*^ 
care  that  the  index  be. not  disturbed;  the  point,  which 
was  before  perpendicular,  will  then  approach  the  paper 
horizontally,  and  the  place  to  which  it  point»  oii  the 
p^per  must  be  marked  with  a  pencil.  The  machine 
must  be'again  unfolded,  and  another  point  of  the  object 
is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  be^re ;  the 
space  between  these  points  may  be  then  connected  with 
a  line  ;  fresh  points  should  then  be  tdken,  marked  *.vith 
a  pencil  and  connected  with  a  line ;  and  so  on  succes- 
sively, until  the  whole  object  is  delineated. 

Besides  the  common  terms  of  art,  the  technical  t^tms 
of  science  should,  by  degree^;  be  rendered  faniMar  to 
our  pupils*  Among  these 'the  words  Space  and  Time 
oceur,  as  we  have  observed,  the  soonest,  amd  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Without  exact  definition?!,  or  ab- 
stract reasonings,  a  genera)  notion  of  the  use  of  thege' 
terms  may  be  inculcated  l^  employing  them  frequency 
in  conversation,  and  by  applying  them  to  things  and  <  :r- 
comstances  whichoecur  without  preparation, and  about 
which  children  are  interested  or  occupied. '  "  There  is 
a  great  space  left  between  the  words  inf  that  printing.'^ 
The  child  understands,  that  space  in  this  sentence  means 
white  paper  between  black  letters.  "  You  should  leave 
a  greater  space  between  the  flowers  which  you  are 
planting^'— 4ie  knows  that  you  mean  more  grovhi. 
"  There  is  a  great  space  between  that  boat  and  the  ship** 
-— dpace  of  water.  "  I  hope  tlie  hawk  will  not  be  able 
t^  catch  that  pigeon,  there  Is  a  great  Space  between 
them*' — spaco  of  air.  "  The  men  who  are  pulling  that 
P8 
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sack  of  corn  into  the  granary,  have  raised  it  through 
half  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  ground.**  A 
child  cannot  be  at  any  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
space  in  these  or  any  other  practical  examples  which 
may  occur;  but  he  should  also  be  used  to  the  word 
space  as  a  technical  expression,  and  then  he  will  not  be 
confused  or  stopped  by  a  new  term  when  employed  in 
mechanics. 

The  word  time  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  upon 
numberless  occasions,  to  express  the  duration  of  any 
movement  which  is  performed  by  the  force  of  men,  or 
horses,  wind,  water,  or  any  mechanical  power. ' 

"  Did  the  horses  in  the  mill  we  saw  yesterdky,  go  as 
fast  as  the  horses  which  are  drawing  the  chaise  V — *'  No, 
not  as  fast  as  the  horses  go  at  present  on  level  ground ; 
but  they  went  as  fast  as  (he  chaise-horses  do  when  they 
go  up  hill,  or  as  fast  as  horses  draw  a  wagon." 

'*  How  many  times  do  the  sails  of  that  windmill  go 
round  in  a  minute !  Let  us  count ;  I  will  look  at  ray 
watch ;  do  you  count  how  often  the  sails  go  round ;  wait 
until  that  broken  arm  is  uppermost,  an^  when  you  say 
notPt  I  will  begin  to  count  the  time ;  when  a  minute  has 
passed,  I  will  tell  you." 

After  a  few  trials,  this  experiment  will  become  easy 
to  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  yeardold ;  he  may  sometimes 
attend  to  the  watch,  and  at  other  times  count  the  turns 
of  the  sails ;  he  may  easily  be  made  to  apply  this  to  a 
horsemill,  or  to  a  watermill^  acom-fant  or  any  machine 
that  has  a. rotary  motion;  he  will  be  entertained  with> 
his  new  employment ;  he  will  compare  the  velocities  of 
different  n^achines ;  the  meaning  of  this  word  will  be 
easily  added  to  his  vocabulary. 

'*  Does  that  part  of  the  arms  of  the  windmill  which  is 
near  thd  axletree,  or  centre,  I  mean  that  part  which  has 
no  cloth  or  sail  upon  it,  gp  as  fast  as  the  ends  of  the 
arms  that  are  the  farthest  from  the  centre  V 

"1^0,  not  near  so  fast." 

**  But  that  part  .goes  as  often  round  in  a  minute  as  the 
rest  of  the  saiL" 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  not  go  as  fast." 

"How  sol" 

**  It  does  not  go  so  far  round." 

''No,  it  does  not  The  extremities  of  the ^sails  go 
through  more  space  in  the  same  time  than  the  part  neat 
the  centre." 
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By  conversations  like  these,  the  technical  meaning  of 
the  word  velocity  may  be  made  quite  familiar  to  a  child 
much  younger  than  what  has  been  mentioned ;  he  may 
net  only  comprehend  that  velocity  means  time  and 
space  considered  together,  but  if  he  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  arithmetic,  he  may  be  readily  taught  how  to 
ex^tec6  hXid  coopare  in  numbers  velocities  composed  of 
ce:  tain  portions  of  time  and  space.  He  will  not  inquire 
about  the  abstract  meaning  (^  the  word  space  ;  he  has 
sedn  space  measnred  On  paper,  on  timber,  on  the  water, 
in  the  air,  and  he  perceives  distinctly  that  it  is  a  term 
equally  applicable  to  all  distances  that  can  exist  between 
objeci^s  of  any  sort,  or  that  he  can  see,  feel,  or  imagine. 

Momentum,  a  less  common  word,  the  meaning  of 
which  is'  not  quite  so  easy  to  convey  to  a  child,  may, 
by  degrees,  be  explained  to  him :  at  every  instant  he 
feeis  the  eifect  of  momentum  in  his  own  motions,  and 
in  the  motions  of  every  thing  that  strikes  against  him  ; 
hi.3  keeimgs  and  experience  require  dinly  proper  terms 
to  beeome  the  sublet  of  his  conversation.  When  he 
begins  to  inquire,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  instruct  him. 
For  instance,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  had  acquired 
the  meaning  of  some  other  terms  in  science,  this  mom- 
in^  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  momentum;  he  was 
desired  to  explain  what  he  thought  it  meant. 

He  answered,  '*  Fprce." 

''  Wnat  do  yoa  mean  by  force  V 

*'  EAort." 

*'OlwnatP 

"Of  giavitv." 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  force  by  which  a  body  is  drawn 
dCTifm  to  the  earth  V* 

••No.'' 

'*  Wolild  -  a  feather,  if  it  were  moving  with  tl^e 
greatest  conceivable  swiftness  or  velocity,  throw  down 
acastieV 

"No,"* 
- .«  Would  a  mountain  torn  up  by  the  roots,  as  fabled  in 
Milton,  if  it  moved  with  the  least  conceivable  velocity, 
throw  down  a  castle?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would." 

The  difference  between  a  uniform  and  a  uniformly 

*  When  this  question  was  some  time  afterward  repeated  to  S — — 
he  observed,  that  t&e  feather  would  throw  down  the  castle,  if  it* 
fwiftness  were  so  great  as  to  make  up  for  its  want  of  weight. 
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accelerated  motion,  the  meaanre  of  the  velocity  of  fall- 
ing bodies,  the  composition  of  motions  communicated 
to  tlK  same  body  in  different  directions  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  cause  of  tlie  curvilineal  track  of  projectiles, 
seem,  at  first,  intricate  subjects,  and  above  the  capacity 
of  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  .but  by  sfacnrt  and 
welUtimed  lessons,  they  may  be  exi^ained  without  con- 
founding <)r  fatiguing  their  attention..  We  tried  another 
experiment  while  this  chapter  was  writing,  to  determine 
whether  we  had  asserted  too  much  upon  this  subject. 
After  a  conversation  between  two  boys  upon  the  descent 
of  bodies  tpwards  the  earth,  and  npon  the  measure  of  the 
in^easing  velocity  with  which  they  fall,  they  were 
desired,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  under- 
stood what  was  said,  to  invent  a  machine  which  would 
show  the  difference  between  a  uniform  and  an  acc^- 
erated  velocity,  and  in  particular  to  show,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  'Mhat  if  one  body  moves  in  a  given 
time  through  a  given  space,  wiUi  ja  uniform  motioo, 
and  if  another  body  moves  through  the  name  space  in 
the  same  time  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  one  wijl  be  equal  to  half  the 
accelerated  motion  of  the  other/*     The  eldest  boy, 

H J  thirteen  years  old,  invented  and  executed  the 

following  ms^ihine  for  this  purpose  : 

Plate  1.  Fig.  3.  6  is  a  bracket  0  inches  by  6*  consist- 
ing of  a  back  and  two  sides  of  hard  wood :  two  inches 
,  from  the  back  two  slits  are  made  in  the  sides  of  the 
bracket,  half  an  inch  deep  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  to  receive  the  two  wire  pivots  of  a  roller;  which 
roller  is  composed  of  a  eyiiader,  three  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  diameter;  and  a  cone,  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  diameter  in  its  largest  part  or  base.  The 
^cylinder  and  cone  are  not  separate,  but  are  turned  out 
of  one  piece ;  a  string  is  fastened  to  the  cone  at  its  base 
a,  with  a  bullet  or  any  other  small  weight  at  the  other 
end  of  it ;  and  another  string  and  weight  are  fastened 
to  tHe  cylinder  at  c;  the  pivot  o  of  wire  is  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  handle ;  if  the  handle  is  turned  either  way, 
Jthe  strings  will  be  respectively  wound  up  upon  the  cone 
and  cylinder ;  their  lengths  should  now  be  adjusted,  so 
that  when  the  string  on  the  cone  is  wound  up  as  far  as 
the  eone  will  permit,  the  two  weights  may  be  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  bracket,  which 
bottom  we  suppose  to  be  parallel  with  the  pivots  i  the 


bracket  should  now  be  fastened  against  a  wair>  at  such 
a  height  as  to  let  the  weights  lightly  Couch  the  floor 
when  the  strings  are  nnwoiind  :  silk  or  babhin  is  a 
proper  kind  of  string  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  woven  or 
plaited,  and  therefore  is  not  liable  to  twist.  When  the 
strings  are  wound  up  to  their  greatest  heights^  if  the 
handle  be  stiddenly  let  go,  both  the  weights  will  begin 
to  fall  at  the  same  nnoment ;  but  the  weight  1  will  de- 
scend at  first  bat  slowly,  and  will  pass  through  but  smaU 
space  compared  with  the  weight  2.  As  they  descend 
farther,  No.  3  still  continues  to  get  before  No.  1 ;  but 
after  some  tim^,  No.  1  begins  to  overtake  No.  3,  and  at 
last  they  come  to  the  ground  together.  If  this  machine 
is  required  to  show  exactly  the  space  that  a  falling  body 
would  describe  ^in  given  times,  the  cone  and  cylinder 
must  have  grooves  cut  spirally  upon  their  circumference^ 
to  direct  the  string  with  precision.  To  describe  these 
spiral  lines,  became  a  new  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
young  mechanics  were  'again  eager  to  exert  their 
powers  of  inventioii ;  the  eldest  invented  a  machine 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is  used  by  the 
best  workmen  for  cutting  clock  fusees;  and  it  is, de- 
scribed in  Berthoud.  The  youngest  invented  tlie  engine 
delineated,  Plate  1.  Fig.  4.  '  ^ 

The  roller  or  cone  {or  both  together)  which  it  is  re- 
qpii-ed  to  cut  spirally,  must  be  furnished  with  a  handle, 
and  a  toothed  wheel  t/;,'whibh  turns  a  smaller  wheel  or 
pinion  w.  This  pinion  carries  with  it  a  screw  *,  which 
draws  forward  the  puppet  p^  in  which  the  graver  <MP 
chisel  g  slides  tDtthout  shak^.  This  graver  has  a  point 
or  edge  shaped  properly  to  form  the  spiral  groove,  with 
a  shoulder  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  groove.  The 
iron  rod  r,  which  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  puppet,  slides 
through  mortises  at  mm,  and  guides  the  puppet  in  a 
straight  line. 

The  rest  of  the  machine  is  intelligible  from  the 
drawing. 

A  simple  method  of  showing  the  nature  of  compound 
forces  was  though t^  of  at  the  same  time.  An  ivory  ball 
was  placed  at  the  corner  of  a  board  sixteen  inches 
broad  and  two  feet  long ;  two  other  similar  balls  were 
let  fall  down  inclined  troughs  against  the  first  ball  in 
different  direetionsj  but  at  the  same  time.  One  fell  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  board ;  the  other 
ball  fell  back  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  breadth.    By 
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raising  the  troughs,  such  a  force  was  communicated 
to  each  of  the  falling  balls,  as  was  sufficient  to  drive 
the  ball  that  was  at  rest  to  that  side  or  end  of  the  board 
which  was  opposite,  or  at  right  angles,- to  the  line  of  its 
motion. 

When  both  balls  were  let  fall  together,  they  drove 
the  ball  that  was  at  rest  diagonally,  so  as  to  reach  the 
opposite  comer.  If  the  same  board  were  placed  as  an 
inclined  plane»  at  an  angle  of  Ave  or  six  degrees,  a  ball 
placed  at  one  of  its  uppermost  comers  would  fall  with 
an  accelerated  motion  in  a  direct  line ;  but  if  another 
ball  were  made  (by  descending  through  an  inclined 
trough)  to  strike  the  first  ball  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  its  former  descent,  at  the  moment  when  it  began  to 
descend,  it  would  not,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  move 
diagonally,  but  would  describe  a  curve. 

The  reason  why  it  describes  a  curve,  and  why  that 
curve  is  not  circular,  was  easily  understood.  Children 
who  are  thus  induced  to  invent,  machines  or  apparatus 
for  explaining  and  demonstrating  the  laws  of  mechanism, 
not  only  fix  indelibly  those  laws  in  their  own  minds> 
but  enlarge  their  powers  of  invention,  and  preserve  a 
certain  originality  of  thought,  which  leads  to  new  dis- 
coveries. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  teachers,  to 
use  as  few  precepts  as  possible  in  the  mdiments  of  sci- 
.ence,  and  to  encourage  their  pupils  to  use  their  own 
understandings  as  they  advance.  In  mechanism,  a 
general  view  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  engines  is  all 
that  need  be  taught;  where  more  is  necessary,  such  a 
foundation,  with  the  assistance  of  good  books  and  the 
examination  of  good  machinery,  wiU  perfect  the  knowl- 
edge of  theory  and  facilitate  practice^ 

At  first  we  should  not  encumber  our  pupils  with,  ac- 
curate demonstration.  The  application  of  mathematics 
to  mechanics  it  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  use,  and  has 
opened  a  source  of  ingenious  and  important  inquiry. 
Archimedes,  the  greatest  name  among  mechanic  phi- 
losophers, scorned  the  mere  practical  application  of  his 
sublime  discoveries ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  most 
stupendous  effects  were  producing  by  his  engines,  he 
was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  abstract  speculation  .as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  fear  of  death.  We  do  not  mean,  there- 
fore, to  ^undervalue  either  the  application  of  strict  de- 
monstration to  problems  in  mechanics,  or  the  exhibition 
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of  the  moflit  acdurate  maphinery  in  philosophical  ko- 
tures ;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  a  method  of  giving-  a 
general  notion  of  the  mechanical  organs  to  our  pupils, 
which  shall  be  immediately  obvious  to  their  compre- 
hension, and  which  may  serve  as  a  sure  foundation  for 
ruture  improvement.  We  are  told  by  a  vulgar  proverb, 
that  though  we  believe  what  we  see,^  we  have  yet  a 
higner  belief  in  what  vfefeel.  This  adage  is  particularly 
applicable  to  mechanics.  When  a  person  perceives 
the  effect  of  his  own  bodily  exertions  with  different 
engines,  and  v/aen-  he  can  con^pare  in  a  rough  manner 
tLeir  relative  advantages,  he  is  not  disposed  to  reject 
ineu  &s&isianc<»i;  o::  expect  more  than  is  reasonable  from 
theu  a^pucadon.  The  young  theorist  in  mechanics 
thinks  he  can  produce  a  perpetual  motion!  When  he 
has.peen  a&wUstomed  to  refer  to  the  plain  dictates  pf 
cooipr^on  sense  and  experience  on  this,  as  well-  as  on 
e;ery  other  suoject,  he  will  not  easily  be  led  astray  by 
visionary  theorieco 

To  being  Ihe  sense  of  feeling  to  our  assistance  in 
veaching  the  usespf  the  mechanic  powers,  the  following 
apparatus  was  constructed,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
uame  Panorganon. 

It  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts;  a  frame  to 
contain  the  moving  machinery,  and  a  capstan  or  wind- 
^ois,  V7high  is  erected  on  a  sill  or  plank,  that  is  sunk  a 
fe  .7  incheji  into  the  ground-:  the  frame  is,  by  this  means, 
and  bf  six  braces  or  props,  rendered  steady.  The  cross 
.?ail,  or  transom^  is  strengthened  by  braces  and  a  king- 
poiii  to  make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capstan  con- 
sists pf  an  upright  shaft,  upon  which  are  fixed  two 
iru/vi«,  about  which  a  rope  may  be  wound  up,  and  two 
id/*^rs  or  arms,  by  which  it  mav  be  turned  round. 
There  is  also  a  screw  of  iron  coiled  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft,  to  show  the  properties  of  the  screw  as 
di  mechanic  power.  The  rope  which  goes  round  the 
irum  passes  over  one  of  the  pulleys  near  to  the  top  of 
the  fiame,  and  under  another  pulley  near  the  bottom  of 
ine  fiame.  As  two.  drums  of -different  sizes  are  em- 
ployed, it"  is  necessary  to  have  an  upright  roller  to  con- 
duct the  rppe  in  a  proper  direction  to  the  pulleys,  when 
cither  of  the  drums  is  used.  Near  the  frame,  and  hi 
the  direction  in  which  the  rope  runs,  is  laid  a  plat- 
form or  road  of  deal  hoards,  one  board  in  breadth,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  upon  which  a  small  sledge, 
P3 
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loaded  with  different  weights,  may  be  drawn.  Hateli. 
Fig.  1. 

F  F.    The  frame. 

b  b.    Braces  to  keep  the  frame  steady. 

a  a  a.  Angular  braces  to  strengthen  the  transom ; 
and  also  a  king-posL 

S.  A  round,  taper  shaft,  strengthened  abore  and  be- 
low the  mortises  with  iron  hoops. 

L  L.  Two  arms,  or  levers,  by  which  the  shaft,  &c» 
are  to  be  moved  round. 

D  D.  The  drum,  which  has  two  rims  of  different  cir- 
cumferences. 

R.    The  roller  to  conduct  the  rope. 

P.  The  pulley,  round  which  the  rope  passes  to  the 
larger  drum. 

P  3.    Another  pulley,  to  answer  to  the  smaller  drum. 

P  3.  A  pulley  through  which  the  rope  passes  when 
experiments  are  tried  with  levers,  &c. 

P  4.  Another  pulley,  through  which  the  rope  passes 
when  the  sledge  is  used. 

Rp.  The  road  of  deal  boards  for  the  sledge  to  move 
on. 

SI.  The  sledge,  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  attached 
to  it,  to  guide  it  on  the  road. 

Uses  of  the  Panorgatum, 
As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  mea 
or  children,  and  as  their  force  varies  not  only  with  the 
-strength  and  weight  of  each  individual,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  strength  or 
weight  is  applied ;  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  requisite  to 
establish  one  determinate  mode  of  appl3ring  human  force 
to  the  machine ;  and  also  a  method  of  determining  the 
relative  force  of  each  individual  whose  strength  is  ap- 
plied to  it. 

To  estimate  the  force  with  which  a  person  am  draw  horizon' 
,   tally  hy  a  rope  oper  his  shoulder* 

XXPERIMBNTI. 

Hang  a  common  long  scale-beam  (without  scales  or 
chains)  from  the  top  or  transom  of  the  frame,  so  that  one 
end  of  it  may  come  within  aji  inch  of  one  side  or  post 
of  the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the  scale- 
beam,  where  the  chains  of  the  scale  are  usually  hung, 
and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  3,  which  is  about  four 
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^feet  from  the  ground ;  let  the  person  pull  this  rope  from 
1  towards  2,  turning  his  back  to  the  machine,  and  pulling 
the  rope  over  his  shoulder — PL  2.  Fig.  6.  As  the  pulley 
may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  permit  the  rope  to 
be  horizontal,  the  person  who  pulls  it  should  be  placed 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  machine,  whiich  will  lessen 
the  angular  direction  of  the  cord,  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  experiment.  Hang  weights  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scale-beam,  until  the  person  who  pulls  can  but  just  walk 
forward,  pulling  fairly,  without  propping  his  feet  against 
any  thing.  This  weight  will  estimate  the  force-  with 
which  he  can  draw  horizontally  by  a  rope  over  his  shoul- 
der.* Let  a  child  who  tries  this,  walk  dn  the  board  with 
dry  shoes ;  let  him  afterward  chalk  his  shoes,  and  after- 
ward try  it  with  his  shoes  soaped :  he  will  find  that  he 
can  pull  with  different  degrees  of  force  in*  these  diflfer- 
ent  circumstances ;  but  when  he  tries  the  following  ex- 
periments, let  his  shoes  be  always  dry,  that  his  fbrce 
may  be  always  the  same. 

To  show  the  power  of  the  three  different  sorts  of  levers* 

EXPEftlH EKt   H.    "  '  -  "^ 

Instead  of  putting  the  cord  that  comes  from  the  scale- 
beam,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  boy,  hpok  it  to  the  ei;id  1  of  the  lever  L,  Fig  2.  Plate 
2.  Tbis  lever  is  passed  throagh  a  socket — Plate  2.  Fig. 
3. — in  which  it  can  be  shifted  from  one  of  its  ends  to- 
wards the  other,  and  can  be  fastened  at  any  place  by  the 
screw  of  the  socket.  This  socket  has  two  gudgeons, 
upon  which  it,  and  the  lever  which  it  contains,  can  turn. 
This  socket  and  its  gudgeons  can  be  lifted  out  of  the 
holes  in  which  it  plays,  between  the  rail  R  R,  Plate  2. 
Fig.  2.  and  may  be  put  into  other  holes  at  R  R,  Fig.  5. 
Loop  another  rope  to  the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and  let 
the  boy  pull  as  before.  Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  that  the*  boy  must  walk  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  in.  which  he  walked  before,  viz.,  from  1  towards  Z, 
The  height  to  which  the  wei^t  ascends,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  whic|i  the  boy  advances,'  should  be  carefully 

*  Were  it  thought  necess?iry  to  make  these  experiments  perfeptly 
accurate,  a  segment  of  a  pulley,  the  radius  of  which  is  hidf  the  lengtn 
of  the  scale-beam,  shoald  be  attached  to  the  end. of  the  beam,'  upon 
which  the  cord  may  apply  itself;  and  the  puller  (P  3)  ^iMuld  be 
raised  or  lowered,  to  brin?  the  rope  hoirizoQtaUy  from  the  man's 
shoulder  when  in  the  attitude  of  drawing. 
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iirxv:^ed  and  measured ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  east 
pi&e  the  weigl^tt  to  the  same  height,  advancing  through 
the  same  space,  as  in  the  former  experiment.  In  this 
case,  as  both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through  equal 
s^^aces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  added  no  mechanical  power  to  the  direct 
strength  of  the  boy. 

EXPERIMENT   III. 

;;^hift  the  lever  to  its  extremity  in  the  socket;  the 
Dilddlc  of  the  lever  will  he  now  opposite  to  the  pulley. 
Pi.  ^.  Fi^.  4.— hook  to  it  the  rope  that  goes  through  the 
pLlloy  P  3,  and  fasten  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  the 
rww-  cy  which  the  boy  is  to  pull.  This  will  he  a  lever 
o/the  second  kind,  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  mechanics ; 
ia  L£Jing  which,  the  resistance  is  placed  between  the  centre  of 
ThoU-.-A  or  fulcrum,  and  the  .moving .power.  He  will  now 
mlC'A  double  the  weight  that  he  did  in  Experiment  ii,  and 
he  will  advance  through  double  the  space. 

EXPERIMENT   IV.    . 

Shift  the  lever,  and  the  socket  which  forms  the  axis 
(without  shifting  the  lever  from  the  place  in  whi9ii  H 
wa^  m  the  socket  in  the  last  experiment),  tQ  the  holes 
that  are  prepared  .for  it  at  R  R,  Plate  2., Fig.  5.  The 
free  end  of  the  lever  E  wiH  now  be  opposite  to  the  rope, 
azidio  the  pulley  (over  which  the  rope  comes  frdhi  the 
scUe-beam).  Hook  this  rope  to  it,  anci !  hook  the  rope 
by  ^iTiicti  the  boy  pulls,  to  the  middle  of  the,  leyer.  '  The 
en!,ct  will  now  be.  different  from  what  if  .was 'in' the  two 
lait  experiments ;  the  boy  ^ will  ;advaiice  6n]y;Kalf  as  far, 
and  will  raise  only  half  as  mud|r%eight  as  Before*  This 
is  czlled  c  lever  of  the  third^i^p^L  The  first  and  second 
ki£LdQ  of  levers  are  used  in  quarrying ;  and  the  opera- 
tions of  many  tools  may  be  referred  to  them.  The  third 
kind  of  lever  is  employed  but  seldom,  but  its  properties 
may  be  observed  with  advantage^  while  a  long  ladder  i» 
raised,  as  the  man  who  raises  it  is  Obliged  to  exert  an 
increasing  force  until  the  ladder  is  neai'ly  perpendicular. 
When  this  lever  is  used,  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has 
becA  siBd,  that  the  power  must  always  pass  through  less 
spice  than  the  thing  which  is  to  be  moved ;  it  can  never, 
thei'efore,  be  of  service  in  gaining  power.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  some  machines  is  to  increase  velocity,  instead 
of  obtaining  poweir,  as  in  a  sledge-hammer  moved  by 
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mill-work.    (See  the  plates  in  fimerson's  Mechaaics, 
No.  236.) 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at  pleas- 
ure, increasing  or  diminishing  the  mechanical  advantage, 
so  as  to  balance  the  power  and  the  resistance,  to  accus- 
iom  the  learners  to  calculate  the  relation  between  the 
power  and  the  effect  in  different  circumstances ;  always 
pointing  out  that  whatever  excess  there  is  in  the  power* 
or  in  the  resistance,  is  always  compensated  by  the  differ- 

/  eace  of  space  through  which  the  inferior  passes. 

^  The  experim€nts  which  we  have  mentioned  are  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the  immediate  re- 
lation between  the  power  and  the  resistance ;  but  thv 
diflerent  spaces  through  which  the  power  and  the  resist- 
ance move  when  one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  ob- 
vious, unless  they  pass  through  muchvlarger  spaces  than 
.levCk-s  will  permit. 

EXPERIMENT  V. 

Place  the  sledge  on  the  farthest  end  of  the  wooden 
road — Plate  2.  Fiff.  1. — ^fasten  a  rope  to  the  sledge,  and 
conduct  it  throu^  the  lowest  pulley  P  4,  and  through 
tne  pulley  P  3,.  so  that  the  boy  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
it  by  the'  rope  passed  over  his  shoulder.  The  sledge 
must  now  be  loaded,  until  the  boy  can  but  just  advance 
vntb  short  steiMS  steadily  upon  the  wooden  road ;  this 
mus.i  be  done  with  care,  as  there  will  be  but  just'  room 
for  him  beside  the  rope.  He  will  meet  the  sledge  ex^ 
actly  on  the  middle  of'  the  road,  from  which  he  must 
step  aside  to  pass  the  sledge.  Let  the  time  of  this  ex- 
periment be  noted.  It  is  m)vious  that  the  boy  and  the 
siedga  mov.e  with  equal  velocity ;  there  is,  therefore,  no 
mechanical  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys. .  The 
weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  hatf  a  hundred, 
if  he  weigh  about  nine  stone;  but  the  exact  force  with 
wtuch  the  boy  draws,  is  to  be  known  by  Experiment  i. 

The  wheel  and  axle. 
This  otgan  is4isually  called  in  mechanics.  The  axis  in 
peritrochio,     A  hard  name,  which  might  v^ell  be  spared, 
as  the  word  windlass  or  capstan  would'  convey  a  more 
distinct  idea  to  our  pupils. 

*  The  word  pmjoer  is  here  uded  in  a  popular  sense,  to  denote  tke 
strength  or  efficacy  that  Is  employed  to  produce  an  effect  by  meana 
of  anf  engine. 

30 
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IXPBRIHKNT  YL 

To  the  largest  drum,  Plate  2.  Fig.  1.  fasten  a  cordjand 
pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  downward,  and  through  the 
pulley  P  4  to  the  sledge  placed  at^the  end  of  the  wooden 
road,  which  is  farthest  from  the  machine.  Let  the  boy, 
by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  capstan,  and  passed  over  his  shoulder,  draw  the 
capstan  round ;  he  will  wind  the  rope  round  the  drum, 
and  draw  the  sledge  upon  its  road.  To  make  the  sledge 
advance  twenty-four  feet  Upon  its  road,  the  boy  must 
have  walked  circularly  144  feet,  which  is  six  times  as 
far,  and  he  will  be  able  to  ^f^w  about  three  hundred 
weight,  which  is  six  times  as  much  as  in  the  last  experi- 
ment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  difference  of 
space  passed  through  by  the  power  in  this  experiment, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  diflference  of  weight  which  the 
boy  could  draw  without  the  capstan. 

tXPVRIHENT  VII. 

Let  the  rope  be  now  attached  to  the  smaller  drum ; 
the  boy  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  weight  upon 
the  sledge  as  before,  and  will  go  through  double  the 
space. 

BXPERIMSNT  VUI* 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  bo^rs,  let  ftr«  or  six,  of 
them,  whose  power  of  drawing  (estimated  as  in  Experi- 
ment i)  amounts  to  six  times  as  much  as  the  force  of  (h% 
boy  at  the  capstan,  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope  which 
was  fastened  to  the  sledge ;  they  will  balance  thfe  force 
of  the  boy  at  the  capstan :  either  they  or  he^,  by  a  sud- 
den pull,  may  advance, — hot-  if  they  pull  fohrly,  there 
win  be  no  advantage  on  either  part.  In  this  experiment 
the  rope  should  pass  throu^  the  pulley  P  3,  and  should 
be  coiled  around  the  larger  drum.  And  it  must  be  also 
observed,  that  in  all  experiments  ypon  the  motion  of 
bodies  in  which  there  is  much  friction,  as  where  a 
sledge  is  employed,  the  results  are  never  so  uniform  as 
in  other  circumstances.  '  ^  ■ 

The  PvUef.^ 
Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say  little,  as  it  is  in  6rei)r- 
body's  hands,  and  experiments  may  be  tried. upo»  H 
without  any  particular  apparatus.    It  should^  howereir, 
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be~ distinctly  inculcated, 'that  the  power  is.  not  increased 
by  a  fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpose,  a  wheel  without  a 
rim,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  a  number  of 
spokes  fixed  in  a  nave,  should  be  employed.  (Plate  3. 
Fig*.  9.)  Pieces  like  the  heads  of  crutches  should  be 
fixed  at  the  ends  of  these  spokes,  to  receiye  a  piece  of 
girth- web,  which  is  iised  inistead  of  a  cordr  because  a 
cord  would  be  unsteady ;  -and  a  strap  of  iron  wiih  a  book 
to  it  should  play  upon  the  centre,  by  which  it  may  at 
times  be  suspended,  and  from  whidi  at  other  times  a 
weight  n£ay  be  hung. 

BXPERIMBNT  IX. 

Let  the  skeleton  of  a  puHey  be  hung  by  the  iron  strap 
from  the  transom  of  the  frame ;  fasten  a  piece  of  web 
to  one  of  the  radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the  opposite 
radius.  If  two  bays  of  equal  weight  pull  these  pieces 
of  girth- web,  they 'will  balance  each  other ;  or  two  equal 
weights  hung  to  these  webs,  will  be  in  equilibrio»  If  a 
piece  of  girth-web  be  put  round  the  uppermost  radius, 
two  equal  weights  hung  at  the  ends  of  it  will  rtmain 
immoveable ;  but  jf  either  of  them  be  pulled,  or  if  a 
snuill  additional  weight  be  added  to -either  of  tliiem»it 
will  descend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itself  successively 
to  the  ascending  radii,  and  will  detach  ifself  from  thosd 
that  are  descending.  If  this  movement  be  carefully 
considered,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  wefo^  in  unfbld« 
ihg  itself,  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  radii  as 
two  ropes  would,  if  they  were  hung  to  the  extremities 
of  the  opposite  radii  in  succession.  The  two  rMlii 
which  are  opposite  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  of  the 
first  sort,  where  the  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lever; 
^s  each  end  moves  through  an  equal  space,  there  is  no 
mechanical  advantage.  But  if  tMs  skeleton-pjaliey  be 
employed  as  a  common  block  or  tackle  its  motions  and 
properties  will  be  entirely  different.  * 

kXPBBIMBNT  X.  PLATB  3.   WIO.   9. 

Nail  a  piece  of  girth»web  to  a  post,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  feet/rom  the  ground ;  fasten  the  other  end 
of  it  to  pne  of  the  radii.  Fasten  another  piece  of  web 
to  the  opposite  radius,  and  let  a  boy  hold  the  skeleton- 
pulley  suspended  by  the  web ;  hook.  w$)ights  to  the  strap, 
that  hangs  froni  the  centre,  The  end  of  the  radius  to 
which  the  fixed  girth- web  is  fastened  will  remain  im- 
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noTeable ;  but,  if  the  boy  pulls  the  web  which  he  hoMto 
in  his  hand  upward,  he  will  be  able  to  lift  neariy  double 
the  weight  which  he  can  raise  from  the  ground  by  a 
simple  rope,  without  the  machine,  and  he  will  perceive 
that  his  hand  moves  through  twice  as  great  a  space  as 
the  weight  ascends:  he  has,  therefore,  the,  mechanical 
advantage  which  he  would  have  by  a  lever  of  the  second 
^ortv  as  in  Experiment  in.  Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put 
Toniid  the  under  radii ;  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the 
ponif  and  the  other  be  held  by  the  boy,  and  it  will  jepre- 
AAQt  thfi  application  of  a  rope  to  a  moveable  pulley ;  if 
ttc  mo '.ion  be  carefully  considered,  it  will  appear  thai 
the  raoii,  as  they  successively  apply  themselves  to  the 
W4b,  represent  a  series  of  levers  of  the  second  kind. 
A  pulley  is  nothing  more  than  an  infinite  number  of 
a<ic!2  levers ;  the  cord  at  one  end  of  the  diameter  serving 
43  a  iulcrum  for  the  orzan  durinff  its  progress.  If  this 
skfieion-puUey  be  used  liorizontsuly  instead  of  perpen- 
dicularly, the  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned 
will  appear  more  obvious. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of  girth- web; 
nail  oae  end  of  it  to  the  road ;  place  the  pulley  upon  the 
web  at  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and,  bringing  the  web 
over  the  radii,  let  the  boy,  taking  hold  of  it,  draw  the 
loaded  sledge  fastened  to  the  hook  at  the  centre  of  the 
pulley :  he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  in  this  man- 
ner as  he  could  without  the  pulley<* 

Here  the  web,  lying  on  the  road,  shows  more  distinctly 
that  it  is  quiescent  where  the  lowest  radius  touches  it; 
and  if  the  radii,  as  they  tread  upon  it,  are  observed,  their 
I'Ohiis  will  appear  at  rest,  while  the  centre  of  the  pi^y 
Will  fro  as  fast  as  the  sledge,  and  the  top  of  each  radius 
euccissively  (and  the  boy's  hand  which  unfolds  the  web) 
will  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  centre  of  the  pulley  and 
the  sledge. 

If  &  person  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand  observes  the 
relative  motions  of  the  top,  and  the  middle,  and  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  stick,  while  he  inclines  it,  he  will  see  that  the 
bottom  of  the  stick  has  no  motion  on  the  ground,  and 
that  the  middle  has  only  half  the  motion  of  the  top.. 
This  property  of  the  pulley  has  been  dwelt  upon,  because' 

♦  In  all  these  ezpeiiments  with  the  skeleton-pulley,  somebody 
sanst  keep  it  in  its  proper  direction ;  as  from  its  structure,  which  is 
contrived  for  illustration,  not  for  practical  use,  it  cannot  i^tain  its 
proper  situation  without  assistance. 
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it  elucidates  the  motion,  of  a  wheel  rolling  upon. the 
ground;  and  it  explains  a  common  paradox,  which 
appears  at  first  inexplicable.  *^  The  bottom  of  a  rolling 
wheel  never  moves  upon  the  road/'  This  is  asserted 
only  of  a  wheel  moving  over  hard  ground,  which,  in  fact, 
may  be  considered  rather  as  laying  down  its  circum- 
ference upon  the  rpad»  than  as  moving  upon  it. 

The  inclined  Plane  and  the  Wedge. ' 
The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  considered.  When  a 
heavy  body  is  to  be  raised,  jt  is  often  convenient  to  lay 
a  slojHng,  artificial  road  of  plisinks,  up  which  it  may  m 
pyshed  or  drawn.  This  mechanical  power,  however,  is 
nut  of  httle  service  without  the  assistance  of  wheels  or 
rollers ;  we  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  it  as  it  is  apolied 
in  another  manner,  under  the  name  otthe  wedge^  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  moving  inclined  plane ;  but  if  it  is  required  to 
explain  the  properties  of  the  inclined  plane  by  the  Panor- 
ganon,  the  wooden  road  may  be  raised  and  set  to  any 
uiciination  that  is  required,  and  the  sledge  may  be  drawn 
upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N,  Plate  2.  Fig.  7.,  with  a  wheel 
at  one  end  of  it»  be  hinged  to  the  post  of  the  frame,  by 
means  of  a  gudgeon  driven  or  screwed  into  the  post. 
To  prevent  this  lever  from  deviating  sideways,  let  a  slip 
of  wood  be  connected  with  it  by  a  nail,  which  shall  be 
fast  in  the  lever,  but  which  moves  freely  in  a  hole  in  the 
rail.  The  other  end  of  this  slip  must  be  fastened  to  a 
stake  driven  into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  lever,  at  one  side  of  it,  and  towards  the  end  in  which 
the  wheel  is  fixed  (Plate  3.  Fig.  10.  which  is  a  mie 
d'^oiseau),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treadle  of  a  common 
lathe  is  managed,  and  as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is  some- 
times guided.* 

EXPERIMENT   XI. 

Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever  place  an  inclined  plane 
or  half-wedge  (Plate  3.  Fig.  7.)  on  the  wooden  road, 
with  rollers  under  it,  to  prevent  friction  ;t  fasten  a  rope 

*  In  a  loom,  this  secondary  lever  is  called  a  lamb^  by  mistake,  for 
ten,  from  lamina^  a  slip  of  wood. 

t  I'bere  should  be  three  rollers  used ;  one  of  them  must  be  placed 
ftefore  the  sledge,  under  which  it  will  easily  And  its  place,  if  the 
bottom  of  the  sledge  near  the  foremost  end  is  a  little  sloped  upward. 
To  retain  this  foremost  roller  in.its  place  until  the  sledee  meets  it,  it 
snould  be  stuck  lightly  on  the  road  with  two  small  bits  of  wax  or  pitclk 
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to  the  foremost  end  of  the  wedgre,  and  pass  it  through 
the  pulleys  (P  4  and  P  3)  as  in  the  fifth  experiment 
Let  a  boy  draw  the  sledge  by  this  rope  over  his  shoulder, 
and  he  virill  find,  that  as  it  advances  it  will  raise  the 
weight  upward ;  the  wedge  is  five  feet  long,  and  ele- 
vated one  foot.  Now,  if  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the 
weight,  and  the  space  through  which  he  advances,  be 
compared,  he  will  find  that  the  space  through  which  he 
has  passed  will  be  five  times  as  great  as  that  through 
which  the  weight  lias  ascended?  and  that  this  wedge 
has  enabled  him  to  raise  five  times  as  much  as  he  could 
raise  without  it,  if  his  strength  were  applied,  as-  in  Ex- 
periment I.,  without  any  mechanical  advantage.  By 
making  this  wedge  in  two  parts  hinged  together,  with  a 
graduated  piece  to  keep  them  asunder,  the  wedge  may 
be  adjusted  to  any  given  obliquity;  and  it  will  he  always 
fonnd,  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  wedge  may 
be  ascertained  by  eomparihg  its  perpendicular  elevation 
with  its  base.  If  the  base  of  the  wedge  is  %  3,  4,  5,  or 
jBiny  other  number  of  times  greater  than  its  height,  it 
will  enable  the  boy  to  raise  respectively  2,  3,  4,  of  6 
Umes  more  weight  than  he  couM  do  in  Experiment  i., 
by  which  his  power  is  estithated. 

The  Screw, 
'  The  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cylinder ; 
the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylinder  taken 
together,  compared-  with  the  space  through  which  the 
power  that  turns  it  passes,  is  the  measure  of  its  m^- 
ekanieal  advantage,*  Let.  the  lever  used  in  the  hnt 
experiment  b^  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  from 
its  gudgeon  to  the  shaft  of  the  Panorganon«  guided  by 
an  attendant  lever  as  before.  (Plate  3.  Fig.  8.)  Let 
the  wheel  rest  upon  the  lowest  helix  or  thread  of  the 
screw :  as  the  arms  of  the  shaft  are  turned  round  the 
wheel  will  ascend,  and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is 
fastened  to  the  lever.f  As  the  situation  of  the  screw 
prevents  the  weight  from  being  suspended  exactly  from 

,*  Mechanical  advantage  is  not' a  proper  term,  but  our  language  is 
deficient  m  proper  technical  terms.  The  word  power  is  used  so 
indiscriminately,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  our  meaning 
^withput  employing  it  more  strictly. 

t  In  this  experiment,  the  boy  should  pull  fts  near  as  possible  to 
the  shaft,  within  a  foot  of  it,  for  instance,  else  he  will  nave  sufch  ' 
meichanical  advantage  as  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by  any  weight 
which  the  machine  would  be  strong:  enough  to  bear. 
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the  centre  of  the  screw,  proper  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  in  estimating  the  force  of  the'  screw,  or  deter- 
mining the  mechanical  advantage  gained  .by  the  lever : 
this  can  be  done  by  measuring  the  perpendicular  ascent 
of  the  weight,  which  in  all  cases  is  better,  and  more  ex- 
peditious, than  measuring  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and 
estimating  its  force  by  caksttlatioi^^;  because  the  different 
diameters  of  ropes,  and  other  small  circumstances,  are 
frequently  mistaken  in  estimates. 

The  spece  passed  through  by  the  moviag  power  and 
by  that  which  it  moves,  are  iniaHifele  data  for  estimating 
the  powers  of  engines.  Two  mttterisl  subjects  of  ex- 
periments yet  remain  for  the  Paxiorganon ;  fiiction,  and 
wheels  of  carriages :  but  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  far  beyoEul  its  just  proportion  to  similar  chapters 
in  this  woiic.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  not  Intended  in  this, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  our  design,  to  write  treatises 
upon  science ;  but  merely  to  point  out  methods  for 
initiating  yoong  people  in  the  mdiuients  of  knowledge, 
and  of  giving  them  a  dear  and  distinct  view  of  th<Me 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded*  No  preeeptor 
who  has  had  experience,  will  cavil  at  the  superficial 
knowledge  of  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  upon  theto 
subjects ;  he  will  perceive,  that  the  general  view  which 
we  wish  to  give  our  pupils  of  the  useful  arts  and  sci- 
ences, must  certainly  tend  to  form  a  taste  for  literature 
andinvestigatiea. '  The  sdolisi  has  learned  only  to  talk— 
we  wish  to  teach  our  pupils  to  thinky  upon  the  variotn 
Qbjeots  of  human  -speculation. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  employed  in  trying^the  re- 
sistance of  air  and  water ;  the  force  of  different  mus- 
cles; and  in  a  great  variety  of  amusing  and  useful  ex- 
periments. '  In  academies  and  private  families  it  may 
be  erected  in  the  place  allotted  for  amusement,  wher^ 
it  will  furnish  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour. 
When  it  has  lost  its  novelty,  the  shaft  may  from  time 
to  time  be  taken  down,  and  a  swing  may  be  suspwided 
in  its  place.  It  may  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
five  or  six  pounds :  that  which  stands  before  our  \rin- 
dow  was  made  for  lees  than  three  guineas,  as  we  had 
many  of  the  materials  beside  us  for  other  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHTMI8TRT. 


In  the  first  attempts  to  teach  chemistry  to  children, 
objects  should  be  selected,  the  principal  properties  of 
which  may  be  easily  discriminated  by  the  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  or  smell ;  and  such  terms  should  be  em- 
ployed as  do  not  require  accurate  definition. 

When  a  child  hiBis  been  caught  in  a  shower  of  snow, 
he  goes  to  the  fire  to  warm  and  dry  himself.  After  he 
has  been  before  the  fire  for  some  time,  instead  of  be- 
coming dry,  he  finds  that  he  is  wetter  than  he  was  be- 
fore :  water  drops  from  his  hat  and  clothes,  and  the 
snow  with  which  he  was  covered  disappears.  If  you 
ask  him  what  has  become  of  the  snow,  and  why  he  has 
become  wetter,  he  cannot  tell  you.  Give  him  a  teacup 
of  snow,  desire  him  to  place  it  before  the  fire,  he  per- 
ceives that  Ihe  snow  melts,  that  it  becomes  water.  If 
he  {Hits  his  finger  into  the  water,  he  finds  that  it  is 
warmer  than  snow ;  he  then  perceives  that  the  fire 
which  warmed  him  wanned  likewise  the  snow,  which 
then  became  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  iie  discovers 
that  the  heat  which  came  from  the  fire  goes  into  the 
snow  and  melts  it :  he  thus  acquires  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
solution of  snow  by  heat. 

If  the  cup  containing  the  water,  or  melted  snow,  be 
taken  from  the  fire  and  put  out  of  the  window  on  a 
frosty  day,  he  perceives  that  in  time  the.  water  grows 
colder ;  that  a  thin,  brittle  skin  spreads  over  it,  which 
grows  thicker  by  degrees,  till  at  length  all  the  water  be- 
comes ice ;  and  if  the  cup  be  again  put  before  the  fire, 
the  ice  returns  to  water.  Thus  he  discovers,  that  by 
diminishing  the  heat  of  water,  it  becomes  ice ;  by  add- 
ing heat  to  ice,  it  becomes  water. 

A  child  watches  the  dirops  of  melted  sealing-wax  as 
they  fall  upon  paper.  When  ha  sees  you  stir  the  wax 
about,  and  perceives  that  what  was  formerly  hard  now 
becomes  soft  and  very  hot,  he  will  apply  his  former 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  heat  upoaice  and  snow,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  heat  of  the  candle  melts  the  wax. 
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By  these  means,  the  principle  of  the  solution  of  bodies 
by  heat  will  be  imprinted  upon  his  memory ;  and  you 
may  now  enlarge  his  ideas  of  solution. 

'  When  a  lump  of  sugar  is  put  into  a  dish  ot  hot  tea,  a 
child  sees  that  it  becomes  less  and  less,  till,  at  last  it  dis- 
appears. What  has  become  of  the  sugar  ?  Your  pupil 
wul  say  that  it  is  melted  by  the4ieat  of  the  tea :  but  if 
it  be  put  into  cold  tea,  or  cold  water,  he  will  find  t^at  i| 
dissolves,  though  more  slowly.  You  should  then  show 
him  some  fine  sand,  some  clay,  and  chalk,  thrown  into 
water ;  and  he  will  perceive  the  difference  between  me- 
chanical mixture  and  diffusion,  or  chymical  mixture, 
Chymical  mixture,  as  that  of  sugar  in  water,  depends 
upon  the  attraction  that  subsists  between  the  parts  of 
the  solid  and  fluid  which  are  combined^  Mechanics^ 
mixture  is  only  the  suspension  of  the  parts  of  a  solid  in 
a  fluid.  When  line  sand,  chalk,  or  clay  is  put  into  water, 
the  water  continues  for  some  time  turbid  or  muddy ;  but 
by  degrees  the  sand,  &c.  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
water  becomes  clear.  In  the  chymical  mixture  of  sugar 
and  water  there  is  no  muddiness ;  the  fluid  is  clear  and 
transparent,  even  while  it  is  stirred,  and  when  it  is  at 
rest,  there  is  no  sediment ;  the  sugar  is  joined  with  the 
water ;  a  new  fluid  substance  is.  formed  out  of  the  two 
simple  bodies,  sugar  and  water,  and  though  the  parts 
which  compose  the  mixture  are  not  discernible  to  the 
^y^j  y^t  they  are  perceptible  by  the  taste. 

After  he  has  observed  the  mixture,  the  child  should 
be  asked  whether  he  knows  any  method  by  which  he 
can  separate  the  sugar  from  the  water.  In  the  boiling 
of  a  kettle  of  water,  he  has  seen  the  steam  which. issues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  he  knows  that  the  steam 
is  formed  by  the  heat  from  the  fire,  which,  joining- with 
the  water,  drives  its  parts  farther  asunder,  and  nidges  it 
take  another  form,  that  of  vapour  or  steam.  He  may 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  separation  of  the  sugar  and 
water ;  he. may  turn  the  water  into  steam,  and  the  sygar 
will  be  left  in  a  vessel  in  a  solid  form.  If,  instead  of 
evaporating  the  water,  the  boy  had  added  a  greater 
quantity  of  sugar  to  the  mixture,  he  would  have  seen 
that  after  a  certain  time  the  water  would  dissolve 
no  more  of  the  sugar ;  the  superfluous  sugar  would  fall 
tor  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  the  sand  had  done :  the 
pupil  should  then  be  told  that  the  liquid  is  saturated  with 
the  solid. 
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By  these  simple  experiments,  a  child  may  acquire  a 
{(general  knc^edg^e  of  solution,  evaporatioa,  and  ^atura* 
tion,  without  the  formality  of  a  lecture  or  the  apparatus 
of  a  chymist.  In  all  your  attempts  to  instruct  him  in 
chyraistry,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  he 
should  completely  understand  one  experiment  before 
yod  proceed  to  another.  The  common  metaphorical 
evpreseion,  that  the  mind  should  hare  time  to  digest 
the  food  which  it  receives,  is  founded  upon  fact  and  ob- 
servation. 

Our  pupil  should  see  the  sdution  of  a  variety  clsttb<* 
Atmices  in  fluids,  as  salt  in  water;  marble,  chair,  or^ 
alkalis,  in  acids  ;  and  camphire  in  spirits  of  irlae :  this 
last  experiment  he  may  try  by  himself,  a^s  it  is  liot  dan- 
gerous. Certainly  many  experiments  are  dangerous, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  children;  but  others  may  be  se- 
lected, which  they  may  safely  try  without  any  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  dangerous  experiments  may,  when  they 
are  necessary,  be  shown  to  them  by  some  careful  per- 
son. Their  first  experiments  should  be  such  as  they 
can  readily  execute,  and  of  which  the  result  may  proba- 
bly be  successful :  this  success  will  please  and  interest- 
tlte  pupils,  and  will  encourage  them  to  perseverance. 

A  child  may  have  some  spirit  of  wine  and  some  i^am- 
I^ire  given  to  him :  the  camphire  will  dissolve  in  the 
spirit  of  wine,  the  spirit  is  saturated ;  but  then  he  will  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  separate  them  again.  To  separate 
them^he  must  pour  into  the  mixture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water ;  he  will  immediately  see  the  liquor,, 
whieti  was  transparent,  become  muddy  and  white  t  thi» 
is  owing  to  the  separation  of  the.  camphire  from  the 
spirit  f  the  camphire  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  m 
the  form  of  a  curd*  If  the  child  had  weighed  the  cam- 
phire, both  before  and  after  its  solution,  he  would  have 
-found  the  result  nearly  the  same.  He  should' be  ia*> 
formed  that  this  chymical  operaHon  (for  teehnica]  tenns 
should  now  be  used)  is  called  pricipUatwn :  the  sub- 
stanl^e  that  is  separated  from  the  mixture  by  >he  intro- 
duction of  another  body,  is  cast  down,  or  precipitated 
from  the  mixture.  In  this  instance^  the  spirit  of  wine  at- 
tracted the  camphire,  and  therefore  dissolved  it»  Whea 
the  water  was  poured  in,  the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the 
water  more  strongly  than  it  did  the  camphire ;  the  ewsk- 
phire  being  let  loose,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  pupil  has  now  been  shown  two  methods  by 
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wkich  a  solid  may  be  separated  from  a  fluid  in  which  it 
has  been  dissolved. 

A  still  should  now  be  produced,  and  the  pupil  should 
be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  distillation.  By  experi- 
ments he  will  learn  the  difference  between  the  vohlility 
of  different  bodies  ;  or,  in  other  wo/ds,  he  will  learn  that 
some  are  made  fluid,  or  are  turned  into  vapour,  by  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  than  others.  The  de- 
grees of  heat  should  be  shown  to  him  by  the  thermome- 
ter; and  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  and  its  nature, 
should  be  explained.  As  the  pupil  already  knows  that 
most  bodies  expand  bv  heat,  he  will  readily  understand, 
that  an  increase  of  heat  expands  the.  mercury  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  which,  haying  no  other  spaee 
for  its  expansion,  rises  in  the  small  ^ass  tube ;  and  that 
the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  marked  by 
the  figures  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 

The  business  of  distillation  is  to  separate  the  more 
vQ^tile  from  the  less  volatile  of  two  bodies. .-  The  whole 
mixture  is  put  into  a  vessel,  under  which  there  is  Iwe : 
the  most  volatile  liquor  begins  first  to  turn  into  vapour, 
and  rises  into  a  higher  vessel,  which,  being  kept  cold  by 
water  or  snow,  condenses  the  evaporated  fluid ;  after  it 
has  been  condensed,  it  drops  into  another  vessel.  In. 
the  experiment  that  the  child  has  just  tried,  after  having 
separated  the  camphire  from  the  spirit  of  wine  by  pf^ 
cipitatioQ,  he  may  separate  the  spirit  from  the  water  ^y 
distillation.  When  the  substance  that  rises,  or  that  is 
separated  from  other  bodies  by  heat,  is  a  solid,  or  when 
what  is  collected  after  the  operation  is  solid,  the  pro- 
cess is  not  called  distillation,  but  sublimation. 

Our  pupil  may  next  be  made  acquainted  with  th« 
general  qualities  of  acids  and  alkalis.  jPor  instructing 
him  in  this  part  of  chymt$try,-definition  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  avoided ;  example,  and  ocular  denuMh^ 
stration,  should  be  pursued.  Whawpuld  begin  to  ex- 
plain bywords  the  difference. between  an' acid  and  an 
alkali,  when  these  can  be  shown  by  experiments  upon 
the  substances  themselves  1  The  first  great  difference 
which  is  perceptible  between  an  acid^and  an  alk^r,  is 
their  taste.  Let  a  child  have  a  distinct  perceptioivof  the 
difference  of  their  tastes ;  let  him  be  able  to  distinguish 
them  when  his  eyes  are  shut ;  let  him  taste  the  strong- 
est of  each,  «o  as  not  to  hurt  him ;  and  when  he  has 
cuioe  acquired  distinct  notions  of  the  pungent  taste  of 
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aD  alkali  and  of  the  sour  taste  of  an  acid,  he  will  never 
forget  the  diffejence.  He  must  afterward  see  the  effects 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  on  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  at 
separate  times^  and  not  on  the  same  day ;  by  these  means 
he  will  more  easily  remember  the  experiments,  and  he 
will  not  confound  their  different  results.  The  blue  col- 
our of  vegetables  is  turned  r^d  by  acids  and  green  by 
alkalis.  Let  your  pupil  take  a  radish,  and  scrape  off 
the  blue  part  into  water;  it  should  be  left  for  some 
time,  until  the  water  becomes  of  a  blue  colour :  let  him 
pour  some  of  this  liquor  into  two  glasses;  add  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice  to  one  of  them,  and  the  liqdor  will  be** 
come  red ;  dissolve  some  alkali  in  water,  and  pour  this 
into  the  other  glass,  and  the  dissolved  radish  will  be- 
come green.  If  into  the  red  mixture  alkali  be  poured, 
the  colour  will  change  into  green ;  and  if  into  the  liquor 
which  was  made  green,  acid  be  .poured,  the  colour  will 
change  to  red :  thus  alternately  you  may  pour  acid  or 
alkali,  and  produce  a  red  or  green  cblour  successively. 
Paper  stained  with  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  is  called 
test  paper;  this  is  changed  by  the  least  powerful  of 
the  acids  or  alkalis,  and  will,  therefore,  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  the  first  experiments  of  our  young  pupils.  A 
child  should  for  safety  use  the  weakest  acids  in  his  first 
trials,  but  he  should  be  shown  that  the  effects  are  simi- 
lar, whatcjver  acids  we  employ ;  only  the  colourwill  be 
darker  when  we  make  use  of  the  strong,  than  when  we 
use  the  weak  acids.  By  degrees  the  pupil  should  be  ac- 
custom^ to  employ  the  strong  acids ;  such  as  the  vitri- 
olic, the  nitric,  and  the  muriatic,  which  three  are  called 
fossil  acids,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vegetabFe,  or 
weaker  acids.  We  may  be  permitted  to  advise  the 
young  chynnst  to  acquire  the  habit  of  wiping  the  neck 
of  the  vei^sel  out  of  which  he  pours  any  strong  acid,  as 
the  drops  of  the  liquor  will  not  then  bum  his  hand  when 
he  takes  hold  of  the  bottle ;  nor  will  they  injure  the  table 
upon  which  he  is  at  work.  This  custom,  trivial  as  it 
may  seem,  is  of  advantage,  as  it  gives  an  appearance  of 
order,  and  of  ease  and  steadiness,  which  are  all  neces- 
sary in  trying  chymical  experiments.  The  little  pupil 
may  be  told,  that  the  custom  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned is  the  constant  practice  of  the  great  chymist. 
Dr.  Black. 

We  should  take  care  how  we  first  use  the  term  salt 
iti  speaking  to  a  child,  lest  he  should  acquire  indis- 
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tinct  ideas :  he  should  be  told  that  the  kind  of  salt  which 
he  eats  is  not  the  only  salt  in  the  world ;  he  may  be 
put  in  mind  of  the  kind  of  salts  which  he  has,  perhaps, 
smelt  in  smelling-bottles ;  and  he  should  be  farther 
told,  that  there  are  a  number  of  earthy,  alkaline^  and 
metallic  salts,  with  which  he  will  in  tim«  become  ac- 
quainted. 

When  an  acid  is  put  upon  an  alkali,  or  upon  limestone, 
chalk,  or  marl,  a  bubbling  may  be  observed,  and  a  noise 
is  heard;  a  child  should  be  told  that  this  is  called 
effervescence.  After  some  time  the  effervescence  ceases, 
and  the  limestone,  &c.  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.  This 
effervescence,  the  child  should  be  informed,  arises  from 
the  escape  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  particular 
sort  of  air,  called  fiiced  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the 
solution  of  the  lime  in  the  acid,  the  lime  and  acid  have 
an  attraction  for  on^  another ;  but  as  the  present  mix- 
ture has  no  attraction  for  the  gas,  it  escapes,  and  in 
rising  forms  the  bubbling  or  effervescence.  This  may  b^ 
proved  to  a  child,  by  showing  him  that  if  an  acid  is 
poured  upon  caustic  lime  (lime  which  has  had  this 
gas  taken  from  it  by  fire)  there,  will  be  no  efferves- 
cence. 

There  are  various  other  chymicar  experiments  with 
which  children  may  amuse  themselves ;  .they  may  be 
employed  in  analyzing  marl,  or  clays ;  they  may  be  pro- 
vided with  materials  for  making  ink  or  soap.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  to  them,  that  the  common  domestic  and 
culmary  operations  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  baking, 
brewing,  &c.,  are  all  chymical  processes.  We  hope  the 
reader  will  not  imagine,  that  we  have  in  this  dight 
sketch  pretended  to  point  oiit  the  best  experiments 
which  can  be  devised  for  children ;  we  have  only  Qffered 
a  few  of  the  simplest  which  occurred  to  us,  that  parents 
may  not,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  exclaim, 
"  What  is  to  be  done  1  How  are  we  to  begin  f  What 
experiments  are  suited  to  children !  If  we  knew,  our 
chilplren  should  try  them." 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  particular  experiment 
is  selected  fbr  the  first  ^;  we  only  wish  to  show  that  fhe 
minds  of  children  may  be  turned  to  this  subject;  and 
that,  by  accustoming  them  to  observation,  we  give  them 
not  only  the  power  of  learning  what  has  been  already 
discovered,  but  of  adding,  as  they  grow  older,  some- 
thing to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
31 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  PUBLIC  AND   PftlV ATE  ,  EDUCATION. 

The  anxioud  pareni,  after  what  has  been  said  concem- 
iug  tasks  and  classical  literature,  will  inquire  whether 
the  whole  plan  of  education  recommended  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  iis, intended  to  relate  to  public  or  to  private 
education.  It. is  intended  te  relate  to  both.  It  is  not 
usual  to  send  children  to  school  before  they  are  eight  or 
nine  years  old :  our  first  object  is  to  show  how  educa- 
tion may  be  conducted  to  that  age  in  such  a  manner, 
that  children  may  be  well  prepared  for  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  knowledge  usually  taught  at  schools,  and  may 
be  perfectly  free  from  many  of  the  faults  that  pUpils 
sometimes  have  acquired  before  they  are  sent  to  any 
public  seminary.  It  is  obvious,  that  public  preceptors 
would  be  -saved  mtich  useless.  labour  and  anxiety,  were 
parents  to  take  some,  pains  in  the  previous  instruction 
of  th^ir  children ;  and  more  especiaaly,  if  they  were  to 
prevent  them  from  learning  a  taste  for  total  idleness^ 
or  habits  of  obstinacy  and  of  falsehood,  which  <:an 
scarcely  be  conquered  by  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance. 
We  can  assure  parents,  from,  experience,  that  if  they 
pursue!  steadily  a  proper  |>lan  with  regard  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  moral  habits,  they  will  not  have  much, 
trouble  with  the  education  of  their  children  after  the 
age  we  have  mentioned,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  in- 
struct them  at  home  ;  and  if  they  send  them  to  public 
schools,  their  superiority  in  intellect  and  in  conduct  will 
quickly  appear.  Though  we  have  been  principally 
attei^tive  to  all  the  circumstances  which  can  be  essen- 
tial to  the  management  of  yotmg  people  during  thje  ilrst 
nine  or  ten  years  of  their  lives,  we  have  by  no  means^ 
confined  our  observations  to  this  period  alone ;  but  we 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  parents  a  general  view 
of  the  human  mind  (as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  subject), 
of  proper  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  the  objects  of 
rational  Instruction — ^so  th^t  they  may  extend  the,  pnn- 
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cipl^B  which  we  have  laid  down,  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding: {>eriods  of  education,  and  may  apply  them  as  it 
may  bnMst  sidt  ^eir  pecuUar  situations  or  their  peculiar 
wishes.  We  are  ftiUy  ctHisctoos  that  we  have  executed 
but^verf  imperfectly  even  our  own  design ;  that  experi- 
mental edtlcatioTl  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  bound- 
less space  for  improvement  remains;  but  we  flatter 
ourselves,  that  attentive  parents  and  preceptors  will 
consider  with  candour  the  practical  assistance  which  is 
offered  to  them,  especially  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
express  o\a  opinions  without  dogmatical  presumption, 
and  without  the  illiberal  exclusion  of  any  existing  insti- 
tutions or  prevailing  systems.  People  who,  even  with 
the  best'  intentions,  attack  with  violence -any  of  these, 
and  who  do  not  consider  what  is  practicable,  as  well  as 
what  ought  to  be  done,  are  not  likely  to  persuade  or  to 
convince  mankind ;  to  increase  the  general  sum  of  hap- 
piness, or  their  own  portion  of  felicity.  Those  who 
reaUy  desire  to  be  of  service  to  society,  should  point 
out  decidedly,  but  with  temperate  indulgence  for  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  others,  whatever  appears  to 
them  absurd  or  reprehensible  in  any  prevailing  customs : 
having  done  this^  they  will  rest  in  the  persuasion  that 
what  is  most  reasonable  will  ultimately  prevail. . 

Mankind,  at  least  the  prudent  and  rational  part  of  man- 
kind, have  an  aversion  to  pull  down,  tiU  they  have  a 
moral  certainty  that  they  can  build  up  a  better  edifice 
than  that  whidi  has  been  destroyed.  "  Would  you,''  says 
an  eminent  writer,  ^*  convince  me  that  the  house  I  live  in 
is  a  bad  one,  and  would  you  persuade  me  to  quit  it ; 
build  a  better  in  my  neighbourhood ;  I  shadl  be  very 
re^y  to  go  into  it,  and  shall  return  you  my  very  sincere 
thanks.**  Till  another  house  be  ready,  a  wise  man  will 
staj'  in  his  old  one,  however  inconvenient  its  arrange- 
ment, however  seducing  the  plans  of  Uie  enthusiastic 
projector.  We  do  not  set  «p  for  projectors  or  reform- 
ers :  we  wish  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  actual  state 
of  things,  as 'well  as  our  own  hopes  of  progressive  im-> 
.  prOvement ;  and  to  seize  and  combine  all  that  can  b^ 
immediately  serviceable ;  all  that  can  assist,  without 
precipitating  improvements.  Every  well4nformed  pa- 
rent, and  every  liberal  schoolmaster,  must  be  sensible 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  management 
of  public  education  which  might  be  condemned  witH 
reason;  ^at  too  much  time  is  sacrificed  to  the  studv  o: 
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the  learned  languages ;  that  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  understanding  and 
formation  of  the  moral  character ;  that  a  schoolmaster 
cannot  pay  attention  to  the  temper  or  habits  of  each  of 
his  numerous  scholars;  and  th^t  parents,  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  which  their -children  spend  with 
them»  are  not  siufficiently  soUcitous  to  co-operate  with 
the  views  of  the  schoolmaster;  so  that  the  public  is 
counteracted  by  the  private  education.  These,  and 
many  other  things,  we  have  heard  objedted  to  schools ; 
but  what  are  we  to  put  in  the  place  of  schools  t  How 
are  vast  numbers  who  are  themselves  occupied  in  pub- 
lie  or  professional  pursuits,  how  are  men:  in  business  or 
in  trSide,  artists  or  manufacturers,  to  educate  their  fam- 
ilies, when  they  have  not  time  to  attend  to  them^; .  when 
they  may  not  think  themselves  perfectly  prepared  to 
undertake  the  classical  instruction  and  entire  education 
of  several  boys ;  and  when,  perhaps,  they  may  not  be 
in  circumstances  to  engage  the  assistance  of  such  a  pre- 
ceptor as  they,  could  approve  1  It  is  obvious,  that  if  in 
such  situations  parents  were  to  attempt  to  educate  their 
children  at  home,  they  would  harass  themselves  and 
probably  spoil  their  pupils, .  irrecoverably.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  in  every  respect  impolitic  and  cruel  to 
disgust  those  with  public  schools  who  have  no  other 
resource  for  the  education  of  their  families.  There  is 
another  reason  which  has  pertiaps  operated,  unperceived 
upon  many  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  and  which  de- 
termines them  in  favour  of  public  education.  Persons 
of  narrow  fortune,  or  persons  who  have  acc^uired  wealth 
in  business,  are  often  desirous  of  breeding  up  their  sons 
to  the  liberal  professions  :  and  they  are  conscious  that 
the  company,  the  language,  and  the  style  of  life,  which 
their  children  would  be  accustomed  to  at  home,  are  be- 
neath what  would  be  suited  to  their  future  professions. 
Public  schools  efface  this  rusticity;  and  correct  the  faults 
of  provincial  dialect :  in  this  point  of  view  they  are 
highly  advantageous.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to 
such  parents  to  send  their  children  to  large  public  schools, 
to  Rugby,  Eton,  or  Westminster ;  dot  to  any  small 
school;  much  less  to  one  in  their  own  ireighbourhoo^^ 
Small  schools  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  persons  of  nearly 
the  same  stations  and  out  of  the  same  neighbourhood: 
from  this  circumstance,  they  contribute  to  perpetuate 
uncouth,  antiquated  idioms,  and  many  of  those  obs,cure 
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prejudices  which  cloud  the  intellect  in  the  futore  business 
of  life. 

While- we.  admit  the  necessity  which  compels  the 
largest  portion  of  society  to  prefer  public  seminaries 
of  education,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  caution  parents 
against  expecting  that  the  moral  charactjBr,  the  under* 
standiiigs,  or  the  tempers  of  their  children,  should  be 
improved  at  large  schools  ;  there  the  learned  languages, 
we  acknowledge,  are  successfully  taught.  Many  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  assertion,  that  public  education  is 
the  least  troublesome ;  that  a  boy  once^sent  to  school  is 
settled  for  several  years  of  life,  and  will  require  only 
short  returns  of  parental  care  twice  a  year,  at  the  holy, 
days.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  think 
in  this  manner  should  have,  paid  any  anxious,  or  at  least 
any  Judicious  attention,  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, previous  to  sending  them  to  school.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  should  be  very  aolicitous  about  the 
commencement  of  an  education  which  they  never 
meant  to  finish :  they  ¥f0uld  think  that  what  could  be 
done  during  the  first  few  years  of  life,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  that  children  from  four  to  seven  years  old  are 
too  young  to  be  taught;  and  that  a  school  would 
speedily  supply  all  deficiencies,  and  correct  all  those 
faults  which  begin  at  that  age  to  be  troublesome  at 
home.  Thus  to  a  public  school,  as  to  a  general  in- 
firmary for  mental  disease,  all  desperate  subjects  are 
sent,  as  the  last  resource.  They  take  with  them  the  . 
contagion*  of  their  vices,  which  quickly  runs  through 
the  whole  tribe  of  their  companions,  especially  among 
those  who  happen  to  be  nearly  of  their  own  age,  whose 
sympathy  peculiarly  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  in- 
fection. We  are  often  told,  that  as  young  people  have 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  each  other,  they  will  learn 
most  effectually  from  each  other's  example.  They  do 
learn  quickly  from  example,  and  this  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  public  school :  a  danger  which  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  incidental ;  a  danger  against  which  no  school- 
master can  possibly  guard,  but  which  parents  can,  by 
the  previous  education  of  the  pupils,  prevent.  Boys 
are  led,  driven,  or  carried  to  school';  and  in  a  school- 
room they  first  meet  with  those  who  are  to  be  their^ 
fellow-prisoners.  They  do  not  come  with  fresh,*  un- 
{Nrejudiced  minds,  to  commence  their  course  of  social 
education ;  they  bring  with  them  all  the  ideas^and  habits 
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^hich  they  have  already  learned  at  their  respective 
homes.  It  is  highly  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  all 
.  these  habits  should  be  reformed  by  a  public  preceptor. 
If  he  ^had  patience,  haw  could  he  have  tiaie  for  such  aa 
undertaking!  Those  who  have  never  attempted  to 
break  a  pupil  of  any  one  bad  habit,  have  na  idea  of  the 
degree  of  patience  requisite  to  succets.  We  once 
heard  an  officer  of  dragoons  assert*  that  he  would  rather 
break  twenty  horses  of  their- bad  habits,  than  one  man 
of  his.  The  proportionate  difficulty  of  teaching  bays 
may  be  easily  calculated. 

It  is  isometimes  asserted,  that  the  ooyelty  of  a  school 
life, and  the  change  of  situation  alter  the  habits,  and  form 
in  boys  a  new  character.  Habits  of  eight  or  nine  years 
standing  cannot  be  instantaneously,  perhapa^can  nev^ 
be,  radically  destroyed:  they  will  mix  themselves  im- 
percc»ptibly  with  the  new  ideas  which  are  ]^nted  in 
their  minds ;  and  thou^  these  may  strike  the  eye  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  others,  which  have 
taken  a  strong  rqot,  will  not  easily  be  dispossessed  of 
the  soil.  In  this  new  character,  as  it  is  called^  there  will, 
to  a  discerning  eye,  appear  a  strong  mixture  of  the  old 
disposition.  The  boy  who  at  home  lived  with  his  father's 
servants,  and  was  never  taught  to  love  any  species  of 
literature,  will  not  acquire  a  taste  for  it  at  school, 
merely  by  being  compelled  to  learn  his  lessons ;  the 
boy  who  at  home  was  suffered  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of 
a  family,  will,  it  .is  true,  be  forced  to  submit  to  superior 
strength  or  superior  numbers  at  school;*  but  does  it 
improve  the  temper  to  practise  alternately  the  habits  of 
a  tyrant  and  a  slave !  The  lesson  which  experience 
usually  teachea  to  the  temper  of  a  schoolboy,  is,  that 
strength,  and  power,  and  cunning,  will  inevitably  govern 
in  society :  as  to  reason,  it  ia  out  of  the.  question ;  it 
would,  be  hissed  or  laughed  out  of  the  company.  With 
respect  to  social  virtues,  they  are  commonly  among 
schoolboys  so  much  mixed  with  party  spirit,  that  they 
mislead  eveii  the  beat  dispositions.  A  boy  at  home, 
whose  pleasures  are  all  immediately  connected  with 
the  idea  of  self,  will  not  feel  a  sudden  enlargement  of 
mind  from  entering  a  public  school.  He  will,  [irebably, 
{Nreserve  his  selfish  character  in  his  new  society ;  or, 

*  See  Bame's  Essay  on  Public  and  Private  £dacationl..  Man. 
cheater  Society. 
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even  suppose  he  catches  that  of  his  companions,  the 
progress  is  not  great,  in  moral  education,  from  selfish* 
ness  to  spirit  of  party:  the  one  is  a  despicable,  the 
other  a  dangerous,  principle  of  action.  It  has  been.oh- 
served,  that  what  we  are  when  we  are  twenty,  depends 
dn  what  we  were  when  we  were  ten  years  old.  What 
a  young  man  is  at  college,  depends  upon  what  he  was  at 
school ;  and  what  he  is  at  school,  depends  upon  what  he 
was  before  he  went  to  school.  In  his  father's  house, 
the  first  important  lessons,  those  which  decide  his  fbture 
abilities  and  character,  must  1)e  learned.  We  have  re- 
peated this  idea,  and  placed  it  in  different  points  of  view, 
in  hopes  that  it  will  catch  and -fix  the  attention.  Sup]x>8e 
that  parents  educated  their  children  weH  for  the  first  eight 
or  nine  years  of  their  lives,  and  then  sent  them  ail  to 
public  seminaries ;  what  a  difference  this  must  imme- 
diately make  in  public  education:  the  boys  would  be 
disposed  to  improve  themselves  with  all  the  ardour 
which  the  most  sanguine  preceptor  would  desiit©^;  their 
tutors  would  find  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  unlearned ; 
no  habits  of  idleness  to  conquer  ;  no  perverse  stupidity 
would  provoke  them^  no  capricious  contempt  of  applica-' 
tion  would  appear  in  pupils  of  the  quickest  atHlities. 
The  moral  education  could  then  be  made  a  part  of.  the 
preceptor's  care,  with  some  hopes  of  success ;  the  pupils 
wolild  all  have  learned  the  first  necessary  moral  princi- 
ples and  habits;  they  would,  consequently,  be  all, fit 
companions  for  each  other ;  in  each  other's  society 
they  would  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  by  which  they  had  been  governed 
all  their  lives ;  they  would  not  have  any  new  character 
to  learn ;  they  would  improve,  by  mixing  with  numbens, 
the  social  virtues,  without  learning  party  spirit;  and 
though  they  would  love  their  companions,  they  would 
not,  therefore,  combine  together  to  treat  their  instructers 
as  pedagogues  and  tyrants.  This  may  be  thought  an 
Utopian  idea  of  a  school ;  indeed  it  is  very  improbable, 
that  out  of  the  numbers  of  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  large  schools,  many  should  suddenly  be  much 
moved  by  any  thing  that  we  can  say,  to  persuade  them 
to  take  serious  th)uble  in  their  previous  instruction^ 
But  much  may  be  effected  by  gradual  attempts.  Ten 
well-educated  boys,  sent  to  a  public, seminary  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old,  would,  probably,  far  surpass  their  com- 
petitors in  every  respect;  they^ould  inspire  others 
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with  so  much  emulation,  would  do  their  parents  and 
preceptors  so  much  credit,  that  numbers  would  eagerly 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  superiority ;  and  these 
boys  would»  perhaps^  do  move  good  by  their  example^ 
than  by  their  actual  acquirements.  We  do  not  mean 
to  promise^  that  a  boy  judiciously  educated  shall  appear 
at  ten  years  old  a  prodigy  of  learning;  far  from  it :  we 
should  not  even  estimate  his  capacity,  or  the  chain  of 
his  future  progress,  by  the  quantity  of  knowledge  stored 
in  his  memory,  by  the  number  of  Latin  lines  he  has  got 
by  rote,  bv  his  expertness  in  repeating  the  rules  of  his 
granunar,  by  his  pointing  out  a  number  of  places  readily 
in  a  map,  or  even  by  his  knowing  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  all  the  capital  cities  in  Europe ;  these  are  all 
useful  articleis  of  knowledge  ;  but  they  aie  not^he  test 
of  a  good  education.  We  should  rather,  if  we  were  to 
examine  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  for  the  credit  of  his 
parents,  produce  proofs  of  his  being  able  to  reason  accu- 
rately, of  his  quickness  in  invention,,  of  his  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  application,  of  his  having  learned  to  general- 
ize his  ideas,  and  to  apply  his  observations  and  his  prin- 
ciples :  if  we  found  that  he  had  learned  all,  or  any  of 
these  things,  we  should  be  in  little  pain  about  grammar^ 
or  geography,  or  even  Latin ;  we  should  be  tolerably 
certain  that  he  would  not  long  remain  deficient  in  any 
of  the^e ;  we  should  know  that  he  would  overtake  and 
surpass  a  competitor  who  had  only  been  technically 
taught,  as  certainly  as  the  giant  would  overtake  the 
panting  dwarf,  who  might  have  many  miles  the  start  of 
him  in  the  race.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  boy 
should  not  be  taught  the  principles  of  grammar,  and 
some  knowledge  of  geography,,  at  the  same  time  that 
bis  understan(Sng  is  cultivated  in  the  most  enlarged 
manner:  these  objects  are  opt  incompatible;  and  we 
particularly  recommend  it  to  parents  icAo  intend  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  early  to  give  them  confidence  in 
themselves,  by  securing  the  rudiments  of  literary  educa- 
tion ;  otherwise  their  pupils,  with  a  real  superiority  of 
understanding,  may  feel  depressed,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  despised,  when  they  mix  at  a  public  school  with 
numbers  who  will  estimate  their  abilities  merely  by 
their  proficiency -in  particular  studies. 
,  Mr.  Frend,*  in  recommending  the  study  of  arithmetic 

*  See  Mr.  Frend'a  Principles  of  AlgeJinsBu 
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for  young  people,  has  very  densiblf  remarked,  that  boys 
bred  up  ia  public  schools  are  apt  to  compare  themselves 
with  each  other  merely  as  classical  scholars ;  and,  when 
they  afterward  go  into  the  world  excellent  Greek  and 
Latm  scholars,  are  much  astonished  to  perceive,  that 
many  of  the  companions  whom  they  had  undervalued 
at  school,  get  before  them  when  tliey  come  to  actual 
business  and  to  actual  life.  Many,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  classical  studies^  have  neglected  all  other  knowl- 
edge, especially  that  of  arithmetic,  that  useful,  essential 
branch  of  knowledge,  without  which  neither  the  abstract 
sciences  nor  practical  arts  can  be  taught.  The  pre- 
cision which  the  habit  of  applying  the  comfnon  rules  of 
arithmetic  gives  to  the  understanding,  is  highly  advan- 
tageous, particularly  to  young  people  of  vivacity,  or,  as 
others  would  Say,  of  genius:  The  influence  which  the 
habit  of  estimating  has  upon  that  part  of  the  moral  char- 
acter called  prudence,  is  of  material  consequence.  We 
shall  farther  explain  upon  this  subject,  when  we  speak 
of  the  means  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  reasoning  to 
children ;  we  only  mention  the  general  ideas  -here,  to 
induce  ihteltigent  parents  to  attend  early  to  these  par- 
ticulars. If  they  mean  to  send  their  children  to  public 
classical  schools,  it  must  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
teach  them  early  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  to  give 
them  the  habit  of  applying  their  knowledge  in  the  com- 
mon business  of  life.  We  forbear  to  enumerate  othet 
useful  things,  which  might  easily  be  taught  to  young 
people  before  they  leave  home,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  terrify  with  the  apprehension,  that  a  perplexing 
variety  of  things  are  to  be  taught.  One  thing  well 
taught,  is  better  than  a  hundred  taught  imperfectly. 

The  effect  of  the  pains  which  are  taken  in  the  first 
nine  or  ten  years  of  a  child's  Jife,  may  not  be  apparent 
immediately  to  the  view,  but  it  will  gradually  become 
visible.  To  careless  observers,  two  boys  of  nine  years 
old,  who  have  been  very  differently  educated,  may  ap- 
pear nearly  alike  in  abilities,  in  temper,  and  in  the  prom- 
ise of  future  character.  Send  them  both  to  a  large  pub- 
lic school,  let  them  be  placed  in  the  same  new  situation, 
and  exposed  to  the  same  trials,  the  difference  will  then 
appear :  the  difference  in  a  few  years'  will  be  such  as  to 
strike  every  eye,  and  people  will  wonder  what  can  have 
produced,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  an  amazing  change. 
In  the  Hindoo  art  of  dying,  the  same  liquors  communi- 
Q3 
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cate  different  colours  to  particular  spots,  according  to 
the  several  bases  previously  applied :  to  the  ignorant 
eye,  no  difference  is  discernible  in  the  ground,  nor  can 
the  design  be  distinctly  traced  till  the  air,  and  light,  and 
open  exposure,  bring  out  the  bright  and  permanent  col- 
ours to  the  wondering  eye  of  the  spectator. 

Besides  bestowing  some  attention  upon  early  educa- 
tion, parents  who  send  their  children  to  school  may 
much  assist  the  public  preceptor,  by  Judicious  conduct 
towards  children  during  the  portion  of  the  year  which  is 
usually  spent  at  home.^  Mistaken  parental  fondness 
delights  to  make  the  period  of  time  which  children 
spend  at  home,  as  striking  a  contrast  as -possible  with 
that  which  they  pass  at  school.  The  holydays  are  made 
a  jubilee,  or,  rather,  resemble  the  Saturnalia.  Even  if  pa- 
rents do  not  wish  to  represent  a  schoolmaster  aaa  tyrant, 
they  are  by  no  means  displeased  to  observe  that  he  is 
not  the  friend  or  favourite  of  their  children.  They  put 
themselves  in  mean  competition  with  him  for  their  affec- 
tion,"instead  of  co-operating  with. him  in  all  his  views 
Idr  their  advantage.  How  i9  it  possible  that  any  master 
can  long  retain  the  wish  or  the  hope  of  succeeding  in 
any  plan  of  education,  if  he  perceives  that  his  pupils  are 
bujt  partially  under  his  government ;  if  his  influence  over 
their  minds  be  counteracted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
superior  influence  of  their  parents  ?-^an  influence  which 
he  must  not  wish  to  destroy.  To  him  is  left  the  power 
to  punish,  it  is  true ;  but  parents  reserve  to  themselves 
the  privilege  to  reward.  .The  ancients  did  not  suppose 
that  even  Jupiter  could  govern  the  world  without  the 
command  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Upon  the  vases  near 
his  throne«  depended  his  influence  over  mankind.' 

And  what  are  these  holyday  delights  1 — and  in  what 
consist  paternal  rewards  ?  In  dissipation  and  idleness. 
With  th^9e  are  consequently  associated  the  idea  of  hap- 
piness and  the  name  of  pleasure ;  the'  name  is  often 
sufficient,  without  the  reality.  During  the  vacation, 
children  have  a  glimpse  of  what  is  called  the  world;  and 
then  are  sent  back  to  their  prison  with  head9  full  of  vis- 
ions of  liberty,  and  with  a  second-sight  of  the  blessed 
lives  which  they  are  to  lead  when  they  have  left  school 
for  ever.  What  man  of  sense  who  has  studied  the  hu* 
man  mind,  who  knows  that  the  success  of  any  plaBX>f 

*  See  Williams's  Lectures  t>n  Education. 
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^ucation  must  depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  every 
person  and  every  circumstance,  for  years  together,  to 
the  same  point,  would  undertake  any  thing  more  than 
the  partial  instruction  of  pupils,  whose  leading  associa- 
tions and  habits  must  be  perpetually  broken  1  When  the 
work  of  school  ia  undone  during  the  holydays,  what  hand 
could  have  the  patience  perpetually  to  repair  the  web  % 

During  the  vacations  spent  at  home,  children  may  be 
made  extremely  happy  in  the  society  and  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  friends, — but  they  need  not  be  taught  that 
idleness  is  pleasure :  on  the  contrary,  occupation  should, 
by  all  possible  methods,  be  rendered  agreeable  to  them ; 
their  school  acquisitions,  their  knowledge  and  taste, 
should  be  drawn  out  in  conversation,  and  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  value  of  what  they  have  been  taught ; 
by  these  means  there  would  be  some  connexion,  some 
unity  of  design,  preserved  in  their  education.  Their 
schoolmasters  and  tutors  should  never  become  the 
theme  of  insipid  ridicule ;  nor  should  parents  ever  put 
their  influence  in  competition  with  that  of  a  preceptor : 
oa  the  contrary,  his  pupils  should  uniformly  perceive, 
that  frorn  his  authority  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the 
superior  power  of  reason,  which  should  be  the  avowed 
arbiter  to  whioh  all  should  be  submitted. 

Some  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  that  mixed  society 
at  schools  of  which  we  have  complained,  may  be  coun* 
teracted  by  the  judicious  conduct  of  parents  during  the 
time  which  children  spend  at  home..  A  better  view  of 
society,  more  enlarged  ideas  of  friendship  and  of  justice, 
QQ^ay  be  given  to  young  people,  and  the  vile  principle 
of  party  spirit  may  be  treated  with  just  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Some  standard,  some  rules  may  be  taught  to 
them,  by  which  they  ma^'-  judge  of  character  independ- 
ently of  prejudice  or  childish  prepossession^ 

"  I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell ;    / 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell 
But  this  I  know  fall  well, 
I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell" — 

is  an  exact  specimen  of  the  usual  niode  of  reasoning, 
of  the  usual  method  in  which  an  ill-educated  schoolboy 
expresses  hisiBpinion  and  feelings  about  all  persons  and 
all  things.  "The  reason  why"  should  always  be  in- 
quired whenever  children  express  preference  or  aversion. 
To  connect  the  idea  of  childhood  with  that  of  inferi- 
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ty  and  contempt,  is  unjust  and  impolitic ;  it  should 
not  be  made  a  reproach  to  youngs  people  to  be  young, 
nor  should  it  be  pointed  out  to  them,  that  when  they  are 
Bom^  years  older  they  will  be  more  respected ;  the  de- 
gree of  respect  which  they  really  conHnand,  whether  in 
youth  or  age,  will  depend  upon  their  own  conduct,  thehr 
knowledge,  and  their  powers  of  being  useful  and  agree- 
able to  others.  If  they  are  convinced  of  tins,  children 
will  not  at  eight  years  old  long  to  be  fifteen,  or  at  fifteen 
to  be  one-aikl-twenty ;  proper  subordination  would  be 
preserved,  and  the  scale  of  happiness  would  not  have  a 
forced  and  false  connexion  with  that  of  age.  If  parents 
did  hot  at  first  excite  foolish  wishes  in  the  minds  of  their 
children,  and  then  imprudently  promise  that  theto  wishes 
shall  be  grati^ed  at  certain  periods  of  their  existence, 
children  would  not  foe  impatient  tp  pass  over  the  years 
of  childhood ;  those  years  which  idle  boys  wish  to  pass 
over  as  auickly  as  possible,  men  without  occupation  re- 
gret as  tne  happiest  of  their  existence.  To  a  child  who 
has  been  promised  that  he  shall  put  on  manly  apparel 
on  his  next  inrthday,  the  pace  ojf  time  is  slow  and 
heavy  until  that  happy  era  arrive..  Fix  the  day  when  a 
boy  shall  leave  school,  and  he  wishes  instantly  to  mount 
the  chariot,  and  lash  the  horises  of  the  sun.  Nor  when 
he  enters  the  world,  will  his  restless  spirit  be  satisfied ; 
the  first  step  gained,  he  looks  anxiously  forward  to  the 
height  of  manly  elevation, 

"  And  the  briak  minor  pants  for  twenty-one.** 

These  juvenile  anticipations  diminish  the  real  happi- 
ness of  life;  those  who  are  in  continual  expectation, 
never  enjoy  the  present;  the  habit  of  expectation  is 
dangerous  to  the  mind— it  suspends  all  industry,  all  vol- 
untary exertion.  Young  men  who  early  acquire  this 
habit,  find  existence  insipid  to  them  without  the  imme- 
diate stimuli  of  hope  and  fear :  no  matter  what  the  object 
is,  they  must  have  something  to  sigh  for  ;  a  curricle,  a 
cockade,  or  an  opera-dancer. 

Much  may  be  done  by  education  to  prevent  this  boy- 
ish restlessness.  Parents  should  refrain  from  those  im- 
prudent promises  andshght  innuendoesSvhich  the  youth- 
ful imagination  always  misunderstands  and.  exaggerates. 
Never  let  the  moment  in  which  a  young  man  quits  a . 
seminary  of  education,  be  represented  as  a  moment  in 
which  all  instruction,  labour,  and  restraints  cease.    The 
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idea  that  be  must  restrain  and  instruct  himself,  that  he 
must  complete  his  own  education,  shduld  be  excited  in 
a  young  man's  mind ;  nor  should  he  be  suffered  to  ima- 
gine that  his  education  is  finished,  because  he  has  at- 
tained to  some  given  age. 

When  a  common  schoolboy  bids  adieu  to  that  school 
w;hich  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  a  prison,  he  ex- 
ults in  his  escape  from  books  and  masters,  and  from  all 
the  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  to  which  he  ima- 
gines that  it  is  the  peculiar  disgrace  and  misery  of  child- 
^  hood  to  be  condemned.  He  is  impatient  to  be  thought 
a  man,  but  his  ideas  of  the  manly  character  are  errone- 
ous—consequently his  ambition  will  only  mislead  him. 
From  his  companions  while  at  school,  from  his  father's 
acquaintance  and  his  father's  servants,  with  whom  he 
has  been  suffered  to  consort  during  the  vacations,  he 
has  collected  imperfect  notions  of  life^  fashion,  and  so- 
ciety. These  do  not  mix  well  in  his  mind  with  the  ex- 
amples and  precepts  of  Greek  and  Roman  virtue:  a 
temporary  enthusiasm  may  have  been  kindled  in  his 
soul  by  the  eloquence  of  antiquity;  but,  for  want  of 
sympathy,  this  enthusiasm  necessarily  dies  away.  His 
heroes  are  not  the  heroes  of  the  present  times ;  the 
maxims  of  his  sages  are  not  easily  introduced  into  the 
conversation  of  the  day.  \  At  the  tea-table  he  now  sel- 
dom hears  even  the  name'of  Plato ;  and  he  often  blushes 
for  not  knowing  a  line  from  a  popular  English  poet,  while 
he  could  repeat  a  cento  from  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Homer ; 
or  an  antistrophe  from  ^schylus  or  Euripides.  He 
feels  ashamed  to  produce  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired, 
because  he  has  not  learned  sufficient  address  to  produce 
it  without  pedantry.  On  his  entrance  into  the  world, 
there  remains  in  his  mind  no  grateful,  no  affectionate, 
no  respectful  remembrance  of  those  under  whose  care 
he  has  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life.  He  has  es- 
caped from  the  restraints  imposed  by  his  schoolmaster, 
and  the  connexion  is  dissolved  for  ever. 

But  when  a  son  separates  from  his  father,  if  he  h^s 
been  well  educated,  he  wishes  to  continue  his  own  edu- 
cation: the  course  of  his  ideas  is  not  suddenly  broken ; 
what  he  has  been,  joins  immediately  with  what  he  is  to 
be ;  his  knowledge  applies  to  real  life — it  is  such  as  he 
can  use  in  all  companies ;  there  is  no  sudden  metamor- 
phosis in  any  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition ;  the  boy  and 
man  are  the  same  individual.  Pleasure  will  not  influ< 
39 
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ence  him  merely  by  her  name,  or  by  the  contrast  of  her 
appearance  with  the  rigid  discipline  of  scholastic  learn* 
ing ;  he  will  feel  the  difference  between  pleasure  and 
happiness,  and  his  early  taste  for. domestic  life  will  re- 
main or  return  upon  his  mind.  His  old  precepts  and 
new  motives  are  not  at  war  with  each  other ;  his  expe- 
rience will  confirm  his  education,  and  external  circum- 
stances will  call  forth  his  latent  virtues.  Wheifhe  looks 
back,  he  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  his  knowledge ; 
when  he  looks  forward,  it  is  with  the  delightful  hope  of 
progressive  improvement.  A  desire  in  some  degree  to 
repay  the  care,  to  deserve  the  esteem,  to  fulfil  the  ani- 
mating prophecies,  or  to  justify  the  fond  hopes  of  the 
parent  who  has  watched  over  his  education,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  motives  to  an  ingenuous  young  man ;  it  is 
an  incentive  to  exertion  in  every  honourable  pursuit.  A 
son  who  has  been  judiciously  and  kindly  educated,  will 
feel  the  value  of  his  father^s  friendship.  The  percep- 
tion that  no  man  can  be  more  entirely  interested  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  him,  the  idea  that  no  one  more . 
than  his  father  can^  share  in  his  glory  or  in  his  disgrace, 
will  presa  upon  his  heart,  will  rest  upon  his  understand- 
ing. Upon  these  ideas,  upon  this  common  family  inter- 
est, the  real  strength  of  the  connexion  between  a  father 
and  his  son  depends.  No  public  preceptor  can  have  the 
same  advantages;  his  connexion  with  his  p^pil  is  not 
necessarily  formed  to  last. 

After  havinff  spoken  with  freedoms  but  we  hope  with 
moderation,  of  public  schools,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  asked 
our  opinion  of  universities.  Are  universities  tb^  most 
splendid  repositories  of  learning  ?  We  are  not  afraid  to 
declare  an  opinion  in  the  negative.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  has  stated  some  objections  to  them*  we 
think,  with  unanswerable  force  of  reasoning.  We  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  destroy  what  we  do  not  entirely 
approve.  Far  be  that  insanity  from  our  minds  which 
would,  like  Orlando,  tear  up  the  academic  groves ;  the 
madness  o(  innovation  is  as  destructive. as  the  bigotry 
of  ancient  establishments.  The  learning  and  the  views 
of  the  rising  century  must  have  different  objects  from 
those  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Alfred,  Bal- 
sham,  or  Wolsey ;  and,  without  depreciating  or  de- 
stroying the  magnificence  or  establishments  of  univer- 
sities, may  not  their  institutions  be  improved  %  May 
not  their  splendid  halls  echo  with  other  sounda  than  the 
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ezidoded  metaphysics  of  the  schools!  And  may  not 
other  learning  be  as  much  rewarded  and  esteemed  as 
pore  latinity  / 

We  must  here  distinctly  point  out,  that  young  men 
designed  for  the  army  or  the  navy,  should  not  be  edu- 
cated in  private  families.  The  domestic  habits,  the 
learned  leisure  of  private  education,  are  unsuited  to 
them ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  waste  many  years  in  teach- 
ing them  the  elegances  of  classic  literature,  which  can 
probably  be  of  no  essential  use  to  them ;  it  would  be 
cruel  to  give  them  a  nice  and  refined  choice  of  right  and 
wrong,  when  it  will  be  their  professional  duty  to  act 
under  the  command  of  others ;  when  implicit,  prompt, 
unquestioning  obedience,  must  be  their  first  military  vir- 
tue. Military  acadejoiies,  where  the  sciences  practically 
essential  to  the  professions  are  taught,  must  be  the  best 
situations  for  all  young  sailors  and  soldiers;  strict  in- 
stitution is  the  best  education  for  them.  We  do  not 
here  inquire  how  far  these  professions  are  necessary  in 
society  ;;it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
ropean^ cultivation,  soldiers  and  sailors  are  indispensa- 
ble to  every  nation.  We  hope,  however,  that  a  taste 
for  peace  may,  at  some  future  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world*  succeed  to  the  passion  for  military  glory ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  may  safely  recommend  it  to 
parents,  never  to  trust  a  young  man  designed  for  a  sol- 
dier to  the  care  of  a  philosopher,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  find  one  who.  would  undertake  the  charge. 

We  hope  that  we  have  shown  ourselves-  the  friends 
of  the  public  preceptor,  that  we  have  pointed  out  the 
practicable  means  of  improving  public  institutions,  by 
parental  care  and  parental  co-operation.  But,  until  such 
a  meliorating  plan  shall  actually  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  assert,  that  even  when  the 
abilities  of  the  parent  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  public 
preceptor^  the  means  of  ensuring  success  preponderate 
m  favour  of  private  education.  A  father  who  has  time, 
talents,  and  temper,  to  educate  his  family,  is  certainly 
.  the  best  possible  preceptor ;  and  his  reward  will  be  the 
highest  degree  of  domestic  felicity.  If,  from  his  situa- 
tion, he  is  obliged  to  forego  this  reward,  he  may  select 
some  man  of  Lterature,  sense,  and  integrity,  to  whom 
he  can  confide  his  children.  •  Opulent  families  should 
not  think  any  reward  too  munificent  for  such  a  private 
preceptor.    £ven  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  is 
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prudent  to  calculate  how  many  thousands  lavished  on 
the  tnrf,  or  lost  at  the  gaming-table,  might  have  been 
saved  to  the  heirs  of  noble  and  wealthy  families  by  a 
judicious  education. 


CHAPTteR  XX., 

ON   FEMALE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  MASTERS,  AND  OOYERNESSES* 

Some  years  ago,  an  opera-dancer  at  Lyons,  Whose 
charms  were  upon  the  wane,  applied  to  an  £nglish  gen- 
tleman for  a  recommendation  to  some  of  his  frien&in 
England,  as  a  governess  for  young  ladies.  *'  Do  you 
doubt,''  said  the  lady  (observing  that  the  gentleman  was 
somewhat  confounded  by  the  easy  assurance  of  her  re- 
quest), **  do  you  doubt  my  capability  ?  Do  I  not  speak 
good  Parisian  French  ?  Have  I  any  provincial  accent  % 
I  will  undertake  to  teach  the  language  grammatically. 
And  for  music  and  dancing,  without  vanity,  may  I  not 
pretend  to  teach  them  to  any  young  person  T*  The 
lady^s  excellence  in  all  these  particmars  was  unques- 
tionable. She  was  beyond  dispute  a  highly  accom- 
plished woman.  Pressed  by  her  forcible  interrogator 
ries,the  gentleman  was  compelled  to  hint,  that  an  Eng- 
lish mother  of  a  family  might  be  inconveniently  inquisi- 
tive about  the  private  history  of  a  person  who  was  to 
educate  her  daughters.  *'  Oh,^'  Said  the  lady,  "  I  can 
change  my  name,  and,  at  my  age,  nobody  will  make 
farther  inquiries.*' 

Before  we  can  determine  how  far  this  lady's  preten- 
sions  were  ill-founded,  and  before  we  can  exactly  de- 
cide what  qualifications  are  most  desirable  in  a  govern* 
ess,  we  must  form  some  estimate  of  the  positive  and 
relative  value  of  what  are  called  accomplishments. 

We  are  not  going  to  attack  any  of  them  with  cynical 
asperity,  or  with  the  ambition  to  establish  any  new  dog- 
matical tenets  in  the  place  of  old  received  opinions.  It 
can,  however,  do  no  harm  to  discuss  this  important  sub» 
ject  with  proper  reverence  and  humility.  Without 
alarming  those  mothers  who  declare  themselves  above 
all  things  anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  their  daugh* 
ters  in  every  fashionable  accomplishment,  it  may  bo 
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innocently  asked^  what  price  such  mothers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  these  advantages.  Any  price  within  the  limits 
Of  our  fortune !  they  will  probably  exclaim. 

There  are  other  standards  by  which  we  can  measure 
the  value  of  objects,  as  well  as  by  mdney.  ^Fond 
mother,  would  you,  if  it  were  in  your  power,  accept  of 
an  opera-dancer  for  your  daughter's  governess,  upon 
condition  that  you  should. live  to  see  that  daughter 
dance  the  best  minuet  at  a  birthnight  ball  V 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  replies  \he  mother.  "  Do  you 
think  I  would  hazard  my  daughter's  innocence  and  repu- 
tation, for  the  ,sat:e  of  seeing  her  dance  a  good  minuet  1 
Shocking !  Absurd !  What  can  you  mean  by  soeh  an 
outrageous  question  ^^  ' 

*^  To  fix  your  attention.  Where  the  mind  has  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained  its  wishes,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to 
consider  extremes ;  by  determining  what  price  you  will 
not  pay,  we  shall  at  length  ascertain  the  value  which 
yon  set  upob  the  object.  Reputation  and  innocence, 
you  say,  you  will  not,  upon  any  account,  hazard.  But 
would -you  copsent  that  your  daug^htar  should^  by  uni- 
versal acdamation,  be  proclaimed  the  most  accom- 
plished woman  in  Europe,  upon  the  simple,  condition 
that  she  should  pass  her  days  m  a  nunnery  ?" 

''I  should  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  condition; 
domestic  happiness  I  ought  certainly- to  prefer  to  public 
admiration  for  my  daughter.  Her  accomplishments 
would  be  of  little  use  to  her,  if  she  were  to  be  shut  up 
from  the  world :  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  them  in  a 
nunnery  V 

*'  I  will  say  no  more  about  the  nunnery.  But  would 
not  you,  as  a  good  mother,  consent  to  have  your  daugh- 
ter turned  into  an  automaton  for  eight  hours  in  every 
day  for  fifteen  years,  for  the  promise  of  hearing  hec^  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  pronounced  the  first  private  per- 
former at  the  most  fashionable  and  most  crowded  con- 
cert in  London  V 

^  Eight  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  years  are  too  much. 
No  one  need  practise  so  much  to  become  the  first  per- 
former in  England." 

**  That  is  another  question.  You  have  not  told  me 
whether  you  would  sacrifice  so  much  of  your  daughter's 
existence  for  such  an  object,  supposing  that  you  could 
obtain  it  at  no  other  price."  .  - 

,  "^  For  one  concert  1"  says  the  hesitating  mother ;  ^*  1 
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think'  it  woald  be  too  high  a  price.  Yet  I  would  give 
any  thing  to  have^my  daughter  play  better  than  any  pne 
in  England.  What  a  distinction !  She  would  be  imme- 
diately taken  notice  of  in  all  companies !  She  might 
get  into  the  first  circles-in  London !  She  would  want 
neither  beauty  nor  fortune  to  recommend  her!  She 
would  be  a  match  for  any  man  who  has  any  taste  for 
music!  And  music  is  universally  admired,  even  by 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  no  taste  for  it. 
Besides,  it  is  such  an  elegant  accomplishment  in  itself! 
Such  a  constant  source  of  imiocent  amusemeut !  Put- 
ting every  thing  else  out  of  the  question,  I  should  wish 
my  daughter  to  have  every  possible  accomplishment, 
because  accomplishments  are  such  charming  resources 
for  young  women ;  they  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way ; 
thev  make  a  vast  deal  of  their  idle  time. pass  so  pleas- 
antiy  to  themselv^.and  others;  this  is  my  e^tef  reason 
for  uking  them^ 

Here  are  so  many  reasons  brqught,  together  at  once, 
along  with  the  chief  reason,  that  they  are  altogether 
unanswerable:  we  must  separate,  class,  and  consider 
them  one  at  a  time.  Accomplishments,  it  seems,  are 
valuable,  as  being  the  objects  of  uQiversal  admiration. 
Some  accomplishments  have  another  species  of  valiie, 
as  they  are  tickets  of  admissioji  to  fashionable  com- 
pany.  Accomplishments  have  another,  and  a  higher 
species  of  value,  as  they  are  supposed  to  im^rease  a 
young  lady's' chance  of  a  prixeinthe  matrimoiiial  lot- 
tery. Accomplishments  have  also  a  value  as  resources 
against  eauui,  as  they  afford  continual  amusement  and 
innocent  occupation.  This  is  ostensibly  their  chief 
praise  ;  it  deserves  to  be  considered  with  respect. 
False  -and  odious  must  be  that  philosophy  which  would 
destroy  any  one  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  our. exist- 
ence. No  reward  was  thought  too  high  for  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  pleasure ;  no  punishment  would  be  thought 
too  severe  for  those  who  would  destroy  hn  old  one. 
Women  are  peculiarly  restrained  in  their  situation  and 
in  their  employments,  by  the  customs  of  society:  to 
diminish  the  number  of  these  employments,  therefore, 
would  be  cruel ;  they  should  rather  be  encouraged,  by 
all  means,  to  cultivate. those  tastes  which  can  attach 
them  to  their  home,  and  which  can  preserve  them  from 
the  miseries  of  dissipation.  Every  sedentary  occupa- 
tion must  be  valuable  to  those  who  are  to  lead  sedentary 
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IWes ;  and  every  art,  however  trifling  in  itself,  which 
tends  to  enliven  and  embellish  domestic  life,  must  he 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  female  sex^but  to  society 
in  general.  As  far  as  accomplishments  can  contribote 
to  all  or  any  of  these  excellent  purposes,  they  must  be 
just  objects  of  attention  in  early  education. 

'  A  number  of  experiments  have  already  been  tried ; 
let  us  examfne  the  result.  Out  of  the  prodigious  num* 
ber  of  young  women  who  learn  music  and  drawing,  for 
instance,  how  many  are  there,  who,  after  Ihey  becoMO 
mistresses  of  their  own  time,  and  aftw  they  hate  the 
choice  of  their  own  amusements,  continue  to  practise 
these  aecomphshments  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  oceapa- 
tion  1  As  soon  as  a  young  lady  is  married,  does  ghe 
not  frequently  discover  that  **  she  really  has  not  ieisure 
to  cultivate  talents  which  take  up  so  much  time!'*  Doea 
she  not  complain  of  the  labour  of  practising  four  or  ^e 
hours  a  day  to  keep  up  her  mueieal  character  ?  What 
motive  has  she  for  perseverance  ?  She  is,  perhaps,  aU 
ready  tired  of  playing  to  all  her  acquaintance.  She 
may  ^really  take  pleasure  in  hearing  good  music;  but 
her  own  performance  will  not  then  please  her  ear  so 
much  as  that  of  many  others.  She  wiH  prefor  the  more 
indolent  pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  music,  that  can  be 
heard  for  money  at  public  concerts;  She  will  then  of 
course  leave  off  playing,  but  continue  very  fond  of  music. 
How  often  is  the  labour  of  years  thus  lost  for  ever ! 

-Those  who  have  excelled  in  drawing  do  not  appear 
to  abandon  the  occupation  so  suddenly  ;  it  does  not  de-* 
mand  such  an  inordinate  quantity  of  time  to  keep  up 
the  talent ;  the  exertion  of  the  imitative  powers  with 
apparent  success,  is  agreeable ;  the  employment  is  pro-^ 
gressive,  and  therefore  the  mind  is  carried  on  to  com-r 
plete  what  has  been  begun.  Independently  of  all  ap* 
plause  which  may  be  expected  for  the  performance, 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  going  on  with  the  work.  But 
setting  aside  enthusiasm  and  habit,  the  probability  that 
any  sensible  persons  will  continue  to  pursue  a  given 
einployment,  must  depei;id,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
their  own  conviction  of  its  utihty,  or  of  its  being  agree- 
able to  those  whom  they  wish  to  please.  The  pleasure 
which  a  lady's  friends  receive  from  her  drawings,  arises 
chiefly  Arom  the  perception  of  their  comparative  excel- 
lence.  Comparative  excellence  is  all  to  which  gentle- 
women  Artists  usually  pretend  all  to  which  they  expect 
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to  attain ;  positive  excellence  is  scarcely  attained  by 
one  in  a  hundred.  Compared  with  the  performances 
of  other  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  the  draw- 
ings of  Miss  X  or  Y  may  be  justly  considered  as  charm- 
ing) admirable!  and  astonishing!  But  there  are  few 
drawings  by  young  ladies  which  can  be  compared  with 
those  of  a  professed  artist.  The  wishes  of  obliging 
friends  are  satisfied  with  a  few  drawings  in  handsome 
frames,  to  be  hung  up  for  the  young  lady's  credit ;  and 
when  it  is  attowed  among  theicacquaintance  that  she 
draws^  a  superior  style,  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  her 
education  is <.  satisfactorily  answered.  We  do  not  hero 
speak  of  those  few  individuals  who  really  e»cel  in  draw-, 
ing,  who  have  learned  something  more  than  the  com- 
mon routine  which  is  usually  learned  from  a  drawing- 
master,  who  have  acquired  an  agreeable  talent,  not  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  exhibiting  themselves,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  occupation  it  affords,  and  the  pleasure  it 
may  ^ve  to  their  friends.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowmg  some  who  exactly  aaswer  to  this  description, 
and  who  must  feel  themselves  distinct  and  honourable 
exceptions  to  these  general  observations. 

From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  we  nfay  observe,  that 
after  young  women  are  settled  in  life,  their  taste  for 
drawing  and  music  gradually  declines.  For  this  fact^ 
we  can  appeal  only  to  the  recollection  of  individuals. 
We  may  hence  form  some  estimate  of  the  real  value 
which  ought  to  be  put  upon  what  are  called  accomplish^ 
ments,  considered  as  occupations.  Hence  we  may  also 
conclude,  that  parents  ao  not  /orm  their  judgments 
from  the  facts  which  they  see  every  day  in  real  4ife ; 
orelse  may  we  not  infer,  that  they  deceive  themselves 
as  to  their  own  motives ;  and  that,  among  the  reasons 
which  make  them  so  anxious  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  daughters,  there  are  some  secret  motives 
more  powerful  than  those  which  are  usually  openly 
acknowledged  ? 

It  is  admitted  in  the  cabinet  council  of  mothers,  that 

seme  share  of  the  valiie  of  accomplishments  depends 

upon  the  demand  for  them  in  the  fashionable  world. 

[j*'  A  young  Jady,"  they  say,  "  is  nobody,  and  nothing, 

^  vithout  accomplishments ;  they  are  as  necessary  to  her 

u»  a  fortune :  they  are  indeed  considered  as  part  of  her 

^fortune,  and  sometimes  are  even  found  to  supply  the 

j)lace  of  it.    Next  to  beauty,  they  are  the  beat  tickets 
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s{>f  admission  into  society  which  she  can  produce;  and 
everybody  knows,  that  on  the  company  she  keeps  de- 
pends the  chance  of  a. young  woman's  settling  advan- 

Hgeously  in  the  world." 

To  judge  of  what  will  please  and  attach  men  of 
superior  sense  and  characters — we  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  these  are  the  men  who  are  to  be  considered 
first,  when  we  speak  of  a  young  lady's  settling  advan- 
iageously  in  the  world ;  but  we  will  take  this  for  granted 
— to  judge  of  what  will  please  and  attach  men  of  supe- 
rior sense  and  characters,  we  must  observe  their  actual 
conduct  in  life,  and  listen  to  their  speculative  opinions. 
Superficial  accomplishments. do  not  appear  to  be  the 
objects  of  their  preference.  In  enumerating  the  per- 
fections of  his  wife,  or  in  retracing  the  progress  of  his 
love,  does  a  man  of  sense  dwell  upon  his  mistresses 
skill  in  drawing,  or  dancing,  or  music?  No.  These, 
he  tells  you,  are  extremely  agreeable  talents,  but  they 
could  never  have  attached  him ;  they  are  subordinate 
parts  in  her  character;  he  is  angry  that  you  can  rank 
them  among  her  perfections ;  he  knows  that  a  thousand 
women  possess  these  aLCompUshments,  who  have  never 
touched  his  heart.  -  He  does  not,  perhaps,  deny,  that  in 
Chloe,  altogether,  they  have  power  to  please,  but  he 
does  not  think  them  essential  to  her  power. 

The  opinion  of  women  who  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  is  worth  attending  to  upon  this. subject; 
especially  if  we  can  obtain  it  when  their  passions  ar^ 
wholly  uninterested  in  their  decision.  Whatever  may 
be  the  judgment  of  individuals  concerning  the  character 
and  politics  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  her  opin* 
ion  as  a  woman  of  abilities,  and  a  woman  who  had  seen 
a  variety  of  life,  will  be  thought  deserving  of.attention. 
Her  book  was  written  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  death,  when  she  could  have  no  motive 
to  conceal  her  real  sentiments  upon  any  subject.  She 
gives  an  account  of  her  employments  in  prison,  and, 
among  others,  mentions  music  and  drawing.. 

"  I  then  employed  myself  in  drawing  till  dinner  time. 
I  had  so  long  been  out  of  the  habit  of  using  a  pencil, 
that  I  could  not  expect  to  bel  very  dexterous ;  but  we 
commonly  retain  the  power  of  repeating  with  pleasure, 
or  at  leasts  of  attempting  with  ease,  whatever  we  have 
successfully  practised  in  our, youth.  Therefore  the 
study  of  the  fihe  arts^  considered  as  a  part  of  female 
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education,  should  be  attended  to,  much  less  with  »view 
to  the  acquisition  of  superior  talents,  than  with  a  desire 
to  give  wonien  a  taste  for  industry,  the  habil  of  applica- 
tion, and  a  greater  variety  of  employments ;  for  these 
assist  us  to  escape  from  ennui,  the  most  cruel  disease 
of  civilised  society;  by  these  we  are  preserved  from 
the  dangers  of  vice,  and  even  from  those  seductioos 
which  are  far  more  likely  to  lead  us  astrajr. 

*•  I  would  not  make  my  daughter  a  performer.*    1  re- 
member that  my  mother  was  afraid  Ihat  I  should  be. 
come  a  great  musician,  or  that  I  should  devote  myself 
osntirely  to  painting :  she  wished  that  I  should,  i^ve 
s.  all  other  things,  love  the  duties  of  my  sex :  that  I  should 
ybe  a  good  economist,  a  good  mistress,  as  well  as  a  good 
/  mother  of  a  family.    I  wish  my  Eudora  to  be  able  to 
'^oiccompany  her  voice  agreeably  on  the  harp.    I  wish 
thkt  she  may  play  agreeably  on  the  piano-forte ;  that 
she  may  know  enough  of  drawing,  to  feel  pleasure  from 
the  sight  and  from  the  examination  of  the  finest  pictures 
of  the  great  painters;  that  she  may  be  able  to  draw  a 
flower  that  happens  to  please  her;  and  that  she  may 
unite  in  her  dress  elegance  and  simplicity.    I  should 
wish  that  her  talents  might  be  such  that  they  should 
neither  excite  the  admiration  of  others,  nor  inspire  her 
with  vanity ;  I  should  wish  that  she  should  please  by 
the  general  effect  of  her  whole  character,  without  ever 
strilung  anybody  with  astonishment  at  first  sight ;  and 
that  she  should  attach  by  her  good  qualities,  rather  than 
shine  by  her  accomplislunents.^* 

Women  cannot  foresee  virhat  may  be  the  tastes  of 
the  individuals  with  whom  they  are  to  pass  their  lives. 
Their  own  tastes  should  not,,  therefore,  be  early  de- 
cided ;  they  should,  if  possible,  be  so  educated  that  they 
may  attain  any  talent  in  perfection  which  they  may 
desire,  or  which  their  drcumstances  may  render  ne- 
cessary. If,  for  instance,  a  woman  were  to  msrry  a 
man  who  was  fond  of  music,  or  who  admired  painting, 
she  should  be  able  to  cultivate  these  t^ents  for  his 
amusement  and  her  own.  If  he  be  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling,  he  will  be  iliore  pleased  with  the  motive  than 
with  the  thing  that  is  actually  done.  But  if  it  be  uiged 
that  all  women  cannot  expect  to  marry  men  of  sense 
and  feeling ;  and  if  we  are  told,  that  nevertheless  they 

*  Um  Viftttosa. 
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must  look  to  "  an  advantageous  establishmeot/^  we 
must  conclude,  that  men  of  rank  and  fortune  are  meant 
by  that  comprehensive  phrase.  Another  set  of  argu- 
ments must  be  used  to  those  who  speculate  on  their 
daughters'  accomplishments  in  this  hne.  They  have, 
perhaps,  eeen  some  instances  of  what  they  «ill  success ; 
they  have  seen  some  young  women  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, whose  accomplishments  have  attracted  men  of 
fortune  superior  to  their  own ;  consequently,  maternal 
tenderness  is  awakened,  and  many  mothers  are  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  of  the  effect  of  their  daughters' 
education.  But  they  forget  that  everybody  new  makes 
the  same  reflections,  that,  parents  are,  and  have  been 
fbr  some  years  speculating  in  the  same  line ;  conse- 
quently, the  market  is  likely  to  be  overstocked,  and,  of 
course,  the  value  of  the  commodities  must  fall.  Every 
young  lady  (and  every  young  woman  is  now  a  young 
lady)  has  some  pretensions  to  accomplishments.  Sffe^ 
draws  a  little,  or  she  plays  a  little,  or  she  speaks  French 
a  little.  Even  the  blue-board  boardingschools,  ridicided/ 
by  Miss  AUscript  in  the  Heiress,  profess  to  perfects, 
young  ladies  in  some  or  all  of  these  neciessary  parts  Of  ^ 
education.  Stop  at  any  good  inn  on  the  London  roads, 
and  you  will  probably  find  that  the  landlady's  daughter 
can  show  you  some  of  her  own  framed  drawings,  can 
play  a  tune  upon  her  spinet,  or  support  a  dialogue  ifi' 
French  of  a  reasonable  length,  in  the  customary  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Now  it  is  the  practice  in  high  life 
to  undervalue,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  every 
thing  which  descends  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society. 
The  dress  of  to-day  is  unfashionable  to-morrow,  be- 
cause everybody  wears  it.  The  dress  is  not  preferred 
because  it  is  pretty  or  useful,  but  because  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  welibred  people.  In  the  same  manjier,  ac- 
complishments have  lost  much  of  that  value  which  they 
acquired  from  opinion,  since  they  have  become  com- 
mon. They  are  noiY  so  common,  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  distinguishing^  characteristics  of  even 
a  gentlewoman's  education.  The  higher  classes  in  life, 
and  those  individuals  who  aim  at  distinction,  now  estab- 
lish another  species  of  monopoly,  and  ^cure  to  them- 
selves a  certain  set  of  expensive  masters  in  music,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  &c. ;  and  they  endeavour  to  believe,  and, 
to  make  others  believe,  that  no  one  can  be  well  edu- 
cated without  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  so 
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many  lessons  under  some  of  these  privilege  masters* 
But  it  is  in  vain  that  they  intrench  themselves,  they  are 
pursued  by  the  intrusive  vulgar.  In  a  wealthy,  meir- 
canti.e  nation,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  bought  for 
money,  which  will  long  continue  to  be  an  envied  dis- 
tinction. The  hope  of  attaining  that  degree  of  eminence 
in  the  fine  arts  which  really  deserves  celebrity,  becomes 
every  day  more  difficult  to  private  practitioners,  be- 
cause  the  number  of  competitors  daily  increases ;  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  masters  to  forward  their  pupils  by 
every  possible  means.  Both  genius  and  perseverance 
must  now  be  united  to  obtain  the  prize  of  distinction; 
and  how  seldom  are  they  found,  or  kept  together,  in  the 
common  course  of  education  ! 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  is  there  not 
some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  a  few  years  the  taste 
for  several  fashionable  appendages  of  female  education 
may  change,  and  that  those  will  consequently  be  treated 
with  neglect  who  have  no  other  claim  to  public  iregard 
than  their  proficiency  in  what  may,  perhaps^  then  be 
thought  vulgar  or  obsolete  accomplishments?  Our 
great-grandmothers  distinguished  themselves  by  truly 
substantial  tent- work  chairs  and  carpets,  by  needle- 
work pictures  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
These  were  admirable  in  their  day,  but  their  day  is 
over ;  and  these  useful,  ingenious,  and  laborious  speci- 
mens of  female  talents,  are  consigned  to  the  garret,  or 
they  are  produced  but  as  curiosities,  to  excite  wonder 
at  the  strange  patience  ^nd  miserable  destiny  of  former 
generations;  the  taste  for  tapestry  and  embroidery  is 
thus  past ;  the  long  labours  of  the  loom  have  ceased. 
Cloth-work,  crape-work,  chenille-work,  riband-work, 
wafer- work,  with  a  long  train  of  etceteras,  have  all  passed 
away  in  our  own  memory ;  yet  these .  conferred  much 
evanescent  fame,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  vain  emu-> 
lation.  A  taste  for  drawing  or  music  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  of  these  trifling  performances ;  biit  there  are 
many  faded  drawings  of  the  present  generations,  which 
cannot  stand  in  competition  with  the  glowing  and  faithful 
colours  of  the  silk  and  worsted  of  former  times ;  and 
many  of  the  hours  spent  at  a  stammering  harpsichord, 
might  surely,  with  full  as  much  domestic  advantage,  hiive 
been  devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  chairs  and  carpets. 
We  hope  that  no  one  will  so  perversely  misunderstand 
us,  as  to  infer  from. these  remarks  that  we  desire^to  see  the 
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revival  of  old  tapestry -work ;  or  that  we  condemn  the 
elegaBt  accomplishments  of.masicand  drawing.  We 
condemn  only  the  abuse  of  these  accomplishments ;  we 
only  wish  that  they  should  be  considered  as  domestic  oo 
cupations,  not  as  matters  of  competition  or  of  exhibition, 
nor  yet  as  the  means  of  .attracting  temporary  admira- 
tion. We  are  not  afhiid  that  any,  who  are  really  con- 
scipus  of  having  acquired  accomplishments  with  thecie 
prudent,  and  honourable  views,  should  misapprehend 
what  has  been  said.  Mediocrity  may,  perhaps,  attempt 
to  misrepresent  our  remarks,  and  may  endeavoar  to 
make  it  appear  that  we  have  attacked,  and  that  we 
would  discourage,  every  effort  of  female  taste  and  in- 
genuity in  the  fine  arts;  we  csuinot,  therefore,  be  too 
explicit  in  disclaiming  such  illiberal  views. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  dancing,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  most  admired  of  female  accomplishments.  This 
evidently  is  an  amusement,  not  an  occupation;  it  is  an 
greeable  exercise,  useful  to  the  health,  and  advanta- 
geous, as  -it  confers  a  certain  degree  of  habitual  ease  and 
grace.  Mr.  Locke«  seems  to  think,  that  it  gives  young 
people  confidence  in  themselves  when  they  come  into 
company,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  teach 
children  early  to  dance. :  bot  there  ard  so  many  other 
methods  of  inspiring  young  people  with  this  confidence 
in  themselves,  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  this  argument.  If  children  live  in  good  com- 
pany, and  see  constantly  people  with  agreeabte  manners, 
they  will  acquire  manners  which  the  dancing-master  does 
not  always  teach ;  and  they  will  easily  vary  their  forms 
of  politeness  with  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Nobody  comes 
into  a  room  regularly  as  the  dancing-master  taught  him 
to  make  hi^  entrance ;  we  should  think  a  strict  adhe-'. 
rence  to  his  lessons  ridiculous  and  awkward  in  well- 
bred  company  ;  therefore  much  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  taste  of  the  pupil,  after  the  dancing-master 
has  made  his  last  bow.  Ease  of  manners  is  not  always 
attained  by  those  who  have  been  strictly  disciplined  by 
a  Yestris,  because  tb^  lesspns  are  not  always  praetiscd 
in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  iji  which  they  were 
learned :  this  confuses  and  confounds  the  pupils,  and 
they  rather  lose  than,  gain  confidence  in  themselves, 
from  perceiving  that  they  cannot  immediately  apply 
what  they  have  been  taught.  But  we  need  not  expati- 
ate upon  this  subject,  because  there  are  few  parents  of 
33 
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good  sense,  in  any  rank  of  life,  who  will  not' perceive 
that  their  daughters'  manners  cannot  be  fomied  or  pol- 
ished by  a  dancing-master.  We  are  not  to  consider 
dancing  in  a  grave  and.  moral  light  ;•  it  is  an  an^iusement 
much  more  agreeable  to  young  people,  and  much  hetter 
suited  to  them  in  every  respect,  than  caMs,  or  silent 
assemblies  of  formal  yisiters.  It  promotes  cheerfulness, 
and  prevents,  in  some  measure,  the  habits  of  gossiping 
conversation  and  the  love  of  scandal.  So  far  we  most 
AviUingly  agree  with  its  most  vivacious  advocates  in  its 
common  eulogium.  But  this  is  not,  we  fear,  saying 
enough.  We  sele,  or  fancy  that  we  see,  the  sober  ma- 
tron lay  down  her  carefully  assorted  cards  upon  the 
card-table,  and  with  dictatorial  solemnity  she  pronoun- 
ces, *'  That  dancing  is  something  more  than  an  amuse- 
,ment;  that  girls  must  learn  to  dance,  because  they 
must  appear  well  in  public ;  because  the  young  ladies 
who'  dance  the  best  are  usually  most  taken,  notice  o{  in 
public ;  most  admired  by  the  other  sex  :  most  likely,  in 
short,  not  only  to  have  their  choice  of  the  best  partner 
in  a  ball-room,  but  sometimes  of  the  best  partner  for 
life." 

With  submissipQ  to  maternal  authority,  these  argu- 
ments do  not  seem  to  be  justified  of  late  years. ,  Girls 
who  dance  remarkably  well,  are,  it  is  true,  admired  in.  a 
ball-room,  and  followed,  peiiiaps,  by  those  idle,'  thought- 
less young  men,  who  frequent  public  places  merely  for 
the.  want  of  something  else  to  do.  This  race  of  beings 
are  not  particularly  <;alculated  to  make  good  husbands  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ;  nor  are  they  usually  disposed 
to  think  of  marriage  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  last 
desperate  cfxpedient  to  repair  their  injured  fortune3. 
They  set  their  wits  against  the  sex.  in  general,  and  con- 
sider themselves  as  in  danger  of  being  jockeyed  into  the 
matrimonial  state.  Some  few,  perhaps,  who  have  no^ 
brought  their  imagination  sufficiently  under  the  com- 
mipia  of  the  calculating  faculty,  are. cati^A^  by  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  many  against  the  common 
rules  of  interest.  These  men  are  considered  with  pity 
or  with  ridicule  by  their  cOnipanions^  as  dupes,  who 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  in :  others  are 
warned  by  their  fate ;  and  the  future  probability  of  simi- 
lar errors^  of  course,  must  be  diminished.  The  fashion- 
able apathy,  whether  real  or  affected,  with  which  young 
men  lounge  in  public  places,  with  scarcely  the  appear-' 
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ance  of  attention  to  the  fair  «xhibiters  before  them, 
sufficiently  marks  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  and  if  the 
female  sex  have  lost  any  thing  of  the  respect  and  es- 
teem which  ought  to  be  paid' to  them  in  society,  they 
can  scarcely  expect  to  regain  their  proper  influence  by 
concessions  to  the  false  and  vitiated  taste  of  those  who 
combine  to  treat  them  with  neglect  bordering  upon  in- 
sbleiice.  If  the  system  of  female  education,  if  the  sys- 
tem of  female  manners,  conspire  to  show  in  the  fair  sex 
a  degrading  anxiety  to  attract  worthless  admiration, 
wealQiy  or  titled  homage,  is  it  surprising  that  every 
young  man  who  has  any  pretensions  to  birth,  fortune, 
or  fashion,  should  consider  himself  as  the  arbiter  of 
their  fate,  and  the  despotic  judge  of  their  me^it  ?  Wo-* 
men  who  understand  their  real  interests,  perceiye  the 
causes  of  the  contempt  with  which  the  sex  is  tVeated 
by  fashionable  coxcombs,  and  they  feel  some  indigna- 
tion at  the  meanness  with  which  this  contempt,  tacitly 
or  opeply'  expressed;  is  endured.  Women  who  feel 
none  of  this  indignation,  and  who,  either  from  their 
education  or  their  circumstances,  are  only  solicitous  to 
obtain  present  amusemeAl,  or  what  they  think  the  per- 
manent advantages  of  a  fortunate  alliance,  will  y%t  find 
themselves^  disappointed  by  persisting  in  their  thought- 
less career ;  they  will  not  gain  even  the  objects  to 
which  they  aspire.  How  many  accomplished  belles  run 
the  usual  round,  of  dissipation  in  all  public  places  of 
exhibition,  tire  the  public  eye,  and,  after  a  season  or 
two,  fade  aiid  are  forgotten !  How  many  accomplished 
belles  are  there,  who,  having  gained  the  object  of  theiv 
own  or  of  their  mothers'  ambition,  find  themselves 
doomed  to  misery  for  life!  Thos^  uhequal  marriages 
which  are  sometimes  called  excellent  matches,  seldom 
produce  much  happiness.  And  where  happiness  is  not, 
what  is  all  the  rest  ? 

If  all  or  any  of  th^se  reflections  should  strike  the 
heart  and  ^convince  the  understanding  of  an  anxious 
but  reasonable  mother,  she  will,  probably,  Immediately 
determine  upon  her  own  conduct  in  the  edacation  of  her 
daughters :  she  will  resolve  to  avoid  the  common  errors 
of  the  frivolpus  or  the  interested;  st^e  will  not  be  in-s 
fluenced  by  the  importunity  of  every  idle  acquaintance, 
whd  may  talk  to  her  of  the  necessity  of  her  daughter's 
being  taken  notice  of  in  public,  of  the  chances  of  an 
ndt^antageous  establishment,  of  the  good  fortune  of  Miss 
R2 
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Y ,  or  Lady  Angelina  X y  in  meeting  with  a  cox- 

'  comb  or  a  spendthrift  for  a  husband ;  nor  will  she  be 
moved  with  maternal  emulation  when  she  is  farther 
told,  that  these  young  ladies  owed  their  success  entirely 
to  the  superiority  of  their  accomplishments :  she  wiU 
coni^der,  for  one  moment,  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
success ;  she  will,  perhaps^  not  be  of  opinion  that  *'  'tis 
best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six;','  she.  Will,  perhaps, 
reflect,  that  even  the  ''  soft  sounds"  of  titled  grandeur 
lose  their  power  to  please,  and  /*«alute  the  ear"  almost 
unobserved.  The  happiness,  the  permanent  happiness 
of  her  child,  will  be  the  first,  the  last  object  of  the  good 
and  the  enlightened  mother :  to  this  all  her  views  and 
all  her  efforts  will  tend ;  and  to  this  she  will  make  every 
fashionable,  every  elegant  accomplishment  subservient 
As  to  the  means  of  acquiring  these  accomplishments, 
it  would  be  absurd  and  presufXiptuous  to  present^ here 
any  vague  precepts  or  tedious ,  details,  upon  the  mode 
of  learning  drawing,  dancing,  apd  music.  These  can 
be  best  learned  from  the  masters  who  profess  to  teach 
them,  as  far  as  the  technical  part  is  necessary.  But 
success  will  not  ultimately  depend  upon  any  technical 
instructions  tliat  a  master  can  give :  he  may  direct  the 
efforts  Of  industry  so  as  to  save  much  useless  labour; 
he  may  prevent  his  pupils  from  acquiring  bad  practical 
habits;  he  may  assist,  but  he  cannot  inspire  the  spirit 
of  perseverance.  A  master  who  is  not  expected,  or 
indeed  allowed,  to  interfere  in  the  general  education  of 
his  pupils,  can  only  diligently  attend  to  them  while  he 
is  giving  his  lessons ;  he  has  not  any  power,  except  that 
pernicious  motive,  competition,  to  excite  them  to  excel; 
his  instructions  cannot  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
tempers  or  their  understandings,  because,  with  these  he 
is  unacquainted..  Now  a  sensible  mother  has,  it  in  her 
power  to  supply  all  these  deficiencies ;  even  if  she  does 
not  herself  excel  in  any  of  the  accomplishments  which 
her  daughters  are  learning,  her  knowledge  of  their 
minds,  her  taste,  her  judgnient,  her  affection,  her  super- 
intending intelligence,  will  be  of  inestimable,  value  to 
her  children.  If  she  has  skill  in  any  accomplishment, 
she  will,  for  the  first  years  of  her  daughters'  lives,  be 
undoubtedly  the  best  perspii  to  instruct  them.  By  skill, 
we  do  not  mean  superior  talents,  or  proficiency  in  music 
or  drawing ;  without  these,  sh^  may  be  able  to  teach  all 
that,  is  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  education.    One 
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of  the  best  motives  which  a  woman  can  have  to  cultivate 
her  talents  after  shemao-ries,  is  the  hope  and  belief  that 
she  may  be  essentially  serviceable  in  the  instruction  of 
her  family.  And  that  she  may  be  essentially  service- 
able, let  no  false  humilit^r  lordlier  to  doubt.  She  need 
not  be  anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  her  little  pupils ; 
.she  need  not  be  terrified  if  she  see  their  equals  ia  age 
surpass  them  under  what  she  thinks  more  able  tuition ; 
she  may  securely  satisfy  herself,  that  if  she  but  inspires 
her  children  with  a  desire  to  excel,  with  the  habits  of 
attention  and  industry,  they  will  certainly  succeed* 
sooner  or  later,  in'  whatever  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  learn.  The  exact  age  at  whic)i  the  music, 
dancing,  and  drawing  masters  should  beg^n  their  in- 
,  structions,  need  not  be  fixed.  If  a  mother  should  not  be 
'  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  procure  the  be«t  masters  for 
her  daughters  while  they  are  yet  children,  she  need  not 
be  in  despair;'  a  rapid  progress  is  made  in  a  short -time 
by  well-educated  young  people;  those  who  have  not 
acquired  any  bad  habits  are  easily  taught:  it  should, 
therefore,  seem  prudent,  if  the  best  masters  cannot  be 
procured  at  any  given  period  of  education,  rather  to 
wait  patiently,  than  to^  hazard  their  first  impressions, 
and  the  first  habits  which  might  be  given  by  any  inferior 
technical  instruction.  It  is  said  that  the  celebratM 
musician  Timotheus,  whose  excellence  in  his  art  Alex- 
ander the  conqueror  of  the  world  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge, when  pupils  flocked  to  him  from  •all  parts  of  the 
world,  had  the  prudence  to  demand  double  entrance 
fnoney  from  every  scholar  who  had  had  any  other  music- 
master. 

.  Besides  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from 
other  bad  habits,  children  who  are  not  taught  by  inferior 
masters  will  not  contract  habits  of  listless*  application. 
Under  the  eye  of  an  indolent  person,  children  seldom 
give  their  entire  attention  to  what  they  are  about. 
They  become  mei:e  machides;  and  without  using  their 
own  understanding  in  the  least,  have  recourse  to  the 
convenient  master  upon  every  occasion.  The  utmost 
that  children  in  such  circumstances. can  learn,  is,  all  the 
technical  part  of  the  art  which  the  master  can  teach. 
When  the  master  is  at  last  di^issed,  and  her  education 
completed,  the  pupil  is  left  both  fatigued  and  ^helpless. 
"  Few  have  been  taught  to  any  purpose,  who  have  not 
been  their  own  teachers,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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This  reflection  upon  the  art  of  teaching,  may,  perhapf, 
be  too  general ;  but  those  persons  who  look  back  upon 
their  education,  will,  in  many  respects^  allow  it  to  be 
just.  They  will  perceive  that.they  have  been  top  much 
taught,  that  they  have  learned  every  thing  which  they 
know  as  an  art,  ahd  nothing  as  a  science.  Few  people 
liave  sufficient  courage  to  recommebce  their  own  edu- 
cation, and  for  this  reason  few  people  get  beyond  a 
certain  point  of  mediocrity.*  It  is  easy  to  them  to  prac- 
tise the  lessons  which  they  have  learned,  if  they  practise 
them  in  intellectual  darkness ;  but  if  you.  let  in  upon 
them  one  ray  of  philosophic  light,  you  dazzle  and  con- 
found them^  so  that  they  cannot  even  perform  their  cus- 
tomary feats. .  A  young  man,*  who  liad  been  blind  from 
his  hirth,  had  learned  to  draw  a  cross,  a,  circle,  and  a 
square,  with^great  accuracy ;  when  he.  was  twenty,  his 
eyes  were  couched,  and  when  he  could  see  ^perfectly 
well,  he  was  desired  to  draw  his  circle  and  sqijare.  His 
new  sense  of  seeing,  so  far  from  assisting  him  in  this 
operation,  was  extremely  troublesome  to  him ;  though 
he  took  more  pains  than  usual,  he  performed  very  ill: 
confounded  by  the  new  difficulty,  he  concluded  that  sight 
was  useless  in  all  operations  to  be  perform^  by  the 
hand,  and  he  thought  his  eyes  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
in  future.  How  many  people  find  their  reason  as  useless 
and  troublesome  tp  them  as  this  young  man  found  his , 
eyesight. 

While  we  are  learning  any  mechanical  operation,  or 
while  we  are  acquiring  any  technical  art,  the  mind  is 
commonly  passive.  In  the  first  attempts,  perhaps,  we 
reason  or  invent  ways  of  abridging  odr  own  labour,  and 
the  awkwardnesis  of  the  unpractised  hand  is  assisted  by 
ingenuity  and  reflection  ^  but  as  we  improve  in  manual 
dexterity,  attention  and  ingenuity  are  no.  longer,  ex- 
erted ;  we  go  on  habitually  without  thought.— Thought 
would  probably  interru]!)t  the  operation,  and  break  the 
chain  of  associated  actions. f  An'  artificer  stops  his 
hand  the  moment  you  ask  him, to  explain  what  he  is 
about :  he  can  work  and  talk  of  indifferent  objects ;  but 
if  he  reflects  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  performs 
certain  sleight  of  hand  parts  of  his  business,  it  is  ten  to 

*  See  Storia  di  quattro  fratelli  nati  ciechi  e  gaaiiti  coll'  estrazioiiB 
^delle  cateratt^.-^Di  FraBcesco  Bu^zi.  '    "      ^       ■ 

■^  See  Zoonomia. 
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4i^  ^ut  he  cannot  go  on  with  (hem.  A  man  who  writes 
tf  fr6e  running  hand,  goes  on  without  thinking  of  the* 
manner  in  which  he  writes ;  <  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  holds  his  pen,  or  forms  fiis  letters, 
and  he  probably  will  not  write  quite  so  fast,  or  so  well 
as  usual.  When  a  girl  first  attempts  to  dress  herself  a]t 
a  glass,  the  glass  perplexes,  instead  of  assisting  her,  be- 
cause she  thinks  and  reasons  about  eveiry  motion ;  but 
when  by  habit  she.  has  learned  to  move  her  hands  in 
obedience  to  the  flugei  image,*  which  performs  its  ex* 
ercise  in  ih^  mirror,  no  farther  thought  is  employed. 
Make  the  tfhild  observe  that  she  n)oves  her  left  hand 
forward  when  the  image  in  the  glass  moves  in  a  con- 
trary manneir,  turn  the  child's  attentfon  to  any  of  her 
own  ipotions,  and  she  will  make  mistakes  as  she  ^id  be- 
fore her  habits  were  formed. 

Many  occupations  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  understanding,  and  Which  do  probably 
depend  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  understandings  be- 
come by, practice  purely  mechanical.  This  i^  the  case 
in  many  of  the  imitative  arts.  A  person  unused  to 
drawing,  exerts  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  copying  any 
new  object;  but  custom  soon  supplies  the  place  of 
thought.  By  custom,f  as  a  great  artist  assure^  us,  he 
will  become  able  to  draw  the  human  "figure  tolerably 
borrectly,  with  as  little  effort  of  the  mind,  as  to  trace 
with  a  pen  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

We  must  farther  observe,  that  the  habit  of  pursuing 
any  occupation  which  requires  no  mental  exertion,  in- 
duces an  indolence,  or  incapacity  of  intellect.  Mere 
artists  are  commonly  as  stupid. as  mere  artificers*  and 
these  are  little  mor.e  than  machines. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  to  obtain  practi- 
cal skill  and  (J^^terity  in  certain  accomplishments,  is 
one  reason  why  there  are  so  few  people  who  obtain^ 
any  thing  more  than  mechanical  excellence*  They  he- 
come  the  slaves  of  custom,  and  they  become 'proud  oi 
their  slavery.  At  first  they  might  have  considered  cus- 
tom as  a  tyrsuit ;  but  when  they  have  obeyed  her  for  a 
cei^tain  time,  they  do  her  voluntary  homage  ever  after, 
as  to  a  sovereign  by  divine  right.    To.  prevent  this  spe- 

*  This  word  is  sometimes  by  mistake  spelled /ug^o/,  or  fugUj  as  in 
fvgU^man. 
t  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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/^cies  f)r  intellectual  degrddaticm,  we  must  in  ediication  be 
'* careful  to  rank  mere  mechanical  talents  below  tHe  ex- 
ercise of  the  hiental  powers.  Thus  the  ambition  of 
i  young  people  will  'be  directed  to  high  objects,  and  all 
inferior  qualifications  may  be  attained  without  contract- 
'  ing  the  understanding.  Praise  children  for  patience, 
,  fbr  perseverance,  for  industry ;  encourage  them  to  rea- 
son and  to  invent  upon  all  s^ubjects,  and  you  may^  direct 
their  attention  afterward  as  you  think  proper.  But  if 
you  applaud  children  merely  for  drawing  a  flower 
neatly^  or  copying  a  landscape,  without  exciting  theiif 
ambition  to  any  thing  higher,  yon  will  liever  create 
superiot  talenti^,  or  a  superior  character.  The  profi- 
ciency that  is  made  in  any  particular  accomplishment^ 
at  any  given  age,  Should  not  be  considered  so  much, 
even  by  those  who  highly  vahie  accbmpli&hments,  as 
the  power,  the  energy,  that  is  excited  in  the  pupiPs  mind, 
from  which  future  progress  is  ensured.  The  writing 
and  drawing  automaton  performs  its  advertised  wonders 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators ;  but.the  machine  is 
not  ^^  instinct  with  spirit  ;^^  yon  cannot  expect  from  its 
pencil  the  sketch  of  a  Raphael,  or  from  its  pen  the 
thoughts  df  a  Shakspeare.  It  is  easy  to  guide  the  hand, 
but  who  can  transfuse  a  soul  into  the  iniage  ? 

It  is  net  an  unconimpn'  thing  to  (tear  young  people 
who  have  been  long  under  the  tuition  of  masters,  com- 
plain of  their  own  want  of  genius.  They  are  sensible 
that  they  have  not  made  great  progress  in  any  of  the 
accomplishments  which  they  ha've  endeavoured  to  learn? 
they  see  others,  who  have  not,  perhaps,  had  what  they 
cali  such  ^fppertunittts  and  advantages  in  their  education, 
suddenly  surpass  them;  this  they  attribute  to  natural 
genius^  and  they  say  to  themselves  in  despair^  "  Cer- 
tainly I  have  no  taste  for  drawing ;  I  have  no  genius  for 
music  ;  I  have  learned  so  many  years,  I  have  had  sa 
many  lessons  from  the  best  masterS)  and  yet  here  is 
such .  and  fCuch  a  one,  who  has  had  no  master,  who  has 
taught  herself;  and,  perhaps,  did  not  begin  till  late  in  life, 
has  got  before  me,  because  she  has  a  natiXral  genius  for 
these  things.  She  must  have  a  natural  taste  fbr  them, 
because  she  can.  sit  whole  hours  at  these  things  for  her 
own  pleasure.  Now  I  never  would  take  a  pencil  in  my 
hand  from  my  own  choice ;  and  I  am  glad^  at  all  events* 
that  the  time  for  lessons- and  masters  is  over. .  My  eda- 
cation  is  finished,  for  I  ani  of  age." 
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The  disgust  and  despair  which  are  thitt  induced  by  an 
injudicious  education,  absolutely  defeat  its  own  trivial 
purposes:  So  that,  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  pa- 
rents, whether  they  consider  ornamental  accompUsh- 
«  ments  -as  essential  to  their  daughter's  success  in  the 
world,  or  whether  they  value  them  rather  as  secondary 
^  objects,  subordinate  to  her  happiness ;  whether  they 
wish  their  daughter  actually  to  excel  in  aa/ particular 
accomplishment,  or  to  have  the  power  of  excelling  in 
apy  to  which  circumstances  may  direct  her,  it  is  in  all 
cases  advisable  to  cultivate  the  general  power  of  the 
pupiPs  understanding,  instead  of  confining  her  to  tech- 
nical practices  and  precepts,  under  the  eye  of  any  master 
who  does  not  possess  that  which  is  the  soul  of  every  art. 

We  do  not  mean  any  illiberal  attack  upon  masters ; 
"but  in  writing  upon  education,  it  is  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  utility  of  different  modes  of  instruction,  without 
fear  of  offending  any  >class  of  men.  We  acknowledge 
that  it  is  seldom  found,  that  those  who  can  communicate 
their  knowledge  the  best  possess  the  most,  Especially  if 
this  knowledge  be  that  of  an  artist  or  a  linguist.  Before 
any  person  is  properly  qualified  to  teach,  he  must  have 
the  power  of  recollecting  exactly  how  Ae  learned;  he 
njust  go  backi  step  by  step,  to  the  point  at  which  he 
began,  and  he  must  be  able  to  conduct  his  pupil  through 
the  same  path,  without  impatience  or  precipitation.  He 
must  not  only  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  process 
by  which  his  oWn  ideas  and  habitr  were  formed,  but  he 
must  have  Extensive  experience  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  mind.  He  must  not  suppose  that  the  operations 
of  intellect  are  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
minds;  he  must  not  imagine  that  there  is  but  one 
method  of  teaching,  which  will  suit  all  persons  alike. 
The  analogies  which  strike  his  own  mind,  the  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  which  to  him  appears  the  most  perspicu- 
ous, to  his  puj^il  may  appear  remote  and  confused.  He 
must  not  attribute  this  to  his  pupil's  inattention,  stupid- 
ity, or  obstinacy ;  but  he  must  attribute  it  to  the  true 
causes;  the  different  association  of  id^as  in  different 
minds,  the  different  habits  of  thinking  which  arise  from 
their  various  tempers  and  previous  education.  He  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  all  tempers :  the  slow, 
the  quick,  the  inventive,  the  investigating ;  and  he  must 
adapt  his  instructions  accordingly.  There  is  something 
more  requisite :  a  master  must  not  only  know  what  he 
R3 
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professes  to  teach  of  his  own  peculittr  arl  or  science,, 
but  he  ought  to  know  all  its  bearings  and  dependances. 
He  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  local  topog- 
raphy of  bis  own  district,  but  he  must  have  the  whole 
map  of  human  knowledge  before  him;  and  while  he 
dwells  rocst  upon  his  own  province,  he  must  yet  be  free 
from  local  prejudices,  and  must  consider  faimsaltf  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  Children  who  study  geography 
in  small  separate  maps,  Understand*  perhaps,  the-  view 
of  each  cQWYtry  tolerably  well;  but  we  see  Uiem  quite 
puzzled  when  they  are  to  connect  theses  maps  in  thek 
idea  of  the  world.  They  do  not  know  the  relative  sisae 
or  situntion  of  England  or  France-;  they,  cannot  find 
London  or  Paris  wheivth^y  look  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  globe»  and  every  country  seems  to  be  turned  upside 
down  in  their  imagination.  JYoung  people  who  learn 
particular  arts  and  sciences  from  masters  who  have 
confined  their  view  to  the  boundaries  of  each,  without 
having  given  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  whole,  are  miich  in 
the  same  situation  with  these  unfortunate  geographers. 

The  persisting  to  teach  things  separately  which 
ought  to  be  taught  as  a  whole,  must  prevent  the  progress 
of  mental  cultivation.*  The  division  and  subdivision 
of  different  parts  of  education,  which  are  monopolized 
as  trades  by  the  masters  who  profess  to  t^ach  them, 
must  tend  to  increase  and  perpetuate  error.  These  in- 
tellectual castes  are  pernicious. 

It  is  said  that  the  Persians  had  masters  to  teach  their 
children  each  separate  virtue :  one  master  to  teach  jus- 
tice, another  fortitude,  another  temperance,  and  so  on. 
How  these  masters  could  preserve  the  boundaries  of 
their  several  moral  territories,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine, 
especially  if  they  all  insisted  upon  Independent  sover- 
eignty. There  must  have  beenjsome  dagger,  surely,  of 
their  disputing  with  each .  other  concerqing  the  impor- 
tance of  their  respective  (Hrofessions,  like  the  poor 
bourgeois  ge,ntilhomme*s  dancing-master,  musie*master» 
master  of  morality,  and  master  of  philosophy,  who  all 
fell  to  blows  to  settle  their  pretensions,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  their  pupil.  Masters  .who  are  only  ex- 
pected to  teach  one  thing*  may  be  8incerel/an;ci6us  for 
the  improvement  of  their  pupils  in  that  particular,  with- 
out, being  in  the  least  interested  for  their  general  ohar- 

*  Condillac. 
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acter  or  happiness.  Thus  the  drawing-master  has  done 
his  part,  and  is  satisfied  if  he  teaches  his  pupil  to  draw 
well : ,  it  is  no  concern  ^f  his  what  her  temper  may  be, 
any  more  than  what  sort  of  hand  she  wjites,  or  how  she 
dances.  The  daneing-master,  in  his  turn,  is  wholly  in- 
different about  the  young  lady's  progress  in  drawing; 
all  he  undertakes  is  to  teach  her  to  dance. 

We  mention  these  circunostances  to  show  parents 
that  masters,  even  when  they  do  the  utmost  that  they 
engage  to  do,  cannot  educate  their  children ;  they  can 
only  paTtially  instruct  them  in  particular  arts.  Parents 
jnust  themselves  preside  ovdr  the  education  of  their 
children,  or  must  entirely  give  them  into  the  care  of 
some  person  of.  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  mind,  who 
can^  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  common  masters,  and 
who  can  take  advantage  of  all  the  positive  good  that  can 
be  obtained  from  existing  institutions.  Such  a  pre- 
ceptor or  governess  must  possess  extensive  knowledge, 
and  that  superiority  of  mind  which  sees  the  jOst  pro- 
portion and  value  of  every  acquisition,  which- is  noJt  to 
oe  overawed  by  authority,  or  dazzled  by  fashion.  Under 
the^  eye  of  such  persons,  masters  will  keep  precisely 
their  proper  places ;  they  will  teach  all  they  can  teacn, 
without  instilling  absurd'prejudices,  or  insptcing  a  spirit 
of  vain  rivalship ;  nor  will  masters  be  suffered  to  continue 
th^r  lessons  when  they  have  nothing  more  to  teach. 

•"TParents  who  do  not  think  that  they  have  leisure,  or 
feel  that  they  have  capacity,  to  take  the  entire  direction 
^f  their  children's  education  upon  Uiemselves,  will  trust 
Jhis  important  pffice  to  a.  governess.    The  inquiry  con* 

/ceming  the  value  of  femsde  accomplishments,  has  been 
purposely  entered^  into  before  we  could  speak  of  the 
choice  of  a  governess,  because  the  estimation  in  which 
these  are  held  will  very  much' determine  parents  in  their 

y  choice.  .' 

If  what  has  been  said  of  the  probability,  of  a  decline 
pub)ic  taste  for  what  are  usuaUy  called  accom- 
plishments ;  of  their  little  utility  ta  the  happiness  of^ 
families  and  individuals;  of  the  waste  of  .time,  and' 
waste  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  in  acquiring 
them ;  if  what  has  been  observed  on  any  of  these  points 
is  allowed  to  be  just,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
pursuing  the  eame  principles  farther.  In  the  choice  of 
a  governess  we  should  not  then  consider  her  fashion- 
able accompUshments  a«  her  best  recommendationft; 


/ 
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f  ^  these  will  be  only  secondary  objects.    We  shall  examine, 

(V  ^th  more  anxiety,  whether  she  possess  a  sound,  dis- 

u  criminating,  and  enlarged  understanding:  whether  her 

mind  be  free  from  prejudice ;  whether  she  has  steadi- 
ness of  tenrper  to  pursue  her  own  plans ;  and,  above  all, 
whether  she  has  that  species  of  integrity  which  will 
justify  a  parent  in  trusting  a  child  to  her  care.  We 
shall  attend  to  her  conversation  and  observe  her  man- 
ners, with  scrupulous  minuteness.  Children  are  imitaiive 
animals^  and  they  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  imitate  the 
language,  manners,  and  gestures,  of  those  with  whom 
they  live,  and  to  whom  they  look  up  with  admiration. 
In  female  education,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
form  all  those  habits  in  morals  and  in  manners  which 
are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  amiable  women. 
These  habits  must  be  acquire^  early,  or  they  will  never 
appear  easy  or  graceful ;  they  will  necessarily  be  formed 
by  those  who  see*  none  but  good  models. 

We*have  already  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity 
of  union  among  all  those  who  are  concerned  in^a  child's 
education.  A  governess  must  either  rule  or  obey,  de- 
cidedly. If  she  do  not  agree  with  the  child's  parents  in 
opinion,  she  must  either  know  how  to  convince  them 
by^argument,  or  she  must  with  strict  integrity  conform 
her  practice  to  their  theories.  There  ate  few  parents 
who'wiU  choose  to  give  up  the  entire  care  of  their 
children  to  any  governess  ;  therefore;  there  will  prob- 
ably be  some  points  in  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
will  arise.  A  sensible  vfoman  will  never  submit  to  be 
treated,  as  governesses  are-  in  some  families,  like  the  ser- 
vant who  was  asked  by  his  master  what  business  he  had 
.  to  think:  nor  will  a  woman  of  sense  or  temper  insist 
upon  her  opinions  without  producing  her  reasdns.  She 
will  thus  ensure  the  respect  ics  J  the  confidence  of  en- 
lightened parents. 

It  is  surely  the  interest  of  parents  to  treat  the  person 
who  educates  their  children  with  that  perfect  equality 
and  kindness  which  will  conciliate  her  affection,  and 
which  will  at  the  s^me  time  preserve  her  influence  and 
authority  over  her  pupils.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  we 
observe,  that'  the  style  of  behaviour  to  governesses,  in 
wellbred  families,  is  much  changed  within  these  few 
years.  A  gbvemess  is  no  longer  treated  as  an  upper 
servant,  or  as  an  intermediate  being  between  a  servant 
and  a  gentle  woman:  she  is  now  treated  -as  the  friend 
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and  companion  of  the  family;  and  she  must,  conse- 
quently, have  warm  and  permanent  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity ;  she  becomes  attached  to  her  pupils  from  grati- 
tude to  their  parents,  from  sympathy,  from  generosity, 

^  as  well  as  from  the  strict  sense  of  duty. 

In  fashionable  life  th,ere  is,  however,  soqie  danger  that 
parents  should  go  into  extremes  in  their  behaviour 
towards  their  governesses.    Those  who  disdain  the  idea 

.  of  assuming  superiority  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  who 
desire  to  treat  the  person  who  educates  their  children  as 
their  equal,  ^ct  with  perfect  propriety ;  but  if  they  make 
her  their  companion  in  all  their  amusements,  they  go  a 
step  too  far,  and  they  defeat  their  own  purposes.  If  a 
governess  attends  the  card-table  and  the  assembly- 
room  ;  if  she  is  to  visit  and  be  visited,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  her  pupils  in  her  absence  1  They  must  be  left 
to  the  care  of  servants.  There  are  some  ladies  who 
will  not  accept  of  any  invitation  in  which  the  govern- 
ess of  their  children  is  not  included.  This  may  be  done 
from  a  good  motive,  but,  surely,  it  is  unreasonable ;  for 
the  very  use  of  a  governess  is  to  supply  the  mother's 
pliace  in  her  absence.  Cannot  this  be  managed  bettet  1 
Cannot  the  mother  and  governess  both  amuse  them- 
selves at  different  times  V  There  would  then  be  perfect 
equality ;  the  governess  would  be  in  the  same  society,  ' 
and  would  be  treated  with  the  same  respect,  without 
neglecting  her  duty.  .  I'he  reward  which  is  given  to 
women  of  abilities  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  superintendence  of  the  educa- 
tion of  ^oung  ladies  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  ought  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  it  is  at  present :  ^t  ought  to 
be  such  as  to  excite  women  to  cultivate  their  talents 
and  their  understandings,  with  a  view  to  this  profession. 
A  profession  we  call  it,,  for  it  should  be  considered  as 
such ;  as  an  honourable  profession*  which  a  gentlewoman 
might  follow  without  losing  any  degree  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  she  is  held  by  what  is  called  the  world. 
There  is  no  employment,  at  present,  by  which  a  gentle- 
woman can  maintain  herself,  without  losing  something  of 
that  respect,  something  of  that  rank  in  society,  which 
neither  female  fortitude  nor  male  philosophy  wil- 
lingly foregoes.  Th^  liberal  professions  ai*e  open  to  men 
of  small  fortunes  ;  by  presenting  one  similar  resource 
to  women,  we  should  give  a  strong  motive  for. their 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
34 
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Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  they  should  make  a 
disgraceful  or  imprudent  use  of  their  increasing  influ- 
ence and  liberty  in  this  case,  because  their  previous 
education  must  previously  prepare  them  properly.  The 
misfortune  of  women  haa  usually  been,  to  nave  power 
trusted  to  them  before  they  were  educated  to  use  it 
prudently.  To  say  that  preceptresses  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  should  be  liberally  rewarded,  is  but  a  vague 
expression;  something  specific  should  be  mentioned, 
wherever  general  utility  is  the  object.  Let  us  observe, 
that  many  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  church  are  be- 
stowed, and  properly  bestowed,  upon  men  who  have 
educated  the  highest  ranks  of  the  English  nobility. 
Those  who  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  these  promotions; 
do  not  fairly  estimate  the  national  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  the  rich  and  powerful.  No  provision  can  be 
imade  for  women  who  direct  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  nobility,  any  way  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
vision .made  for  preceptors  by  those  who  have  influence  ' 
in  the  state.  A  pecuniary  compensation  is  in  the  power 
of  opulent  families.  Three  hundred  a  year,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  the  space  of  time  which  a  preceptress 
must  probably  employ  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady, 
would  be  a  suitable  compensation  for  her  care.  With 
this  provision  she  would  be  enabled,  after  her  pupiPs 
education  was  completed,  either  to  settle  in  her  own 
family,  or  she  would,  in  the  decline  of  life,  be  happily 
independent, -ysecurfe  from  the  temptation  of  marryinjf 
for  money.  If  a  few  munificent  and  enlightened  indi- 
viduals set  the  example  of  liberally  rewarding  merit  in 
this  situation,  many^  young  women  will  probably  appear 
with  talents  and  good  qualities  suited  to  the  views  of 
the  most  sanguine  parents.  With  good  sense  and 
literary  tastes,  a  young  woman  might  instruct  herself 
during  the  first  years  of  her  pupil's  childhood,  arid  might 
gradually  prepare  herself  with  all  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge :  according  to  the  principles  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, there  would  be,  na  necessity  for  her  being  a 
mistress  of  arts,  a  performer  in  music,  a  painter,  a  lin- 
guist, or  a  poetess.  A  general  knowledge  of  literature 
is  indispensable ;  and  yet  farther,  she  must  have  sufficient 
taste  and  judgment  to  direct  the  literary  talents  of  her 
pupils.  .     .      ' 

With  respect  to  the  literary  education  of  the  female 
sex,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  have 
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already  bee^  stated,  with  all  the  impartiality  in  our 
power,  in  another  place.^  Without  obtruding  a  detail 
qI  the  same  arguments  aji^ain  upon  the  public,  it  will  be 
Suffieient  to  profess  the  distinct  opinion,  which  a  longef 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  yet  more  ^uUy  coa- 
firmed.  That  it  will  tend  to  the  happiness  of  society  in 
general,  that  women  should  have  their  undersl^andings 
cultivated  and  enlarged  as  much  as  possible ;  that  the 
happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  virtoes  and  the  powers 
of  jpleasing  in  the  female  sex,  the  yet  more  desirable 
power  of  attaching  those  worthy  of  their  love  and 
esteem,  will  be  increased  by  the  judicious  cuUivatioo  of 

flip  femalft  iinap.rafanainy^  ff|ftrft  than  by  all  that  mod^jwi 
pallantrynr    annJAi^f    c\^JY^lry  GQIlld   devisft  in  faVOUr  Of 

Jbesex.     Much  .prudence,  aind^.bilit£;  ELreJfeg^JSEST 
pr^peTrty^S^ypiing.  jflM^Jnaaii  s  Tlterary  education. 


Her-  imagination  mnp^  not  be  raised  above  the  t^s^e  fpf'" 
necessajrj^  pcciyjation^^^  numerous,  srp^UJuUujao^ 

iiH^rJIeasu^^  ,mu8t^ba. 

lallixnTvyrf  thi.ninliflftay  %S  imr  mannrjTi  .piij"t..h^  p^^-^ 


Q^  f^jVlip^'"'^  nnawP.d  hv  aiithoritv :  vftt  shp  mi^s^7fl;Sjft| 


<i//y  feel  that- nice  sense  of  propriety  which  is  at 

aft:.Yirtffgi, 


4,fj.jilii^,i.Uf;iiii?.r4;i:i'Ji'.«ii«ai/^4«ra..vi.Mi 


Aflrly^rPP^^"    iinrAmi^my.  ^crypu|oii8   cantion    in   the 

Ct^Oiye    of   |,bf     >^^-^°    «.KtnK     qi.i>     p^^^   ^y^^  fho     W^i^^  /^f 

girls,  a  mother  or  a  preceptress  may  fully  occupy  and 
entertain  her  pupils,  and  excite- in  their  jminds  a  tastfi  for 
proprieiby,  as  wjbII  as  a  taste  for  literature.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  add  more  than  this  general  idea,  that  a 
mother  ought  to  be  answerable  to  her  daughter's  hus- 
band for  the  books  her  daughter  had  read,  as  wfli  as  for 
the  company  she  had  kept. 

Those  observations  which  apply  equally  to.  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding  both  of  men  and  of  women,    . 
we  do  not  here  mean  to-  point  out ;  we  would  speak  only 
of  what  may  be  peculiar  to. female  education.    'Ejaoia^ 
ihfi  study  of  thp  Iflarnfil.  lanflTiflgftfi.  wom^fl^  by  custom. 
fpy^ynately  for  tTjfiffi,  arft  e;5temptedj..  orancientlitera- 

ture  th<>.Y  tnay^  \^  ^|^nal?^.ipnR"whi<^}^  .mi.S^sJi^yi}e^g^ 

^^fiL.b&.i^Qellent,  obtain  a  sufl5cientkjLOwlej)j^f{,  wi^hniili 
paving  too  mucHTime  antl  lab^urlpDrlTus  filflssir.  nleas- 
iira^«  Confused  notions  f"rom  fashionable  publications,'^ 

*  See  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies. 
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from  periodical  papers,  and  comedies,  have  made  their 
way  into  common  conversation,  and  thence  have  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  authority,  and  have  been  ex- 
tremely disadvantageous  to  female  education.    ^grfioU* 

Knowledge,  ^nd  scjence,  a^s^  unsmtable  or  dangerous  to 
^ftmen ;  yet  atl^lJiTsamfTlimr  wit,  U^  Si!l|Sferliciar^'ac- 
quiTOmfiatoift  Uteiatoe;.haYfe  b^m^thfeu^ 
iaaQjliJPL8flfikty4>4»> thai  this  dangftrniii  infpn 
brrn  firnwnj  aimnnt  Trithant  mir  prrcniTing  ill  fnllarji 
thnt  "np'^rfinial  tnr^^^^^ffft  \n  m^f'  desirable  in  womfin 
than  accurate  knowledge^    TbU  priflciplfi  must  lead  to 

nilllllimiUlim  llM/iiM^  ■I'iPnat  prni^n/*A   ^ni^tjnfnii    rnnTri^. 

'dictions'ih  llie'course  of  education  i  instead  of  nraking 
wQjneiL  more.  Jieisiiablfi  .a^^ 

rftnjftrthftm  jl  (^flpe  arrogant  anH  ignorant  ;  iyl[  oT^r  6; 

seTves  c6hvinced._._Whatever  young  women  learn,  let 
iKenftreTaught  accurately ;  let  them  kno^  ever  so  little 
apparently,  they  will  know  much  if  they  have  learned 
that  little  well.    A  girl  who  runs  through  u  course  of 
/natural  history,  hears  something  about  chymistry,  has 
/  been  taught  something  of  botany,  and  who  knows  but 
V  just  enough  of  these  to  make  her  fanc^r  that  she  is  well 
.  informed,,  is  in  a  niiserable  situation,  in  danger  of  be- 
Ncoming  ridiculous,  and  insupportably  tiresome  to  men  of 
%ense  and  science.    Bvtr ^f  ti "  ^'^"^^^  ^nOW  fiVY  '^^'^  *h'"ff 
*;*gunp1Hplyj  fiTf-J  i^**  '*^"  ^^"^  o»ffi»i4^^»  »i»/ito.K,fQT^^jy^^ 
ToJ^MttLmnrft,  and  to.  apply  what  aha hiii  hiianit^nghtjio 
as  to  interest  men  of  4^e.np.rnqity  agdgcnine  in  har  fa 
vour.  .  The  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  any 
science,  is  very  diflferent  from  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  science ;  perhaps,  from  not  attending  to  this  distinc- 
tidn,  or  from  not  understanding  it,  many  have  failed  in 
female  education,    ^ome  attempt  will  be  made  to  mark 
this  distinction  practically,  when  we  come  to  speak-of 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  invention,  and  judgment. 
No  intelligent  preceptress  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  application  of  the  observations  she  may 
meet  with  in  the  chapters  on  imagination,  sympathy  and 
I  sensibility,  vaility  and  temper.    The  masculine  pronoun 
\he\  has  been  used  for  grammatical  convenience,  not  at 
kill  because  we  agree  with  the  prejudiced  and  uncour- 
iteouss  grammarian,  who  asserts,  **  that  the  masculine  is 
[the  more  worthy  gender." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MEMORY    itND   INVENTION. 

Before  we  bestoW  many  years  of  time  and  pains  upon 
any  object,  it  may  be  prudent  to  afford  a  few  minutes 
previously  to  ascertain  its  precise  value.  Many  per- 
sons have  a  vague  idea  of  the  great  value  of  memory, 
and,  without  analyzing  their  opinion,  thfcy  resolve  to 
cultivate  the  memories  of  their  children  as  much,  and 
as  soon,  as  possible.  So  far  from  having  determined  the 
value  of  this  talent,  we  shall  findihat  it  will  be  difficult 
to  give  a  popular  definition  of  a  good  memory.  Some 
people  call  that  a  good  memory  which  retains  the  greatr 
est  number  of  ideas  for  the  longest  time^.  Others  prefer 
9  recoUective  to  a  retentive  memory^  and  vialue  not  so 
much  the  number,  as  the  selection,  of  facts;  hot  so 
much  the  mass  or  even  the  antiquity  of  accumulated 
treasure,  as  the  power  of  producing  ciirrent  specie  for 
immediate  use.  Memory  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  faculty  admirable  in  itself,  without  any  union 
with  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Among  those  who 
allow  that  memory  has  no  independent  claim  to  regard, 
there  are  yet  many  who  believe,  that  a  superior  degree 
of  memory  is  essential  to  the  successful  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties,  such  as  judgment  and  invention.  The 
degree  in  which  it  is  useful  to  those  powers,  has  not, 
however^  been  determined.  Those  who  are  governed 
in  their  opinions  by  precedent  and  authority,  can  pro- 
duce many  learned  names  to  prove  that  memory  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  great  men  of 
antiquity ;  it  was  cultivated  with  much  anxiety  in  their 
public  institutions,  and  in  their  private  education.  But 
there  were  many  circumstances  which  formerly  con- 
tributed to  make  a  great  memory  essential  to"  a  great 
man.  In  civil  and  military  employments,  among  the 
ancients,  it  was  in  a  high  degree  requisite.  Generals 
were  expected  to  know  by  heart  the  names  of  the  sol- 
diers in  their  armies ;  demagogues  who  hoped  to  please 
the  people,  were  expected  to  know  the  names  of  all 
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their  fellow-citizens.*  Orators  who  did  not  speak  ex- 
tempore, were  obliged  to  get  their  long  orations  by  rote. 
Those  who  studied  science  pr  philosophy,  were  obliged 
to  cultivate  their  memory  with  incessant  care,  because, 
if  they  frequented  the  schools  for  instruction,  they  treas- 
ured up  the  sayings  of  the  masters  of  different  sects, 
and  learned  their  doctrines  only  by  oral  instruction. 
Manuscripts  were  frequently  got  by  heart  by  those  who 
were  eager '  to  secure  the  knowledge  they  contained, 
and  who  had  not  opportunities  of  recurring  to  the  origi- 
nals. , It. is. not  surprising,  there fpre,  that  memory*  to 
which  80  much  was  trusted,  should  have  been  held  in 
such  high  esteem. 

At  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  before  the  difik 
covery  of  the  ^rt  of  printing,  it  was  sc;»rGely  possible  to 
make  any  progress  in  the  literature  of  the  age,  without 
possessing  a  retentive  memory.  A  man  who  had  read 
a  few  manuscripts  and  could  repeat  them,  was  a  wonder 
and  a  ti^easure :  he  coi^d  travel  from  place  to  place,  and 
live  by  his  learning ;  he  was  a  circulating  library  to  a 
nation,  ahd  the  more  books  he  could  carry  in  his  head, 
the  better:  be  was  certain  of  an  admihng  audience,  if 
he  could  repeat  what  Aristotle  or  Saint  Jerome  had 
written ;  and  he  had  far  mare  encQuragement  to  engrave 
the  words  T)f  others  on  his  memory,  than  to  mveat  or 
judge  for  himself. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  above  six  hundred  scholars 
assembled  in  the  forests  of  Champagn^r  to  hear  the  lec« 
tures  of  the  learned  Abeillard ;  they  made  themselves 
huts  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  in  this,  new  academio 
grove  were  satisfied  to  go  almost  without  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  in  the  specimens  of  Abeillard's  composi- 
tion which  are  handed  down  to  us,  we  may  discover 
proofs  of  his  haviiq^  been  vain  of  a  8ur]mstng  memory ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  euperior  faculty  of  his  mind : 
his  six  hundred  pupils  could  carry  away  with  thiem  only 
so  much  of  his  learning  as  they  could  get  by  heart  du- 
ring his  course  of  lectures ;  and  he  who  had  the  best 
oaemory,  must  have  been  best  paid  for  his  joumey.f 

The  art  of  printing,  by  multiplying  copies  so  as  to  put 
them  within  the  easy  reference  of  all  classes  of  people, 
has  reduced  the  value  of  this  species  of  retentive  mem- 

*  See  Plutarch.    QuintiKan. 

t  Bdrrington'd  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abeillard  and  Heloisa,  p.  IT3. 
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ory.  It  is  better  ta  refer  to  the  book  itself,  than  to  the 
man  who  has  read  the  book.  Knowledge  is  now  ready 
classed  for  use,  and  it  is  safely  stored-  up  in  the  great 
commonplace  books  of  public  libraries.  A  man  of  lit- 
eratare  need  not  encumber  his  memory  with  whole  pas- 
sages from  the  authorshe  wants  to- quote ;  he  need  only 
mark  down  the  page,  and  the  words  ate  safe. 

Mere  erudition xloes  not  in  these  days  ensure, perma- 
iient  fame.  The  names  of  the  Ahbid  de  Longaerae  and 
of  the  Florentine  librarian  Magliabechi,  excite  no  vivid 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  heard  of  Uiem 
iiefore ;  and  there  are  m^y,  perhaps  not  illiterate  per- 
sons, who  would  net  be  ashamed  to  own  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  them  at  aU.  Yet  th^se  men  were  both 
of  them,  but  a  few  years  ago,  remarkable  for  extraordi- 
nary memory  and  erudition.  When  M.  de  Longuerue 
was  a  child,  he  was  such  a  prodigy  of.  memory  and 
knowledge;  that  Louis  XIV.,  passing  through  t^ie-abb^^s 
province,  stopped  ta  see  and  hear  him.  When  he  grew 
up,  Paris  consulted  him  as  the  oracle  of  learning.  His 
erudition,  says  d' Alembert,*  was  not  only  podigioua, 
but  actually  terrible.  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  more 
familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongne.  His  memory 
was  so  well  furnished  with  historic  focts,  with  chrono- 
logical and  topographical  knowledge,  that  upOa  faeanag 
a  person  assert,  in  conversation,,  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  write  a  good  historicad  desciiption  of  France,!  ^ 
he  asserted  that  he  could  do  it  from  memory,  without 
consulting  any  books.  All  he  asked  was  to  have  some 
maps  of  France  laid  before  him :  these  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  history  of  each  province,  of  all  the  fiefs  of  the 
crown  of  each  city,  and  even  of  each  distinguished  no- 
bleman's seat  in  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  his  folio  his- 
tory in  a  year.  It  was  admired  as  a  great  curiosity  in 
manuscript ;  but  when  it  came  to  be .  printed,  sundry 
gross  errors  appeared :  he  Was  obliged  to  take  put  sev- 
eral leaves  in  correcting  the  press.  The  edition  was 
very  expensive,  and  the  work  at  last  would  have  been 
rather  more  acceptable  to  the  public  if  the  author  had 
not  written  it  from  memory.  Love  of  the  wonderful 
must  yield  to  esteem  for  the  useful. 

The  effect  which  all  this  erudition  had  upon  the  Abb^ 

*  Eloge  de  M.  VAJbU  d'Alarj, 
fMarqwi^  d'Acgenson's  £M>ya,  p,  aSS. 
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de  Longuerue'd  taste,  judgment,  and  imagination,  is 
worth  our  attention.  Some  of  his  opinions  speak  suffi- 
ciently for  our  purpose.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
English  have  never  done  any  good,*  since  they  renounced 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Arabic  for  Geometiry  and  Phys- 
ics. He  was  of  opinion  that  two  antiquarian  books  upon 
Homer,  viz.,  Antiquitates  Hamerica  and  Homeri  Gnomo- 
ligia,  are  preferable  to  Homer  himself.  He  ^ould  rath- 
er have  them,  he  declared,  beciause  with  these  he>  had 
all  that  was  useful  in  the  poet,  without  being  obliged  to 
go  through  loiig  stories,  which  put  him  to  sleep.  **  As 
for  that  madman  Ariosto,"  sai<i  he,  '^  I  sometimes  divert 
myself  with  him."  One  odd  volume  of  Racine  was  the 
only  French  book  to  be  found  in  his  library.  His  eru- 
dition died  with  him,  and  the  world  has  not  profited 
much  by  his  surprising  memory; 

The  librarian  Magliabechi  was  no  less  famous  than 
M.  de  Longuerue  for  his  memory,  and  he  was  yet  more 
strongly  affected  by  the.  mania  for  books.  His  appetite 
for  them  was  so  voracious,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  glutton  of  literature.f  Before  he  died,  he  had 
swallowed  six  larjB^e  rooms  full  of  books.  Whether  he  had 
time  to  digest  any  ef  them  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are 
sure  that  he  wished  it ;  for  the  only  line  of  his  own  com- 
position which  he  has  left  for  the  instruction  of  posterity, 
is  round  ^  medal..  The  medsd  represents  him  sitting 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  great  number  of 
books  scattered  on  the  floor  round  him.  The  candid  in- 
soription  signifies,  that  to  become  learned  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  read  much,  if  we  read  without  reflection^  The 
names  of  Franklin  and  of  Shakspeare  are.known  wher- 
ever  literature  is  cultivated,  to  ail  who  have  any  preten- 
sions to  science  or  to  genius ;  yet  they  were  not  men  of 
extraordinary  erudition,  nor  from  their  works  shouldtwe 
judge  that  memory  was  their  predominant  faculty.  It 
m^y  be  said  that  a  superior  degree  of  memory  was  es- 
sential to  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  and  invention ; 
th^t  without  having  treasured  up  in  his  memory  a  vari- 
ety of  minute  observations  upon  human  nature,  Shak- 
speare could  never  have  painted  the  passions  with  so 
bold  and  just  a  hand  ;  that  if  Franklin  had  not  accurately 
remembered  his  own  philosoi^hical  observations  and 

*  D'Alembert's  Eloge  de  M.  d' Alary. 

t  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  page  ]  15. 
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those  of  others,  he  never  would  have  niade  those 
discoveries  which  have  iipmortalized  his  name.  Ad- 
mitting the  justice  of  these  assertions,  we  see  that  mem* 
ory  to  great  men  is  but  a  subordinate  servant,  <a  treas- 
urer who  receives,  and  is  expected  to  keep  faiUifolly 
whatever  is  committed  to  his  care ;  and  not  only  to  pre- 
serve faithfully  all  deposites,  but  io  produce  them  at  the 
moment  they  are  wanted.  -  There  are  substances  which 
are  said  to  imbibe  and  retain  the  rays  of  light,  and  to 
emit  them  only  in  certain  situations.  As  long  as  they 
retain  the  rays,  no  eye  regards  them. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  recoUective  and  a 
retentive  memory  ajre  seldom  found  united.  If  this  were 
true,  and  we  had  our  choice  of  either,  which  should  we 
prefer  1  For  the  purposes  of  ostentation,  perhaps  the 
one  ;  for  utility,  the  other.  A  person  who  could  repeat 
from  beginning  to  end  the  whole  Economy  of  Human 
Life,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood,  might,  if  we 
had  time  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  him,  obtain  our  admira- 
tion for  his  extraordinarily  retentive  inemoiy ;  but  the 
person  who,  in  daily  Qccurrenced  or  interesting  affiaiirs, 
recollects  at  the  proper  time  what>  is  iiseful  to  us,  ob- 
tains from  aur  gratitude  sonaething  more  than,  vain  ad- 
miration. To  speak  accurately,  we  must  remark  that 
retentive  and  recoUective  memories  are  but  relative 
terms :  the  recoUective  memory  must  be  retentive  of  aU 
that  it  recollects;  the  retentive  memory  cannot  show 
itself  till  the  moment  it  becomes  recoUective.  But  we 
value  either  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  is  useful-  and 
agreeable. 

Just  at  the  time  when  philosophers  were  intent  upon 
trying  experiments  in  electricity.  Dr.  Heberden  recol- 
lected to  have  seen, many  years  before,  a  smaU  elec- 
trical stone,  called  tourmalin,*. in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Sharpe  at  Canpibridge.  •  It  was  the  only  one  known  in 
England  at^  that  lime.  Dr.  Heberden  procured  it ;  alid 
several  curious  experiments  were  made  and  verified  with 
it.  In  this  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  we  admire  the 
retentive,  local  memory  of  Dr.  Heberden,  merely  be- 
cause it  became  recoUective  and  useful.  Had  the  tour- 
maUn  never  been  wanted,  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  direction  for  it  at  Dr.  Sharpens 
at  Cambridge  had  heen  remembered  or  forgotten.   There 

*  Pnestley  on  Electricity,  page  317 
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was  a  man*  who  undertook,  in  going  from  Temple  Bar 
to  the  fiBirthest  part  of  Cheapside  and  back  again;  to  enu- 
merate at  his  return  every  sign  on  each  side  of  the  wav 
in  its  order,  and  to  repeat  them,  if  it  should  be  required, 
either  backward  or  forward.  This  he  exactly  accom- 
piished.  As  a  playful  trial  of  memory,  this  affords  us  a 
moment's  entertainment;  but  if  we  were  to  be  serious 
upon  tl)e  subject,  we  should  say  it  was  a  pity  that  the^ 
man  did  not  use  his  extraordinary  memory  for  some 
better  purpose.  The  late  King  of  Prussia,  when  he  in- 
tended to  advance  Trenck  in  the  army,  upon  his  first 
introduction,  gave  him  a  list  of  the  strangest  names 
which  could  be  picked  out,  to  learn  by  rote.  Trenck 
learned  them  quickly,  and  the  kin^  was  much  pleascid 
with  this  instance  of  his  memory ;  but  Frederick  would 
certainly  never  fafilve  made  sueh  a  trial  of  the  abilities 
of  Voltaire. 

We  cannot  always  foresee  what  facts  may  be  useful 
and  what  may  be  useless  to  us, — otherwise  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory  might  be  conducted  by  unerring 
roles.  In  the  common  business  of  life,  people  r^;ulate 
their  memories  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  be  placed.  A  clerk  in  a  counting*house,  by  prac- 
tice learns  to  remember  the  circumstances,  affairs,  and 
names  of  numerous  merchants,-—of  his  master's  cus- 
tomers, the  places  of  their  abodcT,  and  pelrhaps  something 
of  their  peculiar  humours  and  manners.  A  fine  lady  re- 
members her  visiting  list,  and  perhaps  the  dresses  and 
partners  of  every  couple  at  a  crowded  ball;  shQ  finds  all 
these  particulars  a  useful  supply  foir  daily  conversation^ 
she  therefore  remembers  them  with  care^  An  amateur 
who  is  ambitious  loahine  in  the  society  of  literary  men, 
ooUects  literary  anecdotes,  and  retails  them  whenever 
occasion  permits.  Men  of  sense,  who  cultivate  their 
memories  for  useful  purposes,  are  not  obliged  to  treas- 
ure up  heterogeneous  facts :  b^  reducing  particulars  to 
gMieral  principles,  and  by  connecting  them  with  proper 
associations,  theyenjoy  all  the  real  advantages,  while 
they  are  exempt  from  the  labour  of  accumulation. 

Mr.  Stewart  has,  with  so  much  ability,  pointed  out 
the  effects^  of  S3^tematic  arrangement  of  writing,  read- 
ing, and  the  use  of  technical  contrivances  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory,  that  it.  would  be  a  presumptuous 

♦  Fuller,  author  of  the  Wprthies  of  England.  See  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  vol.  I. 
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and  unnecessary  attempt  to  expatiate  m  other  wordb* 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  ma]^  not  he  useless,. however, 
to  repeat  a  few  of  his  observations,  because,  in  consider- 
ing what  farther  improvement  may  be  made,  it  is  alyvays 
essential  to  have  fully  in  our  view  what  is  already 
known. 

*'  Philosophic  arrangement  assists  the  memory,  by 
classing  under  a  (ew  principles  a  number  of  apparently 
dis&imilar  and  unconnected  particulars.  The  habit,  for 
instance,  of  attending  to  the  connexion  of  cau9e  and 
effect,  presents  a  multitude  of  interesting  analogies,  to  ihe- 
minds  of  men  of  science,  which  escape  oth^  persons  ;v 
the  vulgar  feel  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  objects  thjat 
appear  remote  from  common  life;  and  they  find  it.  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  remember  observations  and  reasonings 
which  are  foreign  to  their  customary  course  of  associated 
ideas.  Even  literary  and  ingenious  people,  when  they 
begin  to  l^^n  any  art  or  science,  usually  complain  that 
their  memory  is  not  able  to  retain  aU  the  term»  aiid 
ideas  which  pour  in  upon  them  with  perplexing  rapidity. 
In  time  this  difficulty  is  conquered,  not  so  much  by  the 
strength  of  the  memory  as  by  the  exercise  of  judgment : 
they  learn  to  distinguish  -and  select  the  material  terms, 
facts,  and  arguments,  from  thosjB  that  are  subordinate, 
and  they  class  them  under  general  heads,  to  relieve  the 
memory  from  all  superfluous  labour. 

"In  all  studies  there  is  some  prevalentassociating  prin- 
ciple, which  gradually  becomes  familiar  to  our  mmds, 
but  which  we  do  not  immediately  discover  in  our  first 
attempts.  In  poetry,  resemblance ;  in  phQosophy,  cause 
ajid  effect ;  in  mathematics,  demohstrations  epntinually 
recur  $  and,  therefore,  each  is  expected  by  persons  who 
have  be€(n  used  to  %hese  respective  studies. 

"  The  habit  of  committing  our  knowledge  to  writing 
assists  the  memory,  because,  in  writing,  we  detain  cer- 
tain ideas  long  enough  in  oor^view  to  perceive  all  theiit. 
relations ;  we  use  fixed  and  abbreviated -signs  for  all  our 
thoughts;  with  the' assistance  of  these,  we  can  proven! 
confusion  in  our  reasonings.  We  can,  without  fatigue, 
by  the  help  of  wor^s,  letters,  figures,  or  algebraic  signs,. 
go  through  a  variety  of  mental  processes,  and  solve^ 
many  difficult  problems,  wluch,  without,  such  assistance, 
must  have  been  too  extensive  for  our  capacities. 

"  If  our  books  be  well  chosen,  and  if  we  read  with  dis- 
crimination and  a^ttention,  reading  will  improve  the  mem- 
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ory,  because,  as  it  increases  our  knowledge,  it  increases 
our  interest  in  every  new  discovery  and  in  every  new 
combination  of  ideas." 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  observa- 
tions upon  technical  helps  to  the  memory;  they  are 
hurtful  to  the  understanding,  because  they  break  the 
general  habits  of  philosophic  &rder  in  the  mind.  There 
is  no  connexion  of  ideas  between  the  nuemorial  lines,  for 
instance,  in  Gray's  Memoria  Technica,  the  history  of  the 
kings  or  emperors,  and  the  dates  that  we  wish  to  re> 
member.  However,  it  may  be  advantageous  in  educa*> 
tion  to  use  such  contrivances,  to  assist  our  pupils  in  re- 
membering those  technical  parts  of  knowledge  which 
are  sometimes  valued  above  their  worth  in  society. 

The.  facts  upon  which  the  principles  of  any  science 
are  founded,  should  never  be  learned  by  rote  in  a  tech« 
nical  manner.  But  the  names  and  th^  dates  of  the  reigns 
of  a  number  of  kings  and  emperors,  if  they  must  be  re- 
membered by  chil(ken,  should  be  learned  in^he  manner 
which  may  give  them  the  least  trouble.* 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  our  memory  is  to  be 
improved  by  exercise ;  exercise  may  be  of  different 
kindly  and  we  must  determine  what  sort  is  best.  Repeti- 
tion is  foiind  to  fix  words,  and  sometinilBs  ideas,  i»trongly 
in  the  mind ;  the  words  of  the  burden  of  a  song  which  we 
have  frequently  heard,  are  easily  and  long  remembered. 
When  we  want  to  get  any  thing  by  rote,  we  repeat  it 
over  and  over  again,  till  the  sounds  seem  to  follow  each 
other  habitually,  and  then  we  say  we  have  them  per- 
fectly by  rote.f  The  regular  recurrence  of  sounds,  at 
stated  intervals,  much  assists  us.  In'poetry,  the  rhymes, 
the  cadence,  the  alliteration,  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  poet's  lines,  aid  us.  All  these  are  mechanical  helps 
to  the  memory.  Repetition  seems  much  more  agree.- 
able  to  some  people  than  to  others ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  facility  and  pi^opensity  to  repetition 
be  favourable  to  rational  memory.  While  we  repeat, 
we  exclude  all  thought  from  the  mind  ;  we  form  a  nabit 
of  saying  certain  sounds  in  a  certain  order ;  but  if  this 
habit  be  afterward  broken  by  any  trifling  external  cir- 
cumstances, we  lose  all  our  labour.  We  have  no  mesum 
of  recollecting  what  we  have  learned  in  this  manner. 

*  See  chapter  on  Books,  and  on  Geography, 
t  Dr.  Darwin.    Zoonomia. 
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Once  gone,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  It  depends  but  uponaiM 
principle  of  association.  ,  Those  who  exert  ingenuity  as 
well  as  memory  in  learning  by  heart,  may  not,  perfaips, 
asso€iat<^  sounds  with  so  much  expedition,  but  they  will 
have  the  power  of  recollection  m  a  greater  degree^ 
They  will  have  more  chances  in  their  favour,  besides 
the  great  power  of  voluntary  exertion— a  power  which 
.  few  passive  repeaters  ever  possess. /~  The  following 
lines  are  easily  learned : — 

**  Haste,  then,  ye  E^irits ;  to  your  charge  repair ; . 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ;  '     ^ 

The  drops  to  thee,  Biillante,  we  consign, 
And,  Momentilla,  1^  the  w'at-ch  be  thine ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fiivonrite  lock, 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock." 

To  a  person  who  merely  learned  the  sounds  in  these 
lines  by  rote,  without  knowing  the  sense  of  the  words,' 
all  the  advantage  of  the  appropriated  names  and  offices 
of  the  sylphs  would  be  lost.  No  one,  who  ha9  any 
sense  of  propriety,  can  call  these  sylphs  by  wrong 
n^mes,  or  put  them  out  of  their  places.  Momentilla  and 
the  watch,  Zephyretta  and  the  Tan,  Crispissa  and  the 
lock  of  hair,  Brillante  and  the  diamond  drops,  are  so  in- 
timately associated,  that  they  necessarily  recur  together 
in  the  memory.  The  folio wing^celebrated  lines  on  Envy, 
some  people  will  find  easy,  and  cithers  difficulti  to  le&ra 
by  heart  :— 

"  Envy  ^will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue ; 
But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true ; 
For  envi*d  vnt,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  knowir 
Th'  opposing  body's  groesness,  not  its  own. 
When  firei  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
It  draws  up  vapour,  which  obscures  its  rays ; 
But  ev*n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day." 

The  How  of  these  lines  is  not  particulariy  easy ;  those 
who  trust  merely  to  the  power  of  reiteration  in  getting 
them  by  rote, .will  find  the  task  difficult;  those  who 
seize  the  ideas,  win  necessarily  recollect  their  order, 
and  the  sense  will  conduct  them  to  their  proper  plaices 
with  certamty ;  they  cannot,  for  instance,.  mak«  the 
clouds  adorn,  the  sun^s  rays  before  the  eun's  power^l 
beams  have  drawn  up  the  vapours. .  This-  fixes  the  place 
of  the  four  last  lines.  The  i^imile  of  merit  and  the 
sun, and  envy  and  the  clouds,  keeps  each  idea  in  its 
35 
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order ;  if  any  one  escapes,  it  is  easily  missed,  and  easily 
recalled. 

We  seldom  meet  with  those  who  can  give  ns  an  ac- 
curate account  of  their  own  thoughts  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  tell  tho  different  ways  in  which  different  peo- 
pie  manage  their  memory.  We  judge  by  the  effects  fre* 
quently,  that  causes  are  the.  sam^rwhich  sometimes  are 
entirely  different.  Thus,  we  in  common  conversation 
should  say,  that  two  people  had  an  equally  good  mem- 
oiy,  who  could  repeat  with  .equal  exactness  any 
thing  which  they  had  heard  or  read.  But  in  their  meth- 
ods of  remembering,  these  persons  might  differ  essen- 
tially 4  the  one  might  have  exerted  much  more  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity  in  the  ccmduct  of  his  memory  than 
the  other,  and  might  thus  have  not  only  fatigued  him- 
self less,  but  might  have  improved  bis  understanding, 
while  the  other  learned  merejiy  by  rote.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  reported  the  parliamentary  debates  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  his  judgment,  bis  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  ideas  follow  each  other 
in  reasoning,  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  style  of  the  different  speakers,  must  considerably 
have  assisted  his  memory*  His  taste  for  literary  com- 
position must  have  shown  him  instantly  where  any 
argument  or  allusion  was  misplaced.  A  connecting 
phtase,  or  a  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  is  missed  as 
readily  by  a  person  used  to  writing  and  argument^  as  a 
word  in  a  line  of  poetry  is  missed  by  a  poetic  ear.  If 
any  thing  has  escaped  the  memory  of  persons  who  re- 
member by  general  classification,  they  are  not  only  by. 
their  art  able  to  discover  that  something  is  missing,  but 
they  have  a  general  direction  where  to  find  it;  they 
know  to  what  class  of  ideas  it  must  belong ;  they  can 
hunt  from  generals  to  particulars,  till  ihey  are  sure  at 
last  of  tracing  and  detecting  the  deserter ;  they  have 
certain  signs  by  which,  they  know  the  object  of  which 
they  are  in  search,  and  they  trust  with  more  certainty 
to  these  characteristics  than  Jo  the  mere  vague  recol- 
l^tion  of  having  seen  it  before.  We  feel  disposed  to 
trust  the  memory  of  those  who  can  give  us  some  reason 
for  what  they  remember.  If  they  can  prove  to  us  that 
their  assertion  could  not,  consistently  with  other  facts, 
be  false,  we  admit  the  assertion  into  the  rank  of  facts, 
and  their  judgment  thus  goes  sin-ety  for  their  memory. 

The  following  advertisement  (taken  from  the  Star  of 
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the  'Jlst  September,  1796)  may  show  that  experience 
justifies  these  theoretic  notions  : 

"  LITERATURB. 

"  A  gentleman  capable  of  reporting  the  debates  in 
parliament,  is  wanted  for  a  London  newspaper.  A  busi- 
ness of  no  such  great  difficulty  as  is  generally,  imagined 
by  those  unacquainted  with  it.  A  totercMe  good  ^yle, 
and  facility  of  <;ompositiQn,  as  well  as  a  facility  of 
writing,  together  with  a  good  memory  {jtot  an  extraor- 
dinary one)  are  all  the  necessary  requisites.  If  a  gen- 
tleman writes  shorthand,  it  is  an  advantage ;  but  meih- 
ory  and  composition  are  more  important. 

"  The  advertiser*  conceiving  that  many  gentlemen, 
either  in  London  or  at  the  universities,  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  may  think  such  a  situation  desirable, 
.  takes  this  public  melTiod-  pf  enabling  them  to  obtain  it. 
The  salary,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  talents  of 
the  reporter,  will  at  least  afford  a  genteel  subisistence, 
and  the  business  need  not  interrupt^  the  pursuit  of  stud- 
ies necessary  for  a  more  important  profession.  A  ^cn- 
ileman  who  has  never  tried  parliamentary/  reporting,  wtil  he 
preferred  hy  the  advertiser,  because  he  has  observed,  that 
those  who  have  last  attempted  it  are  now  the  best  reporters,^ 

In  the  common  mode  of  edocation,-  great  exactness 
of  repetition  is  required  fl'om  pupils.  This  -seems  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  too  much  importance.  There  are 
circumstances  in  life,  in  which  this  talent  is  useful ;  but 
its  utility,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  ^upon  examination,  is 
overrated.  • 

In  giving  evidence  of  words,  dates,  and  facts,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  utmost  precision  is  reauisite.  The 
property,  lives,  and  characters  of  individuals,  depend 
upon  this  precision. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  after  long  detailed  •  evi- 
dence has  been  given  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  an  ad- 
vocate separates  the  material  from  the  immaterial  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  judge  in  his  charge  again  compres- 
ses the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  so  that  much  of  what 
has  been  said  during  the  trial  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  All  these  superfluous  ideas  were  remembered 
to  no  purpose.  A  witness  sometimes,  if  he  be  per- 
mitted, would  tell  not  only  all  that  he  remembers  of  rtie 
circumstances  about  which  he  is  examined,  but  also  a 
number  o£.^ther  circumstances^  which  are  casually 
S  3 
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associated  with  these  m  his  memory.  An  able  advo- 
cate rejects,  by  a  quickness  of  judgment  which  appears 
like  intuition,  all  that  is  irrelevant  to  his  argument  and 
his  cause-;  and  it  is  by  this  selection  that  his  memory, 
in  the  evidence,  perhaps,  of  twenty  different  people,  is 
able  to  retain  all  that  is  useful.  When  this  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  evidence  is  classed  by  his  perspicuous  ar- 
rangement, his.  audience  feel  no  diQiculty  either  in 
understanding  or  recollecting  all  whicli  had  before 
appeared  confused.  Thus  the  exercise  of  the  judgment 
fiaves  much  of  the  labour  of  memory ;  labour  which  is  not 
merely  unnecessary,  but  hurtful  to  our  understanding. ' 

In  making  observations  upon  subjects  which  are  new 
to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  use  our  memory  unassisted 
^t  first  by  our  reason ;'  we  must  treasure  up  the  ore  and 
rubbish  together,  because  w«  cannot  immediately  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  But  the  sooner  we  can 
separate  them,  the  better.  In  the  beginning  of  all  ex- 
perimental sciences,  a  number  of,  useless  particulars  are 
recorded,  because  they  are  not  known  to  be  useless ; 
when,  by  comparing  these,  a  few  general  principles  are 
discovered,  the  memory  is  immediately  relieved,  the 
judgment  and  inventive  faculty  have  power  and  liberty 
to  work,  and  then  a  rapid  progress  and  great  discoveries 
are  made.  It  is  the  mis/ortune  of  those  who  first  cul- 
tivate new  sciences,  that  their  memory  ts  overloaded ; 
biit  if  those  who  succeed  to  them  submit  to  the  same 
senseless  drudgery,  it  is  not  their  misfortune,  but  their 
fault.  Let  us  look  over  the  history  of  those  who  have 
made  discoveries  and  inventions,  we  shall  perceive,  that 
it  has  been  by  rejecting  useless  ideas  that  they  have 
first  cleared  their  way  to  truth.  Dr;  Priestley's  His- 
tories of  Vision  and  of  Electricity,  are  as.  useful  wheji 
we  consider  them  as  histories  of  the  human  baind,  as. 
when  wei  read  them  as  histories  of  science.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley has  published  a  catsdogue  of  books,*  from  which 
he  gathered  his  materials.  The  pains,  he  tells  us,  that 
it  cost  him  to  compress  and  abridge  the  accounts  which 
ingenious  men  have  given  of  their,  own  experiments, 
teach  us  how  much  oiir  progress  in  real  knowledge  de- 
pends upon  rejecting  all  that  is  superfluous.  When  Si- 
monidea  offered  to  teach  Themistocles  the  art  of  mem- 
ory, Themistocles  answered,  "  Rather  teach  me  the  art 
of  forgetting;  for  I  find  that  I  remember  much  that  I 
*  At  the  «nd  of  the  History  of  Vision.    . 
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had  better  forget,  and  forget  (consequently)  some  things 
whichl  wish  to  remember." 

When  any  discovery  or  invention  is  completed,  we  are 
frequently  astonished  at'  its  obvious  simplicity.  The 
ideas  necessary  tathe  discovery  are  seldom  so  numer- 
ous as  to  fatigue  our  memory.  Memory  seems  to  have 
been  useful  to  inventors  only  as  it  presented  a  few  ideas 
in  a  certain  happy  connexion,  as  it  presented  them 
faithfully  and  distinctly  to  view  in  the  proper  moment. 
If  we  wish  for  examples  of  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, w^  need  only  look  into  Dr.  Franklin's  works: 
He  is  so  free  from  all  affectation,  he  lays  his  mind  so 
fairly  before  us^  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example 
we  can  select.  Those  who  are  used  to  look  at  objects 
in  a  microscope,  say,-  that  full  a%  much  depends  upon  the 
object's  being  well  prepared  for  inspection,  as  upon  the 
attention  of  the  observer,  or  the  excellence  of  the  glass-. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  looking  over  Dr. 
Franklin's  works,  is  the  variety  of  his  pbservatioiis  upon 
different  subjects.  We  might  imagine  that  a  very  te- 
nacious and  powerful  memory  was  necessary  to  register 
all  these  ;  but  Dr.  Franklin  ii^forms  us,  that  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  note  down  every  hint  as  it  occurred 
to  him :  he  urges  his  friends  to  do  the  same ;  he  observes, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  withotit  our  hearing 
or  seeing  something  which,  if  properly  attended  to, 
might  lead  to  useful  discoveries.  By  thus  committing 
his  ideas  to' writing,  his  mind  was  left  at  liberty /o  ^Am^. 
No  extraordinary  effort  of  memory  was,  even  upon  the 
greatest  occasions,  requisite.  A  friend  wrote  to  him  to  in- 
quire how  he  was  led  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  identity 
of  lightning  and  electricity ;  and  how  he  first  came  to 
think  of  drawing  down  lightning  from  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Franklin  replies,  that  he  conld  not  answer  better  than  by 
giving  an  extract  from  tl^  minutes  he  used  to  keep  of 
the  experiments  he  made,  with  memoranda  of  such  as  he  ' 
purposed  to  make^  Xfie  reasons  for  making  them,  and 
the  observations  that  rose  upon  them.  By  this  extract, 
says  Dr.  Franklin;*  you  will  see  that  the  thought,  was 
not  so  much  an  out  of  the  way  one,  but  that  it  might  have 
occurred  to  any  electrician.* 

♦  "  Nov.  7, 1749.  Electrical  fluid  agrees  with  lightning  in  these 
Mrticnlars.  1.  Giving  light.  2.  Colour  of  the  light.  3.-  Crooked 
on-ection.    4.   Swift  motiaii.    5.   Being  conducted  by  metals,    e. 
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.When  the  ideas  are  arrange^  in  clear  order,  a6  we 
see  them  in  this  note,  the  analogy  or  induction  to  which 
Dr.  Franklin  was  led  appears  easy.  Why,  theh,,had  it 
never  been  made  hy  any  other  person  ?  Numbers  of 
ingenious  men  were  at  .this  time  intent  upon  electricity. 
The  ideas  which  were  necessary  to  this  discovery 
were  not  numerous  or  complicated.  .  We  may  remark, 
that  one  analogy  connecting  these  observations  together, 
they  are  more  easily  reeolleeted ;  and  their  being  writ- 
ten down  for  a  particular  purpose,  on  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin^s  mind  was  mtent,  must  have  made  it  still  easier  to 
him  to  retain  them. 

The  degree  of  memory  he  was  forced  to  employ,  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  portion  in  which  few  people  are  de« 
fective.  Now,  let  u^  suppose  that  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  memorandum,  had  fully  in  his  recolr 
lection  every  previous  experiment  that  had  ev«r  been 
tried  on  electricity ;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  theo- 
ries, names,  ages,  and  private  history,  -of  all  the^  men 
who  l^d  tried  these  experiments;  of, what  advantage 
would  this  have  been  to  him  ?  He  must  have  excluded 
all  these  impertinent  ideas  successively  as  they  rose  be- 
fore him,  and  he  must  have  selected  the  fifteen  useful 
observations  which  we  have  mentioned,  from  this  troub- 
lesome multitude.  The  chance  in  such  a  selection 
would  have  been  against  him ;  the  time  employed  in  the 
examination  and  rejection  of  all  the  unnecessary  recol? 
lections,  would iiave  been  absolutely  wasted. 

We  must  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power,  when  we 
make  observations  upon  nature,  or  when  we  read  the 
reflections  of  others,  to  arrange  our  thoughts  so  as  to 
be  ready  when  we  want  to  reason  or  invent.  When, 
cards  are  dealt  to  us,  we  can -sort  our  hand  according  to 
the  known  probabilities  of  the  game,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment  is  easily  made  when  we  hear  what  is  trumps. 

In  collecting  and  sorting  -(Observations,  br.  Franklin 
particularly  excelled ;  therefore  we  may  safely  con- 
Crack 'or  nois^  in  exploding.  7.  Subsisting  in  water  or  ice.  8. 
Rending  bodies  it  passes  through.  9.  -Destroying  animals.  10. 
Melting  metals.  U.  Firing  inflammable  substances.  12.  Sulphure- 
ous smell.  The  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.  But  since  they  &^we 
in  all  the  narticulars  wherein  we  cap  already  CG«npare  them,  is  it 
not  probable  th^y  agree  Likewise  in  this  ?  Let  the  experiment  he 
TDadsJ^—Dr.  PrankU^'a  Letters^  page  322. 
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TiiiuQ  to  take  him  for  our  example.  Wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  in  a  boat,  in  a  mine,  in  a  printer's  shop,  in 
a  crowded  city  or  in  the  country,  in  Europe  or  America, 
he  displayed  the  same  activity  of  observation.  When 
aiiy  thing,  however  trifling',  struck  iiim  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  he  jiever  rested  till  he  had  traced  the 
effect  to  its  cause.  Thus,  afler  having  made  one  remark, 
he  had  freish  motive  to  collect  facts,  either  to  confirm 
or  refute  an  hypothesis ;  his  observations  tending  con* 
sequently  to  some  determinate  purpose,  they  were  ar* 
ranged  in  the  moment  they  were-  made,  in  the  most 
commodious  manner,  both  for  his.  memory  ~and  inven- 
tion ;  they  were  arranged  either  according  to  their  ob* 
Vious  analogies,  or  their  relation  to  each  other  asr  cause 
and  effect.  He  had  two  useful  methods  of  judging  of 
the  vahie  of  his  own  ideas ;  he  either  cojisidered 
how  they  could  be  immediately  applied  to  practical 
improvements  in  the  arts,  or  how  they  could  lead 
to  the  solution  of  any  of  the  great  problems  in  science. 
Here  we  must  again  observe,  that  judgment  saved  the 
labour  of  memory.  A  person  who  sets  about  to  collect 
facts  at  random,  is  little  better  than  a  magpie,  who  picks 
up  and  lays  by  any  odd  bits  of  money  he  can  light  upon, 
without  knowing  their  use. 

Miscellaneous  observations  which  are  made  by  those 
who  have  no  philosophy,  may  accidentally  lead  to  some- 
thing useful ;  but  here  we  admire  the  good  fortune^  and 
not  the  genius,  of  the  individuals  who  make  such  dis- 
coveries :  these  are  prizes  drawn  flrom  the  lottery  of 
Science,  which  ought  not  to  seduce  ps  from  the  paths 
of  sober  industry.  How  long  may  an  observation,  for- 
tunately made,  continue  to  be  useless  to  mankind, 
merely  because  it  has  not  been  reasoned,  upon !  The 
trifling  observation,  that  a  straight  stick  appears  bent  in 
water,  was  made  many  hundred  years  before  the  reason 
of  that  appearance  waa  discovered  !  The  invention  of 
the  telescope  might  have  been  made  by  any  person  who 
could  have  pursued  this  slight  observation  through  all 
its  consequences. .      - 

Having  now  defined,  or  rather  described,  what  we 
mean  by  a  good  memory,  we  may  .consider  how  the 
memory  shotild  be  cultivated.  In  children,  as  well  as 
in  men,  the  strength  of  that  habit,,  or  perhaps  of  that 
power  of  the  mind,  which  associates  ideas  together, 
varies  considerably.    It  is  probable  that  this  difference 
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may  depend  sometimes  upon  orj^nizatioa  A  child 
who  is  bom  with  ^ny  defect  in  his  ey^s,  cannot  possi- 
bly have  the  same  pleasure  in  objects  of  sight  >(irhich 
those  enjoy  who  have  strong  eyes-:  ideas  associated 
with  these  external  ob^etts  are,  therefore,  not  asso- 
ciated with  pleasure,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not 
recollected  with  any  sensations-  of  pleasure.  An  inge- 
nious writer*  supposes  that  all  the  difference  of  capa- 
city among  men  ultimately  depends  on  their  original 
power  of  feeling  pleasaro  or  pain,  and  their  consequent 
different  habits  of  attention* 

When  there  is  any  defect  in  a  child's  organiiation, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  posies,  and  not  to  meta- 
physics ;  but  even  among  children  who  are  apparently 
m  the  foU  possession  of  ^  their  senses,  we  see  very 
different  degrees  of  yivacity :  those  who  have  most  vi- 
vacity  seldom  take  delight  in  repeating  their  ^deas; 
they  are  more  pleased. with  novjolty  than  prone  to  haibit. 
Those  children  who  are  deficient  in  vivacity  are  much 
dispdsed  to  the  easy,  indolent  pleasure,  of  repetition ;  it 
costs  them  less  exertion  to  say  or  do  the  same  thing 
over  again,  than  to  attempt  anything  new;  they  are 
uniform^  good  subjects  to  habit,  because  novelty  has 
no  charms  to  seduce  their  attention. 

The  education  of  the  memory  in  these  two  classes 
of  children  ought  not  to  be  the  same.  Those  who  ^e 
disposed  to  repetition  should  not  be  indulged  in  it,  be-' 
cause  it^will  increase  their  indolence ;  they  should  be 
excited  by  praise,  by  example,  by  sympathy,  and  by  aU 
^e  stroQgest  motives  that  we  ean  employ.  Their  in- 
terest in  evenr  thing  aromid  them  must  by  all  means  be 
increased :  when  they  show  eagerness  about  any  thin^, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  we  may  then  exercise  their 
memory  upon  that  subject  with  some  hopes  of  success. 
It  is  of  importance  that  they  should  succeed  in  theip 
first  trials,  otherwise  they  will  be  discouraged  from  re- 
peating their  attempts,  and  they  will  distrust  their  own 
memory  in  future.  The  fear  of  not  remembering  will 
occupy,  and  agitate,  and  weaken  their  minds;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  animated  by  hope.  If  they  fail,  at 
all  events  let  them  not  be  reproached ;  the  mortification 
they  naturally  feel  is  sufficient  ^  norshould  they  be  left 

dwell  upon  their  disappointmeiit ;  they  should  have 

•  HehetiuB,  "  S«r  rEspnl.'* 
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8  fresh  mid  easier  trial  given  to  them,  that  they  may  re- 
cover their,  own  self-complacency  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are'  children  of 
such  a  slug^gish  temperament,  that  they  feel  no  pleasure 
in  success,  and  no  mortification  in  perceiving  their  ovirn 
mental  deficiencies.  There  arcr  few  children  of  this 
description:  scarcely  any,  perhaps,  whose  defects  have 
not  been  increased  by  education.  Exertion  has  been 
made  so  painfiil  to  them,  that  at  length  they  have  sunk 
into  i^athy,'  or  submitted  in  despair  to  the  eternal 
ptmishment  of  shame. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  the  jnemory  must  be  exer- 
cised only  in  books,  has  been  often  fatal  to  the  pupils  of 
Ibeiary  people.  We  remember  best  those  things  which 
interest  us  most ;  which  are  u^seful  to  us  in  conversa- 
tion ;  in  our  daily  business  of  amusement.  So  do  chil- 
dren. On  these  things  we  should  exercise  their  memory. 
TeH  a  boy  who  has  lost  his  top,  to  remember  at  such  a 
particular  time  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it,  and  if  he  does, 
that  you  will  give  him  another,  he  will  probiJ>ly  remem- 
ber your  request  after 'this  better  than  you  will  youi^- 
s^lf.  Affectionate  children  will  easily  extend  their  recol- 
lective  memories  in  the  service  of  their  friends  and 
companions.  "  Put  m^  in  mind  to  give  your  frierid 
what  he  asked  for,  and  I  will  give  it  to  him  if  you  re- 
member it  at  the  right  time.*'  It  will  be  best  to  manage 
these  aiSaini  so  that  convenience,  and  not  caprice,  shall 
appear  to  be  your  motive  for  the  requests.  The  time 
and  place  should  be  precisely  fixed,  and '  something 
should  Ve  chosen  which  is  likely  to  recall  your  request 
Bt  the  appointed  time.  If  yoii  say,  put  me  in  mind  of 
such  a  thing  the  moment  the  cleth  is  taketi  away  after 
dinner ;  or  ^s  soon  as  candles  are  brought  into  the 
room  }  or  when  I  go  by  such  a  shop  in  our  walk  this 
evening  f  here  are  things^  mentioned  which  will  much 
asdst  the  young  remembrancer :  the  moment  the  cloth 
is  taken  away,  or  the  candles  ^come,  he  will  recollect, 
from  association,  that  something  is  to  be  done ;  that  he 
has  some^ing  to  do ;  and  presently  he  will  make  out 
what  that  something  is. 

A  good  memory  for  business  depends  upon  local,  well- 
arranged  associations.  The  man  of  business  maJces  an 
artificial  memory  for  himself  out  of  the  trivial  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  and  the  hours  as  they  pass  recall 
their  respecdve  occupations.  Children  can  acquire 
S3 
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these  habits  very  early  in  their  edacation;  they  are 
eag^er  to  give  their  companions  an  account  of  any  thing 
they  have  seen  or  heard;  their  tutors  should  beconie 
their  companions,  and  encourage  them  by  sympathy  to 
address  these  narrations  to  them.  Children  who  for- 
get their  lessons  in  chronology  and  their  pence  tables, 
ean  relate  with  perfect  accuracy  any  ciroumstances 
which  have  interested  themselves.  This  shows  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  their  capacity.  Every  oqq 
who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  pleasure  of  talking, 
knows  how  intimately  it  is  connected  with  the  {Meas- 
ure of  being  listened  to.  The  auditors,  conaequentlvy 
possess  supreme  pow^r  over  narrative  <2hildfaood ;  wiw- 
out  using  any  aurtifice,  by  simply  showing  attention  to 
well>arrangea  and  well-recollected  narratives,/and  ceas- 
ing to  attend  when  the  young  orator's  memory  and  story 
become  confused,  he  will  naturally  be  excited  to  arrange 
his  ideas.  The  order  of  time  is  the  first  and  easiest 
principle  of  association  to  help  the  memory.  This,  till 
young  people  acquire  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  will 
be  their  favourite  mode  of  arrangement.  Things  that 
happen  at  the  same  time,  things  that  are  said,  thoughts 
that  have  occurred  at  the  same  time,  will  recur  to  the 
mind  together.  We  may  observe,  that  ill-educated 
people  continue  through  life  to  remember  things  by 
this  single  association;  and,  consequently,  there  is  a 
heterogeneoua  collection  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  which 
have  no  rational  connexion  with  each  other;  crowds 
which  have  accidentally  met,  and  are  forced  to  live  for 
ever  together.  . 

A  vulgar  witness,  when  lie  is  examined  about  his 
memory  of  a  particular  fact,  gives  as  a  reason  for  his 
remembering  it,  a  jrelation.of  a  number  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  tells  you  happened  at^  the  same 
time ;  or  he  calls  to  witness  any.  animate  or  inanimate 
obj>3cts  which  he  happened  to  see  at  the  same  time. 
All  these  things  are  so  joined  with  the  principal  fact  in 
his  mind,  that  his  remembering  them  distinctly  seems  to 
him,  and  he  expects  will  seem  to  others,  demonstrative 
of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his  principal  assertion. 
When  a  lawyer  tells  him  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  ideas,  he  is  immediately  at  a  stand  in  his  nar- 
rative ;  he  can  recc^lect  nothing,  he  is  sure  of  nothing ; 
ha  has  no  reason  to  give  for  his'  belief,  unless  lie  may 
say  that  it  wa^  Michaelmas-day  when  such  a  thing  hap- 
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pened,  that  he  had  a  goosf^for  dinner  that  day^  or  that 
he  had  a  new  wig.  Those  who  have  more  enlarged 
minds  seldom  prcSilce  these  strange  reasons  for  re- 
membering facts.  Indeed,  no  one  can  reason  clearly, 
whose  memory  has  these  foolish  habits ;  the  ill-matched 
ideas  are  inseparably  joined,  and  hence  they  imagine 
there  is  seme  natural  connexion  betweeffthem.  Hence 
arise  those  obstinate  prejudices  which  no  argumeats 
can  vanquish. 

To  prevent  childven  tVom  arguing  ill,  we  must,  there- 
fore, take  care,  in  exercising  their  memory,  to  discouT' 
age  them  in  this  method  of  proving  that  they  remember 
one  thing  by  telling  us  a  number  of  others  which  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time ;  rather  let  them  be. excited  fo 
bring  their  reasoning  facult}^  into  play  in  support  of 
their  memory.  Suppose,-  for  instance, -that  a  child  had 
mislaid  his  hat,  and  was  trying  to  recollect  where  he 
had  put  it;  He  first  may  recollect,  from  the  association 
of  time,  that  he  had  the  hat"  the  last  time  he  went  out ; 
but  when- he  wants  tO'Tecottect  when  that  time  was,  he 
had  betteif  go  back,  if  he  can,  to  his  motive  for  going 
out:  this  one  idea  will  bring  a  number  of  others  in 
right  order  into  his  mind.  He  went  out,  suppose,  to 
f^tch  his  kite,  which  he  was  afraid  would  be  wet  by  a 
shower  pf  rain ;  then  the  boy  recollects  that  his  hat 
must  have  been  wet  by  the  same  rain,  and  that  when 
he  bame  in,  instead  of  hanging  it  up  in  its  usual  place, 
it  was  put  before  the  fire  to  be  dried.  Whiat  fire,  is  the 
next  question,  &c. 

Sucn  an  instance  as^this  may  appear  very  trivial ;  but 
children  whose  minds^  are  well  managed  about  trifles, 
will  -retain  good  habits  when  they  are  td  think  about 
matters  of  consequence.  Bjr  exercising  the  memory 
in  this  manner  about  things,  instead  of  about  books  and 
lessons,  we  shall  not  disgust  and  tire  our  pupils^  nor 
shall  we  give  the  false  notion  that  all  knowledge  is 
acquired  by  reading. 

.Long  before  children  read  fluently  for  their  own 
amusement,  they  like  to  hear  others  read  aloud  to  them, 
because  they  have  then  the  entertainment  without  the 
labour.  We  may  exercise  their  memory  by  asking  for 
an  account  of  what .  they  have  heard.  But  iet  them 
never  be  required  to  repeat  in  the  words  of  the  book, 
or  even  to  preserve  the  same  arrangement ;  let  them 
speak  in  words  Qf  their  own,  and  arrange  their  ideas  to 
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Iheir  own  plan ;  this  will  exercise  at  once  their  jodg* 
ment,  invention^  and  memory. 

*'  iSry  if  you  can  explain  to*  me  what  I  have  just  been 
exjdaining  to  you,"  a  sensible  tutor  will  frequently  say 
lo  his  pupils ;  and  he  will  suffer  them  to  explain  in  a 
diflbrent  manner  from  himself;  he  will  only  require 
them  to  remember  what  is  essential  to  the  explanation, 
in  such  repetitions  as  these  the  mind  is  aolHre,  there- 
fore it  will  strengthen  and  improve. 

Ohildrea  are  sdl,  more  or  less,  pleased  with  the  per- 
eeption  o^  resemblances  and  of  analogy.  This  pro- 
pensity assists  us  much  in  the  iDultivaiion  of  the  memory ; 
but  it  must  be  managed  with  discretion,  or  it  will  iiyiire 
the  other  powers  c^  the  understanding.  There  is,  in 
some  minds,  a  futile  love  of  tracing  analogies,  whieh 
l^s  to  superstition,  to  false  reasoning,  and  false  taste. 
The.  quick  perception  of  resemblances  -  is,  in  other 
minds,  productive  of  wit,  poetic  genius,  and  scientific 
invention.  The  difference  between  these  two  daises 
depends  upon  this—the  one  has  more  judgment  and 
more  the  habit  of  using  it,  than  the  other.  Children 
who  are  pleased  by  trifling  eoineidences,  by  allusions 
and'  similitudes,  slrauld  be  taught  with  great  care  to 
reason:  when  once  they  perceive; the  pleasure  of  de- 
monstration, they  will  not  be  contented  with  the  inac- 
curacy of  conimon  analogies.  A  tutor  is  often  tempted 
to  teach  pupils,  who  are  fond  of  allusions,  by  means  of 
th^m,  because  he  finds  that  they  remember  well  what- 
ever suits  their  taste  for  resemblances.  '  By  following 
the  real  analogies  between  different  arts  and  scienees, 
and  making  use  of  the  knowledge  chikireB  have  on  one 
fifobject  to  illustrate  another)  we  may  at  once  amuse 
their  fancy,  and  cultivate  their  memory  with  advantage. 
Ideas  laid,  up  in  this  manner,  will  recur  in  the  same 
order,  add  will  be  ready  for  farther  use.  When  two 
ideas  are  remembered  by  their  mutual  connexion,  sisrely 
it  is  best  that  they  should  both  of  them  be  subsitantially 
useful ;  and  not  that  one  should  attend  merely  to  fiiftwer 
ft>r  the  appearance  of  the  other. 

As  men  readily  rem jBmber  those  things  which,  are 
evBry  day  useful  to  them  iti  business^  what  relates  to 
their  amudeiiienta,  or  to  their  favourite  tastes  in  arts, 
sciences^  or  literature ;  so  children  find  no.  difficulty  in 
remembering  every  thing  whieh  mixes  daily  with  their 
iiltie  pleatsures.    They  Talue  knowledge,  which  is  i<#e- 
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fvH  and  agreeable  to  them,  as  highly  as  we  do ;  but  they 
consider  only  the  present,  and  we  take  the  future  into 
our  estinlate.  Children  feel  no  interest  in  half  the 
things  that  are  committed,  with  the  most  solemn  recom- 
.  mendations,  to  the  c^re  of  their  niemory.  It  is  hi  vain 
to  tell  them,  "  You  must  remember  such  a  thing,  because 
it  will  be  useful  jto  you  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man." 
The  child  feels  like  a  child,  and  has  no  idea  of  what  he 
tnay  feel  when  he  grpws  up  to  be  a  man.  He  tries  to 
remember  what  he  is  desired,  perhaps,  because  he 
wishes  to  please  his  wiser  friends  ;  bul^  If  the  ideas  are 
remote  from  his  everyday  business,  if  nothing  recall 
them  but  voluntary  e;it«rtion,  and  if  he  be  obliged  to 
abstract  his  little  soul  from  every  thing  it  holds  dear, 
before  he  can  reobllect  his  lessons,  they  will  have  no 
hold  upon  his  memory ;  he  will  feel  that  recollection  is 
too  operose;  and  he  will  enjoy  none  of  the  *^  pleasures 
of  memory.'*      "  '     , 

To  induce  chWdstf^n  to  exercise  their  memory,  we 
must  put  them  in  situations  where  they  may  be  imme- 
diately rewarded  for  their  exertion.  We  must  create 
an  interest  in  their  minds^nothing  uninteresting  is 
long  remembered.  In  a  large  and  hterary  family,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  invent  occupations  for  children 
which  may  exercise  all  their  faculties.  Even  the  con- 
versation of  such  a  family  will  create  in  their  minds  a 
desire  for  knowledge ;  what  they  hear,  will  recsdl  to 
their  memory  what  they  read ;  and  if  they  are  encour- 
aged to  take  a  reasonable  shar^  in  conversation^  they 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  listening  to  everything  that 
others  say.  By  permitting  children  to  talk  freely  of 
what  they  read,  we  are  more  likely  to  Improve  their 
memory,  for  books,  than  by  exacting  from  them  formal 
repetitions  of  lessons. 

Dr.  Johnsop,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  uncommonly 
good  memoiy,  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used, 
aftfer  he  had  acquired  any  fresh  knowledge  from  his 
books,  to  run  and  tell  it  to  an  old  woman,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond.  This  exercise  was  so  agreeable  to  him, 
that  it  imxnrinted  what  he  read  upon  his  memory. 

La  Gauciterie,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Henry  |V., 
having  found  that  he  had  to  do  witii  a  young  prince  of 
an  impatient  mind  and  active  genius,  little  isuited  to 
sedentary  studies,  instead  of  compelling  his  pupil  to 
read,  taught  him  by  means  of  conversation :  anecdotes 
36 
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of  heroes,  and  the  wise  sayings  of  ancient  philosopheis, 
w#re  thus  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  this  prince^  It 
is  said  that  Henry  IV.  applied,  in  his  subsequent  life, 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  ia  this  manner, 
so  happily,  that  learned  men  were  surprised  at  his 
memory.* 

By  these  observations  we  by  no  means  would  insin- 
uate, that  api^ication  to  books  is  unnecessary.  We  are 
sensible  that  accurate  knowledge  upon  any  subject  can- 
not be  acquired  by  superficial  conversation ;  that  it  can 
be  obtained  only  by  patient  application.  But  we  mean 
to  point  out,  that  an  early  taste  for  literature  may  be 
excited  in  children  by  conversation;  and  that  their 
memory  should  be  first  cultivated  in  the  manner  which 
will  give,  them  the  least  pain.  >  When  there  is  motive 
for  application,  and  when,  habits  of  industry  have  been 
gradually  acquired,  we  may  securely  trust  that  our 
pupils  will  complete  their  own  education.  Nor  should 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  those  who  .have  a  good 
memory  for  all  other  things,  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
tain all  that  is  worth  remembering  in  books.  Children 
should  never  be  praised  for  merely  remembering  ex- 
actly what  they  read ;  tbey  should  be  praised  for  select- 
ing with  good  sense  wjiat  is  best  worth  their  attention, 
and  for  ap{)lying  what  they  remember  to  useful  pur-- 
poses. 

W^e  have  observed  how  much  the  habit  of  inventing 
increases  the  wish  for  knowledge,  and  promotes  the  in- 
terest men  take  in  a  number  of  ideas  which  are  indif- 
ferent to  uncultivated  and  indolent  people.  It  is  the 
same  with  children.  Children  who  invent,  exercise 
their  memory  with. pleasure,  from  the  immediate  sense 
of  utility  and  success.  A  piece  of  knowledge  which 
they  lay  by  in  their  minds,  with  the  hopes  of  making.use 
of  it  in  some  future  invention,  they  have  more  motives 
for  remembering,  than  what  they^  merely  learn  by  rote, 
because  they  ar?  conunanded  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of 
authority.  v    . 

(June  19th,  1796.)  S ,  aboypf  ninejears  old,of 

good  abilities,  was  translating  Ovid's  description  of 
envy.  When  he  came  to  the  Latin  word  suffusarhe  pro- 
nounced it  as  if  it  had  been  spelled  with  a  sipgle/and  a 
double  J;  sttfussa ;  he  made  the  same  mistake  several 

*  3ee  Preface  to  L*Esprit  d«8  Romains  consid^r^ 
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times:  at  last  his  father,  to  try  whether  it  .would  make 
him  remember  the  right  pronunciation,  desired  him  to 
repeat  suffusa  forty  times. '  The  boy  did  so.  About 
three  hours  afterward,  the  boy  was  asked  whether  he 
recollected  the  word  which  he  had  repeated  forty  times. 
No,  he  said,  he  did  not :  but  he  remembered  that  it 
meant  diffused.  His  father  jrecaUed  the  word:  to  his 
mind,  by  asking  him  what  letter  it  was  that  he  had 
sounded  as  if  it  had  been  a  double  letter ;  he  said  s. 
And  what  douUe  letter  did  you  sound,  as  if  it  had  been 
single  1  /,  said  the  boy.  Then,  said  his  father,  you  have 
found  out  that  it  was  a  word  ia  which  there  were  a 
double  ff  and  a  single  s^  and  that  it  is  the  Latin  for  difi 
fused*    Oh,  suffusdi  saud  the  boy. 

This  boy,  who  had  such  difficulty  in  learning  a  single 
Latin  word  by  repeating  it-forty  times,  showed  in  other 
instances  that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  recol- 
lective  memory.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  jead  very 
little,  and  seldom  learned  any  thing  by  rote,  he  api^ied 
happily  akiy  thing  that  he  read  or  heard  ii>  conversation. 

(March  31st,;1796.)  Hisjather  told  him  that  he  had 
this  morning  seen  a  large  horn  at  a  gentleman's  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  found  thirty  spades'  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  bog.  With  the  hora  was 
found  a  carpet,  and  wrapped  iip  in  the  carpet  a  lump  of 
tallow.  *^  Now,"  said  his  father,  *'  how  could  that  lump 
of  tallow  come  there  ?  Or  was  it  tallow,  do  you  think  1 
Or  what  could  it  be  ?" 

H (a  boy  of  fourteen,  brother  to  S— ^  said,  he 

thought  it  might  have  been  buried  by  sopae  robbers, 
after  they  had  committed  some  robbery  \  he  thought 
the  lump  was  tallow.  -      . 

S said,  "  Perhaps  sonae  dead  body  might  have 

been  wrapped  up  ia  the  carpet  and  buried ;  and  the  dead 
body  might  have  turned  into  tallow."* 

"  How  came  you,*'  said  his  father,  "  to  think  of  a  dead 
body's  turning  into  tallow  T' 

"  You  told  me,"  said  the  bov,  "  you  read  to  nie,  I 
'mean,  an  account  ^f  some  dead,  bodies  that  had  been 
buried  a  great  many  years,  which  had  turned  into 
tallow." 

"  Spermaceti,"  you  mean  %    ".  Yes." 

S had  heard  the  account  he  alluded  to  above  two 

*  See  tho  aocoant  in  the  Monthly  Review. 
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months  before  thi«  time.  No  one  in  coHapuiy  reeol 
letited  it  except  himself,  though  several  had  heard  it. 

Among  the  few  things  which  S had  learned  hy 

heart,  was  the  Hymn  to  Adversity.  A  very  slight  cir- 
cometance  may -show  that  he  did  not  get  this  poeai 
merely  as  a  tiresome  lesson,  as  childven  sometimes 
learn  by  rote  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  which 
they  never  recollect  except  in  the  arduous  moments  of 
formal  repetition. 

A  few  days  after  S had  learned  the  Hymn  io  Ad- 
versity, he  happened  to  hear  his  sister  «ay  to  a  lady,  *'  I 
observed  you  pitied  me  for  having  had  a^  whitlow  on  ny 
finger  mdre  tha[n  anybody  else  did,  because  yon  have 
had  one  yourself.'^  S  's  father  asked  him  why  he 
smiled.  ^  Because,**  said  S*— -,  **  I  was  thinking  ot  the 
9mg^*  the  hymn  to  Adversity : 

"  VAnd  from  her  own,  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  wo.' " 

A  recollective  memory  of  books  appears  early  in  obil- 
dren  who  are  not  overwhelmed  with  them ;  if  the  im- 
pressions made,  upon  their  minds  be  distinct,  they  will 
recur  with  pleasure  to  the  memory  when  similar  ideas 
are  presented. 

July,  1796.  S heard  his  father  read  Sir  Brook 

Boothby*s  excellent  epitaph  upon  Algernon  Sidney ;  the 
followii^  lines  pleased  the  boy  particularly : 

**  Approach,  contemplate  this  immortal  natne,. 
Swear  on  this  shrme  to  emulate  his  fame  ^        .         .     ^ 
•To  dare,  like  him,  e'en  to  thy  latest  breath, 
Contemni&g  chain^j  and  poverty,  and  death.**    . 

S 's  father  asked  him  why  he  liked  these  lines, 

and  whether  they  put  him  in  mind  of  any  thing  that  he 

had  heard  before.    S said,  "  It  puts  me'  in  mind  of 

Hamilcar*8  making  his  son  Hannibal  swear  to  hate  the 
Romans  and  love  his  countrymen  eternally.  But  1 
like  this  much  better.  '  I  think  it  was  exceedingly  fool 
ish  and  wrong  of  Hamilcar  to  mike  his  son  swear 
always  to  bate  the  Romans.** 

Latin  lessons  are  usually  so  TCiy  disagreeable  to  boys, 
that  tiiey  seldom  are  pleased  with  any  allusions  to  them ; 
but  by  good  management  iij  a  tutor,  even  these  lessons 
may  be  associated  with  agreeable  ideas.    Boys  should 

*He  fiad  tried  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "Hope,  thou  nurse  of 
young  dedie." 
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be  encouraged  to  talK  and  think  about  what  iiey  learn 
in  Latin,.  a»  well  as  what  they  read  in~  English ;  they 
should  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  characters  described 
in  ancient  authors,  to  compare  them  with  our  present 
ideas  of  excellence,  and  thus  to  make  some  use  of  their 
learning..  It  -will  then  be  not  merely  engraved  upon 
their  memory  in  the  ibrm^f  lessons,  it.willbe  mingled 
with  their  notions  of  life  and  manners.;  it  will  occur  to, 
them  when  they  converse  and  when  they  act;  they 
will  possess  the  admired  talent  for  classical  allusion,  as 
well  as  all  the  solid  advantages  of  an  unprejudieed  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  enough  that  gentlemen  should  foe  mas- 
ters of  the  learned  languages,  they  muat  know  how  to 
produce  their  knowledge  withput  pedantry  or  affecta- 
wn*  The  memory  may  in  vain  be  st6red  with  classi-p 
caJ,  preced^ts,  unless  these  can  be  brought  into  use  in 
Speaking  or  writing,  without  the  parade  of  dull  citation 
or  formal  introduction.  *^  Sir,^'  said  Dr.  Jdhnson,  to 
some  prosing  tormentor,  '^  1  would  rather  a  man  would 
knock  me  down  than  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  the  Punic 
Wars."  A  public  speaker  who  rises  in  the  House  .of 
Commons  with  pedantry  prepense  to  quote  Latin  or 
Greek,  is  coughed  or  laughed  down ;  but  the  beautiful 
unpremeditated  classical  allusions  of  Burke  or  Sheridan, 
sometimes  conveyed  in  a  single  word,  sei^e  the  imagir 
nation  irresistibly.  \ 

Since  we  perceive  that^  memory  is  chiefly  useful  as  it 
furnishes  materials  for  invention,  and  that  invention  can 
greatly  abridge  the  mere  labour-  of  accumulation,  we 
must  examine  how  the  inventive  faculty  can  be  properly 
exercised.  The  vague  precept.  Cultivate  the  memory 
and-invention  of  young  people  at  the  same  time,  will  not 
inform  parents  how  this,  is .  to  be  accomplished ;  we 
trust,  therefore,  that  we  may  be  permitted,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  didactic  writers,  to  illustrate  a  general 
precept  by  a  few  examples ;  and  we  take  these  exam-> 
pies  from  real  life,  because  we  apprehend  that  fictions, 
however  ingenious,  will  never  advance  the  science  of 
education  so  much  as  simple,  experiments* 

No  elaborate  theory  of  invention  shall  here  alarm 
parents.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  inventive 
faculty  can  be  employed  only  on  important  subjects;  it 
can  be  exercised  in  th^  most  trifling  circumstances  of 
domestic  life.  Scarcely  any  family  ca^  be  so  uAfortu« 
■ately  situated,  that  they  may  not  ^ms^  the  ingenuity 
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of  their  children  without  violent  eitertion,  or  dny  g^rand 
apparatus.  Let  us  only  make  use  of  the  circumstances 
which  happen  «very  hour.  Children  are  interested  in 
every  thing  that  is  going  forward.  Building,  or  plant- 
in^,  or  conversation,  or  reading-;  they  attend  to  every 
thmg,  and  from  every  ^thing  might  they  with  a  little  as- 
sistance obtain  instruction.  Let  their  useful  curiosity 
be  encouraged ;  let  them  make  a  part  of  the  general 
society  of  theiamiiy,  instead  of  being  treated  as  if  they 
had  neither  senses  nor  understanding.  When  any  thing 
is  to  be  done,  let  them  be  asked  to  invent  the  bc^t  way 
of  doing  it.  When  they  see  that  their  invention  be- 
comes immediately  useful,  they  will  take  pleasure  in 
exerting  themselves. 

June  4th,  179(^  A  lady  who  had  beeii  ruling  pencil 
lines  for  a  considerable  time,  complained  of  its  being  a 
tiresome  operation;  and  she  wished  that  a  qujck  and 
easy  way  of  doing  it  could  be  invented.  Somebody 
■present  said  he  had  seen^pens  for  ruling  music  4)ooks, 
which  rtiled  four  lines  at  a  time;  and  it  was  asked 
whether  a  leaden  rake  could  not  be  made  to  rule  a  sheet 
of  paper  at  once. 

Mr. ' said  he  thought  such  a  pencil  would  not  rule 

well;  and  he  called  to  S (the  same  boy  we  men- 
tioned before),  and  asked  him.  if  he  could  invent  any 
method  of  doing  the  business  better.  S  took  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  consider ;  and  he  then  described 
a  little  machine  for  ruling  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  single 
stroke,  which'  his  father  caused  to  be  made  for  him.  It 
succeeded  well,  and  this  success  was  the  best  reward  he 
could  have. 

Another  day  Mr. observed,  that  the  maid  whose 

business  it  was  to  empty  a  bucket  of  ashes  into  an  ash- 
hole,  never  could  Jt>e  persuaded  to  do  it,  because  the 
ashes  were  blown  against  her  face  by  the  wind^  and  he 
determined  to  invent  a  method  which  should  make  it 
convenient  to  her  to  do  as  sh<i  was  desired.  The  maid 
usually  threw  the  ashes  into  a  heap  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  a  wall;  the  thing  to.  be  done  was,  to  make 
her  put  the  bucket  through  a  hole  in  this  wall,  and  empty 
the  ashes  on  the  other  side.  This  problem  was  given 
to  all  the  children  and  grown  up  persons  in  the  family. 
One  of  the  children  invented  the  shelf,- which,  they  said, 
should  be  Hke  part  of  the  vane  of  a  winnowing  machine 
which  they  had  lately  seen ;  the  manner  of  placing  this^ 
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vane,  another  of  the  children  suggested  c  both  these 
ideas,  joined  together,  produced  the  contriTanee  that 
waswaipted. 

A  little  model  was  made  in  wood  of  this  bucket,  which 
was  a  pretty  toy.  The  thing  itself  was  eicecuted,  and 
was  found  useful.-  .     . 

June  8th,  1796.  Mr.  — • —  was  bidancing  a  pair  of 
scales  very  exactly,  in  which  he' -was  going  to  weigh 
some  opium :  this  led  to  a  conversation  upon  scales'and 
Weighing.  Some  one  said  that  the  dealers  in  diamonds 
must  haye  very  exact  scales,  as  thfi  difference  of  a  grain 
makes  such  a  great  difference  in  thdir  value.  •    S — ^ 

was  very  attentive  to  this  conversation.     M told 

him,  that  jewellers  always,  if  they  can,  buy  diamonds 
when  the  air  is  light,  and  sell  them  when  it  is  heavy. 
S — ^  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  this,  till  hi« 
father  explained  to  him  the  general  principles  of  hydro- 
statics, and  showed  .him  a  few  experiments  with  bodies 
of  different  specific  gravity :  these  experiments  were 
distinctly  understood  by  €verybody  present.-  The  boy 
then  observed,  that  it  was  not  fair  of  the  jewellers  to 
buy  and  sell,  in  this  manneir;  they  shbfild  not,  said^e, 
use  these  weights.  Diamonds  should  be  the  weights. 
Diamonds  should  be  weighed  against  diamonds. 

November,  1795.  One  day  after  dinner,  the  candles 
had  been  left  for  some  time  without  being  snuffed ;  and 

Mr. said  he  wished  candles  could  t^  made  which 

would  not  require  snuffing; 

Mrs.  *••*•*•*  thought  of  cutting  the  wick  into  several 

Eieces  before  it  was  put  into  the  candle,  that  sq,  when  it 
umed  down  to  the  diviiiions,  the  wick  might  fall  offl 

M ■"  thought  that  the  wick  might  be  tied  tight  round 

at  intervals,  hefore  it  was  pttt  into  the  candle ;  that  when 
it  burned  down  to  the  places  where  it  was  tied,  it  would 

snap  off*:  but  Mr. objected,  that  the  candle  would 

most  likely  go  otit  when  it  had  burned  down  to  her  kn^s^ 
It  was  then  proposed  to  send  a  stream  of  oxygen 

through  the  candle,  instead  of  a  wick.    M asked  if 

some  substance  might  not  be  used  for  wicks  which 
should  bum  into  powder  and  fly  off;  or  sublime.  Mr.  -^^ 
smiled  at  this,  and  said,  *^  Same  subsianee ;  some  kind  of 
air ;  some'  chymical  mixture  T'  A  person  ignorant  of 
chymistry  always'  talks  of  it  as  an  ignorant  person  in 
mechanics  always  stfys,  **  Oh,  you  can  do  it  somehow 
with  tf  jrjDrtn^."  •       i 
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.  As  the  company  could  not  immediately  dtscover  any 
way  of  making  candle&  which  shpuld  not  require  to  be 
snuffed,  they  proceeded  to  invent  ways  of  putting  out  a 
candle  at  a  certain  time  without  hands.  The  ^ounger 
part  of  the  company  had  hopes  of  solving  this  problem, 
and  every  eye  was  attentively  fixed  upon  the  candle. 

"  How  would  you  put  it  out,  S Vl  said  Mr. -. 

8 — —  said,  that  if  a  weight  a  very  little  lighter  than  th« 
extinguisher  were  tied  to  a  string,  and  if  Ihe  string  were 
put  over  a  pulley,  and  if  th§  extinguisher  were  ti^d  to 
the  other  ^nd  of  the  string,  and  the' candle  put  exactly 
under  the  extinguisher ;  ibe  extinguisher  would  move 
very,  very  gently  down,  and  at  last  put  out  the  candl0. 

Mr. observed,  that  while  it  was  puttmg  out  the 

candle  there  would  be  a  disagreeable  smell,  because  the 
extinguisher  would  be  a  considerable  time  moving  «ery, 
very  gmtly/doumt  over  the  candle,  after  the  cand£»  had 
begun  to  go  out. 

C (a  girl  of  twelve  years  old)  spoke  next.    ^  I 

would  tie  aa  extinguisher  to  one  end  of  a  thread.  I 
would  put  this  string  through  a  pulley  fastened  to  the 
veiling ;  the  other  end  of  ,this  string,  should  be  fastened 
to  the  middle  of  another  thread,  which  should  be  strained 
between  two  posts  set  upright  on  each  side  of  the  candle, 
so  Uiat  the  latter  string  might  lean  against  the  candle  at 
any  distance  you  tmmt  below  the  flame.  When  the 
candle  bums  down  to  this  string,  it  will  burn  it  in  two, 
and  the  extinguisher  will  drop  upon  the  candle." 

This  is  the  exact  description  of  the  weaver^s  alarm, 
mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which 
C had  never  seen  or  heard  of, 

Mr.  -«— r  now  showed. us  the  patent  extinguisherr 
which  was  much  approved  by  all  the  rival  inventors.  ^ 

It  is  very  useful  to  give  children  problems  that  have 
already  been  solved,  because  they  can  immediately  com- 
pare their. own  imperfect  ideas  with  successful  inven- 
tions  which  have  actually  been  'brought,  into  real  use. 
We  know  beforehand  what  ideas  are  necessary  ta.com* 
plete  the  invention,  and  whether  the  pupil  has  all  the 
necessary  knowledge.  Though  by  the  courtesy  of  poe- . 
try;  a  creative  power  is  ascribed  to  inventive  genius,  yet 
we  must  be  convinced  that  no  genius  can  invent  without 
materials.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Invention 
is  nothing:  more  than  the  new  combination  of  mate- 
rials.   We  must  judge  in  general  of  the  ease  or  diffi^ 
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cuUy  of  any  invention,  either  by  the  number  of  ideaa. 
necessary  to  be  combined,  or  by  the.  dissimilarity  or' 
analogy  of  those  ideas.  In  giving  any  proUem  to  chil- 
dren, we  should  not  only  consider  whether  they  know 
all  that  is  necessary  upon  the  subject^  but  also,  whether 
that  knowledge  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  their  minds ; 
whether  circumstances  are  likely  to  recall  it ;  a^d  whether 
thejrhave  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the.  thin^  to  be  done. 
By  considering  all  these  particulars,  we  may  pretty 
nearly  proportion  pur  questions  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil;  and  we  may  lead  his  mind  on,  step  by  steiK  from 
obvious  to  intricate  invmitions. 

July  30th,  1796.  L — r-;  who  had  just  returned  from 
Edinburgh,  and  had  takeii  down,  in  two  large  volumes, 
Dr.  Black's  X^ectureai,  used  to  read  to  us  part  of  them, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  morning  after 
breakfast.  He  was  frequently  interrupted  (which  inter- 
rapftions  he  bore  with  heroic  patience). by  Mr. 's  ex- 
planations and  comments.  When-  he  came  to  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  steam,  and  to  the  description  of  the 
different  steam-engines    which   have   been   invented, 

Mr. stopped  to  ask  B— •,  C ,  aiid  S-' ,  to  de* 

scribe  the  steam-engine  in  their  own  words.  They  all 
described  it  in  such  a  manner  as  ta  show  that  they 
clearly  understood  the  principle  of  the  machine. '  Only 
the   general    principle   bad  i)een  explained  to  them. 

L ,  after  having  read  the  description  of  Clavary's  and 

Newcomen's  steam-engines,  was -beginning  to  r^  the 

description  of  that  invented  by  Mr.  Watt ;  but  Mr« 

stopped'  him,  that  he  might  try  whether  any  person 
present  could. invent  it.  Mr.  £^-—  thus  stated  the- 
diffienlty :  **  In  the  old  steam-engine,  cold  water,  you 
know,  is  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  steam  { 
but  in  6ondensing  the  steam,  Uie  cold  water  at  the  same 
time  eools  the  cylinder.  Now  the  cylinder  must  be 
heated  again  before  it  can  be  HUed  with  steam ;  for  till 
it  is  heatod,  it  will  condense  the  steam.  There  is»  con^ 
seqnently,  a  great  waste  of  heat  and  fuel  in  the  great 
cylinder.  How  can  you  condense  the  steam  without  cool- 
ing the  cylinder  T' 

S^-».  ^^  Let  down  a  cold  tin^  tube  into  the  cylinder 
when  you  want  to  condense  the  steam,  and  draw  it  up 
again  as  soon  as  the  steam  is  condensed,^  or,  if  you 
could,  put  a  cylinder  of  ice  up  the  great  tube.'* 

Some  of  the  eompany  next   asked  if  a  horizontal 
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plate  of  cold  metal,  made  to  slide  up  the  inside  of  tto 
cvltndeF,  would  condense  the  steam.  The  edges  of  the 
plate  only  would  touch  the  cylinder ;  the  surface  of  the 
plate  mi^ht  condense  the  steam. 

*^  But,"  said  Mr.  — ^ ,  ^'  how  can  yon  introduce  aikl 
withdraw  it  t" 

C— ^^  (a  ^irl  of  13)  then«aid<  "'  I  would  put  a  cold 
vessel  to  condense  the  steam  at  the  top  of  the  cylioder." 

Mr. .  *•  So  as  to  touch  the  cy)iHder,doyou  mean  V* 

C .  '*  No,  not  so  as  to  touch  the  cylinder,  but  at 

some  distance* from  it." 

•  Mr.  '^— .  '*Then  the  cold  air  would  rush  into  the 
cylinder  while  the  steam  was  passing  from  the  <sylinder 
to  your  condenser." 

C .  ^*  But  I  would  cover  in  the  cold  vessel,dBnd  I 

would  cover  in  the  passage  to  it." 

M .  *'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  ^u,  that 

you  have  invented  part  of  the  great  Mr.  Wattes  improve- 
ment on  the  steam-engine.  You  «ee  how  it  facilitates 
invention,  to  begin  bv  stating  the  difficulty  clearly  to 
the  mind.  This  is  what  every  practical  inventor  does 
when  he  invents  in  mechanics." 

L (smiling.)  ^^  And  what  /  always  do  in  inventing 

a  mathematical  demonstration," 

To  the  good-natured  reader  we  need  offer  Ao  apology; 
to  the  illnatured  we  dare  attempt  none,  for  introducing 
these  detailed  views  of  the  first  attempts  of  young  in- 
vention. They  are  not  exhibited  as  models,  either  to  do 
honow  to  the  tutor  or  his  pupils ;  but  simply  to  show 
how  the  mind  may  be  led  from  the  easiest  steps,  to 
what  are  supposed  to  be  difficult,  in  education.  By  im- 
agining ourselves  to  be  in  the' same  situation  with  chil- 
dren, we  may  guess  what  things  are  difficult  to  them ; 
and  if  we  6an  recollect  the  course  of  our  own  minds  in 
acquiring  knowledge  or  in  inventing,  we  may,  by  re- 
tracing the  same  steps,  instruct  others.  The  order  that 
is  frequently  followed  by  authovs^  in  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  their  elementary  treatises,  is  not  always 
the  best  for  those  who  are  to  learn.  Such  authors  are 
usually  more  intent  upon  proving  to  the  learned  that 
they  understand  their  subject,  than  upon  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  the  ignorant.  Parents  and  tutors 
must,  therefore,  supply  familiar  oral  instruction,  and> 
those  simple,  but  essential  explanations,  which  books 
disdain  or  neglect  to  give.    And  there  is  this  advamtagft 
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in  all  instructtbn  given  in  conyersation,  that  it  can  be 
made  interesting  by  d  thousand  little  circlimstandes  • 
which  are  below  the  dignity  of  didactic  writersr.  Grad- 
ually we  may  proceed  from  simple  to  more  complicated 
contrivances.  The  invention  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine a  theory,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  an  asser- 
tion, must  be  particularly  usefnl  to  the  understanding. 
Any  person  who  has  attended  to  experiments  m  chym- 
istry  and  natural  philosophy,  must  know  that  invention 
can  be  as  fully  and  elegantly  displayed  upon  these  sub-^ 
jects,  as  upon  any  in  the  fine  arts  or  literature.  There 
is  one  great  advantage  in  scientific  invention ;  it  is  not 
dependant  upon  capricious  taste  for  its  reward.  The 
beauty  and  elegance  of  a  poem  may  be  disputed  by  a 
thousand  amateurs ;  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about 
the  truth  of  a  discovery  in  science. 

Independent  Of  all  ambition,  there  is  considerable 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental  knowledge. 
Children  especially,  before  they  are  yet  fools  to  fame, 
enjoy  this  substantial  pleasure.  Nor'are  we  to  suppose 
that  children  have  not  capacities  for  such  pursuits  ;  they 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  their  capacity.  They  love  to 
see  experiments  tried,  and  to  try  them.  They  show- 
this  disposition  not  only  wherever  they  are  encouraged, 
but  wherever  they  are  permitted  tashow  it-;  and  if  we 
compare  their  method  of  reasoning  with  the  reasonings 
of  the- learned,  we  shall  sometimes  be  surprised.  They 
have  no  prejudices,  therefore  they  have  the  complete 
use  of  all  their  senses ;  they  have  few  ideas,  but  those 
few  are  distinct ;  they  can  be  analyzed  and  compared 
with  ease  :  children,  therefore,  judge  and  invent  better, 
in  proportion  to  their  knowledge,  than  most  grown  up 
people.  .  \ 

Dr.  Hobke  observes,  that  a  sensible  man,  in  solving 
any  philosophical  problem,  should  always  lean  to  that 
side  which  is  opposite  to  his  favourite  taste.  A  ehymist 
is  disposed  to  account-  for  every  thing  by  chymical 
means ;  a  geometrician  is  inclined  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem geometrically ;  and  a  mechanic  accounts  for-  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  laws  of  mischanism.  This 
undue  bias  upon  the  minds  of  ingenious  people,  has  fre- 
quently rendered  their  talents  less  useful  to  mankind. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  educate,  ingenious  children, 
to  guard  against  this  species  of  scientific  insanity. 

There  are  prejudices  of  another  description,  which  are 
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fatal  to  iareatWe  genius;  some  of  these  we  usually 
found  to  attend  ignorance,  and  others  sometimes  adhere 
ta  the  learned.  Ignorant  people*  if  they  possess  any 
degree  of  invention,  are  so  confident  in  their  own  abili- 
ties,  that  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  what 
others  have  thought  or  done ;  they  disdain-all  general 
principles*  and  will  rather  scramble  through  some  by* 
path  of  their  own  striking  out,  than  condescend  to  be 
shown  the  best  road  by  the  most  enlightened  guide. 
For  this  reason,  self-taught  geniuses,  as  Uiey  are  called, 
seldom  go  beyond  a  certain  point  in  their  own  educa« 
tion,  and  the  praise  we  bestow  upon  their  ingenuity  is 
always  accompanied  with  expressions  of  regret:  "  It  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  genius  had  not .  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education.*' 

The  learned,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been  bred  up 
in  reverence  for  established  opinions,  and  who  have  felt 
in  many  instances  the  advantage  of  general  principles, 
are  apt  to  adhere  too  pertinaciously  to  their  theories, 
and  hence  they  neglect  or  despise  new  observations. 
HofV  long  did  the  maxim  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
content  the  learned !  And  how  many  discoveries  were 
retarded  by  this  single  false  principle  \  For  a  great 
number  of  years  it  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  all 
objects  were  seen  by  the  intervention  of  visual  rays, 
proceeding  from  the  eye,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  feel  any  object  at  a  distance  from  us  by  the  help  of  a 
stick.*  While  this  absurd  analogy  satisfied  the  mind, 
no  discoveries  •  were  made  in  vision-riione  were  at* 
tempted.  A  prepossession  often  misleads  the  industry 
of  active  genius.  Dr.  Hooke,  in  spite  of  the  ri^icide 
which  he  met  with,  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  mankind 
would  discover  some  method  of  sailing  in  the  air.  Bal- 
loons have  justified  his  prediction;  but  all  his  own  in- 
dustry in  trying  experiments  upoUi  flying  was  wasted, 
because  he  persisted  in  following,  a  false,  analogy  to^the 
wings  of  birds.  He  made  wings  of  various  sorts  ;  till 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  must  learn  to  fly  by  me- 
chanical means :  had  he  applied  to  chymistry,  he  might 
have  succeeded.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  nearly 
he  once  touched  upon  the  discovery,  and  yet,  misled  by 
his.  prepossessions,  quitted  his  hold.  He  (^served 
that  the  air-cellsj*  of  fishes  are  fille4  with  air,  which 

»  Piifistley  on  Vision,  -vol.  i.  page  23. 
^  See  Hooke'B  Posthunuos  Works. 
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buoys  them  up  In  the  water ;  and  he  supposes  that  thii 
air  is  lighter  than  common  ail*.  -  Had  he  pursued  this 
idea,  he  might  have  invented  balloons ;  bat  he  returned 
with  fatal  perseverance  to  his  old  theory  of  wings.  From 
such  facts  we  may  learn  the  power  and  danger  of  preju- 
dice in  the  most  ingenious  minds;  and  we  sfaaH  be  careful 
to  preserve  our  pupils  early  from  its  bli^d  dbminioik. 

The  best  preservation  against  the  presumption  to 
which  ignorance  is.  liable,  and  the  best  preservative 
against^he  self-sufficiency  to  which  the  learned  are  sub- 
ject, is  the  habit  of  varying  our  studies'  and  occupations. 
Those  who  have  a  general  view  of  the  whole  map  of 
human  knowledge,  perceive  how  many  uQezplored  re- 
gions are  yet  to  be  cultivated  by  future  industry ;  nor 
will  they  implicitly -submit  to  the  reports  of  ignorant 
voyagers.  No  imaginary  pillars  of  Hercules  will  bound 
their  enterprises.  There  is  no  presumption  in  believing 
that  muoh  more  is, possible  to  science  than  ever  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  executed;  therefore  young  people 
.  should  not  be  ridiculed  for  that  sanguine  temper  which 
excites  to  great  inventions.  They  Should  be  ridiculed 
only  w^en  they  imagine  that  they  possess  the  means 
of  doin^  things  to  which  they  are  unequal.  The  fear 
of  this  deserved  ridicule  will  stimulate  them  to  acquure 
knowledge,  and  will  induce  them  to  estimate  cautiously 
their  own  powers  before  they  hazafrd  their  reputation. 
We  need  not  fear  tl^$it  this  caution  should  repress  their 
activity  of  mind;  ambition  will  secure  their  perseve- 
rance, if  they  are  taught  that  every  acquisition  is  within 
the  reach  of  unremitting  industry.  This  is  not  an  opin- 
ion to  be  artfully  inculcated  to  serve  a  particular  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  an  opinion  drawn  from  experience ;  an 
opinion  which  men  of  the  highest  abilities-and  integrity, 
of  talents  and  habits  the  most  dissimilar,  have  confirmed 
by  their  united  testimony.  Helvetius  maintained  that 
no  great  man  ever  formed  a  gveat  design  wiRch  he  was 
not  also  capable  of  exeeuting.      v 

Even  where  great  perseverance  i^  exercised,  t^e 
choice- of  the  subjects  on  which,  the  inventive  pow/ers 
are  emi^oyed  determines,  ina  great  measure,  their  value  : 
therefore,  in  the  education  of  ingenious  children,  we 
should  gradually  turn  their  attention  from  curious  trifles 
to  important  objects.    Boverick,*  who  j^iade  chains  "  to 

•      «»  Hook«*t  MyciogyaphiA,  p.  tiar 
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yoke  a  flea/'  moat  have  possessed  exquisite  patience : 
besides  his  chain  of  two  hundred  Hnks,  with  its  padlock 
and  key,  all  if eighing  together  less  than  the  third  part 
of  a  grainy  this  indefatigaUe  minute  artificer  was  the  ma- 
ker of  a  landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  springs :  this 
equipage*  with  six  horscfis  Jiamessed.to  it,  a  coachman 
sitting  on  the  box,  with  a  dog  between  his  legs,  four  in- 
side and  two  outside  passengers,  besides  a  postillion 
ridings  one  of  the  fbre-horses,  was  drawn  with  all  the 
ease,  and  safety  imaginable  by  a  well-trained  flea !  The 
inrentor  and  executor  of  this  puerile  machine  bestowed 
on  it,  probably,  as  mnch  time  as  would  haye  sufficed  to 
produce  Watt's  flre-engine,  or  Montgolfier*s  balldoif.  It 
did  not,  perhaps,  cost  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  more 
exertion  to  dni#  out  his  celebrated  century  of  inven- 
tiona ;  it  did  not,  perhaps,  cost  Newton  more  to  write  * 
those  queHes  which  Maclaurm  said  he  could  never  read 
without  feeliiig  his  hair  stand  an  end  with  admiration. 

Brebeuf,  a  French  wit,  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty 
epigrams  upon  a  painted  lady ;  a  brother  wit,  fired  with 
emulation,  wrote  upon  the  same  subject  three  hundred 
more,'making,  in  all,  four  hundred  and  fifty  epigrams, 
each  with  appropriate  turns  of  its  own.  Probably  Pope 
and  Pamell  did  not  rack  their  invention  so  much,  or  ex- 
ercise more  industry  in  completing  ''The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,'?  and  **  The  Rise  of  Woman."  These  will  lire 
fmr  ever ;  who  will  read  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  epi- 
grams?. 

The  most  efiectual  methods  to  discourage  in  yomig 
peoi)le  the  taste  for  frivolous  ingenuity  will  be,  never  to 
admire  these  *'  ladborious  nothings ;"  .  to  compare  them 
with  useful  and  elegant  inventions,  and  to  shew  that 
vain  curiosities  can  be  hot  the  wonder  and  amusement 
of  a  moment.  Children  who  begin  with  trifling  inven* 
tions,  may  be  led  from  these  to  general  principles ;  and 
with  their  kaowledge  their  ambition  will  necessarily  in- 
crease. It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  most  enlarged 
plan  ofeducation  could  early  give  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  this  sciences ;  but  with  their  leading  prin- 
ciples,  their  general  history,  their  present  state,  and 
their  immediate  desiderata,^'  young  people  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  made  acquainted.  Their  own  industry  will 
afterward  collect  more  precise  information,  and  they 

*  Priestley  has  ably  given  th«  desiderata  of  electricity,  vision,  &c. 
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will  never  waste  their  time  in  vain  studfes^  a;id  fruitless 
inventions.  Even  if  the  cultivation  of  the  memory 
were  our  grand  object,  tliis  plan  of  education  will  suc- 
ceed. When  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  whose  prodigious 
memory  we  have  forinerly  mentioned,  was  asked  by  the 
Marquis  d'Argenson,  how  he  n^anaged  to  arrange  and 
retain  in  his  head  every  thing  that  entered  it,  and  to- 
recollect  every  thing  when  wanted! — ^the  abb^  an-, 
swered —  " 

"  Sir,  the  elements  of  every  science  must  be  learned 
while  we  are  very  young ;  the  first  principles  of  every 
language — the  a  b  c,  as  I  may  say,  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge— this  is  not  difficult  in  youth,  especially  as 
it  is  not  necessary  to  penetrate  far ;  simple  notions  are 
sufficient;  when  once  these  are  acquired, every  tiding 
we  read  afterward  finds  its  proper  place." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

-J       '  •  "  "     - 

TASTK   iND   IMAGlNAtlON. 

FicJuftATivB  language  seenis  to  have  Confounded  the 
ideas  of  most  writers  upon  metaphysics.  Imaginationi 
Memory,  and  tleason,  have  been  long  introduced  to  our 
acquaintiance  as  allegorical  petsoniages,  and  we  have  in- 
sensibty  learned  to  consider  them  as  real  beings.  The 
"viewless  regions"  of  the  soul  have  been  portioned,  out 
among  th6Se  ideal  sovereigns ;  biit  disputes  havfe,  never- 
theless, sojnetimes  arisen  concerning  the  boilndaries  of ' 
intellectual  provinces.  Among  the  disputed  territories, 
those  of  Imagination  have  been  most  frequently  the  seat 
of  war;  her  empire  has  beeh  subject  to  continual  revo- 
lution; her  dominions  have  been»  by  potent  invaders, 
divided  and  subdivided.  Panpyj*  M efhor3^,t  Ideal  pres- 
enee.J  and  Conception,^  have  shared  her  spoils. 

By  poets,  imagination  has  been  addressed  as  the  great 
parent  of  genius— cas  the  arbiter,  if  not  the  creator,  of 
our  pleasures ;  by  philosophers  her  name  ha&  been  some* 

•  Whartbn*8  Ode  to  Fkncy.  t  Gemid. 

X  Lord  Karnes.  ^  f^ofesmr  Stewaift 
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times  pronounxsed with  horror;  to  her  fatal  delusions 
they  have  ascribed  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind. Yet,  even  philosophers  have  not  always  agreed 
in. their  opinions :  while  some  have  treated  Imagination 
with  contempt,  as  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Ueason, 
by  others*  she  has  been  considered  with  more  respect^ 
as  Reason's  inseparable  friend ;  a6  the  friend  who  col- 
lects and  prepares  all  ^he  arguments  upon  which  Reason 
decides ;  as  the  injured,  misrepresented  power,  who  is 
often  forced  to  supply  her  adversaries  with  elo<}uence, 
who.  is  often  called  upon  to  preside  at  her  own  trial,  and 
to  pronounce  her  own  condemnation. 

Imagination  is  "  the  power,^^  we  are  told,  of  ^^ forming 
ifMLges:'*^  the  word  image,  however,  does  not,  strictly 
speakings  express  any  thing  more  than  a  representation 
of  an  object  of  sight ;  but  the  power  of  imagination  ex* 
tends  to  objects  of  all  the  senses. 

"  I  hear  a  voice  yoa  cannot  hear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay : 
I  see  a  hajid  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away." 

Imagination  hears  the  voice,  as  well  as  sees  the  h^d ; 
by  an  easy  license  of  metaphor,  what  was  originally 
used  to  express  the  operation  of  our  senses,  is  extended 
to  them  all.  We  do  not  precisely  say  that  imagination 
forms  mages  of  past  sounds,  or  tastes,  or  smells :  but 
we  say  that  she  forms  ideas  of  them :  and  ideas,  we  are 
told,  are  mental  images^  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  that  all  -these  analogies  between  ims^ges  and 
thoughts  have,  probably,  e»riginated  in  our  observing  the 
little  pictures  painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

It  is  difficult,  certainly,  if  not  impo^ible,  to  speak  of 
the  invisiUe  operations  iof  the  mind  or  bodv,  without 
expressing  ourselves  in  metaphor  of  some  kina  or  other ; 
and  we  are  easily  misled  by  allusions  to  sensible  objects, 
because  when  we  comprehend  the  allusion,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  understand  the  theory  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  Whether  we  call  ideas  images  in 
popular  language,  or  vibrations,  according  to  Dr/Hart- 
ley's  system,  or  modes  of  sensation,  with  Condillac,  or 
motions  of  the  sensorium,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Dau:* 
win,  may  seem  a  matter  of  indifference.    But  even  thb 

*  See  an  excellent  assay  of  Mr.  Bamaa's  on  Imagination  M«i- 
dxeater  Society,  voL  i.         . 
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choice  of  names  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those 
who  wish  to  argue  accurately ;  when  they  are  obliged 
to  describe  their  feeKngs  or  thoughts  by  metaphoric  ex- 
pressions, they  win  prefer  the  simplest;  those  with 
"which  the  fewest  extraneous  associations  are  connected. 
Words  which  call  up  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  ideas 
to  our  minds,  are  unfit  f6r  the  purposes  of  sober  reason- 
ing ;  our  attention  is  distracted  by  them,  and  w^  cannot 
restrain  it  to  the  accurate  comparison  of  simple  propor- 
tions. We  yield  to  pleasing  revery,  instead  of  exerting 
painful  voluntary  attention.  Hence  it  is  probably  nsefiu 
m  our  attempts  to  reason,  especially  upon  metaphysical 
.  subjects,  to  change  from  time  to  time  our  nomenclature, 
and  to  substitute  terms  which  have  n©  relation  to  our 
old  associations,  an^  which  do  not  affect  the  prejudices 
of  our  education.  We  are  obliged  to  define  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  sense  of  new  terms,  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  compare  our  old  notions  with  more  severity. 
Our  superstitious  reverence  for  mere  symbols  is  also 
dissipated ;  symbols  are  apt  to  impose  even  upon  those 
who  acknowledge  their  Tanity,  and  who  profess  to  con- 
sider them  merely  as  objects  of  vulgar  worship. 

When  we  call  a  class  of  our  ideas  images. and  pictures, 
a  tribe  of  associations  with  painttng  comes  into  our 
mind,  and  we  argue  about  Imagination  as  if  she  were 
actually  a  p£iinter,  who  has  colours  at  her  command, 
and  who,  upon  some  invisible  canvass  in  the  soul,  por- 
trays the  likeness  of  all  earthly  and  celestial  objects. 
When  we  continue  to  pursue  the .  same  metaphor,  in 
speaking  of  the  moral  influence  of  Imagination,  we  say 
that  her  colouring  deceives  us,  that  her  pictures  are  flat- 
tering and  false,  that  she  draws  objects  out  of  propor- 
tion, &c.  To  what  do  all  these  metaphors  lead  ?  Wo 
make  no  liew  discoveries  by  talking  in  this  manner  j  wa 
do  not  learn  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  any  of  the  diseases 
of  the  mind ;  we  only  persuade  ourselves  that  we  kno\i 
something,  when  we  are  really  ignorant: 

We  have  sedulously  avoided  entering  into  any  meta^ 
physical  disquisitions ;  but  we  have  examined  with  care 
the  systems  of  theoretic  writers,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  siich  of  their  observations  as  can 
be  reduced  to  practice  in  education.  With  respect  to 
the  arts,  imagination  may  be  considered  practically  in 
two  points  of  view ;  as  it  relates  to  our  taste,  and  as  it 
relates  to  our  talents  for  the  arts.    Without  being  a 
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poet  or  an  orator,  a  man  may  have  a  sufficient  degree 
of  ima^oation  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  talents  of 
others;  he  maybe  a  critical  judge  of  the  respective 
merits  of  orators,  poets,  and  artists.  This  sensibility 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  judiciously 
managed,  adds  much  to  the  happiness  of  life,  and  it  must 
be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  those  who  are  precluded 
hy  their  station  in  society  (torn  the  necessity  of  manual 
lafcH>ur.  Mental  exercise  and  mental  amusements,  are 
essential  to  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  who 
would  escape  from  the  fever  of  dissipation  or  from  the 
lethargy  of  ennui.  The  mere  physical  advantages  which 
wealth  can  procure,  are  reducible  to  the  short  sum  of 
**me<Ut  firtyond  clothei,^  A  nobleman  of  the  highest 
birth,  and  with  (he  longest  line  of  ancestry,  inherits  no 
intuitive  taste,  nor  can  he  purchase  it  from  the  artist, 
the  painter,  or  the  poet ;  the  possession  of  the  whole 
Pinelli  library  could  not  infuse  the  slightest  portion  of 
literature.  Education  can  alone  give  the  full  power  to 
enjoy  the  real  advantages  of  fortune.  To  educate  the 
taste  and  the  imagination,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  surround 
the  heir  of  an  opvdent  family  with  masters  and  connois* 
senrs.  Let  him  never  hear  the  jargon  of  amateurs,  let 
him  learn  the  art  '*  not  to  admire.''  But  in  his  earliest 
childhood  cultivate  his  senses  with  care,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  see  and  hear,  to  feel  and. understand,  for  him- 
self. Yisible  images  he  will  rapidly  collect  in  his  mem- 
ory; but  these  must  be  selected,  and  his  first  associa- 
tions must  not  be  trusted  to  accidept.  Encourage  him 
to  observe  with  attention  all  the  works  of  nature,  but 
show  him  only  the  best  imitations  of  art ;  the  first  ob- 
iects  that  he  contemplates  with  delight,  will  remain 
long  associated  with  pleasure  in  his  imagination ;  you 
must,  therefore,  be  careful  that  these  early  associations 
accord  with  the  decisions  of  those  who  have  determined 
the  national  standard  of  taste.  In  many  instances  taste 
is  governed  by  arbitrary  and  variable  laws ;  the  fashion^ 
of  dress,  of  decoration,  of  manner,  change  from  day  to 
day ;  therefore  no  exclusive  prejudices  should  confine 
yoqr  pupil's  understanding.  Let  him  know,  as  far  as 
we  know  them,  the  general  principles  which  govern 
mankind  in  their  admiration  of  the  sublime  and  beauti* 
ful ;  but  at  the  same  time  give  him  that  enlarged  tpler- 
atipn  of  mind,  which  comprehends  the  possibility  of  a 
taste  different  from  our  owni    (Show  him,  and  you  Heed 
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AQt  go  farther  thaii  the  Indian  screen,  or  the  Chisese 
paper  in  your  drawing-room,  for  the  illustration,  that 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  vary  at  Peki^,  at  London,  on 
Westminster  bridge,  ^nd  on  th^  baiULs  of  the  Ganges. 
Let  your  young  pupil  look  over  a  pollection  of  gems  or 
of  ancient  medals ;  it  is  necess^y  that  his  eye  should 
be  early  at^customed  to  Grecian  beauty,  and  to  ^11  the 
classic  forms  of  grace*  But  do  not  suffer  him  to  become 
a  bigot,  though  he  may  be  an  enthusiast  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  antique.:  Short  lessons,  upon  this  subject 
may  be  .conveyed  in  a  few  words.  If  a  child  sees  you 
look  at  the  bottom  of  a  prii^t  for  the  name  of  the  artittt 
before  you  ^iU  venture  to  pronounce  upon  its  fnerits, 
he  will  follow  yqur  example^  and  he  will  judge  by  the 
authority  of  others,- and  not  by  his  own^  taste.  If  he 
hears  you  ask,' Who  wrote  this  poem  ?  Who  built  this 
palace!  Is  this  a  genuine  antique!  he  will  ask  the 
same  questions  before  he  ventures  to  be  pleased.  If  he 
hears  you  pronounce  with  emphasis  that  such  a  thing 
comes  from  Italy,  and  therefore  must  be  in  good  taste, 
he  will  adopt  the  same  compendious  me^ho^ -of  decision 
upon  the  first  convenient  occasion. 

He  will  not  trouble  himself  to  examine  why  utility 
pleases,  nor  will  he  analyze  his  taste,  or  discover  why 
one  proportion  or  one  design  pleases  him  better. than 
another ;  be  will^  if  by  example  you  teach  him  preju- 
dice, content  himself  with  repeating  the- words,  propor- 
tion, antique,  picturesque,  &c.j  without  annexing  to 
them  any  precise  ideas. 

Parents  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  met* 
aphysics,  may,  perhapSi  apprehend  that  they  have  some- 
thing very  ab^tmse  or  intricate  to  learn,  before  they  can 
instruct  their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  taste :  but  these 
principles  are  simple,  and  two  or  three  entertaining 
books,  of  no  very  alarming  size^  compme  all  that  has 
yet  been  ascertained  upon  this  subject..  Yernet's  The- 
orie  des  Sentimens  Agr^abjes ;  Hogarth^'s  Analysis  of 
Beauty ;  an  Essay  of  Hume  on  the  standard  of  Taste ; 
Burke's  .  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  Lord  Kames's  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism ;  Sir  Joshua  ReynoWs  Discourses ; 
and  Alispn  on  Taste,  contain  so  much  instruction, 
mixed  with  so  much  amasement,  that  we  cannot  think 
that  it  will  be  a  terrible  task  to  any  parent  to  peruse  them. 

These  books  are  above  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  ^.principles  which  they  contain  can  be 
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Tciy  early  illtistrated  in  conyersation.  it  will  be  eas^r, 
in  faRiihai^  instances,  to  show  children  that  the  fitiiess^ . 
propriety,  or  utility  of  certain  forms,  recc^mmends  them 
to  omr  approbation  :  that  uniformity,  an  appearance  of 
order  and  regularity,  are,  in  liome  cases,  agreeable  to 
us ;  contrast,  in  others :  that  one  class  of  objects  pleases 
us  from  habit,  another  from  novelty,  ^c.  The  general 
principle  that,  goirems  taste^  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
instances,  is  the  association  of  ideas ;  and  this,  forti^ 
nately,  can  be  most  easily  iRustrated.  - 

^  I  like  such  a  person,  because  her  voice  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  mother's.  I  like  this  walk,  because  I  was 
rcry  happy  the  last  time  I  was  here  with  my  sister.  1 
think  green  is  the  {Hrettiest  of  all  colours^  my  father's 
room  is  painted  green,  and  it  is  very  cheerful,  and  I 
have  been  veiry  happy  in  that  room ;  and,  besides,  the 
grass  is  green  in  sprring.^  Such  simple  observations  as 
these  come  naturally  fi-om  children ;  they  take  notice 
of  the  influence  of  association  upon  their  taste,  ihongii, 
perhaps,' they  may  not  extend  their  observations  so 'as 
to  deduce  the  general  principle  according  to  philosophi- 
cal forms.  We  should  not  lay  down  for  them  this  or 
any  other  principle  of  taste,  as  si  rule  which  they  are  to 
take  for  granted ;  but  we  should  lead  them  to  class  their 
own  desultory  remarks,>and  we  should  excite  them  to 
attend  to  their  own  feelings,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth 
by  experiments  upon  themselves.  We  have  often  ob- 
servea,  that  children  have  been  much  entertained  with 
comparing  the  accidental  circumstances  they  have  met 
with,  and  the  unpremeditated  expressions  used  in  c6n> 
versation,  with  any  general  maxim.  In  this  point  of 
view  we  may  render  even  general  maxims  Serviceable 
to  children,  because  they  will  excite  to  experiment  ^  our 
pupils  will  detect  their  falsehood,  or,  after  sufi^ient 
reflection,  acknowledge  their  truth. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  mode  of  instruc* 
tion  wilMend  "rather  to  improve  the  judgment  than  the 
taste ;  but  every  person  of  good  taste  must  also  have  a 
good  judgment  in  matters  of  taste :  ^metimes  the  judg- 
ment may  have  been  partially  exercised  upon  a  particu- 
lar class  of  objects,  and  its  a^uracy  of  d>smmination 
may  be  confined  to  this  one  object;  therefore  we  hast- 
ily decide,  that,  because  men  of  taste  may  not  always 
be  men  of  universally  good  judgment,  these  two  powers 
of  the  mind  are  unnecessary  to  each  other.    By  teach* 
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ing  the  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  that  we  cultivate 
the  pleasures,  of  taste,  we  shall  open  to  our  pupils  a  new 
world ;  we  shall  give  them  a  new  sense.  The  pleasure 
of  every  effect  will  be  increased  by  the  perception  of  its 
cause  ;  the  magic  of  the  iscenery  will  not  lose  its  power 
to  charm,  though  we  are  aware  of  the  secret  of  tbe  en- 
chantment. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  taste  for  what  is 
beautiful ;-  a  taste  for  the  sublime  we  should  be  cautious 
in  cultivating.  Obscurity  and  terror  are  two  of  the 
>graiid  Bourses  of  the  sublime ;  analyze  the  feeling,  ex- 
amine accurately  the  ob|ect  which  creates  the  emotion, 
and  you  dissipate  the  illusion,  you  annihilate  the  pleas*- 
ure. 

"  i^hat  seemed  its  head,  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  cifown  had  on.** 

The  jndistinctnesfr  of  the.  head  aiid  of  the  .kingly 
crown,  makes  this  a  sublime  image.  .Upon  the  same 
principle, 

«  Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  noould, 
^o  mortal  eje  can  fix'd  behold,'*:  - 

always  must  appear  sublime  as  long,  as  the  passion  ol 
fear  operates.  Would  it  not,  however,  be  imprudent  in 
education  to  permit  that  early  propensity  to  supersti- 
tious terrors,  and  that  temporary  suspension  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  which  are  often  essentisd  tq  our 
taste  for  the  sublime  1  When  we  hear  of  "  Margaret^s 
grimly  ghost,''  or  of  the  *'  dead  still  hour  of  night,"  a  sort 
of  awful  tremor  seizes  us,  partly  from  the  effect  of  early 
associations,  and  partly,  from  the  solemn^  tone  of  the 
reader.  The  early  associations  which  we  perhaps  have 
formed  of  terror,  with  the  ideas  of  apparitions,  and  wind- 
ing-sheets, and  «able  shrouds,  'should  be  unknown  to 
children. .  The  silent,  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  should 
not  to  them  be  an  hour  of  terror.  In  the  following 
poetic  description  of  the  beldam  telling  dreadful  stories 
to  her  infant  audience,  we  hear  only  of  the  pleasures 
oC  the  imagination;  we  do  not  recollect  how  dearly 
these  pleasures  must  be  purchased  by  their  votaries :  ■ 

«     ******  .finally  by  night 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishmenii  of  witching  rhymes, 
And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  caB 
Of  hhn  wnb  TObb*d  the  widow,  and  devoar'd 
T  3 
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Themphan's  portion ;  of  the  unauiet  aouk 
fes^n  from  the  grave  to  ease  ^he  neavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed :  of  shapes  that  walk 
-'  A.t  dead  of  night,  ^nd  clank  their  chains,  and  wav« 
The  Coich  of  heU  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  evpry  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congealM 
With  shiv*ring  sighs ;  till,  eager  fot  th'  event, 
Around  the  beldam  sdl  erect  they  hang. 
Bach  trembling-  heart  with  grateful  terrors  queUM.''*   ^ 

No  prudent  mother  will  ever  imitate  this  eloquent 
village  matron,  nor  will  she  permit  any  beldam  in  th9 
nursery  to- conjure  up  these  sublime  shapes,  and  to  quell 
the  heaHs  of  her  children  >  with  these  gratefql  terrors. 
We  were  once  present  when  a  group  of  speechless  chil- 
dren sat  listening  td  the  story  of  Blue-beard,  '*  breathing 
astonishment.'*  A  gentleman  who  saw  the  charm  be- 
ginning to  operate,  resolred  to  counteract  its  dangerous 
influence.  Just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  fatal 
key  drops  from  the  trembling  hands  of  the  imprudent 
wife,  the  gentleman^  interrupted  the  awful,  pause  of 
silence  that  ensued,  and  reqi^sted  permission  to  relate 
the  remainder  of  the  story.  Tragicomedy  does  not 
offend  the  taste  of  young,  so  much  as  of  old  critics ;  the 
transition  from  grav^  to  gay  was  happily  managed. 
Blue-beard's  wife  afforded  much  diversion,  and  lost  all 
sympathy  the  moment  she  was  represented «s  a  curious, 
tattlmg,  timid,  ridiqulous  "woman.  The  terrors  of  Blue- 
beard himself  subsided  when  he  was  properly  introduced 
to  the  company ;  and  the  denouement  of  the  piece  was 
managed  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  audience; 
the  catastrophe,  instead  of  freezinpf  their  young  blood, 
produced  general  laughter.  Ludicrous  images,  thus 
presented  to  the  mind  which  has  been  pfepared  fbr  hor- 
ror, have  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  risible' mus- 
cles: it  seems  i)etter  to  use  these  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  imagination,  than  to  reason  upon 
the  subgect  while  the  fit  is  on ;  -reason  should  be  used 
between  the  fits.f  Those  who  study  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren know  the  nice  touches  which  affect  their  imaginar 
tion,  and  they  can,  by  a  few  words,  change  their  feelings 
by  the  power  of  association.  . 

♦  Akenside.- 

t  *'Know  there  are  wdrds  and  sjpells  which  can  control.  - 
Between  the  fits,  the  fever  or  the  soul/*— -1*0 pb. 
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Ferdinand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  ooce  struck  with  tbe 
picture  of  a  child  crying:  the  paioter^f  who  was  .at 
work  upon  the  bead,  wished,  to  give  the  duke  a  ptroof 
of  his  skill:  by  &  few  judicious  strokes,  he 'tsonverted 
the  crying  into  a  laughing,  face.  The  duke,  when  he 
looked  at  the  child  again,  was  in  aatoniabmeBt :  the 
painter,  to  show  himself  master  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, restored  his  first  touches ;  and  the  duke,  in  a  few 
moments,  saw  the  child  weeping  again.  A  preceptor 
may  acquire  siuilar^power  over  the  countenance  of  his 
pupil,  if  he  has  stucUed  the  (Mratorical  art.  By  tiie  art 
of  oratory,  we  do  not  mean  the  art  of  raiarepre«enta- 
tion,  the  art  of  deception ;  we  mean  the  art  ol  showing 
the  trhth  in  the  strongest  light;  of  exciting,  virtitous 
enthusiasm  and  generous  indijgfnation.  Warm,  glowing 
eloquence  is  not  inconsistent,  with  accuracy  of  reason- 
ing  and  judgment.  When  we  have  caressed  <Mir  ad- 
miration or  abhorrence  of  any  action  or  character,  we 
should  afterw^  be  ready  cooUy  to.  explain  to  our  pupils 
the  justice  of  our.  sentiments:  by  this  due  mixture  and 
alternation  of  eloquence  and  reasoningr  we  may  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  the  ntoral  and  sublime,  and  yet  preserve 
the  character  from  any  tincture  ef  extravagant  enthusi- 
asm. ,We  cannot  expect  that  the  tcunrent  of  passion 
shouM  never  sweep  awaf  the  lan^bnarks  of  exact  qkk- 
rality ;  but  after  its  pverfiowing  impetuosity  abates,  we 
should  take  a  calm  survey  of  its  effects,  and  we  should 
be  able .  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  tight  and  wrong 
with  geometrical  precision. 

There  is  a  style  of  bombast  morality  afiected  by  sonu 
authors,  which  must  be  hdrtfiil  to  young  readers  Gen- 
erosity and  honour,  courage  and  sentiment,  are  the 
striking  qualities  which  seize  and  enchant  the  imagina- 
tion in  romance ;  these  qualities  must  be  joined  with 
justice,  prudence,  economy,  patience,  and  many  humble 
virtues,  to  make  a  charaele^  really  estimable ;  but  these 
would  spoil  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  dramatic  exhibitions. 

Children  may  with  much  greater, safety  see  hideous, 
than  gigantic  representations  of  the  passions.  Richard 
the  Third  excites  abhorrence;  but  young  Charles  de 
Moor,  in  **The  Robbers,"  commands  our  sympathy; 
even  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  exempts  him  from  all 
ordinary  modes  of  trial;  we  forget  tne  murderer,  and 

*  PetarcfCortona. 
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see  something  like  a  hero.  It  is  curioas  to  obsenre, 
that  the  legislature  in  Germany  and  in  Ekigland  >have 
foond  it  necessary  to  interfere  as  to  the  representatioik 
of  Captain  Mac  Heath  and  Charies-de  JiAoor,  two  char- 
acters in  which  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  hswe  had 
powerfol  effects  in  exciting  imitation.  George  Bam- 
well  is  a  hideous  representation  of  the  passions,  and 
therefore  beneficiaL 

There  are  many  sublime  objects  which  do  not  depend 
upon  terror,  or  at  least  upon  false  associations  of  teiror, 
for  their  effect ;  and  these  are  many  sublime  thoughts, 
which  hare  no  connexion  with  violent  passions  or  false 
ideaa  of  morality.  These  are  what  we  should  select, 
if  possible,  to  raise,  without  inflating,  the  imaginatioiK 
The  view  of  the  ocean^  of  the  setting  or  the  rising  sun, 
the  great  and  bold  scenes  of  nature,  aSfect  the  mind  with 
raUime  pleasure.  All  the  objects  which  suggest  ideas 
of  vast  space  or  pewer,  of  the  infinite  duration  of  time, 
of  the  decay  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur,  <Mr 
of  the  master-pieces  of  human  art  and  industry,  have 
power- to  raise  sublime  sensations :  but  we  should  con^ 
aider,  that  they  raise  thid  pleasure  only  l>y  suggesting 
certain -ideas ;  those  who  have,  not  the  previous  ideas 
will  not  feel  the  pleasure.  We  shoidd  not,  therefore^ 
jexpect  that  children  should  admire  objects  which  do  not 
excite.any  ideas  in  their  minds ;  we  should. wait  till  they 
have  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  we  should 
not  injudiciously  farailiarijEe  them  with  theae.objects. 

Simplicity  is  a  SQurce  of  the  sublime,  peculiarly  suited 
to<;hildren ;  accuracy  of  observation  and  distinctness  of 
perception,  are  essential  to  this  species  of  the  sublime. 
In  Percy's  collection  of  ancientballads,  aifd  in  the  mod- 
ern poems  of  the  Ayreshire  ploughman,  We  may  see 
many  instances  of  the  effect  of  simplicity;  To  preserve 
our  pupil's  taste  from  a  false  iara  of  ornaraient,  he  must 
ATold,  either  in  books  or  ccmversation,  all  verbose  and 
turgid  descriptions,  the  use  of  words  and  epithets  which 
only  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  line. 

When  a  child  sees  any- new  object^  or  feels  any  new 
sensation,  we  should  assist  him  with  aj^ropriate  words 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings :  when  the  impres- 
sion is  fresh  in  his  mind,  the  association,  with  the  pre- 
cise descriptive  epithets,  can  be  made  with  most  cer- 
tainty. As  soon  as  a  child  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
stock  of  words  and  ideas,  he  should  be  from  time  to 
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tinde  exercised  in  description ;  we  should  encourage  him 
to  g^ve  an  exact  account  of  his  own  feelings  in  his  own 
words.  Those  patents  who  have  been  used  to  elegant, 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  the  plain  descriptions 
of  unpractised  pupils ;  but  they  should  not  be  fastidious ; 
they  should  rather  be  content  with  an  epithet  too  little, 
than  with  an  epithet  too  much ;  and  they  should  com- 
pare the  child's  description  withjhe  objects  actually 
described,  and  not  the  poems  of  Thomson  or  Gray,  or 
Milton  or  Shakspeare.  If  we  excite  odt  pupils  to  copy 
from  the  writings  of  others,  they  never  can  have  any 
originality  of  thought.  To  show  parents  what  sort  of 
simple  descriptions  they  may  reasonably  Bxpect  from 
children,  we  venture  to  produce  the  following  extempore 
description  of  a  summer's  evening,  given  by  three  chit 
dren  of  different  ages. 

July  12th,  1796.  Mr.  — ^  was  walking  out  with  hi« 
family,  and  he  asked  his  children  to  describe  the  even- 
ing just  as  it  appeared  to  them.'  "There  were  three 
bards  in  Ossian's  poems,"  said  he,  **  who  were  sent  out 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was ;  they  all  gave  different 
descriptions  upon-their  return ;  you  $ave  nevet  any  of 
3rou  read  Ossian,  but  you  can  give  us  some  description 
of  this  evening ;  try." 

^  B •  (a girl  of  14. )    "The  clouds  in  the  west  are 

bright  with  the  light  of  the  j5un  which  has  jUst  set ;  a 
thick  mist  is  seen  in  the  east,  and  the  smoke  which  had 
been  heaped  up  in  the)day time,  is  now  Spread,  and  mixes 
with  the  mist  all  round  us  ^  the  noises  are  heard  more 
plainly  (though  there  are  but  few)  than  in  the  daytime ;  * 
and  those  which  are  at  a  distance,  sound  almost  as  near 
as  those  which  are  §lose  to  us ;  there  is  a  red  mist  round 
the  moon." 

^  G^ (a  girl  of  eleven  years  old.)^  "  The  we^^tern 

cloiids  are  pmk  with  the  light  of  the  sun  which  has  just 
set.  The  moon  shines  red  through  the  mist.  The 
smoke  and  mist  niake  it  look  dark  at  a  distance ;  but  the 
few  objects  near  us  appear  plainer.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  light  of  the  moon,  they  would  not  be  seen ;  but  the 
moon  is  exceedingly  bright ;  it  shines  upon  the  house 
and  the  windows.  Every  thin^  sounds  busy  at  a  dis- 
tance;  but  what  is  near  lis  is  still." 

S (a  boy  between  nine  and  ten  years  old.)    "  The 

sun  has  set  behind  the  hill,  and  the  western  clouds  are 

tinged  with  light.    The  mist  mixes  with  the  smoke, 

38 
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which  rises  from  the  heaps  of  weeds  which  some  poor 
man  is  burning  to  earn  bread  for  his  family.  The  mooa 
through  the  mist  peeps  her  head,  and  sometimes  she 
goes  hack,  retires  into  her  bower  of  clouds.  The  few 
noises  that  are  heard  are  heard  very  plain—very 
plainly." 

We  should  observe,  that  the  children  who  at- 
tempted these  little  descriptions  had  hot  been  habit- 
uated to  the  pontic  trade ;  these  were  the  only  descrip^ 
tions  of  an  evening  which  they  ever  made.  It  woul.d  be 
hurtful  to  exercise  children  frequently  in  descriptive 
composition ;  it  would  give  them  the  habit  of  e^act^  ob- 
servation, it  is  true,  but  something  more  is  necessary 
to  the  higher  species  of  poetry.  Words  inust  he  se- 
lected which  do  not  represent  only,  but  which  suggest, 
ideas.  Minute  veracity  is  essential  to  some  sorts  of 
description;  but  in  a  higher  style  of  poetry,  only. the 
large  features  characteristic  of  the  scene  must  be  pro- 
duced, and  all  that  is  subordinate  must  be  suppressed. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  justly  observes,  that  painters  who 
aim  merely  at  dece|>tion  of  the'  eye  by  exact  imitation, 
are  not  likely,  even  in  their  rnost  successful  imitations, 
to  rouse  the  imagination.  The  man  who  mistool^  the 
painted  fly  for  a  real  fly,  only  brushed,  or  attempted  to 
brush  it,  away.  The  exaet  representation  of  such  a 
common  object,  could  not  raise  any  sublime  i4eas  in  bis 
mind ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  deception,  the  won- 
der which  he  felt  at  the  painter^s  art,  was  a  sensation 
no  way  connected  with  poetic  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  young  people  have  collected  a  variety  of 
ideas,  we  can  proceed  a  step  in  the  education  qf  their  fancy. 
We  should  sometimes  in  conversation,  sometimes  in 
writing  or  in  drawing,  show  them  how  a  few  strokes,  or 
a  few  words*  can  suggest  or  combine  various  ideas.  A 
single  expression  from  Caesar  charmed  a  pnutinous  army 
to  instant  submission.  Unless  the  words  '*  Roman  Citi- 
zens r  had  suggested  more  than  meets  the  ear,  how 
could. they  have  produced  this  wonderful  effecti  \  The 
works  of  Voltaire  and  Sterne  abound  with  examples  of 
the  skilAil  use  of  the  language  of  suggestion :  on  this 
the  wit  df  Voltaire,  and  the  humour  and  pathos  of 
Sterne,  securely  depend  for  their  success.  Thus,,  cor- 
poral Trim's  eloquence  on  the  death  of  his  young  mas- 
ter, owed  its  effect  upon  the  whole  kitchen,  including 
"  the;  fat  scullion,  who  was  scouring  a  fishkettle  upoa 
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har  knees,"  ta  t)ie  well-timed  use  of  the  mixed  language 
of  action  and  suggestion. 

,  *' '  Are  we  not  here  now  1'  continued  the  corporal 
(striking  the,  end  of  his  stick  perpendicularly  upon  the 
floor,  so  as  to  give  an  ide^  of  health  apd  stability),  *  and 
gre  we  not'  (dropping  his  l^at  upon  the  groun4)  -  gone  in 
a  moment!'" 

'*  Are  we  no^  here  now  and  goii^  in  a  moment  V^  con* 
tinues  Stern^,  who,  in  this  instance^ reveals  the  secret 
of  his  own^art.  *-  There,  was  nothing  in  the  sentence; 
it  vfia  onp  of  your  self-jBvident  truths  we  have  the  ad- 
v^litage  pf  hearing  «very  day :  and  if  Tnm  had  not 
trusted  mbre^tp  lus  hgt  tj[iaQ  his  l^ead,  he  had  made 
nothing  at  allpf  it.'*  ' 

Wl^cfn  we  point  put  to  pur  pupils  ^uch  example^  in 
Sterne,  we  hope  it  will  hot  be  understood  that  we  point 
them  out  to  induce  servile  imitation.  We  apprehend 
that  the  imitators  of  ^terne  have  failed  from  not  having 
discovered  that  the  interjections  and  — ^  dashes  of  this 
author  are  not  in  themselves  beauties,  but  that  they 
affect  us  by  suggesting  ideas.  To  prevent  ai^y  young 
writers  from  tap  intemperate  or  absurd  use  of  interjec- 
tions, we  should  show  them  Mr.  Hprne  Tooke's  apute 
remarks  upon  this  mode  of  embellishment.  We  do  npt, 
however,  entiirely  agr^e  with  this  authpr  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  interjections.  We  do  not  believe  th^t "  where 
speech  can  be  employed  .they  are  totally  useless ;  and 
are  always  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
our  thoughts.'^*  Even  if  we  class  them,  as  Mr.  Tooki 
himself  dpes,t  among  "  involuntary  convulsions  with  oral 
sound,"  such  as  groaning,  shrieking,  &Cm  yet  they  m^y 
suggefst  ideas,  as  well  as  express  animal  feeling^. 
Sighing,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke,  is  in  the  class  of  inter* 
jections,  yet  the  poet  acknpwledges  tbcf  ^uperipr  elp* 
quence  of  sighs: 

**  Persuasive  words,  and  inore  pertuaHve  si^hs/' 

**  *  I  wish,'  said  Uncle.  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh  (after 
hearing  the  story  of  Le  pevre),  *  I  wish,  Trim,  I  was 
asleep.'  "  The  sigh  here  adds  great  force  to  the  wish* 
and  it  does  not  mark  that  Uncle  Toby,  from  vehemence 
of  passion,  had  returned  to  the  brutal  state  of  a  savage 
who  has  not  learned  the  use  of  speech ;  but,  on  the  con- 

♦  See  Epea  Pteroentra,  p.  88.  f  Chapter  on  Grammar. 
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trary,  it  suggests  to  the  reader  that  Unde  Toby  was  a 
maii  of  civilized  humanity  ;  not  one  whose  compassion 
was  to  be  excited  merely  as  an  animal  feeling  by  the 
actual  sight  of  a  fellow-creature  in  pain,  but  rather  bj 
the  description  of  the' sufferer's  situation. 

In  painting,  as  well  as  in  writing,  the  language  of  sug- 
gestion affects  the  mind ;  and  if  any  of  our  pupils  should 
wish  to  excel  in  this  art,  they  must  early  attend  to  this 
principle.  The  picture  of  Agamemnon  biding  his  face 
at  the  sacilfice  of  hiflr  daughter,  expresses  little  to  the 
eye,  but  much  to  the  imagination.  The  usual  signs  of 
grief  and  joy  make  but  slight  impression  ;*  to  laugh  and 
to  weep  are  9uch  common  expressions  of  delight  or 
anguish,  that  they -cannot  be  mistaken,  even  by  the 
illiterate ;  but  the  imagination  must  be  eultfrated  td  en- 
large the  sphere  of  sympathy,  and  to  render  a  more  re* 
fined  language  intelligible.  It  is  said  that  a  Milanese 
artist  painted  two  peasants  and  two  country  girls,  who 
laughed  so  heartily,  that  no  one  eould  look  at  them  with- 
out laughing.*  'niis  is  an  instance  of  sympathy  uncon- 
nected with  imagination.  The  following,  is  an  instance 
of  sympathy  excited  by  imagination.  When  Portia  was 
to  part  from  Brutus,  Just  before  the  breaking  otit  of  the 
civil  war, "  she  endeavoured,"  says  -  Plutarch,  ♦*  as  well 
as  possible,  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  her ; 
but',  notwithstanding  her  magnanimity,  a  picture  be- 
trayed her  distress.  The  subject  was  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  He  was  represented  deliyer- 
ing  his  son  Astyanax  into  her  arms,  and  the  ^es  ^of 
Andromache  were  fixed  upon  him.  The  resemblance 
that  this  picture  bore  to  her  own  distress,  m^de  PortUsi 
burst  into  tears^  the  moment,  she  beheld  it."  If  Portia 
had  never  read  Homer,  Andromache  would  not  have 
had  this  power  over  her  imagination  and  her  sympathy. 

The  imagination  not  only  heightens  the  power  of 
sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  all  the  passions  which  a 
painter  would  excite,  but  it  is  likewise  essential  to  our 
taste  for  another  class  of  pleasures.  Artists  who,  like 
Hdgarth,  would  please  by  humour,  wit,  and  ridicule, 
must  depend  upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  io 
dupply  all  the  intermediate  ideas  which  they  would  sug-" 
gest.  The  cobweb  over  the  poor  box,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest strokes' of  satire  that  Hogarth  ever  invented,  would 

*  See  Camper's  Works,  p»  126. 
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probably  say  nothing  to  the  inattentive  eye,  or  the  dull 
imagination.  A  young  person  must  acquire  the  lan- 
guage, before  he  can  understand  the  ideas  of  superior 
minds. 

The  taste  for  poetry  must  be  prepared  by  the  culture 
of  the  imagination.  The  united  powers  of  music  and 
poetry  could  not  have  triumphed  over  Alexander,  unless 
his  imagination  had  assisted  '*  the  mighty  master." 

"  With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  Yicter  saty 
Revolving  in  his  altered  jsoul 
The  various  turns  of  chance  below ;  ' 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  t6sM  began  to  flow." 

The  sigh  and  the  tears  were  the  consequences  of 
Alexander's  own  thoughts,  which  were  only  recalled  by 
kindred  sounds.  We  are  well  aware  that  savage  na- 
tions, or  those  that  are  imperfectly  civilized,  are  subject 
to  enthusiasm ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  bar- 
barous clamour  with  which  they  proclaim  their  delight 
in  music  and  poetry,  may  deceive  us  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  IS  felt :  the  sensations  of  cultivated  minds  may 
be  more  exquisite,  though  they  are  felt  in  silence.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  ignorance  is  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  the  pleasures  of  wonder ;  but  wonder  and 
admiration  are  different  feelings :  the  admiration  which 
a  cultivated  mind  feels  for  excellence  of  which  it  can 
fully  judge,  is  surely  a  higher  species  of  pleasure  than 
the  brute  wonder  expressed  by  **  a  foolish  face  of 
praise."  Madame  Roland  tells  us  that  once,  at  a  ser- 
iiion  preached  by  a  celebrated  Frenchmaii,  she  was 
struck  with  the  earnest  attention  painted  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  young  woman  who  was  looking  up  at  the 
preacher.  At  length  the  fair  enthusiast  exclaimed,  "  My 
God,  hdw  he  perspires !"  A  different  sort  of  admira- 
tion was  felt  by  Caesar,  when  the  scroll  dropped' from 
his  hand  while  he  listened  to  an  oration  of  Cicero. 

There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  associations  by  which 
the  orator  has  power  to  roiise  the  imagination  of  a  per- 
son of  cultivated  understanding;  there  are  compara- 
tively few,  by  which  he  can  amuse  the  fancy  of  illiteTate 
auditors.  It  is  not  that  they  have  less  imagination  than 
others ;  they  have  equally  the  power  of  raising  vivid 
images ;  but  there  are  few  images  which  can  be  recalled 
to  them :  the  combinations  of  their  ideas  are  confined  to 
a  small  number,  and  words  have  no  poetic  or  literary 
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associationfl  in  their  minds :  even  among;  children,  this 
difference  between  the  power  we  have  over  the  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  mind,  early  appears.  A  laurel  is 
to  the  eye  of  an  illiterate  boy  nothing  more  than  a  shrub 
with  a  shining,  pale-green,  pointed  leaf:  recall  the  idea  of 
that  shrub  by  the  niost  exact  description, it  will  affect  him  . 
with  no  peculiar  pleasure ;  but  associate  early  in  a  boy's 
mind  the  ideas  of  glory,  of  poetry,  of  Olympic  crowns,  of 
Daphne  and  Apollo  ;  by  some  of  these  latent  associa- 
tions the  orator  may  afterward  raise  his  enthusiasm. 
We  shall  not  here  jepeat  what  has  been  said*  upon  the 
choice  of  literature  for  ypung  people,  but  shall  once 
more  warn  parents  to  let  their  pupils  read  only  the  best 
authors,  if  they  wish  them  to  have  a  fine  iinagination 
or  a  delicate  taste.  When  their  minds  are  awake  and 
warm,  shpw  them  excellence ;  let  them  hear  oratory 
only  wben  they  can  feel  it ;  if  the  impression  be  vivid, 
no  matter  how  transient  the  touch.  Ideas  which  have 
once  struck  the  imagination,  can  be  recaUed  by  the 
magic  of  a  word,  with  all^  their  original,  all  their  asso- 
ciated force.  Do  not  fatigue  th&  eye  and  ear  of  your 
vivacious  pupil  with  the  monotonous  sounds  and  con- 
fused images  of  vulgar  poetry.  Do  not  make  him  re- 
peat the  finest  passages  of  ]Shakspeare  aad  Milton :  the 
effect  is  lost  by  repetition;  the  words,  the  ideas  are 
profaned.  Let  your  pupils  hear  eloquence  from  elo- 
quent lips,  and  they  will  own  Its  power.  But  let  a 
drawling,  unimpassione^  reader,  read  a  nlay  of  Shak- 
speare,  or  an  oration,  of  Demosthenes,  and  if  your  pupil 
is  not  out  Qf  patience,  he  will  neyer  taste  the  charms  of 
eloquence.  If  he  feels  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a  sublime 
idea,  pause,  leave  his  mind  full,  leave  his  imagination 
elevated.  Five  minutes  afterward,  perhaps,  your  pupirs 
attention  is  turned  to  something  else,  and  the  sublime 
idea  seems  to  be  forgotten :  but  do  not  fear;  the  idea  is 
not  obliterated ;  it  is  latent  in  bis  memory ;  it  will  ap- 
pear at  a  proper  time,  perhaps  a  ipCtnth,  perhaps  twenty 
years  afterwar4.  Ideas  may  remain  long  useless  and 
almost  forgotten  in  the  mind,  and  may  be  called  forth  by 
some  corresponding  association  from  their  torpid  state. 
Young  people  who  wish  to  make  themselves  orators 
or  eloquent  writers,  should  acc^uire^  tne  habit  of  attend- 
ing first  to  the  general  impression  made  u.pqi>  their  own 

*  See  Chapter  on  Books. 
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minds  by  oratory^  and  afterward  to  th9  cause  whk^ 
produced  the  effect ;  hence  thi^y  will  obtatfi  command 
over  the  minds  of  others*  ,by  using  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  of  their  own,  The  habit  of  considering 
every  new  ideay  or  new  fact,  fts  ^  subject  for  allusion, 
may  also  be  useful  to  the  young  orator.  A  change,  from 
time,  to  time  in  the  nature  of  his  studies,  will  enlargo 
and  invigorate  his  imagination.  Gibbon  says,  that,  after 
the  publication  of  his  3rst  volume  of  the  Roman  history, 
he  8[ave  himself  a  short  holyday^  **  I  indulged  my  cur 
riqsity  in  some  studies  of  a  vpry  di0erent  nature :  a 
coucse  of  anatomy,  which  was  demonstrated,  by  Df. 
Hunter,  and  some  lessons  of  chymistjry,  whiph'  Were  der* 
livered  by  Dr.  Higgins.  The  principles  of  these  dciences, 
and  a  taste  for  books  of  natural  history,  contributed  to 
multiply  my  ideas  and. images;  and  the  anatomist  and 
chymist  may  sometimes  track  me  in  their  own  snow." 

Different  degrees  of  enthusiasm  are  requisite  in  dif- 
fejfent  professions ;  but  we  are  inclined  io  thinki  that  the 
imagination  might  with  advantage  be  cultivated  to  a 
much  higher  degree  than  is  commonly  allowed  in  young 
men  intended  for  public  advocates.  We  have  seen 
several  examples  of  the  advantage  of:  a  general  taste 
for  the  belles  lettres  in  eminent  lawyers  ;*  and  we  have 
ktely  seen  aii  mgenious  treatise  called  Pejkiology,  or  in- 
st^^uctious  for  a  Young  Barrister,  which  conflrms  our 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  An  orator,  by  the  judicious 
preps^ration  of  the  minds  of  his  audience,  may  increase 
th^  effect  of  his  best  arguments.  A  Grecian  painter,t 
before  he  would  produce  a  picture  which  he  had  fin- 
ished, representing  a  martial  enterprise,  ordered  mar- 
tial music  to  be  played,  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  assembled  spectators ;  when  their  imagmation^  was 
su^ciently  elevated^,  he  uncovered  the  picture,  and.  it 
was  beheld  with  sympathetic  transports  of  applause. 

It  i$  usually  thought  that  persons  of  extraordinary 
imagination  are  deficient  in  judgment :  by  proper  edu- 
cation, this  evil  might  be  prevented*  We  may  observe 
that  persons  who  have  acquired  particular  facility  in 
certain  exercises  of  the  imagination,  can,  by  voluntary 
exertion,  either  excite  or  suppress  certain  trains  of 
ideas  on  which  their  enthusiasm  depends.  An  actor, 
who  storms  and  raves  while  he  is  upon  the  stage,  ap- 

*  liOid  Mansfield,  Huswy  Bprgh,  6cc.  f  TbeoQ. 
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pears  with  a  mild  and  peaceable  ^eineanour  a*  moment 
afterward  behind  the  scenes.  A  poet,  in  his  inspired 
moments,  repeats  his  own  verses  in  his  gparret  with  all 
tiie  emphasis  and  fervour  of  enthusiasm ;  but  when  he 
comes  down  to  dine  with  a  mixed  convivial  company, 
his  poetic  fory.  subsides,  and  a  new  train  of  ideas  takes 
place  in  his  imagination.  As  lon|f  as  he  has  sufficient 
command  over  himself  to  lay  aside  his  enthusiasm  in 
company  he  is  considered  as  a  reasonable,  sensible 
man,  and  the  more  imagination. he  displays  in  his  poems, 
the  better.  The  same  exercise  of  fancy,  which  we 
admire  in  one  case,  we  ridicule  in  another.  The  enthu^ 
«iasm  which  cbaracterizes  the  man  of  genius,  borders 
upon  insanity.  '    '       '     /     ' 

When  Voltaire  was  teaching  Mademoiselle  Claron, 
the  celebrated  actress,  to  perform  an  impassioned  part 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  she  ^objected  to'  the  violence  of 
his  enthusiasm.  "  Mais,  -monsieur,  on  me  prend^roit 
pour  une  poss6d6e  !"*  ''^h*  mademoiselle,*'  replied  the 
philosophic  baTd,  **  il  fant  ^tre  un  pos86d6  pour  reussir 
en  aucun^art."  • 

The. degree  of  enthusiasm  which  makes  the  painter 
and  poet  set,  what  to  more  idle  or  more  busy  mortals, 
appears  an  imaginary  value  upon  their  respective  arts, 
supports  the  artist  under  the  pressure  of  disappointment 
and  neglect,'  stimulates  his  exertions,  and  renders  him 
almost  insensible  to  labour  and  fatigiie.  Military  heroes^ 
or  those  who  are  "  insane  with  <itnbiii<m^^\  endure  all  the 
real  miseries  of  life,  and  brave  the  terrors  of  death,  un- 
der the  invigorating  influence  of  an  extravagant  imagi- 
nation. OuiB  them  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  no 
longer  heroes.  We  jnust,  therefore,  decide  in  education, 
what  specie's  of  characters  we  would  produce,  before  we 
can  determine  what,  degree  or  what  habits  of  imagina- 
tion are  desirable. 

**  Je  suis  le  Dieu  de  la  danse  ?'%  exekimedVestris ;  and 

ErobaMy  Alexander  the  Grreat  did  not  feel  more  pride  in 
is  apotheosis,  tlad  any  eyiiical  philosopher  under* 
taken^  to  cure  Vestris  of  his  vanity,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  charitable  action.  Vestris  might,  perhaps,  by 
force  ?)f  reasoning,  have  been  brought  to  acknowledge 

»  **  But,  sir,  I  shall  be  taken  for  one  possessed  !'*— "  Well,  ma'am 
yott  must  be  Uke  one  posgessedf  if  you  would  succeed  in  an^  art." 
t  Dr.  Darwin.  ^  t "  I  «m  the  god  of  dancing !" 
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that  a  danciag-master  was  not  a  divinity,  but  thia  con- 
viction would  not  have  increased  his  felicity ;  do  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  become  wretched  in  profwrtion 
as  he  became  rational.  The  felicity  of  enthusiasts  de- 
pends upon  their  being  absolutely  incapaUe  of  reasoning, 
or  of  listening  to  reason,  upon  certain  rabjects ;  pro- 
vided they  are  resolute  in  repeating  their  own  train  of 
thoughts  without  comparing  them  with  that  of  others, 
they  may  defy  the  malice  of  wisdom,  and  in  happy 
ignorance  may  enjoy  perpetual  delirium. 

Parents  who  value  the  happiness  of  ^eir  children, 
will  consider  exactly  what  chance  there  is  of  their  en- 
joying unmolested  any  partial  enthusiasm;  they  -will 
consider,  that  by  early  excitations,  it  is  very  easy  to 
raise  any  species  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils. The.  various  species  of  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
make  a  poet,  a  painter^  an  orator,  or  a  military  hero,  may 
be  inspired,  without  doubt,  by  education.  How  far  these 
are  connected  with  happiness,  is  another  question. 
Whatever  be  the  object  which  he  pursues,  we  must,  as 
much  as  possible-,  ensure  our  pupiPs  ^uccess.^  Those 
who  have  been  excited  to  exertion  by  enthusiasm,  if  they 
do  not  obtain  the  rewalrd  or  admiration  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  expect,  sink  into  helpli^ss  despondency. 
Whether  their  object  has  been  great  or  small,  if  it  has 
been  their  favourite  object,  and  they  fail  of  its  attain- 
ment, their  mortification  and  subsequent  languor  are  un- 
avoidable. The  wisest  of  monarchs  exclaimed,  that  all 
was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit :  he  did  hot,  perhaps, 
feel  more  we:ary  of  the  world  than  the  po6r  juggler  felt, 
who,  aftw  educating  his  hands  to  the  astonishing  dex- 
terity of  throwing  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  as  they 
fell,  six  eggs  (Successively,  without  breaking  them,  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  before  whom  he  perfbrmed, 
six  eggs,  to  reward  the  labour  of  his  life ! 

This  poor  man's  ambition  appears  obviously  absurd  ; 
and  we  are  under  no  immediate  apprehension,  that  pa- 
rents shduld  inspire  their  children  with  the  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  the  profession  of  a  juggler:  but,  unless 
some  precautions  are  taken,  the  objects  which  excite  the 
ambition  of  numbers,  may  be  placed  so  as  to  deceive 
the  eye  and  imagination  of  children ;  and  they  may  la- 
bour through  life  in  {mrsuit  of  phantoms.*  If  children 
early  hear  their  parents  express  violent  admiration  for 
riches,  rank,  power,  or  fame,  they  catch  a  species^of  en< 
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thusiasDi  for  these  things,  beforo  they  can  estimate 
Justly  their' value ;  from  the  countenance  and  manner, 
they  draw-very  important  conclusions.  **  Felicity  is 
painted  on  your  countenance,^'  is  a  polite  phrase  of  salu- 
tation in  China.  The  taste  for  looking  happy  is  not 
confined  to  the  Chinese :  the  rich  and  great,*  by  every 
artifice  of  luxury^  endeavour  to  impress  the  spectator 
with  the  idea  of  their  superior  felicity.  From  experi- 
ence we  know;  that  the  external  signs  of  delight  are  not 
always  sincere,  and  that  the  apparatus  of  luxury  is  not 
necessary  to  happiness.  Children  who  live  with  persons 
of  good  sense,  learn  to  separate  the  ideas  of  happiness 
and  a  coach  and  six ;  but  young  people  who  see  their 
fathers,  mothers,  and  preceptors,  all  smitten  with  sudden 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  a  phaeton  or  a  fine  gentleman, 
are  immediately  infected  with  the  same  absurd  enthu- 
siasm. These  parents  do  not  suspect  that  they  are  per- 
verting the  imagination  of  their  children,  when  they  call 
them  with  fopliah  eagerness  to  the  window  to  look  at  a 
fine  equipage,  a  ^lendid  cavalcade,  or  a  military  proces- 
sion ;  they  perhaps  summon  a  boy  who  is  intended  for 
a  merchant  or  a  lawyer,  to  hear  "  the  ^irit-stirring 
drum  f  and  they  are  afterward  surprised,  if  he  says, 
when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that,  ^Hf  his  father  pleases, 
he  had  rather  go  into  the  army  than  go  to  the  bar." 
The  mother  is  adarmed,  perhaps,-  about  the  sam^  time» 
by  an  unaccountable  predilection  in  her  daughter's  fancy 
for  a  red  coat,  and  totally  forgets  having  cbUed  the  child 
to  the  window  to  look  at  the  smart  cockades,  and  to  hear 
the  tuiie  of  **  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes."^ 

*'  Hear  you  met  Jessica,^'  says  Shylock  to  his  daugh- 
ter, "  lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
and  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-nedied  fife,  clamber 
not  yQU  up  into  the  casements  then." 

Shylock's  exhortations  were  vain;  Jessica  bad  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion,  and  it  was  too  late  to  forbid 
her  clamberifig  into  the  casements;  the  preeantions 
should  have  be6n  takea  sooner ;  the  epiUiets  vile» 
squeaking,  and  wry-necked  fife,  could  not  alter  the^ 
lady's  taste ;  and  Shylock  should  have  known  how  per- 
emptory prohibitions  and  ex^j^rated  expressions  of 
aversion  operate  upon  the  female  imagination;  he  was 
imprudent  in  the  extreme.of  his  caution.    We  should  let 

*  See  Smith's  Moni  I'heory. 
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children  see  things  as  they  rea}ly  are,  and  we  should  not 
prejudice  them  either  by  our  exclamations  o|  rapture,  ' 
or  by  x>ur  affected  disgust.  If  they,  are  familiarized 
with  show,  they  will  not  be  caught  by  it ;  if  they  see  the 
whole  of  whatever  is  to  be  s^en,  their  imagination' will 
not  paint  things  more  delightful  than  they  really  are. 
For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  young  people  sheuld 
not  be  restrained)  though  they  may  be  guided  in  their 
tastes ;  we  should  supply  them  with  all  the  information  in 
which  they  are  deficient,  and.  leave  them  to  form  their 
own  judgments.       -,  .        . 

Without  making  it  a  matter  of  favour,  or  of  extra- 
ordinary consequence,  parents  can  take  their  children 
to  see  public  exhibitions,  or  to  partake  ef  any  amuse-' 
meats  which  «hre  really  agreeable ;  they  can,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  mixing  factitious  with  real  pleasure.  If,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  boy  to  a 
good  play,  or  a  girl  to  a  ball,  let  them  enjoy  the  full 
pleasure  of  the  amusement*  but  do  not  let  us  excite 
their  imagination  by  great  preparations,  or  by  antici- 
pating remarks :  **  Oh,  youHl  be  very  happy  to-morrow, 
for  you're  to  go  to  the  play.  You  must  look  well  to- 
night, for  you  are  going  to  the  balL  Were  you  never 
at  a  ball  ?  Did~^you  never  see  a  play  before  ?  Oh,  then^ 
you'll  be  delighted,  I'm  sure  !"  The  children  often  look 
much  more  sensible,  and  sometimes  more  composed,  in 
the  midst  of  these  foolish  exclamations,  than  their  pa- 
jents.-  *'  Est  ce  que  je  m'amuse,  maman  1"  said  a  little 
girl  of  six  years  old,  the  first  time  she  was  taken  to  the- 
playhouse.  ^  . 

Besides  the  influence  of  opinion j  there  are  a  number 
of  other  circumstances  to  \>e  considered  in  cultivating 
the  imagination ;  there  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  must  be  attended  to»  and  different  precautions 
are  necessary,  to  regulate  properly  the  imagination  of 
children  of  different  dispositions  or  temperaments.  The 
disposition  io  associate '  ideas,  varies  in  strength  and 
quickness  in  opposite  temperaments :  the  natural  vivacity 
or  dulness  of  tne  senses^  the  habit  of  observing  external 
objects,  the  power  of  voluntary  exertion,  and  the  pro- 
pensity to  revery,  must  all  be  considered  before  we  can 
adapt  a  plan  of  educatioii  exactly  to  the  pupil's  advan- 
tage. A  wise  preceptor  will  counteract,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  those  defects  to  >which  a  child  may  appear 
most  liable,  and  will  cultivate  hi^  imagination  sp  as  to 
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prevent  the.  errors  to  whioh  he  Is  most  exposed  by  nat- 
ural, or  what  we  call  natural,  disposition. 

^me  children  appear  to  feel  sensations  of  pleasure 
or  pain  with  more  energy  than  others  ;  they  take  more 
delight  in  feeling  than  in  reflection ;  they  have  neilher 
much  leisure  nor  much  inclination  for  the  intellectual 
exertions  of  comparison  and  deliberation.  Great  j^are 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  children  of  this  temper  to 
describe  and  to  compare  their  sensations.  By  their 
descriptions  we  shall  ju^ge  what  motives  we  ought  to 
employ  to  govern  them,  and  if  we  can  teach  them  to 
compare  their  feeling,  we  shall  induce  that  voluntary 
exertion  of  mind  in  which  they  are  naturally  defective. 
We  cannot  compare  or  judge  of  our  sensations  without 
voluntary  exertion.  When  we .  deliberate,  we  repeat 
our  ideas  deliberately ;  and  this  is  an  exercise  peculi- 
arly useful  to  those  who  feel  quickly. 
'  When  any  pleasure  makes  too  great  an  impression 
upon  these  children  of  vivid  sensations,  we  should  re- 
peat the  pleasure  frequently  till  it  begins  to  fatigue ;  ot 
we  should  contrast  it,  and  bring  it  into  direct  com- 
parison with  some  other  species  of  pleasure.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  boy  had  appeared  highly  delighted 
with  seeing  a  gaip6  at  cards,  and  that  we  were  appre- 
hensive he  might,  from  this  early  association,  acquire  a 
taste  for  gaming^  we  might-  either  repeat  the  amuile- 
ment  till  the  playing  of  cards  began  to  weary  the  Ijoy, 
or  we  might  take  him  immediately  after  playing  at  cards 
to  an  interesfmg  comedy ;  probably  the  amusement  he 
would  receive  at  the  playhouse  would  be  greater  than 
.  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  card-taible ;  and  as 
these  two  species  of  pleasure  would  immediately  suc- 
ceed to  each  other,  the  child  couM  scarcely  avoid  com- 
paring them.  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat,  that  all  this 
should  be  done  without  any  artifice  ?  The  child  should 
know  the  meaning  of  our  condbct,  and  then  he  will  never 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  our  management. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  or  possible  to  dull  the  charm 
of  novelty  by  repetition,  or  to  contrast  a  new  pleasure 
with  some  other  superior  amusement,  there  is  another 
expedient  which  mayjbe  useful ;  we  may  call  the  power 
of  association  to  our  assistance;  this  power  is  some- 
times a  full  match  for  the  most  lively  sensations.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  boy  of  strong  feelings  had  been 
offended  by  some  trifle,  and  expressed  sensations  of 
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hatred  against  the  offender  obviously  too  Tidlent  for  t|ie 
occasion;  to  brijfig  the  angry  boy's  imagiuation  to  a 
temperate  state,  we  might  recall  some  circumstance  of 
his  former  affection  for  the  offender ;  or  the  general 
idea,  that  it  i6  amiable  and  noble  to  command  oar 
passion,  and  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured  us.  Al 
the  sight  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  many  agreea* 
ble  associations,  the  imagination  of  Coriolaniis  raised 
up  instantly  a  train  of  ideas  connected  with  the  love  of 
his  family  and  of  his  country,  and  immediately  the- 
violence  of  his  sensations  of  anger  was  subdued. 

Brutus,  after  his  friend  Cassius'has  apologized  to  him 
for  his  "  rash  humour,"  by  saying,  ^  that  it  was  heredi* 
tary.  from  his  mother,*^  pronuses  that  the  next  time 
Oassius  is  over-earnest  with-^  his  Brutus,  he  will  think 
his  mother  chides,  and  leave  him  so;"  that  is  to  say, 
Brutus  proniises'  to  recollect  an  association  of  ideas, 
which  shaM  enable  him  to  bear  with  his  friend^s  ill- 
humour. 

Children  who  associate  ideas  very  strongly  and  with 
rapidity,*  must  be  educated  with  continual  attention. 
With  children  of  this  class,  the  slightest  circumstances 
are  of  consequence;  they  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
easily  managed,  because  they  will  remember  pertiaa- 
ciousiy  any  reproof,  an3r  reward  or  punishment;  and^ 
from  association,  they  will  scrupulously  avoid  or  fdUow 
what  has,  in  any  one  instance,  been  joined  with  ^ain-or 
pleasure  in  their  imagination :  but,  unfortunately,  aeci^ 
dental  events  will  influence  them,  as  well  as  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  their  preceptors;  and  a  variety^ of 
associations  win  be  formed,  which  may  secretly  govern 
them  long  before  their  existence  is  suspected.^  We 
shall  be  surprised  to  find,  that  even  where  there  is  ap- 
parently no  h(H)6,  or  fear,  or  passion,  to  disturb  their 
judgment,  they  cannot  reason,  or  understand  reasoning. 
On  studying  them  more  closely,  we  i^all  discover  the 
cause  of  this  seeming  imbecility.  A  multitude  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  occur  to  them  upon  whatever  subject  we 
attempt  to  reason,  which  distract  their  attention,  and 
make  them  change  the  terms  of  every  proposition  with 
incessant  variety.  Their  pleasures  are  chiefly  second- 
ary reflected  pleasures,  and  they  do  not  Judge  by  their 
actual  sensations  so  much  as  by  theix^  associations. 

*  Temperament  of  increased  aaeociationt— Zoomohia. 
39 
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T)iey  like  and  dislike  without  being  able  to  assign  any 
sufficient  cause  for  tbeir  preference  or  aversion.  They 
make  a  choice  frequently  without  appearing  to  deliber- 
ate ;  and  if  you,  by  persuading  ihem  to  a* more  detailed 
examination  of  the  objects,  convince  them,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  common  standard  of  good  and  evil,  they  have 
made  a  foolish  choice,  they  will  still  seem  puzzled  and 
uncertain ;  and,  if  you  leave  them  at  liberty,  will  persist 
in  their  original  determination.  By  this  criterion  we 
may  decide,  that  they  are  influenced  by  some  secret 
false  association  of  ideas ;  and, -instead  of  arguing  with 
them  upon  the  obvious  folly  of  their  present  choice;  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  them  trace  back  their  ideas, 
and  discover  the  association  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. In  some  -cases' this  may  be  out  of  their  power, 
because  the  original  association  may  have  been  totally 
forgotten,  and  yet  those  connected  with  it  may  continue 
to  act :  but  even  whei)  we  cannot  succeed  in  any  partic- 
ular instance  in  detecting  the  cause  of  the  error,  we 
shall  do  the  pupils  material  service  by  exciting  them 
to  observe  their  own  minds.  A  tutor  who  carefully  re- 
marks the  circumstances  in  which  a  child  expresses 
uncommon  grief  or  joy,  hope  or  fear,  may  obtam  com- 
plete knowledge  of  his'associatiOns,  and  nlay  accurately 
distinguish  the  proximate  and  remote  causes  of  all  his 
pupil's  desires  and  aversions.^  He  will  then  have  abso- 
lute command  over  the  child's  mmd,  and  he  should  upon 
no  account  trust  his  pupil  to  the.  direction  of  any  other 
person.  Another  tutor,  though  perhaps  of  equal  ability, 
could  not  be  equally  secure  of  success ;  the  child  would 
probably  be  suspected  of  running,  caprice,  or  obstinacy, 
because  the  causes  of  his  tastes  and  judgments  could 
not  be  discovered  by  his  new  preceptor. 

It  aoften  happens  that  those  who  feel  pleasure  and 
paih  most  strongly,  are  likewise  most  disposed  to  form 
strong'  associations  of  ideas.*  ~  Children  of  this  char- 
acter are  never. stupid,  but  often  prejudiced  and  passion- 
ate: they  can  readily  assign  a  reason  for  their  pref- 
erence or  aversion ;  they  recollect  distinctly  the  ori- 
ginal sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain,  on  which  their 
associations  depend;  they  do  not,  like  Mr.  Transfer  in 
Zeluco,  like  or  dislike  persons  and  things  because  they 

*  See  Zoonomia.  Temperament  of  increased  sensibility  and  as- 
sociation joined. 
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have  been  used  to  them,  but  because  they  have  received 
some  injury  or  benefit  from  them.  Such  children  are 
apt  to  make  great  mistakes  in  reasoning,  from  their 
registering  of  coincidences  hastily ;  they  da  not  wait  tp 
repeat  their  experiments ;  but  if  they  have  in  one  in^ 
stance  observed  two^  things  to  happen  at  the  same  time, 
they  expect  that  they  will  always  recur  together.  If 
one  event  precedes  or  follows  another  accidentally,  they 
believe  it  to  be  the  cause  or  effect  of  its  concomitant, 
and  this  befief  is  not  to  be  shaken  in  their  minds  by 
ridicule  or  argument.^.  HThey  are,  consequently,  inclined 
both  to  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  according  as  their 
hopes  and  fears  predominate.  They  are  likewise  sub- 
ject to^  absurd  antipathies — antipathies  which  verge  to- 
wards insanity. 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  strong  instance  of  antipathy  in 
a  child  from  association.  The  child,  on  tasting  the 
gristle  of  sturgeon,  asked  what  gristle  was  1  and  was 
answered,  that  gristle  was  like  the  division  of  a  man's 
nose.  The  child,  disgusted  at  this  idea,  for  twentj^ 
years  afterward  could  never  be.  persuaded  to  taste 
sturgeon.* 

Zimmermann  assures  us  that  he  was  ai^  eyewitness 
of  a  singular  antipathy^  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
describe  in  his  own  words : — 

''Happening  to  be  in  company  with  some  English 
gentlemen,  all  of  them  men  of  distinction,  the  conversa- 
tion fell  upon  antipathies.  Many  of  the  company  denied 
their  reality,  and  considered  them  as  idle  stories ;  but  I 
assured  them  that  they  were  truly  a  disease.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Matthews,  ^on  to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  was 
of  my  opinion,  because  he  himself  had  an  antipathy  to 
spiders.  The  rest  of  the  company  laughed  at  iiirp.  I 
undertook  to  prove  to  them  that  this  antipathy  was 
really  an  impression  on  his  soulf  resulting  from  the  deter- 
mination of  a  mechanical  effect.  (We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  what  Dr.  Zimmermann  means  by  this.)  Lord 
John  Murray  undertook  to  shape  some  black  wax  into 
the  appearance  of  a  spider,  with  a  view  to  observe,- 
whether  the  antipathy  would  take  place  at  the  simple 
figure  of  the  insect.  He  then  withdrew  for  a  moment, 
and  came  in  again  with  the  wax  in  his  hand,  which 
he  kept  shut.     Mr.  Matthews,  who  in  other  respects 

*  ZooQomia,  vol.  ii 
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was  a  very  amiable  and  moderate  man,  immediately 
conceiving  that  his  friend  really  had  a  spider  in  his 
b^nd,  clapped  bis  hand  to  his  sword  with  extreme  fury, 
and  riinning  back  towards  the  partition,  cried  out  most 
horribly.  All  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  swelled,  his 
eyes  were  rolling  in  their  sockets,  and  hlB  body  was  im- 
moveable. We  were  all  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately ran  to  his  assistance,  took  his  sword  from 
him,  and  assured  him  that  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
spider  was  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  wax,  which  he 
jxiighi  see  upton  the  table. 

*'  He  remained  some  time  in  this  spasmodic  state ; 
but  at  length  he  began  to  recover,  and  to  deplore  the 
horrible  passion  fropn  whigh  he  still  suffered.  His  pulse 
was  very  strong  and  quick,  and  his  whole  body  was 
covered  with  a  cold  perspiration.  After  taking  an  ano- 
dyne draught,  he  resumed  his  usual  tranquillity, 

"  We  are^  not  to  wonder  at  this  antipathy,"  continues 
Zimmermann ;  "  the  spiders  at  Barbadoes  are  v^ry  large, 
and  of  a  hideous  figure;  Mr.  Matthews  was  born 
there,  and  his  antipathy  was  therefore  to  be  accounted  . 
for.  Some  of  the  company  ui^dertook  to  make  a  little 
waxen  spider  in- his  presence.  He  saw  this  done  with 
great  tranquillity,  but  lie  could  not  be  ixersuaded  to  touch 
it,  though  he  was  by  ho  means  a  timorous  man  iti  other 
respects.  lior  would  he  follow  my  advice'to  endeavour 
to  conquer  this  antipathy  by  first  drawing  parts-of  spi- 
ders of  different  sorts,  and  after  a  time  whole  spiders, 
till  at  length  he  might  be  able  to  look  at  portions  of 
real  spiders,  apd  thus  gradually  accustom  himself  to 
whole  ones,  at  first  dead,  and  then  living  ones."* 

Dr.  Zimmermann's  method  of  cure  appears  rather 
more  ingenious  ihan  his  way  of  accounting  for  the  dis- 
ease. Are  all  the  natives  of  Barbadoes  subject  to  con- 
vulsions at  the  sight  of  the  large  spiders  in  that  island  t 
or  why  doei^  Mr.  William  Matthews'  having  been  born 
there  account  so  satisfactorily  for  his  antipathy  4 

The  cure  of  these  unreasonable  fears  of  harmless  ani- 
mals, like  all  other  antipathies,  would,  perhaps,  be' easily 
effected,  if  it  were  judiciously  attempted,  early  in  life. 
The  epithets  which  we  use  in  speaking  of  animals,  and 
our  expressions  of  countenance,  have  great  influence  on 

*  Monthly  Review  of  Zimmermann  on  Ezpenence  in  Physic. 
Much,  1783,  page  211. 
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the  mind9  of  children.  If  we,  as  Dr.  Darwia  adtises, 
call  the  spider  the  ingenious  spider,  and  the  ftog  the, 
harmless  frog,  and  if  we  lodk  at  them  with  complaceiley, 
instead  of  arersion,  children,  from  sympathy,  will  imitate 
our  manner,  and  from  curiosity  will  attend  to  the  ani^ 
mals,  to  discover  whether  the  commendatory  ejylthete 
,  We  bestow  upon  them  are  just. 

It  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  to  coiMuer 
antipathies  which  have  trifling  objects.  An  individual 
can  go  through  life  very  well  without  eating  sturgeon, 
or  touching  Riders ;  but  when  we  consider  the  ii^u- 
ence  of  the  same  disposition  to  associate  false  ideas  too 
strongly  in  more  imp6rtant  instances,  we  shall  perceive 
the  necessity  of  correcting  if  by  Mucation. 

Locke  tells  lis  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  be^il  ao* 
customed  to  see  an  old  trunk  In  the  room  with  him 
when  he  learned  to  dance,  associated  his  dancing  exer^' 
tions  so  strongly  with  the  Sights  of  this  trrnik,  that  he 
could  not  succeed  by  any  v^untary  efforts  in  its  ab- 
sence. We  have,  in  our  remarks  upon  attention^* 
pointed  out  the  great  incotitveniehces  to  which  thope  are 
exposed  who  acquire  associated  habits  of  intellectual 
exertion;  who  cannot  speak,  or  write,  or  thinks  without 
certain  habitual  aids  to  their  memory  or  imaginatiofi. 
We  most  farther  observe,  that  incessant  vigilance  is 
necessary  in  the  moral  education  of  children  disposed 
to  form  strong  associations  ;  they  ate  liable  to  sudden 
and  absurd  dislikes  or  predilections,  with  respect  toper- 
sons  as  well  as  things;  they  are  subject  to  caprice  in 
their  affections  and  tempefj  and  liable  to  a  variety  of 
mental  infirmities,  which,  in  different  degrees,  we  caA 
passion  or  madness.  Locke  tellsi  us  that  he  knew  a 
man  who,  after  having  been  restored  to  health  by  a 
painful  operation,  had  so  strongly  associated  the  idea 
and  figm-e  of  the  operator  with  the  agony  he  had  en^ 
dtired,  that  though  he  acknowledged  the  obligation,  and , 
felt  gratitude  towards  this  frieiS  who  had  saved  him) 
he  never  afterward  could  bear  to  see  his  benefactor. 
There  are  some  people  who  associate  so  readily  and  in- 
corrigibly the  idea  of  any  pain  or  insult  they  have  re- 
ceived from  another,  with  his  person  and  Character, 
that  they  can  nevir  afterward  forget  or  forgive.  They 
are  hence  disposed  to  all  the  intemperance  qf  hatred  and 

*  See  Chapter  on  Attention.  - 
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revenge  ;  to  the  chronic  malice  ot  an  lago,  or  the  acute 
pangs  of  an  Achilles.  Homer,  in  his  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Agamemnon's  mediating  ambassadors,  has  drawn  a 
strong  and  natural  picture  of  the  progress  of  anger.  H 
is  worth  studying'  as  a  lesson  in  metaphysics.  When- 
ever association  suggests  to  the  mind  of,Achilles  the 
injury  he  has  received,  he  loses  his  reason,  and  the 
orator  works  himself  up  from  argument  to  declamation, 
and  from  declamation  to  desperate  resolution,  through 
a  close-linked  connexion  of  ideas  and  sensations. 

The  insanities  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  vanity,  ori- 
ginate in  early  mistaken  associations.  A  feather,  or  a 
crown,  or  an  alderman's  chain,  or  a  jcardinaPs  hat,  or  a 
purse  of  vellow  counters,  is  unluckily  associated  in  the 
minds  of  some  men  with  the  idea  of*happiness/and, 
without  staying  to  deliberate,  these  unfortunate  persons 
hunt  through  life  the  phantasms  of  a  disordered  imagi- 
nation. While  we  pity,  we  are  amused  by  the  blindness 
and  blunders  of  those  whose  mistakes  can  affect  no 
one's  felicity  but  their  own ;  but  any  delusions  which 
prompt  their  victims  to  actions  inimical  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  are  the  objects  not  unusually  of  pity,  but  of 
indignation,  of  private  aversion  and  public  punishment. 
We  smile  at  the  avaricious  insanity  of  the  miser,  who 
dresses  himself  in  the  cast-off  wig  of  a  beggar,  aiid 
pulls*  a  crushed  pancake  from  his  pocket  for  his  own 
and  for  his  friend's  dinner.*  We  smile  at  the  insane 
vanity  of  the  pauper,  who  dressed  himself  in.  a  mai^y- 
coloured  paper  star,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bau- 
bleshire,  and  as  such  required  homage  from  every  pas- 
senger.f  But  are  we  inclined  to  smile  at  the  outra- 
geous vanity  of  the  man  who  styled  himself  the.soh  of 
Jupitej:,  and  who  murdered  his  best  friend  for  refusing 
him  divine,  honours?  Are  we  disposed  to  pity  the  slave- 
merchant,  Vho,  urged  by  the  maniacal  desire  for  gold* 
hears  unmoved  ^he  groans  "of  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
execrations  of  mankind,  and  that  ''small  still  voice,'* 
which  haunts  those  who  are  stained  with  blood  T 

The  moral  insanities  which  strike  us  with  horror, 
compassion,  Dr  ridicule,  however  they  may  differ  in  their 
effects,  have  frequently  one  common  origin;  an  early 
false  association  of  ideas.    Persons  who  mistake  in 

*Elwe8.    See  his  Life? 

''-There  is  an  aocount  of  this  poor  man*s  death  in  the  Star,  1796L 
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measuring  their  own  feelings,  or  who  neglect  to  com- 
pare their  ideas,  and  to  balance  contending  wishes, 
scarcely  merit  the  name  of  rational  creatures.  The 
man  who  does  not  deliberate,  is  lost,  \ 

We  have  endeavoured,  though  well  avrare  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject,  to  point  out  some  of  the  precau^ 
tions  that  should  be  used  in  governing  the  imagination 
pf  young  people  of -different  dispositions.  We  should 
add',,  that  in  all  cases  the  pupil's  attention  to  his  own 
mind  will  be  of,  more  consequence  than  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  most  able  preceptor ;  the  sooner  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  his  own  character^  and  the  sooner 
he  can  be  excited  to  govern  himself  by  reason,  or  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  his  own  defects,  the.  better. 

There  is  one  habit  of  the  imagination  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  adverted  ;  the  habit  of  revery.  In  revery 
we  are  so  intent  upon  a^  particular  train  of  ideas,  that 
we  are  unconscious  of  all  extenial  objects,  and  we 
exert  but  little  voluntary  power.  It  is  true  that  some 
persons  in  castk-buiMing  both  reason  and  invent,  and 
therefore  must  exert  some  degree  of  volition ;  even  in 
the  wildest  revery,  there  may  be  traced  some  species 
of  consistency,  0ome  connexion  among  the  ideas ;  but 
this  is  simply  the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
Inteative  castle-builders  are  rather  nearer  the  state  of 
insanity  than  of  revery ;  they  reason  well  upon  false 
principles  ;  their  airy  fabrics  are  often  both  in  good  taste 
and  in  good  proportion ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  them  but 
a  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  more 
silly  than  the  reverie^  of  silly  people  ?  they  are  not  only 
defective  in  consistency,  but  they  want  all  the  unities ; 
they  are  not  extravagant,  but  they  are  stupid;  they  con- 
sist usually  of  a  listless  reiteration  of  uninteresting 
ideas ;  the  whole  pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  addicted  to 
them,  consists  in  the  facility  of  repetition. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  only  people  of  ardent 
icmaginatioqs  are  disposed  to  revery  •  the  most  fndoleni 
and  stupid  persons  waste  their  existence  in  this  induU 
gence  ;  they  do  not  act  always  in  consequence  of  their 
dreams,  therefore  we  do  not  detect-their  foliy..  Young 
people  of  active  minds,  when  they  have  not  sufficient 
occupation,  necessarily  indulge  in  revery ;  alid,  by  de- 
grees, this  wild  exercise  of  their  invention  and  imagina- 
tion becomes  so  delightful  to  them,  that  they  prefer  it 
to  aH  sober  employments. 
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Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Lectures  upon  Educaticm,  giyes 
an  account  of  a  boy  singularly  addicted  to  revery.  iThe 
desire  of  inrisibility  had  seized  his  mind,  and  for  scTcral 
years  he  had  indulged  bis  fancy  with  imagining  all  the 
pleasures  that  he  should  command*  and  all  the  feats  that 
he  could  perform*  if  he  were  in  possession  of  Gyges's 
ring.  The  reader  should,  howeyer,  be  informed,  that 
this  castle-builder  was  not  a  youth  of  strict  veracity ; 
his  confession  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  others,  might 
not  have  been  sincere*  We  only  state  the  stobry  from 
Mr.  Wilhams. 

To  prevent  children  from  acquiring. a  taste  lor  rev* 
ery^  let  themhavevarious  occupations  both  of  mind  and 
body.  Let  us  not  direct  their  imagination  to  extraor- 
dinary future  pleasures,  but  let-  us  suffer  them  to  enjoy 
the  present.  Anticipation  is  a  species  of  revery ;  and 
children  who  have  promises  of  future  pleasures  fre> 
j^ntly  made  to.  them,  live  in  a  continual  state  of  anti- 
cipation. 

To  cure  the  habit  of  revery  when  it  has  once  been 
formed,  we  must  take  different  methods  with  different 
tempers.  -  With  those  who  indulge  in  the  stupid  retery, 
we  should  employ  strong  excitations,  and  present  to  the 
senses  a  rapid  succession  of  objects,  which  will  com- 
pletely engage  without  fatiguing  them.  This  mode 
must  not  be  followed  with  children  of  different  dis- 
positions*  else  we  should  increase,  instead  of  curing^, 
the  disease.  The  most  likely  method  to  break  this 
habit  in  children  of  great  quickjiess  or  sensibility,  is  to 
set,  them  to  some  employment  which  is  wholly  new  to 
them,  and  which  will  consequently  exercise  and  ex- 
haust all  their .  faculties,  so  that  they  shall  have  noiife 
left  iox  castle-biulding.  Monotonous  occupations,  such 
as  popying,  drawing,  or  writing,  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, &c.,  are  not,  if  habit  hAs.  rkade  them  easy  to  the 
pupil,  fit  for  our  purpose.  We  may  all  perceive,  that  la 
such  occupations  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  left  un- 
exercisecl.  We  can  frequently  read  aloud  with  tolerable 
emphasis  for  a  considerable  time  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  think  upon  some  subject  foreign  to  the  book 
we  hoM  in  oar  hands. 

The  most  difficult  exercises  of  the  mind,  such  as  in- 
vention, or  strict  reasoning,  are  those  ^Ipne  which  are 
sufficient  to  subjugate  and  cham  down  the  imagination 
of  some  active  spirits.    To  such  laborious  exercises 
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they  shonld  be  excited  by  the  encouraging  voice  of 

S raise  and  affection.  Imaginative  children  will  be  more 
isposed  to  invent  than  to  reason,  but  they  cannot  per- 
fect any  invention  without  reasoning ;  there  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  mixture  of  what  they  like  and  dislike  in  the 
exercise  of  invention,  aiid  the  habit  of  reasoning  will, 
perhaps,  gradually  become  agreeable  to  them,  if  it  be 
thus  dexterously  united  with  the  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
gination. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  by  various  authors^ 
opon  the  pleasures  and  the  dangers  of  imagination,  that 
vre  could  scaircely  hope  to  add  any  thing  new  to  what 
they  have .  pfoduced :"  but  vre  have  endeavoured  to 
Arrange  the  observations  which  appeared  most  appli7 
cable  to  practical  education :  we  have  pointed  out  now 
the  pfincijiles  of  taste  may  be  early  taught  without  in- 
jury to  the  general  understanding,  and  now  the  imagi- 
nation should  be  prepared  for  the  higher  pleasures  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  We  have  attempted  to  define 
the  boundaries  between  the  enthusiasm  of  geniu^  and 
its  extravagance  ;  aQd  to  show:  some  of  the  precautions 
which  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  mor^d  defects  to 
which  persons  of  ardent  imagination  are  usually  subject.  - 
The  degree  in  which  the  imagination  should  be  cul- 
tivated must,  we  have  observed,  be  determined  l)y  the 
views  which  parents  may  have  for  their  children,  by 
their  [Situation -in  society,  and  by  the  professions  for 
which  they  are  destined.  Under  the  government  of  a 
sober  judgment,  the  powers  of  the  imaginatioi\  must  be 
advantageous  in  every  situation ;  but  their  value  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  ' 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  manner  in  which  ,thev  are 
managed.  A  magician,  under  the  control  of  a  philos- 
opher, would  perform  not  Only  great,  but  usefid  won- 
ders. The  homely  proverb  whicn  has  been  aj)plied  to 
^re,  may  with. equal  truth  be  applied  to  imagination': 
"  It  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master/* 
"         :  U  3 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  powers  of  memory,  in- 
vention, and  imagination,  onght  to  be  rendered  subsetr- 
lent  to  judgment :  it  has  been  shown  that  reasoning  and 
judgment  abridge  the  labours  of  memory,  and  are  ne- 
cessary to  regulate  the  highest  flights  of  imagination. 
We  shall  consider  the  power  of  reasoning  in  another 
view,  as  being  essential  to  our  conduct  in  life.  Hie 
i  of  reasoning  is  to  adapt  means  to  an  end,  to  attain 
the  command  of  effects  by  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
on  which  they  depend. 

Until  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
effects,  they  cannot  inquire  into  causes.  Observation 
must  precede  reasoning ',  and  as  jud^gment  is  nothing 
niore  than  the  perception  of  the  result  of  comparison, 
we  should  never  urge  our  pupils  to  judge  until  they 
have  acquired  some  portion  of  experience. 

To  teach  bhildren  to  compare  objects  exactly,  we 
should  place  the  things  to  be  examined  distinctly  before 
them.  Every  thing  that  is;  superfluous  shoujd  be  taken 
away,  and  a  sufficient  motive  should  be  given  to  excite 
the  pupirs  attention.  We  peed  not  here  repeat  the  ad- 
vice that  has  formerly  been  given*  respecting  the  choice 
of  proper  motives  to  excite  and  ^x  attention ;  or  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  the  pain  of  fatigue, 
and  of  unsuccessful  .application.,  Jf  comparison  be 
early  rendered  a  task  to  children,  they  will  dislike  and 
avoid  this  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  the^  will  conse- 
quently show  an  inaptitude  to  reason :  if  comparing 
objects  be  made  interesting  and  amusing  Vb  our  pupils, 
they  will  soon  become  expert  in  discovering  resem- 
blances and  dififerences ;  and  thus  they  will  be  prepared 
for  reasoning. 

Rousseau  has  judiciously  advised,  that  the  senses^  of 
children  should  be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  In 
proportion  to  the  distinctness  of  their  perceptions,  will  be 
the  accuracy  of  their,  memory,  and,  probably,  also  the 

*  See  Chapter  on  Attention. 
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precision  of  their  judgment,  ^A  child  -who  sees  imper- 
fectly, cannot  reason  justly  about  the  objects  of  sight, 
because  he  has  not  suflcient  data.  A  child  who  does 
not  hear  distinctly,  cannot  judge  well  of  sounds ;  and  if 
we  could  suppose  the  sense  of  touch' to  be  twice  as  ac- 
curate in  one  child  as  in  another,  we  might  conclude 
t6at  the  judgment  of  these  children  must  differ  in  a 
similar  proportion.  The  defects  in  organization  are  not 
within  the  power  of  the  preceptar ;  but  we  may  observe, 
that  inattention,  and  want  or  exercise,  are  frequently 
the  causes  of  what  appear  to  be  natuiui  defects ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  attention  and  cultivation 
sometimes  produce  that  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and 
that  consequent  readiness  of  judgment,  which  we  are 
apt  to  attribute  Jto  natural  superiority  of  organization  or 
capacity.  Even  among  children,  we  may  early  observe 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  quickness  of  theti^ 
senses  and  of  their  reasoning  upon  subjects  where  they 
have  had  experience,  and  upon  those  on  which  they 
have  not  been  exercised. 

The,  first  exercises  for  the  judgment  of  children 
sl|ould,  as  Rousseau-recommends,  relate  to  visible  and 
tangible  substances;  .  Let  them  compare  the  size  and 
shape  of  different  objects ;  let  them  frequently  try  what 
they  can  lift ;  what  they  can  reach  ;  at  what  distance 
they  can  see  objects;  at  what  distance  they  can  hear 
sounds:  by  these  exercises  they  will  learn  to  judge  of 
distances  and  weight ;  and  they  may  learn  to  judge  of 
the  solid  content»'of  bodies  of  diffierent  shapes,  by  com- 
paring the  observations  of  their  sense  of  feeling  and  of 
sight.  The  measure  of  hollow  bodies  caii  be  easily 
taken  by  pouring  liquids  into  them>  and  then  comparing 
the  quantities  of  the  liquids  that  fill  vessels  of  different 
shapes.  This  is  a  very  simpte  method  of  exercising  the  ^ 
judgment  of  children ;  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  try 
these  little  experiments- for  themselves/ the  amusement 
will  at.  the  facts  in  their  memory,  and  will  aissociate 
pleasure  with  the  habits  of  coi^parison.  Rousseau  re- 
wards Emilius  with  cakes  when  he  judges  rightly ;  suc- 
cess, we  think,  is  a  better  reward.  Rousseau  was  him- 
self childishly  fond  of  cakes  and  cream. 

The  step  which  imgiiediately  follows  comparison,  is 
deduction.  The  cat  is  larger  than  the  kitten  ^  then  a 
hole  through  which  the  cat  can  go  must  be  ,larger  than 
a  hole  through  which  the  kitten  can  go.    Long  before  a 
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child  can  put  this  reasoning  into  wordsy  he  is  capable 
of  forming  the  conclusion,  and  we  need  not  be  in  haste 
to  make  him  announce  it  in  mode  and  figure.  Wa  may 
see  by  the  various  methods  which  yonag  children  em- 
ploy to  reach  what  is  above  them,  to  drag,  to  push,  to 
uft  diffsrent  bodies,  that  they  reason ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  adapt  means  to  an  end,  before  they  can  ex- 
phBn  their  own  designs  in  words.  Look  at  a  ehiki 
building  a  house;  of  cards;  he  dexterously  balances 
every  card  as  he  floors  the  edifice ;  he  raises  story  ovei* 
story,  and  ^ows  Us  that  he  has  some^designinview, 
though  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  describing  his 
Indentions  previously  in  words.  We  have  formerly* 
^ndeavourea  to  show  how  Uie  vocabulary  of  our  pupils 
may. be  graduaHy  enlarged,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  real  knowledge.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  our 
attention  to  this  proportion ;  if  children  have  not  a  sufi!- 
cient  number  of  words  to  make  their  thoughts  intelli- 
gible, we  cannot  assist  them  to  reason  by  our  conver- 
sation, we  cannot  communicate  to  them  the  result  ofonr 
experience ;  they  will  have  agreat  deal  of  useless  la- 
bour in  comparing  objects,  because  they  will  not  be 
Mt  to  understand  the  evidence  of  others,  as  they  do 
not  understand  their  language ;  and  at  last,  the  reason- 
ings which  the j^  carry  on  in  their  own  minds^wijl  be 
.  confused,  for  want  of  signs  to  keep  them  distinct.  On 
the  contrary,  if  their  vocabulary  exceed  their  ideks,  if 
y  they  are  j;aught  a  variety  of  words  to  which  they  con- 
necft  no  aceurate  meaning,  it  is  impossible,  that  they 
should  express  their  thoughts  with  precision.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  most  common  errors  in  education,  we 
shall  dwell  npon  it  more  particularly; 

We  hate  pointed  out  the  mi^hief  which  is  done  to 
the  understanding  of  children  by  the  nonsensical  con- 
versation of  common  acquaintanee.t  '^  Should  you  like 
to  ben  king?  What  ^re  you  to  be  ^  Are  you  to  be  a 
bishop  of  a  Judge  1  Had  you  rather  be  a  general  or  an 
admiral,  my  little  ^te^i'l"  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  every  one  has  probably  heard,  proposed  to  chil- 
dren of  five  or  six  years  old.  Children  who  have  not 
lesrned  by  rote  the  expected  answers  to  such  intenrogat- 
tories,  stand  in  amazed  silence  upon  these  occasions ; 
or  else  answer  at  random,  having  no  possible  means  of 
forming  any  judgment  upon  such  subjects:    We  have 

^  See  Tasks.  f  Chapter  on  Acquaintance. 
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often  thought,  in  listening  to  the  conversations  of  grown- 
up people  with  children,  that- the  children  reasoned  in- 
finitely better  than  their  opponents.  People  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  education  of  children,  do  not  care 
what  ai^guraents  thej  use,  what  absurdities  they  utter, 
in  talking  to  them ;  they  usually  talk  to  them  of , things 
which  are  totally  above  their  comprehension ;  and  they 
instil  error  and  prejudice,  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
compunction ;  indeed,  without  in  the  least  knowing  What 
they  are  about.'  We  earnestly  repeat  our  advice  to  pa- 
rents, to  keep  their  children  as  much  as  possible  from 
such  conversation :  chiMren  will  never  reason  if  they  are 
.  allowed  to  hear  or  to  talk  nonsense. 

When  we  say  that  children  should  not  be  suffered  to 
talk  nonsense,  we  should  observe,  that  unless  they  hnve 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  foolish  conversation,  they 
very  seldom  talk  nonsense.  They  may  express  them- 
selves in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  they 
may  make  mistakes  from  not  accurately  comprehending 
the  words  of  others ;  but  in  these  cases,  we  should  not 
reprove  or  silence  them ;  we  should  patiently  endeavour 
to  find  out  their  hidden  meaning.  If  we  rdbuke  or  ridi- 
cule them,  we  shall  intimidate  them,  and  either  lessen 
their  confidence  in  themselves  or  in  us.  In  the  one  case, 
we  prevent  them  from  thinking ;  in  the  other;  we  deter 
then)  from  communicating  their  thoughts ;  and  thus 
we'  preclude  ourselves  from  the  possibility  of  assisting 
them  in  reasoning.  To  show  parents  the  nature  of  the 
^  mistakes  which  children  make  from  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  words,  'we  shaU  give  a  few  examples  from 
real  life. 

S  ^  ,  at  five  years  old,  when  he  he^rd^  some  one 
speak  of  hay  horses,  said  he  suppbsed  that  the  bay  horses 
must  be  the  best  horses.  Upon  crossquestloning  him. 
it  appeared  that  he  was  led  to  this  conclusion  .by  the 
analogy  between  the  sounds  pf  the  words  bay  and  o5ay. 
^A  few  days  previous  to  this,  his  father  had  told  kirn  that 
^  spirited  horses  were  alwaya  the  most  ready  to  obey. 

These  erroneous  analogies  between  the  sound  of 
words  and  their  sense,  frequently  mislead  chirdren  in 
reasoning  I  we  should,  therefore,  encourage  children  to 
expkun  themselves  fully,,  that  we  may  rectifjr  their  er- 
rws. 

Wheo-S was  between  four  and  five  years  old,  a 

lady  who  had  taken  him  upon  her  lap,  playfully  put  her 
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hands  before  his  eyes,  and  {we  belieye)  asked  if  he  liked 

to  be  blinded.     S said  no ;  and  he  looked  very 

thoughtful.  After  a  pause,  he  added,  ^'Smellie  says 
that  children  like  better  to  be  blinded  than  to  )iaye  their 
legs-tied."  (S — ^  had  read  this  in  SnielUe  two  or  three 
days' before.) 

Father.  "  Are  you  of  Smellie's  opinion  1" 

S hesitated. 

Father,  **/Would  you  rather  be  blinded,  or  have  your 
legs  tied  V 

S ,  "  I  would  rather  have  my  legs  tied  not  quite 

tight." 

Father.  "  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  blinded .'" 

5 .  "  Having  their  eyes  put  but." 

Father.  "  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

S .  "  To  put  something  into  the  eye  to  make  the 

blood  burst  out ;  and  then  the  blood  would  come  all  over 
it,  and  cover  it,  and  stick  to  it,  and  hinder  them  from 
seeing — I  don't  know  how." 

It  is  obvious  that  while  this  boy's  imagination  pictured 
to  him  a  bloody  orb  when  he  heard  the  word  blinded,  he 
was  perfectly  right  in  his  reasoning  in  preferring  to  have 
his  legs  tied;  but  he  did  not  judge  of  the  proposition 
meant  to  be  laid  before  him ;  he  judged  of  another,  which 
he  had  formed  for  himself.  His  father  explained  to  him 
that  Smellie  meant  blindfolded,  instead  of  blinded;  a  * 
handkerchief  was  then  tied,  round  the  boy's  head,  so  as 
to  hinder  him  from  seeing,  and  he  was  made  perfectly 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  blindfolded. 

In  such  trifles  as  these,  it  may  appear  of  little  conse- 
quence to  rectify  the  verbal  errors  of  children ;  but  ex- 
actly the  same  species  of  mistake  will  prevent  them 
from  reasoning  accurately  in  matters  of  consequence. 
It  will  not  cost  us  much  trouble  to  detect  these  mis- 
takes when  the  causes  of  them  are  yet  recent  j  but  it 
will  give  us  infinite  trouble  to  retrace  thoughts  which 
have  passed  in  infancy.'  When  prejudices,  or  the  habits 
of  reasoning  inaccurately,  have  been  formed,  we  cannot 
easily  discover  br  remedy  the  remote  trifling  origin  of 
the  evil. 

When  children  begin  to  inquire  abont  causes,  they  are 
not  aWe  to  distinguish  between  coincidence  and  causa- 
tion.: we  formerly  observed  the  effect  which  this  igno- 
rance produces  upon  their  temper ;  we  must  now  ob» 
serve  its  effect  upon  their  understanding.    A  litMe  reflec- 
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tion  upon  our  own  minds  will  prevent  us  from  feeling 
that  stupid  amazement,  or  from  expressing  that  insult- 
ing contempt,  which  the  natural  thoughts  of  children 
sometimes  excite  in  persons  who  have  frequently  less 
understanding  than  their  .pupils.  What  account  can  we 
give  of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  ^  llow 
is  the  idea  that  one  ,thin^  is  the  cause  of  another,  first 
produced  in  our  minds?  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
among  human  events,  those  which  precede  are  in  some 
cases  supposed  to  produce  what  follow.  When  we  have 
observed,  in  several  instances,  that  one  event  constantly 
precedes,  another,  we  believe  and  expect  that  these 
events  will  in  future  recur  together.  Before  children 
have  had  experience,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  distinguish  between  fortuitous  circumstances  aiid 
causation ;  accidental  coincidences  of  time  and  juxta- 
position, continually  lead  them  into  error.  We  should 
not  accuse  children  of  reasoning  ill ;  we  should  not  ima- 
gine that  they  are  defective  in  judgment  when  they 
make  mistakes  from  deficient  experience ;  we  should 
only  endeavour  to  make  them  delay  to  decide  until  they 
have  repe^^ted  their  experiments ;  and,  at  all  events,  we 
should  encourage  them  to  lay  open  their  minds  to  us, 
that  we  may  assist  them  by  oiir  superior  knowledge. 

This  spring,  little  W-r —  (three  years  old)  was  look- 
ing at  a  man  who  was  mowing  the  grass  before  the  door. 
It  had  been  raining,  and  when  the  sun  shone  the  vapour 
began  to  rise  from  tlie  grass.  /*Does  the  man  mowing 
make  the  smoke  rise  from  the  grass  1"  said  the  little  boy. 
He  was  not' laughed  at  for  this  simple  question.  The 
man'»  mowing  immediately  preceded  the  rising  of  the 
vapour;  the  child  had  never. observed  a  man  mowing 
before,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  .  that  he  could, 
tell  whaLeffects  might  be  produced  by  it ;  he  very  natu- 
rally imagined  that  the  event  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  rising  of  the  vapour,  was  the  cause  of  its  rise ; 
the  sun  was  at  a  distance— the  scythe  was  near  the 
grass.  The  little  boy^  showed^  by  the  tone  of  his  in- 
quiry, that  he  was  in  the  philosophic  state  of  doubt  • 
had  he  been  ridiculed  for  his  question— had  he  been 
told  that  he. talked  nonsense,  he  would  not,  upoii  .an- 
other occasion,  have  told  us  his  thoughts,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could,  not  have  improved  in  reasoning. 

Tiie  way  to  improve  children  in  their  judgment  with 
respect  to.  causation,  is,  to  incre^ise  their  knowledge  and 
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to  lead  them  to  try  experiments  by  which  they  may  dis- 
corer- what  circumstances  are  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  given  effect,  and  what  are  merely  acces- 
sory, unimportant  concomitants  of  the  event.* 

A  child  who,  for  the  first  time,  sees  blue  and  red  paints 
mixed  together  to  produce  purple,  could  not  be  certain 
that  the  palette  on  which  these  colours  were  mixed,  the 
spatula  with  which  they  were  tempered,  were  not  neces- 
sary circumstances.  In  many  cases,  the  vessels  in  which 
thines  are  mixed  are  essential;  therefore,  a  sensible 
child  would  repeat  the  experiment  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  had  seen  it  succeed.  This  exact* 
ness  should  not  be  suffered  to  become  indolent  imitatioh, 
or  superstitious  adherence  to  particular  forms.  Chil- 
dren should  be  excited  to  add  or  deduct  particulars  in 
trying  experiments,  and  to  observe  the  effects  of  these 
changes.  In  •*  Chymistry"  and  "  Mechanics'*  we  have 
pointed  out  a  variety  of  occupations,  in  which  the  judg- 
ment of  children  may  be  exercised  upon  the  immediate 
objects  of  their  senses. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  we  should  expect  our  pu- 
pils to  show  surprfse  at  those  things  which  excite  sur- 
prise in  our  minds ;  but' we  should  consider  that  almost 
every  thing  Id  new  to  children ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
scarcely  any  gradation  in  their  astonishment.  A  child 
of  three  or  four  years  old  would  be  as  much  amused, 
and  probably  as  much  surprised,  by  seeing  a  paper  kite 
fly,  as  he  could  be  by  beholding  the  Siscent  of  a  balloon. 
We  should  not  attribute  this  to  stupidity  or  want  of 
judgment,  but  pimply  to  ignorance. 

A  few  days  ago,  W (three  years  old),  who  was 

learning  his  letters,  was  permitted  to  sow  an  o  in  the 
garden  with  mustard  seed.  W— »—  Was  much  pleased 
with  the  operation.  When  the  green  plants  appeared 
above^  ground,  it  was  expected  that  W — r-  would  be 
much  surprised  at  seeing  the  exact  shape  of  his  o: 
He  Was  taken  to  look  at  it ;  but  he  showed  no  surprise, 
no  sort  of  emotion. 

We  have  advised  that  the  judgrtierit  of  children  should 
be  exercised  upon  the  objects  of  their  senses.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  reason  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  are  sometimes  proposedjo  them:  with  re- 
spect to  manners  and  society,  they  haveliad  no  experi* 

♦  See  Stewart. 
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ence — consequently  they  can  form  no  judgments.  By 
imprudently  endeavouringf  to  turn  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren to  conversation  that  is  unsuited  to  them,  people 
may  give  the  appearance  of  early  intelligence,  and  a  cer- 
tain readiness  of  repartee  and  fluency  of  expression ; 
but  these  are  transient  advantages.  Smart,  witty  chil- 
dren, amuse  the  circle  for  a  few  honrs,  and  are  forgot- 
ten :  and  we  may  observe,  that  almost  all  children  who 
are  praised  and  admired  for  sprightliness  and  wit,  reason 
absurdly,  and  dontinue  ignorant.  Wit  and  judgment  de- 
pend upon  different  opposite  habits  of  the  mind.  Wit 
searches  for  remote  resemblances  between  objects  or 
thoughts  apparently  dissimilar.  Judgment  compares 
the  (Ejects  placed  before  it,  in  order  to  find  out  their 
differences,  rather  than  their  resemblances.  The  com- 
parisons of  judgment  may  be  slow;  those  of  wit  must 
be  rapid.  The  same  power  of  attention  in  children  may 
produce  either  wit  or  judgment.  Parents  must  decide  in 
which  faculty,  or,  rather,  in  which  of  these  habits  of  the 
mind,  they  wish  their  pupils  to  excel ;  and  they  must 
conduct  their  education  accordingly.  Those 'who  are 
desirous  to  make  their  pupils  witty,  must  sacrifice  some 
portion  of  their  judgment  to  the  acquisition  of  the  talent 
for  wit;  they  must  allow  their  children  to  talk  fre- 
quently at  random.  ^  Among  a  multitude  of  hazarded 
observations,  a  happy  hit  is  now  ^nd  then  made :  for 
these  happy  hits,  children  who  are  to,  be  mad^  wits 
should  be  praised;  and  they  must  acquire  sufiicient 
courage  to  speak  from  a  cursory  view  of  things ;  there- 
fore the  mistakes  they  make  from  supeffiqiai  examina- 
tion must  not  be  pointed  out  to  them  ;  their  attention 
must  be  turned  to  the  comic,  rather  than  to  the  serious 
side  of  objects ;  they  must  study  the  different  meanings 
and  powers  of  words ;  they  should  hear  witty  conversa- 
tion, read  epigrams  and  comedies  ;  and  in  all  company 
they  should  be  exercised  before  "numbers  in  smart  dia- 
logue and  repartee. 

^  When  we  mention  the  methods  of  educating  a  child  to 
be  witty,  we  at  the  sande  time  point  out  the  dangers  of 
this  education ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  warn  parents  against 
expecting  inconsistent  qualities  from  their  pupils.  Those 
who  steadily  prefer  the  solid  advantages  of  judgment  to 
the  transient , brilliancy  of  wit,  should  not  be  mortified 
whpn  they  see  their  children,  perhaps,  deficient  at  nine 
or  ten  years  old  in  the  shbWy  talents  for  general  conver- 
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sation ;  they  must  bear  to  see  their  pupils  appear  slov , 
they  must  bear  the  contrast  of  flippant  gayety  and  sobv.r 
simplicity ;  they  must  pursue  exactly  an  opposite  course 
to  that  which  has  been  recommended  for  the  education 
of  wits ;  they  must  never  praise  their  tnipils  for  jiazard- 
ing  observations;  they  must  cautiously  point  out  any 
mistakes  that  are  made  from  a  precipitate  survey  of  ob- 
jects ;  they  should  not  harden  their  pupils  against  that 
feeling  of  shame  which  arises  in  the  mind  from  the  per^ 
ception  of  having  uttered  an  absurdity ;  they  should 
never  encourage  their  pupils  to  play  upon  words ;  and 
their  admiration  of  wit  should  never  be  vehemently  or 
enthusiastically  expressed. 

We  shall  give  a  few  examples  to  convince  parents, 
that  children  whose  reasoning  powers  have  been  culti- 
vated, are  rather  slow  in  comprehending  and  in  admiring 
wit.  They  require  to  have  it  explained,  "they  want  to 
settle  the  exact  justice  and  morality  of.  the  repartee,  be* 
fore  they  will  admire  it. 

(Noveniber  20th,  1796.)  To-day  at  dinner  the  con^ 
versation  happened  to  turn  upon  wit.  Somebody  men- 
tioned the. well-known  reply  of  the  hackney-coachman 

to  Pope.    S ,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  listened  at- 

tehtivdy,  but  did  not  seem  to  understand  it ;  his  father 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  him.  "  Pope  was  a  little, 
ill-made  man;  his  favourite  exclamation  was,  'God 
,  mend  me !'  Now,  when  he  was  in  a  passion  with  the 
hackney-coachman,  he  cried,  as  usual,  *  God  mend  me  !* 
*  Mend  youy  sir  V  said  the  coachman ;  '  It  would  be  eksier 
to  make  a  new  one.'  Do  you  understand  this  now, 
S 1"  .     ' 

1^— —  looked  dull  upon  it,  and,  after  some  Hiinutes* 
consideration,  said,  "  Yes,  Pope  was  ill-made ;  the  man 
meant  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  new  one  than  to 

mend  him."  *  S did  not  yet  seem  to  taste  the  wit; 

h^  took  the  answer  literally,  and  understood  it  soberly. 

Immediately  afterward,  the  officer's  famous  reply  to 

Pope  was  told  to  S .     About  ten  days  after  this 

conversation,  S— —  said  to  his  sister,  "  I  wonder, 
M — ^^,  that  people  don't  oftener  laugh  at  crooked,  peo-' 
pie ;  like  the  officer  who  called  Pope  a  liote  of  inter- 
rogation.*' .  ,  : 

M — -.  "  It  would  be  illnatured  to  laugh  at  them." 

5 .  "  But  you  all  praised  that  man  for  saying  that 

about  Pope.    You  did  not  think  him  illnatured." 
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Mr, ,  *^No,  because  Pope  had  been  impertinent 

tohiin.'\ 

S .  «  How  1" 

M .  "  Don't  you  remember,  that  wh^n  the  officer 

said  that  a  note  of  interrog^Uon  would  make  the  pas- 
sag^e  clear,  Pope  turned  round,  and  looking  at  him  with 
g»eat  contempt,  asked  if  he  kn^w  what  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation was  V 

S .  "Yes,  I  remember  that;  but  I  do  not  think 

that  was  very  impertinent,  because  Pope  might  not 
km>w  whether  the  man  knew  it  or  not.'' 

Mr. .  *'  Very  true :  but  then  you  see,  that  Pope 

took  it  fbr  granted  that  the  officer  was  extremely  igno- 
rant ;  a  boy  who  is  just  learning  to  read  knows  what  a 
note. of  interrogation  is." 

S (thoughtfully.)  **  Yes,  it  was  rude  of  Pope  ;  but 

then  the  man  was  an  officer,  and,  therefore,  it  was  very 
likely  that  he  might  be  ignorant ;  you  know  you  said 
that  officers  were  often  very  ignorant." 

Mr, '. .  "  I  said  often ;  but  not  always.    Young  men, 

I  told  you,  who  are  tired  of  books,  and  ambitious  of  a 
red  coaU  often  ^o  into  the  army  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for  other 
professions.  A  man  cannot  be  ^  good  lawyer,  or  a  good 
physician,  without  having  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge ;  but  an  officer  need  have  little  knowledge  to  know 
ho\y  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  But  though  it,  may  be  true 
in  gejieral,  that  officers  are  often  ignorant,  it  is  not 
neeessary  that  they  should  be  so ;  a  man  in  a  red  coat 
may  have  as  much  knowledge  as  a  man  in  a  black,  or  a 
blue  one;  therefore,  no  sensible  person  should  decide 
that  a  man  is  ignorant  merely  because  he  is  an  officer, 
as  Pope  did."      .  ,     -  .   . 

S-       .  "  No,  to  be  sure.  .  I  understand  now." 

M .  *'  But,  I  thought,  S-^ ,  you  understood  this 

before.".   '  ^ 

Mr. .  "He  is  very  right  not  to  let  it  pass  without 

understanding  it  thoroughly. .  You  are  very  right,  S — — , 
not  to  swallow  things  whole ;  chew  them  well," 

S looked  as  if  he  was  still  chewing. 

M .  "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  S ?" 

iS-r— .  **^0f  the  man's  laughing  at  Pope  for  being 
crooked." 

Mr. -.  '•  If  Pope  had  not  said  any  thing  rude  to 

that  man,  the  man  would  have  done  very  wrong  to  laugh 
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at  him.  If  the  officer  had  walked  Into  a  toffee-house, 
and,  peinting  at  Pope,  had  said,  '  there's  a  little  cnxiked 
thing,  like,  a  i^ote  of  interrogation/  people  might  haye 
been  pleased  with  his  wit  in  seeing^^that  resemblance, 
btrt  they  would  have  disliked  his  illnature ;  and  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Pope,  would  probably  have  answered, 
*  Yes,  sir,  but  thai  crocked  little  man  is  one  of  the  most 
witty  men  in  England ;  he  is  the  great'  poet,  Mr.  Pope.' 
But  when  Mr.  Pope  had  insulted  the  officer,  the  case 
was  altered.  Now,  if  the  oftcer  had  »mply  answered, 
when  he  was  asked  what  a  note  of  interrogation  was, 
*a  tittle  crooked  thing;'  and  if  he  had  looked  at  Pope 
from  head  to  foot  as  he  spoke  these  words^  eveiybody's 
attention  would  hare  been  turned  upon  Pope's  figure ; 
Imt  then  the  officer  would  have  reproached  him  only  for 
his  personal  defbcts :  by  saying,  <  a  little  crooked  thing 
that  asks  questions,''  the  officer  reproved  Popie  for  his  im- 
pertinence. Pope  had  just  asked  him  a  question,  and 
everybody  perceived  the  double  application  of  the  an- 
swer. It  was  an  exact  description  of  a  note  of  interro- 
gation, and  of  Mr.  Pope.  It  \s  this  sort  pf  partial  resem- 
blance quickly  pointed  out  between  things^  which  at 
first  appear  very  unlike,  that  surprises  and  pleases  peo- 
ple, and  they  call  it  wit.*'. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  explain  wit  to  a  chiM !  and  how 
much  more  difficult  to  fix  its  value  and  morality !  About 
a  month  after  thi«  conversation  had  passed,  S— ^  re- 
turned to  the  charge :  his  mind  had  not  been  completely 
settled  about  toit. 

(January  9t^,  1796.)  '*  So,  S— — ,  yon  don't  yet  un- 
derstand wit,  I  see,"  safd  M >  to  him.  When  he  looked 

very  grave  at  something  that  was  said  to  him  in  jest. 
S immediately  asked,  "  What  is  wit  1" 

M answered  (laughing),**  Wit  is  the  folly  of  grown- 
up people." 

Mr. — ^.  "-How  can  you  give  the  boy  such  an  an- 
swer 1  Come  to  me,  my  dear,  and  I'll  try  if  I  can  give 
you  a  better.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wit,  one  which 
depends  upon  words,  and  another  which  depends^  upon 
thoughts.  I  will  grve  you  an  instance, of  wit  depending 
upon  words : 

"  *  Hear  yonder  beggar,  how  he  cries, 
I  am  so  lame  I  cannot  rise} 
If  he  tells  truth,  he  lies.'" 
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"  Do  you  understand  that  V 

5 .  "  No  h  If  he  tells  truth,  he  lies !    No,  he  cant 

both  tell  truth  and  tell  a  lie  at  the  same  time  ;  that's  im- 
possible." 

Mr.  .  "  Then  there  is  something  in  the  .words 

which  you  donH  understand :  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
words,  they  contradict  each  other ;  but  try  if  you  can 
find  out  any  ui/icommon  sense-^any  word  which  can  be 
understood  in  two  senses." 

-g muttered  the  words, "  If  he  tells  truth,  he  lie»," 

and  looked  indignant,  but  presently  said,  *'  Oh,  now  I  un<' 
derstand;  the  beggar  was  lying  down;,  he  lies,  means 
he  lies  down,  not,  he  tells  a  lie." 

The  perception  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  words 
did  not  seem  to  please  this  boy ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  provoke  him ;  and  he  appeared  to  think  that 
\i»  had  wasted  his  time  upo^  the  discovery. 

Mir, .  ♦^  Now  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  .wit 

that  depends  upon  the  ideas  rather  than  on  the  word?. 
A  man  of  very  bad  character  had  told  falsehoods  of 
another,  who  then  made  the§e  two  lines : 

"  <  Loe  on,  whilst  my  revenge  sl^ill  be, 
To  tell  the  very  trutjiof  thee.'" 

5 approved  of  this  immediately  and  heartily,  and 

recollected  the  only  epigram  he  knew  by  rote,  one  which 
he  had  heard  in  conversation  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore this  Xxvttt,  It  was  made  upon  a  tall,  stupid  mai^ 
who  had  challenged  another  to  make  an  epigram  extem-> 
pore  upon  him.'  ^ 

"  Unlike-to  Robinson  shall  be  my  song ; 
It  shaU  be  witty,  find  it  shan't  be  Ich^." 

At  the  time  S— ^—  first  heard  this  epigram,  h^  had 
been  as  slow  in  comprehending  it  as  possible ;  but  after 
it  had  been  thoroughly  explained,  it  pleased  him,  and 
remained  fixed  in  his  memory. 

Mr. observed,  that  this  epigram  .contained  wit 

both  in  words  and  in  ideas:  and  he  gave  S*-— one 
other  example.  '^  There  were  two  contractors ;  I  mean 
people  who  make  a  bargain  with  government,  or  with 
those  who  govern  the  country,  to  supply  them  with  cer- 
tain things  at  a  certain  price ;  there  were  two  con- 
tractor^, one  of  whom  was  employed  to  supply  govern- 
ment with  corn  ;  the  other  agreed  to  supply  governmejat 
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with  rum.  Now,  you  know,  corn  may  be  callecTgrain, 
aiKl  rum  may  be  called  spirit.  Both  these  contractors 
cheated  in  their  bargain;  both  their  names  were  the 
same  ;  and  the  following  epigram  was  made  on  them : 

"  *  Both  of  ft  n&me,  lo !  two  conttactors  come ; 
One  cheats  in  com,  and  t'other  cl^eaU  in  rum. 
Which  ift'the  ^eater,  if  you  can,  explain, 
A  rogue  in  spurit^  at  a  rogue  in  grain  V 

"  SpiriV^  continued  Mr. ,  "  has  another  sense,  you 

lUDiow-^wiU,  intention,  soul ;  he  has  the  spirit  oi  a 
rogue;  shd  has  the  spirit  of  contradiction.  And  grain 
has  also  another  meaning;  the  grain  of  this  table,  the 
grain  of  your  coat.  Died  in  grain,  means  died  into  the 
substance  of  the  material,  so  that  the  die  can't  be  washed 
out.  A  rogue  in  grain,  means  a  man  whose  habit  of 
cheating  is  fixed  in  his  mind :  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  worst,  a  man  who  has  the  wish,  or  a 
man  who  has  the  habit,  of  doing  wrong.  At  first  it 
seems  as  if  you  were  only  asked  which  was  the  worst, 
to  cheat  in  seUing  grain,  or  in  selling  spirit ;  but  the 
concealed  meaning  makes  the  question  both  sense 
and  wit."  / 

These  detailed  examples,  we  fear,  may  appear  tire- 
some ;  but  we  knew  not  how,  without  them,  to  explain 
ourselves  fully.  We  should  add,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  who  admire  wit,  and  we  are  among  the  number 
ourselves,  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  wit  should 
be  ingrafted  upon  judgment,  than  that  judgment  should 
be  ingrafted  upon  wit.  The  boy  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned^  who  was  so  slow  in  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  wit,  was  asked  whether  he  could  think  of  any 
answer  that  Pope  might  have  made  to  the  officei;  who 
caUed  him' a  note  of  interrogation. 

iS— 7— .  "  Is  there  any  note  which  means  answer .?"  , 

Jiff. '■  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean.", 

Si — ^;  "Any note  which  means  answer,  as  -  •  -  -  like 
the  note  of  interrogation,  which  shows  that  a  question 
is  asked  t"    • 

Mr. .  **  No ;  but  if  there  were,  what  then  ?" 

'  S-^ — .  "Pope  might  haVejcalled  the  man  that  note." 

^S^ could  not  exactly  explain  his  idea;  somebody 

who  was  present  said,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Pope's 
place,  he  would  have  called  the  officer  a  note  of  admi- 
ration.    S^— -  would  have  made  this  answer,  if  he  had 
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been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  note  of 
admiration..  His  judgment  taught  him  how  to  set  about 
looking  for  a  proper  answer ;  but  it  could  not  lead  him 
to  the  exact  place,  for  want  of  experience. 

We  hope  th^t  we  have,  in  the  chapter  on  books,  fully 
explained  the  danger  of  accustoming  Children  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand.  Poetry,  they  caimot  early 
comprehend ;  and  even  if  they  do  understand  it,  they 
cannot  improve  their  reasoning  facultyby  poetic  stud- 
ies. The  analogies  of  poetry  and  of  reasohing,  are  very 
different.  "  The  muse,"  says  an  excellent  judge  upon 
this  subject,  '*  would  nlake  but  an  indifferent  school- 
mistress.". We  include  under  the  head  of  poetry,  all 
books  in  which  declamation  and  eloquence  are  substi- 
tuted for  reasoning.  We  should  accustom  our  pupils  to 
judge  strictly  of  the  reasoning  which  they  meet  with  in 
books ;  no  names  of  high  authority  should  ever  preclude 
an  author^s  arguments  from  examination. 

The  following  passage  from  St,  Pierre's  Etudes  de  la 

Nature,  was  read  to  two  boys ;  H ,  fourteen  years 

old ;  S— :— ,  ten  years  old. 

"Hurtful  insects  present  (the  same)  oppositions  and 
signs  of  destruction ;  the  gnat,  thirsty  of  human  blood, 
announces  himself  to  our  sight  by  the  white  spots  with 
which  his  brown  body  is  speckled ;  and  by  the  shrill 
sound  of  his  wings,  which  interrupts  'the  calm  of  the 
groves,  he  announces  himself  to  our  ear  as  well  as  to 
our  eye.  The  carnivorous  wasp  is  streaked  like  the 
tiger,  with  bands  of  black  over  a  yellow  ground."    . 

H and  S both  at  once  exclaimed,  that  these 

spots  in  the  gnat,  and  streaks  in  the  wasp,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  stinging  us.    '*  The  buzzing  of  the  gnat," 

said  S -,  "  would  be  a  very  agreeable  sound  lo  u»,  if 

we  did  not  know  that  the  gnat  would  sting,  and  that  it 
was  coming  near  us ;  and  as  to  the  wasp,  I  remember 
stopping  one  day  upon  the  stairs  to  look  at  the.beauti-' 
ful  Mack  and  yellow  body  of  a  wasp.  I  did  not  think 
of  danger,  nor  of  its  stinj^ing  me  then,  and  I  did  not 
know;  that  it  was  like  the  tiger.  After  I  had  been  stung 
by  a  wasp,  I  did  not  think  a  wasp  such  a  beautiful  ani- 
mal. 1  think  it  is  very  open  from  o.ur  l^nowing  that 
animals  can  hurt  us,  that  we  think  them  ugly.  We' 
might  as  well  say,"  continued  S ,  pointing  to  a  cro- 
cus which  was  near  him, "  we  might  as  well  say,  that  a 
man  who  has  a  yellow  face  has  the  same  disposition  as 
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that  crocus,  or  that  the  crocus  is  in  every  thing  like  the 
man,  because  it  is  yellow."- 

Cicero's  **  curious  consolation  for  degfnese".  is  prop- 
erly noticed  by  Mr.  Uurae.    It  was  read  to  S a  few 

days  ago,  to  try  whether  he  could  detect  the  sophistry : 
he  was  not  previously  told,  what  was  thought  of  it  by 
others. 

**  How  many  languages  are  there,"  says  Cicero,*'  which 
you  do  not  understand  ?  The  Punic,  Spanish,  Gallic, 
Egyptian,  &c.  With  regard  to  all  these,  you  are  as.  if 
you  were  deaf,  and  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the 
matter.  Is  it  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to 
one  language  more  1" 

•"  I  don't  think,"  said  S— — ,  «•  that  was  at  all  a  good 
way  to  console  the  man,  because  it  was  putting  him  in 
mind  that  he  was  more  deaf  than  he  thought  he  was. 
He  did  not  think  of  those  languages,  perhaps,  till  he  was 
put  in  mind  that  he  could  not  hear  them." 

In  stating  any  question  to  a  child,  we  should  avoid 
letting  our  own  opinion  be  known,  lest  we  lead  or  intim- 
idate his  tbind.  We  should  also  avoid  all  appearance 
of  anxiety,  all  in[H)atiefice  for  the  answer ;  our  pupil's 
mind  should  be  in  a  calm  state  when  he  is  to  judge :  if 
we  turn  his  sympathetic  attention  to  our  hopes  and 
fears,  we  agitate  him,  and  he  will  judge  by  our  .counte- 
nances rather  than  by  comparing,  the  objects  or  propo- 
sitions which  are  laid  before  him.  Some,  people,  in 
arguing  with  children,  teach  them  to  be  disingenuous 
by  the  uncandid  manner  in  which  they  proceed ;  they. 
show  a  desire  for  victory,  rather  than  for  truth  ;  they 
state  the  arguments  only  on  their  own  side  of  then^ues- 
tion,  and  they  will  not  allow  the  force  of  those  which 
are  brought  against  them.  Children  ace  thus  piqued, 
instead  of  being  convinced,  and  in  their  turn  they  be- 
come zealots  in  support  of  their  own  opinions;  they 
hunt  only  for  arguments  in  their  own  favour,  and  they 
are  mortified  when  a  good  reason  is  brought  oii  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question  to  that  on  which  they  happen 
to  have  enhsted.  To  prevent  this,  we  should  never  ar- 
gue, or  Buffer  others  to  argue,  for  victory  with  our  pupils ; 
we  should  not  praise  them  for  their  cleverness  in  find- 
ing out  arguments  in.  support  of  their  own  opinion  ;  but 
we  should  praise  their  candour  and  good  sense  when 
they  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  force  of  their  oppo- 
nent's arguments.    They  should  not  be  exercised  as 
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Hdvocates»  but  as  jiidges^  tb6y  should  be  eocouragedto 
keep  their  minds  impartial,  to  sum  up /the  reasons  which 
they  have^  heard,  and  to  forii^  their  opinion  from  th^se 
without  regard  to  what  they,  may  have  ortfiiiaUy  as- 
serted. We  should  never  triumph  over  children  for 
changing  their  opinion.  '*  I  thought  you  were  on  my, 
side  of  the  question ;"  or^  ''  I  thought  you  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  'question  just  nowT'  is  sometimes 
tauntingly  said  to  an  ingenuous  child,  who  changes  his 
opinion  whei^  he  hears  a  new.  argument  You  think  it 
a  proof  of  his  want  of  judgment,  that  he  changes  his 
opinion  in  this  mariner  $  that  he  vibrates  cohtinuaUy 
from  side  to  side :  let  him  vibrate,  presletttly  he  will  be 
fixed.  Do  you  think  it  a  proof  that  your  scsdes  are  bad, 
because  they  vibrate  with  evei^  additional  weight  that 
is  added  to  either  side  ? 

Idl^  people  sometimes  amuse  themselves  vnth  trying 
thie  judgment  of  children,  by  telling  them  improbable, 
extravagant  stories,  and  then  asking  the  simple  listen^ 
ers  whether  they  believe  what  has  been  told  them.  The . 
readiness  of  belief  in  children  will  be  always  propor- 
tioned to  their  experience  of  the  veracity  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse ;  consequently,  childsen  who  live 
with  those  who  speak  truth  to  them,  will  scarcely  ever 
b^  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity, of  strangers.  Such 
trials  of  thej'udgment  of  our  .pupils  should  never  be  per-, 
mitted*  Why  should  the  example  of  lying  be  ^et  before 
the  honest  minds  of  children,  who  are  far  from  ailly 
whe/i  they  show  simplicity  1  They  guide  themsdves 
by  the  best  rules,  by  which  even  a  philosopher  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  could  guide  himself.  Tne  things  as- 
serted are  extraordinary,  but  the  children  believe  them, 
because  they  have  never  had  any  experience  of  the 
falsehood  of  human  testimony.  ^         . 

The  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  is  frequently  prac- 
tised upon  children.  People  arrange  que8tioiiB.atrt£ully« 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  whatever  conclusion  they,  please. 
In  this  mo^e  of  reasoningi  much  depends  upon  gettiie^ 
the  first  move ;  the.  child  has  Veiy  little  cbaiice  of  hav* 
ing  it ;  his  preceptor  usually  begins  first  with  a  peremp- 
tory voice,  '*  Now  answer  me  this  question  I"  The  pu-. 
pil,  who  knows  that  the  interrogatories  are  put  with  a 
design  to  entrap  him,  is  immediately  alarm^ ;  and  in- 
stead of  givin^r  ft  direct,  candid  answer  to  the  question,' 
IS  always  looking  forward  to  the  j^saible  coaseqoendea 
41 
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of  his  reply ;  or  he  is  considering  hbw  he  may  evade 
the  snare  that  is  laid  -for  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stancesy  h^  is  in  imminent  danger  of  learning  the  shuffling 
habits  of  cunning ;  he  has  little  chance  of  le^qrning  the 
nature  of  open,  manly  investigation. 

Prec6{^tois  who  imaging  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
on  very  grave  f^es,  and  to  use  much  learned  apparatus 
in  teachmg  the  art  of  reasoning,  are  not  nearly  so  likely 
to  succeed  as  those  who  have  the  happy  art  of  encour- 
aging children  to  lay  open  their  minds  fteely,  and  who 
can  make  every  pleasiiig  trifle  an  exercise  for  the  an- 
derstandtng.  If  it  be  playfully  pointed  out  to  a  child 
that  he  reasons  ill,  he  smiles  and  corrects  himself;  but 
you  run  the  hazard  of  making  him  positive  in  error,  if 
you  reprove  or  ridicule  him  with  severitjr.  It  is  better 
to  seize  the  subjects  that  accidentally  arise  in  conver- 
sation, than  formally  to  prepare  subjects  for  discussion. 

*•  The  king's  stag  hounds"  (says  Mr:  White  of  Sei- 
boume,  in  his  entertaining  observations  on  quadrupeds),* 
"  the  king's  stag  hounds  came  down  to  Alton,  attended 
by  a  huntsman  and  six  yeoman  prickers  with  horns,  to 
try  for  the  stag  that  has  haniited  Hartley-wood  and  its 
cmvirons.for  so  long  a  time.  Many  hundreds  of  people, 
'horse  tfnd  foot,  attended  the  dogs  to  see  the  deer  unhar- 
boured;  but  though,  the  huntsman  drew  Hartley-wood, 
and  long-coppice,  and  Shrubwood,  and  Temple-hangars, 
and  in  their  way  back.  Hartley,  and  Wardlehani-hangers, 
yet  no  stag  could  be  foond«     -^    ~ 

i*The  royal  pack,  aceusttmied  to  have  the  deer  turned 
<mt  before  ihem,  never  drevo  the  coverts  with  Qny  address 
and  sjnrii^^^  &c.  .  >     ■ 

Children  who  kre  accustomed  to.  have  the  game 
started  and  turned  out  before  them  by  their  preceptors, 
may,  perhaps,  like  the  royal  pack,  lose  their  wonted  ad- 
dresir  and  spirit,  and  may  be  disgracefully  at  a  fault  in 
the  pubhc  chase.  Preceptors  slK>uld  not  help  their  pu- 
pils out  in  argument^  th^y  should  excite  them  to  explain 
and  support  their  own  observations. 

Many  ladies  show,  in  general,  conversation  the  powers 
of  easy  raillery  joined  to  reasoning,  unencumbered  with 
pedantry.  If  they  would  employ  these  talents  in  th6 
education  of  their  children,  they  would  prol)^bly  be  as 

♦  A  Naturalist's  Calendar,  by  the  late  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M-  A., 
published  bv  Dr<  Aiken,  priAt^d  for  B.  and  J:  White,  Fleet-street. 
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well  repaid  for  their  exertions,  as  they  can  possibly  be 
by  the  polite,  but  transient  applause,  of  the  visiters  to 
whom  they  usually  devote  their  powers  of  entertaining 
A  little  praise  or  blame,  a  smile  froqi  a  mother  or  a 
frown,  a  moment's  attention  or  a  look  of  cold  neglect, 
has  the  happy  or  the  fatal  power,  of  repressing  or  of 
exciting  the  energy  of  a  child,  of  directing  his  under- 
standing to  useful  or  pernicious  purposes.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  |n  which  Children  do  not  make  some  attempt 
to  reason  about  the  little  events  which  interest  them, 
and,  upon  the^e  occasions,  n  mother  who  joins  in  con- 
versation with  her  children,  may  instruct  t|iem  in  the  art 
of  reasoning  without  the  parade  of  logical  disquisitions. 
Mr.  Locke  has  done  mankind  an  essential  service,  by 
the  candid  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  some  of 
the  learned  forms  of  argumentation.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  society,  he  observes,  are  unacquainted  with  these 
forms,  and  have  not  heard  the  name  of  Aristotle ;  yet, 
without  the  aid  of  syllogisms,  they  can  reason  suffi- 
ciently well  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  often 
much  better  than  those  wlio  have  been  disciplined  in 
the  schools.  It  would  indeed  "be  putting  one  mail 
sadly  over  the  head  of  another,^  to  confine  the  reason- 
ing faculty  to  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  to  any  sect  or 
system,  or  to  any  forms  of  disputation.  Mr.  Locke  has 
very  clearly  shown,  that  syllogisms  do  not  assist  the 
mind  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  invert  the  ^ 
natural  order  in  which  the  thoughts  should  be  placed, 
and  in  which  they  must  be  placed,  before  we  xjan  draw 
a  just  conclusion.  To  children  who  are  not  familiar- 
ized  with  scholastic  terms,  the  sound  of  harsh  words 
and  quaint  language,  unlike  any  thing  th^t  they  hear  in 
common  conversation,  is  alone  sufficient  to  alarm  their 
imagination  with  some  confused  apprehension  of  diffi- 
culty. In  this  state  of  alarm  they  are  seldom  suffi- 
ciently, masters  of  ihemselvei^,  either  to  deny  or  to 
acknowledge  an  adept's  major,  minor,  or  conclusion. 
Even  those  who  are  most  expert  in  syllogistical  reason- 
ing,  do  not  often  apply  it  to  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
in  which  reasoning  is  just  as  much  wanted  as  it  is  in  the 
abstract  questiotLs  of  philosophy  :  and  many  argue  and 
conduct  themselves  with  great  prudence  and  precision, 
who  might,  perhapd,  be  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma, or  who  would  infallibly  fall  victims  to  the  crocodile. 
X9 
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Young  people  should  not  be  ignorant,  howevei',  of 
these  boasted  forms  of  argumentation ;  and  it  may,  as 
they  advance  in  the  knowledge  .of  words,  be  a  useful 
exercise  to  resist  the  attacks  of  sophistry.  No  inge- 
nious person  would  wish  to  teach  a  child  to  employ 
them.  As  defensive  weapons,  it  is  necessary  that  young 
people  should  have  the  conimand  of  logicad  terms ;  as 
offensive  weapons,  these  should  never  be  used.  They 
should  know  the  evolutions,  and  be  able  to  perform  the 
exercise  of  a  logician,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  according  to  the  usag^  of  different  nations ;  but 
they  should  not  attach  any  undue  importance  to  this 
technical  art :  they  should  not  trust  to  it  in  the  day  of 
battle.  . 

^  We  have  seen  syllogisms,  crocbdiles,  enthymems, 
sorites,  &c.,  explained  and  tried  upon  a  boy  of  nine  or 
ten  years  old  in  playful  conversation,  so  that  hfe  became 
accustomed  to  the  terms  without  learning  to  be  pedan- 
tic in  the  abuse  of  them ;  and  his  quickness  in  reasoning 
was  increased  by  exercise  in  detecting  puerile  sophisms ; 
such  as  that  of  the  Cretans — Gorgias  and  his  barga^in 
about  the  winning  of  his  first  cau$e.  In  the  following 
sorites*  of  Themistocles — "  My  son  commands  his 
mother;  his  mother  commands  me;  I  command  the 
Athenians ;  the  Athenians  command  Greece ;  Greece 
commands  Europe;  Europe  commands  the  whole 
earth ;. therefore,  my  son  commands  the  whole  earth" — 
the  sophism  depends  upon  the  inaccurate  use  of  the 
commands,  which  is  employed  in  different  senses  in  the 
different  propositions,  liiis  error  was  without  diffi- 
culty detected  by  S— —  at  ten  years  old ;  and  we  make 
no  doubt  that  any  unprejudiced  boy.  of  the  same  age 
would  immediately  point  out  the  fallacy  without  hesita- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  a  boy  exer- 
cised in  logic,  who  had  been  taught  to  admire  ana  rfever- 
ence  the  ancient  figures  of  rhetoric,  would  with  equal 
readiness  detect  the  sophism..  Perhaps  it  may  seem 
surprisfing,  that  the  same  boy,  who  Judged  so  Well  of 
this  sorites  of  Themistocles,  should  a  few  months  before 
have  been  easily  entrapped  by  the  following  simple 
dilemma: —  '  * 

M .  "  We  should  avoid  wha't  givfes  u&pain." 

S- — .  "Yes,  to  be  sure."  • 

*  Sed  PdinolQgT ;  where  thare .  v»  many  aDtartainiag  eat^mylM 
of  the  figures  of  roetoric. 
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ilf— ^— .  **  Whatever  burns  us,  gives  us  pain.'* 

S .  **  Yes,  that  it  does !«. 

M .  **  We  should  then  avoid  Whatever  burns  us^" 

To  this  conclusion  S-^ heattfly  assented,  fox  he  had 

but  just  recovered  from  the  pain  of  a  bum. 

M '-.  "  Fire  bums  us." 

8 .  **  Yes,  I  know  tlrat." 

M .  "  We  should  then  avoid  fire." 

S—.  «Yes." 

This  hasty  yes  was  extorted  from  the  boy  )3y  the 
iDode  of  interrogator;  ^but  he  soon  perceived  his  mis- 
take. ■ 

M .  ^  We  should  avoid  fire  !    What,  when  we  are 

very  cold  1** 
.  8 — -^.  "  Oh,  no :  I  meant  to  say,  that  we  shouM 
s^old  a  certain  degrete  of  fire.    Wfe  should  not  go  too 
hear  the  fire.   We  should  npt  go  so  near  as  to  bum  our- 
selves.'* 

Children  who  have  but  little  experience,  frequently 
admit  assertions  to  be  trae  in  general,  which  are  only 
true  in  particular  instances;  and  this  is  often  attributed 
to  ttteir  want  of  jud^meftt :  it  s|iould  be  attributed  to 
their  want  of  expen^npe.  Experience,  and  nothing 
else,  can  rectify  these  mistakes:  if  we  attempit  to  cor- 
rect them  by  words,  we  shall  merely  teach  our  pupils 
to  argue  about  terms,  not  to  reason.  Some  of  th^  ^P^^' 
tions  and  "themes  which  are  given  to  bojs,  may  afford 
us  instances  of  this  injudicious  education.  /*  Is  elo- 
quence advantageous  or  hurtful  to  a  stat«  V*  What  a 
vast  range  of  ideas,  what  a^rariety  of  experience  in  men 
and  things,  should  a  person  possess,  who  is  to  discuss 
this  question !  Yet  it  is  often  discussed  by  unfortunatie 
scholars  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  "  What  is  the 
greatest  good  1"  The  answer  expected  by  a  preceptor 
to  this  question,  obviously,  is  virtue  ;  and  if  a  boy  can, 
in  decent  language,  write  a  page  or  two  about  pleasure 
beihg  a  transient,  and  virtue  a  permanent  good,  his 
master  flatters  himself  that  he  has  eariy  taught  him  to 
reason  philos6][^ically.  But  what  ideas  does  the  youth 
annex  to  the  words  pleasure  and  virtue  ?  Or  does  he 
annex  any  ?  If  he  annex  no  ideav  to  the  words,  he  is 
merely  talking  about  sounds. 

AU  reasoning  ultimately  refers  to  matters  of  fact^  to 
judge  whether  any  piece  of  reasoning  is  within  the  com- 
prehension of  a 'child,  we  must  consider  whether  the 
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facts  to  which  it  rafters  are  withia  his  experience*  The 
more  we  iDcrease  his  knowledge  of  facts,  the  more  we 
should  exercise  him  in  reasoning  upon  them ;  but  we 
should  teach  him  to  examine  carefully  before  he  admits 
any  thing  to  be  a  fact,  or.  any  assertion  to  be  true.  Ex- 
periment, as  to  substances,  48  the  test  of  truth ;  and  at- 
tention to  his  own  feelings,  as  to  matters  of  feeling. 
Comparison  of  the  evidence  of  others  with  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  which  he  has  learned  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, is  another  mode  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts.  M.  Condillac,  in  his  Art  of  Rea- 
soning, maintains  that  the  evidence  of  reason  depends 
solely  upon  our  perception  of  the  identity^  or,  to  use  a 
less  formidable  word,  sameness,  of  one  proposition  with 
another.  .  ''A  demonstration/'  he  says,  "  is  only  a  chain 
of  propositions,  in  which  the  same  ideas,  passing  from 
one  to  the  other,,  differ  only  because  they  are  difierently 
expressed ;  the  evidence  of  any  reasoning  consists 
solely  in  its  identity." 

M.  ^Condillac*  exemplifies  this  doctrine  by  translating 
this  proposition,  ^'  The  measure  of  every  triangle  is  the 
product  of  its  iieight  by  half  its  base,"  into  self-evident, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  identical  propositions.  _  The  whole 
ultimately  referring  to  the  ideas  which  we  have  ob- 
tained by  our  senses  of  a  triangle;  of  its  base,  of 
measure,  height,  and  number.  If  a  child  .had  not  pre- 
viously acquired  any  one  of  these  ideas,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  explain  one  term. by  another,  or  to  translate  one 
phrase  or  preposition  intd .  another ;  they  might  be 
identical,  but  tney  would  not  be  self-evident,  proposi^ 
tions  to  the  pupil ;  and  no  conclusion,  except  what  re- 
lates merely  to  words,  could  be  formed  from  such  rea- 
soning. The  moral  which  we  should  draw  from  Con- 
diUac^s  observations,  for  Practical  Education  must  be, 
that  clear  ideas  should  first  be  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  the  senses,  and  that  afterward,  when  we  reason  about 
things  in  words,  we  shoiild  use  few  and  accurate  terms, 
that  we  may  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in 
changing  or  translating  one  phrase  or  proposition  into 
another. 

Children,  if  they  are  not  Overawed  by  authority,  if 

*  Une  demonstratien  eit  done  une  suite  de  piq^positfons,  od  les 
mftmes  id^esrpassant  de  I'ane  i  Pautre,  ne  diffi§r«nt  que  pares qu'elles 
8ont  6noDce8  aiff6remment ;  et  l'6vidence  d'un  raisonnementcoiisiste 
Uniquement  ditns  I'identite.— See.Art  de  Raieofiner,  p.  2. 
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t^ey  ar«  encouraged  in  the  habit  of  observing  thaurovn  . 
sensations,  and  if  they  are  taught  precision  jn  'the  use 
of  the  words  by  which  they  descrit>e  them,  will  probably 
reason  accurately  where  their  own  feelings  ai^  con- 
cerned. .       , 

In  appreciating  the  testimony  of  others,  and  in  judging 
o{  chatices  and'  probability^  we  must  not  f  xpect  our 
pupils  to  proceed  very  rapidly.  There  is,  more  danger 
that  they  should  overrate,  than  that  they  should  unc&r- 
value,  the  evidence  of  others ;  because,  as  we  formerly 
stated,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  had 
little  experience  of  falsehood.  We  should,  to  preserve 
them  from  credulity,  excite  them  in  all  cases  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  never  to  rest  satisfied  witliout  the 
i^trongest  species  of  evidence,  that  of  their  own  senses. 
If  a  child  says,  "  1  am  sure  of  such  a  thing,"  we  should 
immediately  examine  into  his  reasons  for  believing  it. 
''  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  Br  told  me  so,"  is  not  a  su^cient  cause 
of  belief,  unless  the  child  has  had  long  experience  of  A. 
and  B.'s  truth  and  accuracy ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  in- 
dolent habit  of  relying  upon  the  assertions  of  others, 
instead  of  verifying  them,  should  not  be  indulged. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat  those  experi- 
ments, of  the  truth  of  which  the  uniforiQ  experience^of 
our  livha  has  convinced  us:,  we  run  no  hazard*  for  in- 
stance, in  believing  any  one  who  simply  asserts  that  he 
has  seen  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree  ;^  this  assertion  agrees 
with  the  great  natural  law  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  uniforin  experience  of  mankind :  but  iC  any- 
body UM  us  that. he  had  seen  an  apple  hanging  self-: 
poised  in  the  air,  we  should  reasonably  suspect  the 
truth  of  his  observation,  or  of  his  evidence.  This  is 
the  first  rule  which  we  can  roost  readily  teach  our  pu- 
pils in  judging  of  Evidence.  We  are  not  speaking  of, 
children  from  four  to  six  years  old,  for  every  thing  is 
almost  equally  extraordinary  to  theip ;  but,  wheQ  chil- 
dren are  about  ten  or  eleven,  they  have  acquired  a. suffi- 
cient variety  of  facts  to  form  comparisons,  and  to  judge 
to  a  certain  degree  of  the  probability  of  any  nt?w  fact 
that  is  related^  In  reading  and  in  conversation^  we 
should  now  exercise  them,  in  forming  judgments,  where 
we  know  that  they  have  the  means  of  comparison. ' 
"  Do  you  believe  such  a  thing  to  be  true  ?  and  why  do 
you  believe  itT  Can  yon  account  for  such  a  thing  1'* 
are  questions  we  should  often  ask  at  this  period  of  their 
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edncatiOR.  On  hearing  extraordinary  facts,  some  chil- 
dren will  not  be  satisfied  with  yagoe  assertions ;  others 
content  themsebres  with  saying;  ^  It  is  so^  I  read  it  in  a 
book.*'  We  should  have  little  hopes  of  those  who  swal- 
low every  thing  they  read  in  a  book ;  we  are  always 
pleased  to  see  achikl  hesitate  and  doubt,  and  require 
positive  proof  before  he  believes.  The  taste  for  the 
marvellous  is  strong  in  ignorant  minds;  the  wish  ta 
acdount  for  every  new  appearance,  characterizes  the 
cultivated  pupil. 

A  lady  told  a  boy  of  nine  years  oM  (S )  the  foU 

lowing  story,  which  she  had  just  met  with  in  **  The 
Curiosities  of  Literature."  An  officer,  who  wafe  con- 
fined in  the  Bastile,  used  to'  amuse  himself  by  playing 
on  the  flute:  one' day  he  observed, that  a  number  of 
spiders  came  down  from  their  webs,  and  hung  round 
him  as  if  listening  to  his  music  ;  a  number  of  mice  also 
came  from  their  holes,  and  retired  as  soon  as  he  stop- 
ped. The  officer  had  a  great  dislike  to  inice ;'  he  pro- 
cured a  cat  from  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  and  when 
the  mice  were  entranced  by  his  music,  he  let  the  cat 
out  among  them. 

S was  much  displeased  by  this  man's  treacherous 

conduct  towards  the  poor  mice,  -and  his  indignation  for 
some  moments  suspended  his  reasoning  faculty;  but, 

when  S had  sufficiently  expressed  his  indignation 

against  the  officer  in  the  affair  of  the  mice,  he  began  (o 
question  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  and  he  Said  that  he  did 
not  think  it  was  Certain}  that  the  mice  and  spiders  came 
to  listen  to  the  music.  >*  I  do  not  know  about  the  mice," 
said  he,  **  but  I  think,  perhaps;  when  the  officer  played 
upon  the  flute,  he  set  the  air  in  motion,  and  shook  the 
cobwebs,  so  as  to  disturb  the  spiders.^  We  do  not,  nor 
did  the  child  think,  that  this  was  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  miatter;  but  we  mention  it  as  an  instance^  of  the 
love  of  investigation,  which  we  wish  to  encourage.  ' 

The  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  the  truth  of  evi- 
dence increases,  when  we  tak^  moral  causes  into  the 
account.  If  we  had  any  suspicion  that  a  man^  who  told 
us  that  he  had  seen  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  had  him- 
self pulled  the  ap{^  down  and  stolen  it,  we  should  set 
the  probability  of  his  telling  a  falsehood,  and  his  ihotiye 
for  doing  so,  against  his  Evidence ;  and  though,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  natural  physical  course  olf  things,  there  would 
be  no  improbability  in  his  story,  yet  there  might  arise 
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ini)vobBfailtty  from  hig  cfaunicter  for  dishonesty ;  and 
thus  we  should  feel  ourselves  in  doubt  coneerning  the 
fftct.  But  if  two  pecrple  agreed  hi  the  same  testknony, 
our  doaibt  would  vanish ;  the  dishonest  man^s  doubtful 
avidenoB  woukl  be  cofrc»borated,  and  we  should  believe, 
notwithstanding  his  general  charaeter,  in-  the  truth  of 
his  assertion  in  this  instance.  We  could  make  the  mat- 
ter infinitdy  more  complicated^  but  what  has  been  said 
will  be  ettjUcifent  to  suggest  to  preceptors  the  difficulty 
whidr Uiesr  young  and  inexperienced  pupils  ninst  feel, 
in  forming  ju^gmentsof  facts  where  physical  and  moral 
probabilities  are  ia  direct  opposition  to  each  other. 

We  wish  that  a  writer  equal  to  such  a  task  would 
wnte  trials  for  childrai  as  exercises  for  their  judgment ; 
beginning  with  ^  the  simplest,  and  proceeding  padually 
to  the  more  complicated  cases  in  which  moral  reason- 
ings can  be  used.  We  do  not  meetn  that  it  would  be 
adv»able  to  initiate  young  readers  in  the  technical 
forms  of  laifr ;  but  the  general  principle*  of  iustice,  upon 
which  all  law  is  founded,  might,  we  think,  be  advan- 
taj^nsly  exemplified.  Such  trials  would  entertain 
ehiidren  extremely.  There  is  a' slight  attempt  at  thi^ 
kind  of  composition,  we  mean  in  a  little  trial  in  Even- 
ings at  Home  ;  and  we  have  seen-  children  read  it  with 
great  avidity.  Cyrus's  judgment  about  the  two  coats, 
and  the  ingenious  story  of  the  olive- merchant's  cause, 
rejudged  by  the  sensible  child  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  have 
been  found  highly  Interesting  to  a  yoiing  audience. 

We  should  prefer  truth  to  fiction :-  if  we  could  select 
any  instances  from  real  life,  any  trials  suited,  to  the 
capacity  of  young  peoplC)  they  would  be  preferable  to 
any  which  the  most  ingenious  writer  could  invent  for 
our  purpose.  A  gentleman  who  has  takeahis  two  sons, 
Qiieof  them  ten  and  the  other  fifteen  years  ol3,  to  hear 
triaSs  at  his  county  assiz^es,. found  by  the  account  which 
the  boys  gave  of  what  they  had  heard,  that  they  had 
been  interested,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  imder- 
standing  the  business.  .      '  • 

Allowance  must  be  made  first  for  the  bustle  and  nois^ 
of  a  public  plac^,  and  for  the  Variety  of  dbjects  which 
distract  the  attention. 

Much  of  the  readines6\)f  forming  judgments  depends 
upon  the  power  of  discarding  and  obliterating  from  our 
mind  all  the  superfiiious  circumstances ;  it  m^y  be  use- 
ful to  exercise  our  pupils,  by  telling  them  now  ^nd  then 
X  .  '    •* 
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stories  in  the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are  some- 
times related  by  .puzzled  witnesses:  let  them  reduce 
the  heterogeneous  circumstances  to  order,  make  a  clear 
statement  of  the  case  for  themselves,  and  try  if  they 
can  point  out  the  facts  on  which  the  decision  princi^ 
pally  rests.  This  is  not  merely  education  for  a  lawyer; 
the  powers  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  when  we  have 
been  exercised  in  this  manner,  may  be  turned  to  any 
art  or  profession.  We  should,  if  we  were  to  try  the 
judgment  of  children,  obserye,  whether  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances they  can  apply  their  former  principles,  and 
compare  the  new  objects  that  are  placed  before  them 
without  perplexity.  We  have  sometimes  found,  that 
on  subjects  entirely  new  to  them,  children  who  have 
been  used  to  reason,  can  lay  asid«  the  circumstances 
that  are  not  essential,  and  form  a  distinct  judgment  for 
themselves,  independently  of  .the  opinion  Of  oUiers. 

Last  winter  the  entertaining  life  of  the  celebrated 
miser  Mr.  £lwes  was  read  aloud  in  a  family,  in  which 
there  were  a  number  of  children.  Mr.  Elwes,  once,  as 
he  was  walking  home  on  a  dark  night,  in  London,  ran 
against  a  chair-pole  and  bruised  both  his  shins.  His 
Yriends^  sent  for  a  surgeon.  Elwes  was  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  expense,  and  he  laid  the  surgeon  the  amount  of 
his  bill,  that  the  leg  which  he  took. under  his  own  pro-, 
tection  would  get  well  sooner  than  that  which  was  put 
under  the  surgeon*«  care ;  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  l^wes 
promised  to  but  nothing  to  the  leg  of  which  he  took 
charge.  Mr.  Elwes's  favourite  leg  got  well  sooner  than 
that  which  the  surgeon  had  undertaken  to  cure,  and  Mr. 
Ehves  won  his  wager.  In  a  note  upon  thi^  transaction, 
his  biographer  says,  "  This  wager  would  have  been  a 
bubble  bet  if  it  had  been  brought  before  the  Jockey-club, 
because  Mr.  ElWes,  though  he  promised  to  put  nothing 
to  the  leg  under  his  own  protection,  took  Velno's  vege- 
table sirup  during  the  time  of  its  cure.^' 

C— ^  (a  girl  of,  twelve  y^ars  old)  observed  when  this 
anecdote  was  read,  that  "still  the  wager  was  a  fair 
wager,  because  ^Ae  medicine/which  Mr.  Elwes  took,  if  it 
was  of  any  use,  nuist  have  been  of  use  to  both  legs; 
therefore  the  surgeon  and  Mr.  Elwes  had  equal  advan- 
tage from  it."  C had  never  heard  of  the  Jockey- 
club,  or  of  bubble  bets  before,  and  she  used  the- word 
medicine,  because  she  forgot  the  name  of  Velno's  vege- 
table sifup. 
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We  have  observed^*  that  works  of  criticism  are  unfit  for 
children,  and  teach  them  rather  to  remember  what  others 
say  of  authors,  than  to  judge  of  the  books  themselves 
impartially :  bat,  when  we  object  io  wx^tks  of  criticism, 
we  do  not  mean  to  object  to  criticism ;  we  think  it  an 
excellent  exercise  for  the  judgment,  and  we  have  our- 
selves been  so  well  corrected,  and  so  kindly  assisted,  by 
the  observations  of  younr  critics,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
their  capacity.  This  book  has  been  read  to  a  jOry  of 
young  critics,  who  gavo  their  utmost  attention  to  it  for 
about  half  an  hout  at  a  sitting,  and  many  amendments 
have  been  made  from  their  suggesticms.  In  the  chapter 
on  Obstinacy,  for  instance,  when  we  were  asserting 
that  children  sometimes  forget  their  old  bad  habits*  and 
do  not  consider  these  as  a  part  of  themselves,  there  was, 
thia  allusion:*^ 

*'  As  the  snake,  when  he  casts  his  skin,  leaves  the. 
slough  behind  him,  and  winds  on  his  way  in  new  and 
beautiful  colours.'^ 

The  moment. this  sentence  was  read,  it  was  objected 

to  by  the  audience.    Mr. ;  (Ejected  to  the  word 

slough,  as  an  ill-sounding,  disagreeable  word,  which 
conveyed  at  first  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  a  wet,' boggy 
place ;  such  as  the  Slough  of  Despond..  At  last  S'  -, 
who  had  been  pondering  over  the  affair  in  siienee>  ex- 
claimed, **  But  I  think  there's  another  fault  in  the  al- 
lusion >;  do  not  snakes  cast  their  skins  evimry  year! 
Then  these  neio  and  heauUftU  colours ^  which  are  the 
good  habits,  must  be  thrown  aside,  and  fo];gotten  the 
next  tiine ;  but  that  should  not  be.** 

This  criticism  appeared  conclusive  even  to  the  authcnr, 
and  the  sentence  was  immediately  expunged. ' 

When  young  people  have  acquired  a.  command  of  Ian*" 
guage,  we  must  i>e  careful  lest  their  jQuehcy  and  their 
ready  use  q(  synonymous  expressions  should  lessen  the 
accuracy  of  their  reasoning.  Mr.  Hornci  Tookehas 
ably  shown  the  connexion'  between  the  study  of  lan- 
guage and  the  art  of  reasoning.  It  ia  not  neceasary  to 
make  our  pupils  profound  ^ammarians  or  etymplogists ; 
but  attention  to  the  origin,  abbreyiations,  and  various 
meanings  of  wordi<,  will  assist  them  not  only  to  speak, 
but  to  think  and  argue,  with  precision.  This  is  not  a 
study  of  abstract  speculation,  but^.of  practical,  daiijr 

*  See  Chapter  on  Bocdcs. 
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Utility ;  half  the  di«p«tM,  and  mnch  of  the  misery  of  the 
world,  originates  and  perpetaate  themsehres  by  the  inac- 
cnrate  use  of  words.  One  party  uses  a  word  in  this 
sensey  the  opposite  party  nses  the  same  word  in  another 
sense ;  all  their  reasonhigs  appear  absurd  to  each  other; 
and,  instead  of  explaining  them,  they  quarrel.  This  is 
not  the  case  merely  in  pkUosopkical  disputes  between 
authors,  but  it  happens  contionally  in  the  busy,  active 
scenes  of  4ife*  Sren  while  we  Were  writing  this  pas- 
sage; in  the  newsp^ier  of  to*day  we  met  with  an  in- 
stance that  is,  sufficiently  striking. 

**  The  aecusation  against  me,"  says  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
in  his  excellent  letter  to  Piehegru,  expostulating  upon 
his  unmerited  conftnement,  *'  Ivonght  forward  t^  yintr 
justice  of  the  peace,  was,  that  1  was  the  enemy  of  the 
republic.  You  know,  general,  that  with  military  men, 
the  word  ^nemy  has  merely  a  technical  signification, 
without  expressing  the  letist  character  of  hatred.  You 
will  readily  admit  this  principie,  the  result  of  which  is, 
ihkt  I  onght  not  to  be  persecuted  for  ttie  injury  I 
hare  been  enabled  to  do  while  I  carried  •  arms  a^nst 
you." 

Here  the  ar^ment  of  two  generals,  one  of  whom  is 
pleading  for  hvs  liberty,  if  not  for  hi^ltfo,  tuinos  upon  the 
meaning  aiid  construction  of  a  single  word.  .  Accuracy 
of  reasoning  and  some*  knowledge  of  language  may,  it 
appears,  be  of  essential  service  in  all  professions. 

it  is  not  only  necessary  to  attend  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing which  is  avowedly  affixed  to  any  terms  used  in  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  also  useM  to  attend  to  the  thoughts  which 
are  often  suggested  to  the  disputants  by  cettahr  words. 
Thtis,  the  words  hapi^ess  and  beauty  suggest,  in  con- 
versation, Tsry  different  ideas  to  different  men ;  and  in 
arguing  concerning  these,  they  could -never  c6me  to  a 
conoluftion.-  Even  persons  who  agr^e  in  the  same  defi^ 
nition  of  a  wor^j'ii'equently  do  ^ot  sufficiently  attend  to 
tlie  idsas  which  the  word  suggests;  to  the  association 
of  thoughts  and  emotions  which  it  eSoites;  and  ^on^ 
sequetttfy  they  cannot  strictly  abide  by  their  own  defi- 
nition, nor  can 'they  discover  where  the  errpr  lies.  We 
have  observed*  that  the  imagination  is  powerfully  af- 
fected by  words  that  suggest  long  trains  of  ideas ;  our 
reasonings  are  influenced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 

*  Sea  Chapter  on  Imagination. 
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efliptical  figfores  of  speech  ar^  uaed  in  r^asoiriiig  as  well 
as  in  poetry. 

*'  I  would  do  so  and  so,  }f  X  were  Alexander." 

**  And  so  would  I,  if  I  were  Parmenio  ;" 
is  a  short  reply,  which  suggests  a  mimbe)r  of  ideas  and 
a  train  of  reasoning.  To  those  who  cannot  supply  the 
intermediate  ideaa,  the  answer  would  not  appear  either 
suhlime  or  rational.  Young  people,  when  they  appear  to 
admire  any  compressed  reasoning,  should  be  encouraged 
to  show  that  they  can  snpply  the  tfaouffhts  and  reasons 
that  are  not  expressed.  Vivaeioas  chibren  will  be  dis- 
gusted, however,  if  they  are  required  to  detail  upon  the 
subject  ;*  all  that  is  necessary  is,  td  be  sure  that  they 
actually  comprehend  what  they  admire. 

Sometimes  a  qiiestion  that  appears^  simple,  ivrolves 
Ihe  consideration  of  others  which  ate  difficult.  When- 
ever a  preceptor  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  b«siness, 
he  will  do  wisely  to  say  so  at  once  to  his  pupil,  instead  of 
attempting  a  suTperficial  or  evasive  reply.  For  instance, 
if  a  child  were  to  hear  that  the  Dutcn  bum  and  destroy 
quantities  of  spice,  the  produce  of  their  Indian  islands, 
he  would  probably  express  some  surprise,  and  perhaps 
some  indignation.  If  a  preceptor  were  to  say, "  The 
Dutch  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  please  with  what  is 
their  own,  and  the  spice  is  their  own,"  his  pupil  would 
not  yet  be  satisfied  ;  he  would  probably  say,  **  Yes,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  what  they  please  with  what  is  their 
own ;  but  why  should  they  destroy  what  is  useful  ?" 
The  preceptor  might  answer,  if  he  chose  to  make  a 
foolish  answer,  "  The  Butch  follow  their  own  interest  in 
burning  the  spice ;  they  sell  what  remains  at  a  hlffher 
price  1  the  market  would  be  overstocked  if  they  did  not 
bum  some  of  their  spice."  Even  45upposihg  the  child 
to  understand  the  .terms,  this  would  not  be  a  satisfac- 
torjr  answer;  nor  could  a  satisfactory  answer  be.  given,, 
without  discussing  the  nature  of  commerce  and  the /w*- 
tfcis  of  monopolies.  Where  one  question  in  this  manner 
involves  another,  we  should  postpone  the  discussion,  if 
it  canndt  be  completely  made  ;  the  road  (hay  be  just 
pointed  out,  and  the  pupiPs  curiosity  may  be  excited  to 
future  inquiry.  It  is  even  better  to  be  ignorant  than  to 
have  superficial  knowledge.  .  ^ 

A  philosopher  who  himself  excelled  in  .aocQzacy  of 

*  See  Attention. 
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reasonifig,  recommeiidg  the  ^tudy  of  mathematics,,  to 
improve  the  acuteness  and  precision  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.*  To  study  any  thing  accurately,  will  have  an 
excellent  effect  upon  the  mind ;  and  we  may  afterwu^ 
direct  the  judgment  to  whatever  purposes  we  please. 
It  has  often  £&en  remarked,  as  a  reproach  upon  men 
of  science  and  literature,  that  those  who  judge  ex- 
tremely well  of  books  and  of  abstract  philosophical 
questions,  4^  not  show  the  same  judgment  in  the  ac- 
tive business  of  life :  a  ipah  undoubtedly  may  be  a  good 
mathematician,  a  good  critic,  an  excellent  writer,  and 
may  yet  not  show,  or,  rather,  not  employ,  much  judg- 
ment in  his  conduct:  his  powers  of  reasoning  cannot  be 
deficient ;  the  habit  of  employing  tho^e  ppwers  in  con- 
ducting himself,  he  should  have  been  taught  by  early 
education.  Moral  reasoning  and  the  habit  of  acting  in 
consequence  of  the  conviction  of  the  judgment,  we  call 
prudence ;  a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to  all  thp 
other  virtues ;  a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  friends,  that  it  suvely  merits  a  whole 
chapter  to  itself  in  Practical  Education. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

on   PR^pCNCE  AND  ECONQMT. 

YoLTAiRB  says  that  the  Kinig:  of  Prussia  always  wrote 
with  one  kind  of  enthusiasm,  and  acted  with  another. 
It  often  happens  that  men  judge  with  one  degree  of  un- 
derst^ding,  and.  conduct  themselves  with  another  ;t 
hence  the  commonplace  remarks  on  the  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  practice ;  hence  the  observation,  that 
it  is  easy  to  be  prudent  for  other  people,  but  extremely 
difficult  to  be  prudent  for  ourselves.    Prudence  is  a  vir- 

*  Locke.    Essay  on  the  Conduct  oif  the  Human  Understanding. 
'  t  **  Here  lies  the  mutton-eating  king, 
Whose  promise  none  rehed  on ; 
Who  never  «otd  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one.** 

Epitaph  on  Gherk$  Second, 
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tue  compounded  of  jndgmeht  and  resofaitioQ :  we  do  not 
here  speak  of  that  narrow  species  of  prudence  which  is 
more  properly  called  worldly  wisdom;  but  we  mean 
that  enlarged,  comprehensive  wisdom,  which,  after 
taking,  a  calm  view  of  the  objects  of  happiness,  steadily 
prefers  the  greatest  portion  of  .felicity.  This  is  not  a 
selfish  virtue ;  for,  according  to  our  definition,  benevo- 
lence, as  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  pleasures, 
must  be  included  in  the  truly  prudent  man's  estifoate. 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  any  person  prudent^ 
— the  power  to  judge,  and^the  luibit  of  acting  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conviction.  .  We  have,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  as  Oar  as  we  were  able,  suggested  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  the  powers  of  reasoning  in  our 
pupils ;  we  must  consider  now  how  these  can  be  anptied 
immediately  to  their  conduct,  and  associated  with  habits 
of  action.  '   , 

Instead  of  deciding  always  for  our  .young  piipils,  we 
should  ^arly  accustom  them  to  choose  for  themselves 
about'  every  trifle  which  is  interesting  to  childhood :  if 
they  choo^  wisely,  they  should  enjoy  the  natural  re- 
ward of  theic  prudence ;  and  if  they  decide  ritshly,  they 
shoidd  be  suffered  to  feel  the'-consec^uence  of  their  own 
err6r.  Experience,^  it  is  said,  makes  even  fools  wise ; 
and  the  sooner  we  can  give  experience,  the  sooner  w0 
shaU  teach  wisdom.  But  we  must  notwibstitute  belief 
upon  trust  for  belief  upon  conviction.  When  a  little 
boy  says,  **  I 'did  not  eat  anymore  custard,  because 
mamma  told  me  that  the  custard  would  make  lAe  sick,*' 
he  is  only  obedient,  he  is  not  prudent;  he  submits  to 
his  mother's  judgment,  he  does,  not  use  his  own.  When 
Obedience  is.  out  of  the  question,  children  sometimes 
foltow  the  opinions  of  others ;  of  this  we  formerly  gave 
an  instance  (see  Tots)  in  the  poor  boy  who  chose  a 
gilt  coach,  because  nis  mamma  "  and  eteryhody  said  ii 
was  the  pretHest^^  while  he  really  preferred  the  useful 
caH:  we  should  never  prejudice  them,  either  by  our 
ii;u<;om  or  our  folly.    . 

A  sensible  little  boy  of  four  years  old  had  seen  some- 
body telhng  fortunes  in  the  grounds  of  coffee ;  but  when 
he  had  a  cup  of  coffee  given  to  him,  he  drank  it  all,  say-* 
ing/*  Cc^fee  is  better  than  fortune !" 

When  their  attention  is  not  turned  to  divine  what  the 
spectators  think  and  feel,  children  will  have  leisure  to 
consult  their  own  minds,  and  to  compare  their  own  feel- 
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imga*  As  this  hts  beea  already  spokair  oU*  we  sbal 
not  dwell  upon  it ;  we  only  mention  it  as  a  necessary 
precautieh  in  teaching  prudence. 

Some  parents  may  f)erhaps  fear,  that  if  they  were  to 
allow  children  to  choose  upcm  every  trifltn|r  occasion 
for  themselves,  they  would  beeome  wilful  and  troidile- 
some :  this  certainly  will  be  the  eSettf  if  we  make  them 
ihink  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  freewill, 
independent  of  any  good  that  may  be  (HMiaiMd  by  jndi^ 
cioiis  choice.  ''NoWyO^  dear,  jron  dmll  have  ymtr 
choice !  You  shall  choose  for  ymirgelf!  Yonehall  have 
your  fime  choice !"  are  expressipns  ^lat  may  be.  pto- 
noonced  in  such  a  tone,  and  with  such  aa  emphasis,  to 
a  child,  as  immediately  to  excite  a  species  of  triumphaat 
ecstasy  Mm  the  meve  idea  of  having  his  mirn  free 
choice.  By  a  different  accent  and  emphasis  we  may 
repress  the  ideas  of  triumph,  and  without  intifllidating 
the  pupil,  may  ttirn  his  mind  to  the  difficulties  rather 
than  this  glory  of  being  in  a  situation  to  decide  for  htm* 
self.  '     ' 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  early  imapnidence  of 
children ;  their  mistakes,  when  they  fi»t  are  ^allowed  to 
make  a  dioice,  are  inevitable  ;  aU  their  sensatKms  are 
new  to  them*— consequently  they  cannot  judge  of  what 
they  shall  like  or  dislike.  If  some  of  Loid  Macartney's 
suite  had,  on  hie  return  from  the  late  embassgrto  Ohma» 
brongfat  home  some  plant  whose  smell  was  porfootly  un- 
known to  Europeans,  would  it  have  been  possible  forthe 
greatest  philosopher  in  England  to  deckle,  if  he  had  been 
asked,  whether  he  should  like  the  unknown  perfume  1 
Ohikbren,  for  ihe  first  &f9  or  six  yeai^  of  their  Uvea,  are 
in  the  situation  of  this  philosopher,  reteitively  to  external 
objects.  We  i^oidd  never  reproachfhlly  say  to  a  child, 
^*  You  asked  to  smell  such  a  thing;  you  asked  to  see 
such  a  thing;  and  now  you  have  bad  your  wish,  you 
don't  like  them  !^*  How  can  the  child  possibly  judge 
of  what  he  shaU  like  or  distike,  before  he  has  tried? 
Let  him  try  experiments  upon  his  own  feelings ;  the 
more'  accurate  \knowledge  he  acquireSfthe  sooner  he 
will  be  enabled  to  tktoose  ftrudewtly, '  You  may  expedite 
his.progress  by  exciting  him  to  compare  each  new  sen- 
sation with  those  to  which  he  is  already  familiarized; 
this  will  counteract  that  love  of  novelty  which  is  often 

*  See  Taste  and  Imagination. 
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found  dangeroua  to  pmdenc.e ;  if  the'  mind  is  employed 
in  comparing,  it  cannot  be  dazzled  by  dew  objects. 

Children  often  imagine, -that  what  they  lilce  for  the 
present  minute  they  shall  G<nitihiie  to'  like  for  ever ;  th^y. 
haTO  not  leanied  from  exp^rimen1^,  that  the  most  agree- 
able sensations  fatigue,  if  they  are  prolonged  or  fre- 
quently repeated ;  they  have  not  learned,  thai  all  vio- 
lent stimuli  are  followed  by  weariness  or  ennot:  The 
sensible  preceptor  will  not  insist  upon  his  pupil's  know* 
ing  these  things  by  inspiration,  nor  will  he  es^et  that  - 
his  assertions  or  prophecies  should  be  impticitlv^  be- 
lieved ;  he  will  waitrtill  the  child  fseis^  and  at  that  mo- 
ment he  will  e^oite  his  pupil  to  observe  his  own  feeK 
iugs.  *'  You  thought  that  j^u  should  never  be  tired  of 
smelling  that  rose,  or  of  looking  at  Uiat  picture;  now 
you  perceive  that  you  4ir«  tited :  remeniber  this ;  il  may 
be  of  use  to  you  another  time."  If  this  be  said  in  a 
friendly  manner,  it ^tll  not  pique  the  child  to  defend  his 
past  choice,  but  it  will  direct  his  future  judgment. 

Young  people  are  often  reproached  for  th^ir  impm- 
dence  in  {n<e»rring  a  small  present  pleasure  to  a  large 
distant,  advantage :  this  error  also  arises  from  inexpe- 
rience, not  f^om  want  of  judgment,  or  deficiency  in 
strenffth  of  mind.  When  that  which  has  been  the  fn- 
ture  has,  in  its  turn,  become' present,  children  begin  to 
have  some,  idea  of  the  nature  of  time,  and  they  can  then 
form  some  comparisons  between  the  yahse  of  present 
and  future  pleasure.  This  is  a  very  slow  process ;  old 
people  calculate  and  depend  upon  the  distant  foture 
mare  than  the  young,  not.  always  from  their  increased 
wisdom  or  prudence;  but  merely  from,  their  increased 
experience,  and  consequent  belief  that  the  future  will  in 
time  arrive.  K  is  imprudent  ia  old  people  to  depend 
upon  the  future ;  if  they,  were  to  reason  upon  the  chance 
of  their  lives,  they  ought  not  to  be  secure  of  its  arrival; 
yet  habit  in  this  instance,  as  in  mauy  others,  is  fhore^ 
powerful  than  reason;  in  all  the  plans  of  elderly  people, 
there  is  selddm  any  error  from  impatience  as  t6  the  fu- 
ture ;  there  often  appear  gross  errors  in  their  security 
as  to  its  arrival.  If  these  opposite  habits  'coul^  be 
n^lxed  in  the  minds  of  the  old  and  of  the  young,  f^  wOuW 
be  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

It  is  not  possible  to  infuse  experience  Into  the  mind; 
our  pupils  must  feel  for  themselves :  but,  by  teaching 
them  to  observe  their  own  feelings,  we  may  abridge 
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their  labour ;  a  few  legsons  will  teach  a  great  deal,  when 
they  are  properly  applied.  To  teach  children  to  calcu- 
late and  compare  their  present  and  future  pleasures,  we 
may  begin  by  fixing  short  intervals  of  time  for  our  ex- 
periments ;  an  hour,  a  day,  k  week,  perhaps,  are  periods 
of  time  to  which  their  imagination  will  easily  extend ; 
they  can  measure  and  compare  their  feelings  within 
these  spaces  of  time,  and  we  may  lead  them  to  obsenre 
their  own  errors  in  not  providing  for  the  future.  "  Now 
Friday  is  come ;  last  Monday  you  thought  Friday  would 
never  come.  If  you  had  not  cut  away  all  your  pencil 
last  week,  you  would  have  had  some  left  to  draw  with 
to-day.    Another  time  you  will  manage  better." 

We  should  alao  lead  them  to  compare  their  ideas  of 
any  given  pleasure  before  and  alter  the  period  of  its  ar- 
rival. **  You  thought  last  summer  that  you  should  like 
making  snowballs  in  winter,  better  than  making  hay  in 
summer.  Now  you  have  made  snowballs  to-day ;  and 
you  remember  what  you  felt  when  you  were  makmg 
hay  last  summer ;  do  you  like  the  snowball  pleasure  or 
the  hay-making  pleasure,  th^  best  V  See  Berquin's, 
Quatre  Saisons, 

If  our  pupils,  when  they  have  any  choice  to  make, 
prefer  a  small  present  gratification  to  a  great  future 
pleasure,  we  should  not,  at  the  -moment  of.  their  decis- 
ion, reproach  their  imprudence,  but  we  should  sUadUy 
Make  them  abide  by  their  choice ;  and  when  the  time  ar- 
rives at  which  the  greater  pleasure  might  have  been  en- 
.joyedf  we  should  remark  the  circdmstance,  but  not  with 
a  tone  of  reproach,  for  it  is.  their  affair,  not  ours.  **  You 
preferred  having  a  sheet  of  paper  the  moment  yoii 
wamted  it  last  week,  to  having  a  quire  of  paper  this 
week.^r— "  Oh,  but,"  says  the  child, ''  I  wanted  a  sheet 
of  paper  very  much  then,  but  I  did  not  consider  how 
soon  this  week  would  come— I  wish  I. had  chosen  the 
quire.*'-—"  Tlien  reqiember  what  you  feel  npw,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  choose  better  upon  another  occasion." 
We  should  always  refer  to. the  popiPs  own  feelings,  and 
look  forward  to  their  future  advantage.  The  reason 
why  so  few  young  people  attepd  to  advice  is,  that  their 
preceptors  do  not  bring  it  actually  home  to  their  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  useless  to  reproach  for  past  imprudence ;  the 
child  sees  the  error  as  plainly  a^  we  do :  all  that  can  be 
done,  is  to  make  it  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

To  a  geometrician,  the  words,  by.propositum,  l«i,  stand 
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for  a  whble  demonstration :  if  fae  recollects  that  he  lias 
once  gone  over  the  demonstratton,  he  is  satisfied  of  its 
truth ;  and,  without  verifying  it  again,  he  makes  use  of 
it  in  mjiking  out  the  demonstration  of  a  new  proposition. 
In  moral  reasouingy  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner; 
we  recoHect  the  result  of  our  past  experiments,  and  we 
refer  to  this  moral  demonstration  in  solving  a  new  prob- 
lem. In  time>  by  frequent  practice,,  this  operation  is 
performed  so  rapidly  by  the  mind  that  we  scarcely  per- 
ceivevit,  and  yet  it  guides  our  actions.  A  noan,  in 
walking  across  the  room,  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the 
tables  and  chairs,  without  perceiving  that,  he  reasons 
about  the  matter;  a  sober  man  avoid&hsnrd  drinking, 
because. he  knows  it  to  be  hurtful  ta his  health;  but  he 
does  not,  every  time  he  refuses^  to  drink,  go  ov^  the. 
whole  train  of  reasoning  which  first  decided  his  deter* 
mination.  A  modem  philosopher*  calls  this  rapid  spe- 
cies of  reasoning  "intuitive,an^ogy;"  applied  to  the" 
business  of  life,  the  French  call  it  tact.  Sensible  peo- 
ple have  this  tact  in  higher  perfection  than^others ;  and 
prudent  people  govern  themselves  by  it  tfiore,  regularly 
than  others.  By  the  methods  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, we  hope  it  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
early  education. 

.  Rousseau,  in. expressing  his  contempt  fpr  those  who 
make  habit  their  only  guide  of  action,  goes,  as^he  is  apt 
to  do  in  the  heat  of  declamation,  into  the  err6r  opposite 
to  that  whichf  he  ridicules.  **The  only  habit,"  says  he, 
*'  that  I  wish  ^y  fimilius  to  have,  is  the  habit  of  having 
no  habits."  Emilius  would  have  been  a  strange  being, 
had  he  literally  accomplished  his  preceptcnr's  wish.  To 
go  up  stairs,  would  have  been  a  most  operose,  and  to*go. 
down  stiars,  a  most  tremendous  affair  to  Emilius,  for  he 
was  to  have  no  habits :  between  every  step  of  the  stairs^ 
new  deliberations  must  take  place,  and  fresh  decisions 
of  the  judgment  ensue.  In  his  moral  judgments,  Emil- 
ius would  have  had  as  much  useless  labour.  Habit 
surely  is  necessary,  even  to  those  who  make  reason  the 
ultimate  jud^^  of  their  affairs.  Reason  is  not  to^  be  ap?> 
pealed  to  upon-  every  trivial  occasion,  to  rejudge  the 
same  cause  a  million  of  times.  Must  a  man,  every 
time  he  draws!  a  straight  line,  repeat  tovhimself,  ''a 
right  line  is  that  which  lieth  evenly  between  ita  points  V 

*  DarwiQ>  Zoonoiais. 
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Mast  he  relieana  tin  proposition8  of  Euclid,  ioslead  ei 
Mrailiiig  himself  of  their  practioAl  use? 

"  Christian,  canst  Uioa  raise  a  perpendicnlar  upon  a 
straight  line  I"  is- the  apostrophe  with  which  the  cross- 
legged  empeior  of  BailMury,  sealed  on  Ms  throne  of 
rough  deid  hoards,  accosts  every  Uanud  stranger  who 
Ireqaenta  his  court.  In  the  course  of  hie  reigp,  proba- 
cy, his  Baibaric  majesty  may  have  reiterated  the  dem* 
onstration  of  this  (hvoorite  propositioh^  which  h^ 
learned  from  a  French  surgeon,  about  five  hundred 
times ;  but  his  majesty's  understanding  is  not  materialtjr 
improved  by  these  recitals;  his  geometrical  learning  is 
confined,  we  are  told,  to  this  sin^e  pnmosition. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to  single  ovA 
for  combat  this  paradox  of  Rousseau^s  concerning  habit, 
if  it  had  not  presented  itself  in  the  formidstble  form  of 
an  antithesis.  A  false  maxim,  conveyed  in  an  antithe- 
sis, is  dangerous,  because  it  is  easily  remembered  and 
r^ated,  and  it  quickly  passes  current  in  conversation. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  of  which  we  havd  imprn^ 
defkUy  lost  sigfaU  -Inipnidence  does  not  always  arise 
from  our  neglect  of  our  past  experience,  or  from  our 
forgetting  to  take  the  future  into  our  calculaticms,  but 
from  false  associations,  or  from  passion. '  Objects  often 
appear  difibrent  to  one  maut  from  what  they  4o  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  i  this  man  may  reason  well  upon  what 
the  majority  of  reasonable  people  agree  to  call  false  ap- 
pearances;  he  may  follow  strictly  the  conviction  of  his 
own  nnderstandhig,  and  yet  the  world  will^say  that  he 
acts  very  imprudently.  ,  To  the  taste  or  smell  of  those 
who  are  in  a  fever,  objects  not  only  appear,  but  really 
are,  diflforent  from  what  they  a!ppear  to  persons  in  sound 
headth :  in  the  same  manner  to  the  imagination,  objects 
have  really  a  difierent  value  in  moments  of  enthusiasm, 
firom  what  the^  have  in  our  cooler  hours,  and  we 
scarcely  can  believe  that  otkr  view  of  objects  will  ever 
vdry/  It  is  in  vain  'to  oppose  reason  to  false  associa- 
tions :  we  must  endeavour  to  combat  one  set  of  associa- 
tions by  another,  and  to  alter  the  situation,  and  conse- 
quently the  views>*  of  the  mistaken  person.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  child  had  been  in  ji  coach  and  six 
upon  soQse  p/etf^s^i  excursion  (it  is  an  improbable  thing, 
but  we  Ynay  suppose  any  thing)  t  suppose  a  child  had 

*  Chapter  -on  IiiMgmatidn. 
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enjoyed,  from  some  accidentaL  circumstance^^  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  pleasure  in  a  coach  and  six,  he  might 
afterward  long  to  be  in  a  similar  vehicle,  from  a  mistar 
ken  notion  that  it  could  confer  happiness.  Here  we 
should  not  oppose  the  force  of  reasoning  to  a  false  as- 
sociation, but  we  should  counteract  the  former  associa^ 
tion.  Give  the  child  an  equal  quantity  of  amusement 
when  he  is  not  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  then  he  will  form 
fresh  plea)surable  associations  with  other  objects,  which 
may  balance  his  first  preposaession.  If  you  oppose 
reason  ineffectually  to  passion,  or  taste,  you  bring  the 
voice  and  power  of  reason  into  discredit  with  yonr  pupiL. 
When  -you  have  changed  his  view  of  things,  you  may 
then  reason  with  him,  and  show  him  the  cause  of  h^ 
former  mistake. 

In  the  excellent  fable  of  the  shield  that  was  gold  on 
one  side  and  silver  on  the  other,  the  two  disputants 
n&yer  could  have  agreed  until  they  changed  places.-* 
when  you  have,  In  several  instanoes,  proved  by,  experi- 
ment, that  you  judge  more  prudently  than  your  pupil,  he 
will  be  strongly  inclined  to  Usten  to  your  counsels,,  and 
then  your  experience  will  be  of  real  use  to  him  ;J)e -will 
argue  from  it  with  safety  and  satisfaction.  When,  after 
recovering  from  fits  of  passion  or  enthusiasm,  you  have, 
upon,  several  occasions,  convinced  him  that  your  admo- 
nitions would  have-  prevented  him  from  the  pain  of  re- 
pentance, he  will  recollect  this  when  he  again  feels  thfi 
first  rise  of  passion  in,  his  mind ;  and  he  may,  in  that 
lucid  moment,  avail  himself  of  your  calm'  reason^  and 
thus  avoid  the  excesses  of  extravagant  passidns.  That 
unfortunate  French  monarchf"^  who  was  liable  to  tem- 
porary fit&of  phrensy,  learned  to  fovesee  his  approaching 
malady,  and  often  requested  ^his  friends  to  disarm  him, 
lest  he  should  iojnre  any  6i  his  attendants. 

In  a  malady  which  precludes  the  use  of  reason,  it  was 
possible  fo)r  this  humane  patient  to  foresee  the  probable 
.  mischief  he  might  do  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  t«ko 
prudent  measures  against  his  own  violence ;  and  may 
not  we  expect,  that  those  who  are  oaiiy  accnstomed  to 
attend  to  their  own  feelings,  may  prepare  against  the 
extravagance  of  their  own  passions,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  regulating  advice  of  their  temperate 
friends! 

•ChtrlMVI. 
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lathe  education  of  giris,  we  most  teach  them  much 
more  caution  than  is  necessary  to  boys :  their  prudence 
must  be  more  the  result  of  reasoning  than^  of  experi- 
ment;  they-mu^^trustto  the  experience  of  others;  they 
cannot  always  have  recourse  to  what  ought  to,  be ;  they 
must  adapt  themselves  to  what  is.  They  cannot  rectify 
the  'material  mistakes  in  their  conduct.*  Timidity,  a 
certain  tardiness  of  decision,  and  reluctance  to  act  in 
public  situations,  are  not  considered  as  defects  in  a 
woman^s  character :  her  pausing  prudence  does  not,  to 
a  man  of  discernment,  denote  imbecility ;  but  appears 
to  him  fhe  graceful,  auspicious  characteristic  of  female 
v^ue.  There  is  always  more  probabiUty  that  women 
should  endanger  th^ir  own  happiness  by  precipitation 
than  by  forbearance.  Promptitude  of  choice  is  sel- 
dom expected  from  the  female  sex ;  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  leisure  that  is  permitted  to  them  for 
rejection.  '  "Begin  nothing  of  which  you  have  not 
well  considered  thp  end,"  was  the  piece  of  advice  for 
which  the  Eastern  sultartf  paid  a  purse  of  gold,  the 
price  set  upon  it  by  a  sage.  The  monarch  did  net  re- 
pent of  his  purchase,  liiis  maxim  shoul^  be  engraved 
upon  the  memory  of  our  female  pupijs,  by  the  repeated 
iessons  of  education.  We  should,  even  in  trifles,  avoid 
every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to  make  girls  ven- 
turesome ;  which  can  encourage  them  to  trust  their 
good  fortune,  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  prudence. 
MarmontePs  tale,  entitled  ''Heureusement,''^  is  a  witty, 
but  surely  not  a  moral  tale.  Girls  should  be  discouraged 
from  h&zarding  opinions  in  general  conversation ;  but 
amopg  their  friends,  they  should  be  excited  to  reason 
with  accuracy  and  with  temper.^  It  is  really  a  ^art  of 
a  woman's  prudence  to  have  command  of  temper ;  if  she 
has  it  not,  her  jwit  and  sense  will  not  have  their  just 
value  in  domestic  life.  Calphurnia,  a  Roman  lady,  used 
to  plead  her  own  causes  before  the  senate,  and  we  are 
informed,  that  she  became  "  so  troublesome  and  confi- 
dent, that  the  judges  decreed' that  thenceforward  no 
woman  should  be  suffered  to  plead."  Did  not  this  lady 
make  an  imprudent  use  of  her  talents  ? 

In  the  choice  of  friends,  and  on  all  matters  of  tat^te, 

*  "  No  penance  can  absolve  their  guilty  fame, 

Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  can  wash  out  shame." 
t  See  Persian  Tales.  -       t  Bee  Chapter  <m  Temper. 
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young  woii^en  sl^ould  be  excited  to  reason  about  their* 
own  feelings.  ''There  is  no  reasoning  about  taste,"  is 
a  pernicious  maxim :  if  there;  were-  more  reasoning, 
thiBre  would  be  less  disputi^tioin  upon  this  subject.  <  If 
women  questioned  their  own  minds,  or  'alIow<ed  their 
friends  to  question  them,  concerning  the- reasons  of  their 
*.*  preferences  and  aversions,"  there  would  not,  probably, 
be  sO  many  love-matches,  apd  so  few  love-marriages; 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  young  women  should  begin 
to  reason  miraculously,  at  the  very  moment  that  reason 
is  wanted  in  the  guidance  of  their  conduct  We  should 
also  observe,  that  women  are  called  upon  fbr  the  exer- 
tion of  their  prudence,. at  ah  age  when  young  men  are 
scarcely  supposed  to  pqssess  that  virtue;  therefore, 
women  should  be  more  early  and  more  carefully  edu- 
cated for  the  purpose.  ,  The  important  decisions  of 
woman's  life  are  often  made  before  she  is  twenty :  a 
man  does  not  come  upon  the  theatre  of  public  life, 
where  most  of  his  prudence  is  shown,  till  -he-is  much 
older:  -  .. 

economy  is,  in  \yomen,  an  essential  domestic  virtue. 
Some  women  have  a  foolish  love  of  expensive  baubles ; 
a  taste  which  a  very  little  care,  probably,  in  their  early 
education,  might  have  prevented.  We  are  told  that 
when  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and  iifty  pounds  was 
made  for  the  celebrated  Cuzzona,  to  save  her  from  ab- 
solute want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hundred 
pounds  of  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  shell  cap, 
which  was  th6n  in  fashion.*  Prudent  mothers  wkl 
avoid  showing  any  admiration  of  pretty  trinkets  before 
their  young  daughters ;  and  they  will  oppose  the  ideas  of 
utility  and  durability  to  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  which 
creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it  were,  by  proclamation. 
"  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but-  it  is  of  no  use.  Such  a 
thing  is  pretty,  but  it  will  soon  wear  but"— a  mother- 
may  say ;  and  she  should  prove  the  truth  of  her  asser- 
tions to  her  pupils.  \^ 

Economy  is  usuaHy  confined  to  the'  management  of 
money,  but  it  may  be  shown  on  many  other  occasions : 
economy  may  be  exercised  in  taking  care  of  whatever 
belongs  to  us ;  children  should  have  the  care  of  their 
own  clothes,  and  if  they  are  n^Bgligent  of  what  is  in 
their  pharg«,  this  negligence  shotdd  not  be  repaired  by^ 

'     ^  Mi«.  Piozzi's  English  Bynonomy,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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senraHU  or  jQriends ;  they  ehoold  feel  the  real  natural 
consequeiM^es  q{  their  own  neglect,  bat  no  other  puniah- 
n^ent  should  be  inflicted;  and  they. should  be  left. to 
make  their  own  reflections  upon  their  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes, undisturbed  by  the -reproaches  of  their  friends, 
or  by  the  .prosing  mor^  of  a  governess  or  ^  preceptor. 
We  recommend*,  for  we  roust  descend  to  these  trifles, 
that  girls  should  be  supplied  with  an  independent  stock 
of  aU  the  little  things(  which  are  in  d^ily  use;  house- 
wives and  pocketbooks,  well  stored  with. useful  imf^e- 
ments;  and  there  should,  be  no  lending*  and  borrow- 
ing among  children.  It  will  be  but  just  to  provide 
our  pupils  with  convenient  places  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  arrangement  of  their  little  goods.  Qrder  is 
necessary  to  economy ;  ^and  we  cannot  more  certainly 
create  a  taste  for  order^  than  by  showing  early  its  ad* 
vantages  in  practice  as  well  a&  in  theory.  The  aversion 
to  old  things  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented  in  chil- 
dren: we  should  not  express  contempt  for  old  ttdngB^ 
but  we  shoiild  treat  them  with  increased  reverence,  a^ 
exult  in  their  having  arrived  under  our  protection  to 
such  a  creditable  age.  *^  I  haye  had  such  a  hat  so  long« 
therefore  it  does  not  signify  what  becomes  of  it  I"  is  the 
speech  of  3,. promising  little  spendthrift.  /'  I  have  taken 
care  of  my  hat^  it  has  lasted  so  long ;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
make  it  last  longer,^' is  the  exultation  of  a  young  econ- 
omist, in  which  his  prudent  friends  should  sympathize. 

.  "  Waste  not,  want  not,^'  i§  an  excellent  motto  in  an 
English  nobleman^s  kitchen.f  The  most  opulent  parents 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  adopt  it  in  the  economic 
education  of  their  children :  early  habita  of  care,  find  an 
early  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  selfish  spirit  of 
wasteiul  extravagance,  may  preserve  the  fortunes,  and» 
what  is  of  far  luore  importance,  the  integrity  and  peace 
of  mind,  of  noble  families. 

We  have  said  that  economy  cannot  be  exercised  with- 
out children^  having  the  management  of  money.  While 
our  pupils  ate  young,  if  they  are  educated  at  home,  they 
cannot  have  much  real  occasion  for  money  ;  all  the,ne-, 
cessaries  of  life  are  provided  for  them ;  and  if  they  have 

^  money  to  spend,4t  must  be  probably  laid  out  on  super- 
fluities. This  is  a  bad  beginning.  Money  should  be. 
represented  to  our  pupils  as  what  it  realUy  is,  the  con- 

*  See  Toys.  f  Loid  Scuwlsle'*.    k«driit«9ton. 
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ventionai  sign  of  the  value  of  dommodities :  before  chii 
dren  are  acquainted  with  the  real  and  comparative  yala< 
of  any  of  these  commodities,  it  is  surely  imprudent  tc 
trust  them  with  money.  As  to  the  idea  that  childrec 
may  be  charitable  and  generous  in  the  disposal  of  money, 
we  have  expressed  owr  sentiments  fully  upon  this  sub- 
ject already.*  We  are,  however,  sensible,  that  when 
children  are  sent  to  any  school,  it  is  advisable  to  supply 
them  with  pocket-money  enough  to  put  them  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  their  companions;  otherwise,  we 
might  run  the  hazard  of  inducing  worse  faults  than  ex- 
travagance— ^meanness,  or  envy. 

Young  people  who  are  educated  at  home  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  educated  to  take  a  family  interest 
m  all  the  domestic  expenses.  Parental  reserve  in  money 
matters  is  extremely  impolitic ;  as  Mr.  Locke  judiciously 
observes,  that  a  father  who  wraps  his  affairs  up  in  mys- 
tery, and  who  '^  views  his  son  with  jealous  eyes,"  as  a 
person  who  is  to  begin  to  live  when  he  dies,  must  make 
nim  an  enemy  by  treating  him  as  such.  A  frank  sim- 
plicity and  cordial  dependanpe  upon  the  integrity  and 
upon  the  sympathy  of  their  children,  will  ensure  to  pa^ 
rents  their  disinterested  friendship.  Ignorance  is  al- 
ways more  to  be  dreaded  than  knowledge.  Young  peo- 
ple who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  affairs,  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  relative  expense  of  different  modes  of  living, 
and  of  the  various  wants  of  a  family,  are  apt  to  be  ex- 
tremely unreasonable  in  the  imaginary  disposal  of  their 
parentis  fortune ;  they  confine  their  view  merely  to  their 
own  expenses.  '^  I  only  spend  such  a  sum,'^^  they  say, 
'*  and  surely  that  is  nothmg  to  my  father's  income." 
They  consider  only  the  absolute  amount  of  what  they ' 
spend ;  they  cannot  compare  it  with  the  number  of  other . 
expenses  which  are  necessary  for  the  rest  of  the  family : 
they  do  not  know  these,  therefore  they  cannot  perceive 
the  proportion  which  it  is  reasonable  that  their  expen- 
diture should  bear  to  the  whole.  Mrs.  D'Arblay,  in  one 
of  her  excellent  novels,  has  given  a  striking  picture  of 
the  ignorance  in  which  young  women  soml^times  leave 
their  father^s  house,  and  begin  fo  manage  in  life  for 
themselves,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  ^powers 
of  money.  Camilla's  imprudence  must  chiefly  oe  as-, 
cribed  to  her  ignorance.    Young  women  should  be  ac- 

"  8ee  Chapter  on  Sympathy  and  denaibility. 
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cuBtomed  to  keep  the  family  accounts,  and  their  arith- 
metic should  not  be  merely  a  speculative  science ;  they 
should  learn  the  price  of  all  necessaries,  and  of  all  lux- 
uries ;  they  should  learn  what  luxuries  ape  suited  to  their 
fortune  and  rank,  -what  degree  of  expense  in  dress  is 
essential  to  a  regularly  neat  appearance,  and  what  must 
be  the  increased  expense  and  temptations  of  fashion  in 
diierent  situations;  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  im- 
agine that  tkey  can  resist  these  temptations  more  than 
others,  if  they  get  into  company  above>  their  rank ;  nor 
should  they  have  any  indistinct  idea,  that  by  some  won- 
derful economical  operations  they  can  make  a  given 
sumof  money  go  farther  than  others  can  do.  The  steadi- 
ness of  calculation  will  prevent  all  these  vain  notions ; 
and  young  wommi,  when  they  see  in  stubborn  figures 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  getting  into  situations 
where  they  must  be  tempted  to  exceed  their  means, 
virill  probably  begin  by  avoiding,  instead  of  braving,  the 
danger.' 

Afoet  parents  think  that -their  sons  are  more  disposed 
to  extravagance  than  their  daughters ;  the  sons  are 
usually  exposed  to  greater  temptations.  Young  men 
excite  each  other  to  expense,  and  to  a  certain  careless- 
ness of  economy,  which  assumes  the  name  of  spirit, 
while  it  often  forfeits  all  pretensions  to  justice.  A 
prudent  father  will  never,  from  any  fals6  notions  of 
forming  his  son  early  to  good  company,  introduce  him 
to  associates  whose  only  merit  is  their  rank  or  their 
fortune.  Such  companions  will  lead  a  weajc  young  man 
Into  every  species  of  extravagance,  and  then  desert  and 
ridicule  him  in  the  hour  of  distress.  If  a  young  man 
has  a  taste  for  literature  and  for  rational  society,  his 
economy  will  be  secured,  simply  because  his  ^pleasures 
wiU  not  be  expensive ;  nor  will  they  be  dependant  upon 
the  daprice  of  fashionable  a^ociates.  The  intermediate 
state  between  that  of  a  schoolboy  and  a  man,  is  the 
dangerous  period  in  which  taste  for  expense  is  often 
acquired  before  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  obtained. 
Boys  listen  with  anxiety  to  the  conversation  of  those 
who  are  a  few  years  older  than  themselves.  From  this 
conversation  they  gather  information  respecting  the 
ways  of  the  world,  which,  though  oiften  erroneous,  they 
tenaciously  believe  to  be^ accurate;  it  is  in  vain  that 
their  older  friends  may  assure  them  that  such  and  such 
frivolous  expenses  are  not  necessary  to  the  wellbeing 
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0^  a  man  in  society ;  t^y  acHiere  to  the  opinion  of  the 
younger  counsel ;  they  conclude  that  every  thkig  has 
changed  since  their  parents  were  young,  that  they  must 
not  gotem  themselves  by  antiquated  notions,  but  by  the 
scheme  of  economy  which  happens  to  be  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  During  thie  boyish  state,  parents  should  be 
particularly  attentive  to  the  company  which  their  sons 
keep;^  and  they  should  frequently,  in  conversation  with 
sensible,  but  not  with  morose  or  oldfashioned  people, 
lead  to  the  subject  of  economy,  and  openly  diseubs  and 
settle  the  most  essentisd  "points.  At  the  same  time,  a 
father  Should  not  intimidate  his  ^on  With  the  idea  that 
nothing  but  rigid  economy  can  win  his  parentsd  faVour ; 
his  parental  favour  should  not  be  a  mercenary  object ; 
he  should  rather  show  his  son  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
great  temptations  to  ^hich  a  young  man  is  exposed  in 
going  first  into  the  world  :'  he  should  show  him,  both 
that  be  is  disposed  to  ptaee  confidience  in  him,  and  that 
he  yet  knows  the  fallibility  of  youthful  prudence,  if  he 
expect  from  his  son  unerring  prudence,  he  expects  too 
much ;  and  he  will,  perhaps,  create  an  apprehension  of 
Ins  displieasure,  wmch  may  chill  and  repress  all  in- 
genuous confidence.  In  all  his  childish,  and  ill  all  his 
youthful  distresses,  a  son  should  be  habitually  inclined 
to  turn  to  his  father  as  to  his  most  indulgent  friend. 
**  Apply  to  me  if  ever  you  get  inta  any  difficulties,  and 
you  will  always  find  me  your  most  indulgent  friend,'' 
wove  the  words  of  a  father  to  a  child  of  twelve  years 
did,  pronounced  with  sUch  encouraging  benevolence, 
that  they  were  never  forgotten  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  were*  addressed. 

Before  a  young  man  goes  into  the  world,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  him  to  have  some  share  in  the 
managemeiit  of  his  father's  affairs ;  by  laying  out  money 
for  another  person,  he  will  acquire  habits  of  care,  which 
will  be  useful  to  him  afterward  in  his  own  affairs.  A 
father  who  is  building,  or  improving  grounds,  who  is 
carrying  on  works  of  any  sort,  can  easily  allot  some 
portion  of  the  busings  to  his  son,  as  an  exercise  for 
his  judgment  and  prudence,  ne  should  hear  and  see 
the  estimates  of  workmen,  and  he  should,  as  soon  as 
he  has  collected  the  necessary  facts,  form  estimates 
of  his  own  before  he  hears  the  calculation  of  others : 
this  power  of  estimating  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
gentlemen :  it  will  circumscribe  their  wishes,  and  it 
Y2 
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will  protect  them  against  the  low  frauds  of  designing 
workmen. 

It  may  «eem  trivial,  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  advise 
voung  people  to  read  the  newspapers  of  the  day  regu- 
larly :  they  will  keep  up  by  these  means  with  the  cur- 
rent of  affairs,  ^md  they  will  exercise  their  judgment 
upon  interesting  business  and  large  objects.  The  sooner 
boys  acquire  the  sort  of  knowtedge  necessary  for  the 
conversation  of  sensible  men,  the  better ;  they  will  be 
the  less  exposed  to  feel  false  shame.  False  shame,  the 
constant  attendant  upon  ignorance,  often  leads  young 
men  into  impnident  expenses;  when,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, they  do  not  know  by  any  certain  calculation  to 
what  any  expense  may  amount,  they  are  ashamed  to 
inquire  minutely.  From  another  sort  of  weakness,  they 
are  ashamed  to  resist  the  example  or  importunity  of 
numbers ;  against  this  weakness,  the  strong  desire  of 
preserving  the  good  opinion  of  estimable  friends,  is  the 
best  preservative.  The  taste  for  the  esteem  of  supe- 
rior characters,  cures  the  mind  of  fondness  for  vulgar 
applause. 

We  have,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  this  book;, 
spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  passion  for  gannng ;  and 
the  precautions  that  we  have  recommended  in  early 
education  will^  it  is  hoped,  prevent  the  disorder  from 
appearing  in  our  pupils  as  they  grow  up.  Occupations 
for  tlie  understanding*  and  objects  for  the  affections, 
will  preclude  all  desire  for  the  violent  stimulus  of  the 
gaming-table.  It  may  be  said,  that  many  men  of  8upe< 
rior  abihties,  and  of  generous,  social  tempers,  become 
gamesters.  They  do  so  because  they  have  exhausted 
other  pleasures,  and  they  have  been  accui^tomed  to 
strong  excitements.  Such  excitements  do  not  be- 
come necessary  to  happiness  till  they  have  been  made 
habituaL 

There  was  an  excellent  Essay  on  Projects  published 
some  years  ago  by  an  anonymous  writer,  which  we 
think  would  make  a  great  impression  upon  any  young 
persons  of^good  sense.  We  do  not  wish  to  repress  the 
generous,  enterprising  ardour  of  youth,  or  to  confine  the 
ideas  to  the  narrow  circle  of  which  self  must  be  the 
centre.  Calculation  will  show  what  can  be  tione,  and 
how  it.  can  be  done ;  and  thus  the  individual,  without 
injury  to  himself,  may,  if  he  wish  it,  speculate  exten- 
sively for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  mean  passion  of  avarice 
should  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  young  person  who  has 
been  tolerably  well  educated ;  but  too  much  pauns  can- 
aot  be  taken  to  preserve  that  domestic  felicity  which 
arises  from  entire  confidence  and  satisfaction  among 
the  individuals  of  a  family  with  regard  to  property. 
Exactness  in  accounts  and  in  business  relative  to  prop- 
erty, far  from  being  unnecessary  among  friends  and 
relations,  is,  we  think,  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  of  frank  intimacy.  We  should, 
while  our  pupils  are  young,  teach  them  a  love  for  ex- 
actness about  property ;  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  rather  than  a  tenacious  anxiety  about  their  own. 
When  young  people  are  of  a  proper  age  to  manage 
money  and  property  of  their  own,  let  them  know  pre- 
cisely what  they  can  annually  spend  ;  in  whatever  form 
they  receive  an  income,  let  that  income  be  certain :  if 
presents  of  pocket-money  or  of  dress  are  from  time  to 
time  made  to  them,  this  creates  expectation  and  uncer- 
tainty in  their  minds.  All  persons  who  have  a  fluctu- 
ating revenue  are  disposed  to  be  imprudent  and  extrav- 
agant. It  is  remarkable  that  the  West-Indian  planters, 
whose  property  is  a  kind  of  lottery,  are  extravagantly 
disposed  to  speculation ;  in  the  hopes  of  a  -  favourable 
season,  the^  live  from  year  to  year  in  unbounded  pro- 
fusion. It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  propensity  to 
extravagance  exists  in  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest 
affluence,  and  in  those  who  have  felt  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Those  who  have  little  to  lose  are  reckless  about 
that  little ;  and  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  tenure  of 
property,  or  as  to  the  rewards  of  industry,  immediately 
operates,  not  only  to  depress  activity,  but  to  destroy 
prudence.  "  Prudence,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  is  a  term 
that  has  no  place  in. the  negro  vocabulary ;  instead  of 
trusting  to  what  are  called  the  ground  provisions,  which 
are  safe  from  the  hurricanes,  the  negroes,  in  the  culti- 
vation  of  their  own  lands,  trust  more  to  plantain-groves, 
com,  and  other  vegetables  that  are  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  storms.  When  they  earn  a  little  money,  they  imr 
mediately  gratify  their  palate  with  salted  meats  and 
other  provisions,  which  are  to  them  delicacies.  The 
idea  of  accumulating,  and  of  being  economic  in  order  to 
accumulate,  is  unknown  to  these  poor  slaves,  who  hold 
their  lands  by  the  most  uncertain  of  all  tenures."*   We 

*  See  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies. 
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are  told  that  the  provision  ground^  the  creatkm  of  the 
negro's  iadustry,  and  the  hope  of  his  life,  is  sold  by 
public  aactton  to  pay  his  master's  debts.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  the  term  prudence  should  be  unknown  in  the 
negro  vobabuliury  ? 

The  Tery  poorest  class  of  people  in  London,  who  feel 
despair,  and  who  merely  lire  to  bear  the  eiil  of  the 
day,  are,  it  is  said,  Tery  little  disposed  to  be  prudent 
In  a  late  publication,  Mr,  Oolquhoun's  **  Treatise  on  the 
PoUce  of  the  Metropolis,"  he  tells  us,  that  the  **  chie£ 
consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  pickled  salmon, 
iic.j  when  first  in  season,  and  when  the  prices  arehigh, 
is  by  the  loudest  classes  of  the  people.  The  middle 
ranks,  and  Uiose  immediately  under  them,  abstain  gen- 
erally from  such  indulgences  until  the  prices  are  mod- 
erate.'** 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  consumption  of 
oysters,  crabs,  and  pickled  salmon,  in  London,  or  the 
ihanagement  of  the  negro's  provision  ground  in  Jamaica, 
has  little  to  do  with  a  practical  essay  upon  economy 
and  prudence ;  but  we  hope  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  use  these  farfetched  illustrations,  to  show  that  the 
same  causes  act  upon  the  mind  independently  of  cli- 
mate :  they  are  mentioned  here  to  show  that  the  little 
revenue  of  3M>ung  people  ought  to  be  fixed  and  certain. 

When  we  recommend  economy  and  prudence  to  our 
pupils,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  keep  their  hearts 
open  to  the  pleasures  of  generosity;  economy  and 
prudence  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  generous  to 
give. 

**  Thtf  worth  of  any  thing 
l8B8  much  money  as  'twill  biing," 

will  never  be  the  venal  maxim  of  those  who  understand 
the  nature  of  philosophic  prudence.  The  worth  of 
money  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  real  pleas- 
ures which  it  can  procure :  there  are  many  which  are  not 
to  be  bought  by  gold  ;t  these  will  never  lose  their  pre- 
eminent value  with  persons  who  have  been  educated 
both  to  reason  and  to  feel. 

*  See  a  note  in  page  32  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. 
t "  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scomftil  eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy." " 

JohnsorCt  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


"The  general  principle,"  that  we  should  associate 
pleasure  with  whatever  we  wish  that  our  pupils  should 
pursue,  and  pain  with  whatever  we  wish  that  thej 
should  avoid,  forms,  our  readers  will  perceive,  the  basts 
of  our  plan  of  education.  This  maxim,  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  or  of  the  affections* 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  equally  successful ;  virtues,  as 
well  as  abilities,  or  what  is  popularly  called  genius,  we 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  education,  not  the  gift  of  na- 
ture. A  fond  mother  will  tremble  at  the  idea,  that  so 
much  depends  upon  her  own  care  in  the  early  education 
of  her  children  ;  but,  even  though  she  may  be  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  art,  she  may  be  persuaded  that  patience 
and  perseverance  will  ensure  net  success :  even  (torn 
her  timidity  we  may  prophesy  favourably ;  for,  in  educa- 
tion, to  know  the  danger,  is  often  to  avoid  it.  The  first 
steps  require  rather  caution  and  gentle  kindness,  than 
any  difficult  or  laborious  exertions :  the  female  sex  are^ 
from  their  situation,  their  manners,  and  talents,  pecu> 
liarly  i^uited  to  the  superintendence  of  the  early  years 
of  childhood.  We  have,  therefore  in  the  first  chapters 
of  the  preceding  work,  endeavoured  to  adapt  our  re- 
marks principally  to  female  readers,  and  we  shall  think 
ourselves  happy  if  any  anxious  mother  feels  their  prac- 
tical utility. 

In  the  chapters  on  Toys,  Tasks,  and  Attention,  we 
have  attempted  to  show  how  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ments of  cnildren  may  be  so  managed  as  to  ccMUcide 
with  each  other.  P/tfy,  we  have  observed,  is  only  di 
change  of  occupation ;  and  toys,  to  be  permanently 
agreeable  to  children,  must  afford  them  continual  em- 
ployment. We  have  declared  war  against  iasksf  or 
rather  against  the  train  of  melancholy  privations  and 
constraints  which,  associated  with  this  word,  usually 
render  it  odious  to  the  ears  of  the  disgusted  scholar. 
By  kind  patience,  and  well-timed,  distinct,  and  above 
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all,  by  short  lessons,  a  young  child  may  be  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  learning,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge,  without  fatigue,  or  punishment,  or  tears. 
No  matter  bow  little  be  learned  in  a  giveji  time,  pro- 
vided the  pupil  be  not  disgusted ;  provided  the  wish  to 
improve  be  excited,  and  the  habits  of  attention  be  ac- 
quired. Attention  w«  consider  as  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  is  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  all  its  other 
powers. 

It  is  essential  to  success  in  what  are  called  accom- 
plishments* or  talents,  as  weft  as  to  oiir  progress  in  the 
laborious  arts  or  abstract  sciences.  Believing  so  much 
•o  depend  upon  this  faculty  or  habit,  we  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  explain  the  practical  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  improved.  The  general  maxims,  that  the  at- 
tention of  young  people  should  at  first  be  exercised  but 
for  very  short  periods ;  that  they  should  never  be  urged 
to  the  point  of  fatigue;  that  pleasure,  especially  the 
great  pleasure  of  success,  should  be  associated  with  the 
exertions  of  the  pupil ;  are  applicable  to  children  of  aH 
tempers.  The  care  which  has  been  recommended,  in 
the  use  of  words,  to  convey  uniformly  distinct  ideas, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  advantageous.  We  have» 
without  entering  into  the  speculative  question  concern- 
ing the  original  differences  of  temper  and  genius,  offered 
such  observations  as  we  thought  might  be  useful  in  cul- 
tivating the  attention  of  vivacious  and  indolent  children; 
whether  their  Idleness  or  indolence  proceed  from  na- 
ture, or  from  mistaken  modes  of  instruction,  we  have 
been  anxious  to  point  out  means  of  curing  their  defects ; 
and,  from  our  successful  experience  with  pupils  appa- 
rently of  opposite  dispositions,  we  have  ventured  to 
assert  with  some  confidence,  that  no  parent  should  de- 
spair of  correcting  a  child's  defects :  that  no  preceptor 
should  despair  of  producing  in  his  pupil  the  species  of 
abilities  which  his  education  steadily  tends  to  form. 
These  are  encouraging  hopes,  but  not  fiatter>ng  promises. 
Having  just  opened  these  bright  views  to  parents,  we  have 
paused  to  warn  them  that  all  their  expectations,  all  their 
cares,  will  be  in  vain,  unless  they  have  sufficient  pru- 
dence and  strength  of  mind  to  follow  a  certain  mode  of 
conduct  with  respect  to  servants  and  with  respect  to  com- 
mon acquaintance.  More  failures  in  private  education 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  servants  and 
ac^qqaintance,  than  from  any  other  eause.  It  is  i mpossiUe, 
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we  repeat  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  it  is  impossible  that 
parents  can  be  successful  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  unless  they  have  steadiness  enough  to 
resist  all  interference  from  visiters  and  acquaiotance, 
who  from  thoughtless  kindness,  or  a  busy  desire  to  ad- 
minister advice,  are-  apt  to  counteract  the  views  of  a 
preceptor ;  and  who  often,  in  a  few  minutes,  undo  the 
work  of  years.  When  our  pupils  have  formed  their 
habits,  and  have  reason  and  experience  sufficient  to 
guide  them,  let  them  be  left  as  free  as  air;  let  them 
choose  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  let  them  see  the 
greatest  variety  of  characters^  and  hear  the  greatest 
variety  of  conversation  and  opinions :  but  while  they 
are  children,  while  they  are  destitute  of  the  means  to 
judge,  their  parents  or  preceptors  must  supply  their 
deficient  reason ;  and  authority,  without  violence,  should 
direct  them  to  their  happiness.  They  must  see,  that 
all  who  are  concerned  in  their  education,  agree  in- the 
means  of  governing  them  ;  in  all  their  commands  and 
prohibitions,  in  the  distribution  of  praise  and  blame,  of 
reward  and  punishment,  there  must  be  unanimity. 
Where  there  does  not  exist  this  unanimity  in  families ; 
where  parents  have  not  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  acquaintance,  and  suMcient  prudence 
to  keep  children  yrom  all  private  communication  with  ser- 
vantSf  we  earnestly  advise  that  the  children  be  sent  to 
some  public  seminary  of  education.  We  have  taken 
some  pains  to  detail  the  methods  by  which  all  hurtful 
communications  between  children  and  servants,  tn  a 
well-regulated  family,  may  be  avoided,  and  we  have  as- 
serted, from  the  experience  of  above  twenty  years, 
that  these  methods  hs^ve  been  found  not  only  practicable, 
but  easy. 

In  the  chapters  on  Obedience,  Temper,  and  Truth, 
the  general  principle,  that  pleasure  should  excite  to  ex^ 
ertion  and  virtue,  and  that  pain  should  be  connected 
with  whatever  we  wish  our  pupils  to  avoid,  is  applied 
to  practice  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  we  knew 
not  how  to  avoid.  Obedience  we  have  considered  as  a 
relative,  rather  than  as  a  positive,  virtue :  before  chil- 
dren are  able  to  conduct  themselves,  their  obedience 
must  be  rendered  habitual :  obedience  alters  its  nature 
as  the  pupil  becomes  more  and  more  rational ;  and  the 
only  method  Jo  secure  the  obedience,  the  willing,  en- 
lightened obedience,  of  rational  beings,  is  to  convince 
Y3 
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them,  by  experience,  that  it  tends  to  their  happiness. 
Truth  depends  upon  example  more  than  precept ;  and 
we  liave  endeavoured  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  sdl 
who  are  concerned  in  education,  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  to  teach  their  pupils  to  love  truth,  is  in  their 
whole  conduct  to  respect  it  themselves.  We  have  rep- 
robated the  artifices  sometimes  u6ed  by  preceptors 
towards  their  pupils ;  we  have  shown  that  all  confidence 
is  destroyed  by  these  deceptions.  May  they  never  more 
be  attempted !  May  parents  unite  in  honest  detestation 
of  these  practices  !  Children  are  not  fools,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  governed  like  fools.  Parents  who  adhere  to 
the  firm  principle  of  truth,  may  be  certain  Of  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  their  children.  Children  who  never 
see  the  example  of  falsehood,  will  grow  up  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  character,  with  an  habitual  love  of  truth,  that 
must  surprise  preceptors  who  have  seen  the  propensity 
to  deceit  which  early  appears  in  Children  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  with  servants,  or  with  persons 
Mrho  have  the  habits  of  meanness  and  cunning..  We 
have  advised  that  children,  before  their  habits  are 
formed,  should  never  be  exposed  to  temptations  to  de- 
ceive ;  that  no  questions  should  be  asked  them  which 
hazard  their  young  integrity  ;  that  as  they  grow  older, 
they  should  gradually  be  trusted  ;  aUtt  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  situations  where  they  may  feel  the  advan- 
tages both  of  speaking  truth,  and  of  obtaining  a  charac- 
ter  for  integrity.  The  perception  of  the  utility  of  this 
virtue  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  will  confirm  the 
habitual  reverence  in  which  our  pupils  have  been  taught 
to  hold  it.  As  young  people  become  reasonable,  the 
nature  of  their  habits  and  of  their  education  should  be 
explained  to  them ;  and  their  virtues,  from  being  virtues 
of  custom,  should  be  rendered  virtues  of  choice  and 
reason.  It  is  easier  to  confirm  good  habits  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  understanding,  than  to  induce  habits  in 
consequence  of  that  conviction.  This  principle  we 
have  pursued  in  the  chapter  on  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments ;  we  have  not  considered  punishment  as  ven- 
geance or  retaliation,  but  as  »atVi  inflicted  with  the  reason- 
able hope  of  procvrin^ome  future  advantage  to  the  delin- 
quent or  to  society.  The  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
pain  that  can  effect  this  purpose,  we  suppose,  must,  with 
all  just  and  humane  persons,  be  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment.   This  notion  of  punishment,  both  for  the  sake 
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of  the  preceptor  and  pupil,  should  be  cleaiiy  explained 
as  eBxiy  as  it  can  be  made  intelligible.  As  to  rewards, 
we  do  not  wish  that  they  should  be  bribes ;  they  should 
stimulate,  without  weakening  the  mind.  The  conse- 
quences which  naturally  follow  every  species  of  good 
eonduct,  are  the  proper  and  best  rewaras  that  we  can 
devise ;  children  Whose  understandings  are  cultivated 
uid  whose  tempers  are  not  spoiled,  will  be  easily  made 
happy  without  the  petty  bribes  which  are  administered 
daily  to  ill-educated,  ignorant,  over-stimulated,  and^  con- 
sequently, wretched  and  ill-humoured  children.  Far 
frofti  making  childhood  a  state  of  continual  pehanc^, 
restraint,  and  misery,  we  wish  that  it  should  be  made  a 
state  of  uniform  happiness ;  that  parents  and  preceptoi^ 
shouldtreat  their  pupils  with  as  much  equality  and  kind- 
ness as  the  improving  reason  of  children  justifies.  The 
views  of  children  should  be  extended  to  their  future  ad- 
vantage,* and  they  should  consider  childhood  as  a  part 
of  their  existence,  not  as  a  certain  number  of  years 
which  must  be  passed  over  befbre  they  can  enjoy  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  life,  before  they  can  enjoy  any  of 
the  privileges  of  grown-up  people.  Pireceptbrs  should 
not  accustom  their  pupils  to  what  they  Call  indulgence, 
but  should  give  them  the  utmost  degree  of  present  pleas- 
ure which' is  consistent  with  their  fUttire  advantage. 
Would  it  not  be  folly  and  cruelty  to  give  present  pleas- 
ure at  the  expense  of  a  much  larger  pdrtion  of  future 
pain  ?  When  children  acquire  experience  and  reason, 
they  rejudge  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  educated 
them ;  and  their  confidence  and  their  gratitude  will  be 
in  exact  proportron  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  With  which 
they  have  been  governed. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  at  large  these  ideas  of  ife- 
wards  and  punishments,  that  we  might  clearlj  see  oUr 
way  in  the  progress  of  education.  After  having  deter- 
mined that  our  object  is  to  obtain  for  our  pupils  the 
greatest  possible  portion  of  felicity ;  after  having  ob- 
served that  no  happiness  can  be  enjoyed  in  society  With- 
out the  social  virtues,  without  the  useful  and  the  'agree- 
able qualities ;  our  view  naturally  turns  to  the  means  of 
forming  these  virtues,  of  ensuring  these  essential  quali- 
ties. On  our  sympathy  with  our  fellow-creatures  de* 
pend  many  of  our  social  virtues;  from  otir  ambition  to 

*  Emilius.^ 
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excel  our  competitors,  arise  many  of  oar  most  useftd 
and  agreeable  actions.  We  have  considered  these  prin- 
;Ciples  of  action  as  they  depend  on  each  other,  and  9S 
they  are  afterward  separated.  Sympathy  and  sensibil- 
ity, uninformed  by  reason,  cannot  be  proper  guides  to 
'raction.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  sympathy 
may  be  improved  into  virtue.  Children  should  not  see 
the  deformed  expression  of  the  malevolent  passions  in 
the  countenances  of  those  who  live  with  them :  before 
the  habits  are  fornaed,  before  sympathy  has  .any  rule  to 
l^de  itself,  it  is  necessarily  determined  by  example. 
Benevolence  and  affectionate  kindness  from  parents  to 
children,  first  inspire  the  pleasing  emotions  of  loVe  and 
gratitude.  Sympathy  is  not  able  to  contend  with  pas- 
sion or  appetite :  we  should  therefore  avoid  placing 
children  in  painful  competition  with  one  another.  We 
love  those  from  whom  we  receive  pleasure.  To  make 
children  fond  of  each  other,  we  must  inake  them  the 
cause  of  pleasure  to  each  other ;  we  must  place  them 
in  situations  where  no  passion  or  appetite  crosses  their 
natural, sympathy.  We  have  spoken  of  the  difference 
between  transient^  convivial  sympathy,  ^nd  that  higher 
speciee  of  sympathy  which,  connected  with  esteem, 
constitutes  friendship.  We  have  exhorted  parents  not 
to  exhanst  imprudently  the  sensibility  of  their  children ; 
not  to  lavish  caresses  upon  their  infancy,  and  cruelly  to 
withdraw  their  kindness  when  their  children  have 
learned  to  expect  the  daily  stimulus  of  affection.  The 
idea  of  exercising  sensibility  we  have  endeavoured-  to 
explain,  and  to  show  that  if  we  require  premature  grati- 
tude and  generosity  from  young  people,  we  shall  only 
teach  them  affectation  and  hypocrisy.  We  have  slightly 
touched  On  the  dangers  of  excessive  female  sensibility, 
and  have,  sup[gested  that'UseifuI,  active  employments,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  render  sym- 
pathy and  sensibility  more  respectable,  and  not  less 
graceful. 

In  treating  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  we  have 
been  more  indulgent  to  vanity  than  our  proud  readers  will 
approve*  We  hope,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood ; 
we  hope  that  we  shall  not  appear  to  be  admirers  of  that 
mean  and  ridiculous  foible,  which  is  anxiously  concealed 
by  all  who  have  anv  desire  to  obtain  esteem.  We  can- 
not, however,  avoid  thinking  it  is  a  contradiction  to  in- 
spire young  people  with  a  wish  to  excel,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  insist  upon  thekr  repressing^  all  expressions  of 
satisfaction  if  they  succeed.  The  desire  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  is  a  strong  motive  to  ejLertion  : 
this  desire  cannot  be  discriminative  in  children  before 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  comparative  value  ai 
different  qualities,  and  before  they  can  estimate  the  con«> 
sequent  value  of  the  applause  of  different  individuals* 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how,  from  appealing  at 
first  to  the  opinions  of  others,  children  may  be  led  to 
form  judgments  of  their  own  actions,  and  to  appeal  to 
their  own  minds  for  approbation.  The  sense  of  duty 
Mid  independent  self-complacency,  may.  gradually  be 
substituted  in  the^lace  of  weak,  ighorant  vanity..  There 
is  not  much  danger  that  young,  people  whose  imder- 
standings  are  improved,  and  who  mix  gradually  with 
society,  should  not  be  able  to  repress  those  offensive 
expressions  of  vanity  or  pride  which  are  disagreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  the  '*  impartial  spectators."  We 
should  rather  let  the  vanity  of  children  find  its  own 
level,,  tha^  attempt  any  artificial  adjustments ;  they  will 
learn  propriety  of  manners  from  observation  and  expe- 
rience ;  we  should  have  patience  with  tl^eir  early,  un- 
civilized presumption,  lest  we,  by  premature  restraints, 
check  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  induce  the  cold,  fee* 
Ue  vice  of.  hypocrisy.  In  their  own  family,  among  the 
friends  whom  they  ought  to  love  and  esteem,  let  chil- 
dren, with  simple,  unreserved  vivacity,  express  tlie  good 
opinion  they  have  of  themselves. ,  It  is  infinitely  better 
that  they  should  be  allowed  this  necessary  expansion 
of  self-complacency  in  the  company  of  their  superiors, 
than  that  it  should  be  repressed  by  the  cold  hand  of  au- 
thority, and  afterward  be  displayed  in  the  company  of 
inferiors  and  sycophants.  We  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  praise 
as  a  motive  in  education :  we  have  considered  it  a  stim- 
ulus which,  like  all  other  excitements,  is  serviceable  or 
pernicious,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  used, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  applied. 

While  we  have  thus  been  examimng  the  general 
means  of  educating  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  we 
have  avoided  entering  minutely  into  the  technical  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  certain  parts  of  knowledge.  It  was 
essential,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  how  the  desire  of 
knowledge  was  to  be  excited ;  what  acquirements  are 
most  desirable,  and  how  they  are  to  be  most  easily  oN 
44 
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tained,  are  the.  next  consideratiotw.  In  the  chapter  on 
Books — Classical  Literature  and  Grammar— Arithmetic 
and  Geometry— Greograt^y  and  Astronomy — ^Mechan- 
ics and  Chymistry-^we  haye  attempted  to  show  how  a 
taste  tpt  literature  may  early  be  infused  into  the  minds 
of  children,  and  how  the  rudiments  of  science^  and  some 
general  principles  of  knowledge^  may  be  acquired,  with- 
out disgusting  the  pupil,  or  fatiguing  him  by  unceasing 
application.  We  have,  in  speaking  of  the  choice  of 
books  for  children,  suggested  ihe  general  principles  by 
which  a  selection  may  be  safely  made  ;  and  by  minute, 
but  we  hope  not  invidious  criticism,  we  have  i&nstrated 
dur  princi^es  so  as  to  make  them  practically  uaeful. 

The  examination  of  M.  Oondillac's  CoUrs  d'Btudowas 
meant  to  illustrate  our  own  sentiments,  more  than  to 
attack  a  particular  system.  Far  from  intending  to  4^ 
predate  this  author,  we  think  moat  highly  of  his  abili- 
ties ;  but  we  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  some 
practical  errors  in  his  mode  of  instruction.  Without  ex- 
amples from  real  life,  we  should  have  wandered,  as 
many  others  of  for  superior  abilities  have  already  wan« 
dered,  in*  the  shadowy  land  of  theory. 

In  our  chapters  on  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Mechanics, 
Chymistry,  41cc.,  all  that  we  have  attempted  has  been  fo 
recall  to  preceptors  the  difficulties  which  they  once  ex- 
perienced, and  to  trace  those  early  footsteps  which  time 
msensibly  obliterates.  How  few  possess,  like  Taruknaz 
in  the  Persian  tale,  the  happy  art  of  transfusing  their 
own  souls  into  the  bosoms  of  others ! 

We  shall  not  pity  the  reader  whom  we  have  dragged 
through  Garretson's  Exercises,  if  we  cui  save  one  trem- 
bling little  pilgrim  from  that "  slough  of  despond."  We 
hope  that  the  patient,  quiet  mode,  of  teaching  classical 
litel^rature,  which  we  have  found  to  succeed  in  a  few  in- 
stances,  may  be  found  equally  successful  in  others ;  we 
are  not  conscious  of  having  exaggerated,  ahd  we  sin- 
cerely wish  that  some  intelligent,  benevolent  parents, 
may  verify  our  experiments  upon  their  own  childi'en* 

The  great  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  attempts 
to  instruct  children  in  science,  has,  we  apprehend,  arisen 
from  the  theoretic  manner  in  which  preceptora  have 
proceeded.  The  knowledge  that  cannot  be  immediately 
applied  to  use,  has  no  interest  for  children,  haS  no  hold 
upon  their  memories;  they  may  learn  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  or  geometry, or  chymistry;  but  ifth^yhav« 
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no  means  of  api^ying  their  knowledge,  it  is  quickly  for* 
gotten,  ^nd  nothing  but  the  disgust  connected  with  the 
recollection  of  useless  labour  remains  in  the  pupirs 
mind.  It  has  been  our  object  in  treating  of  these  sub- 
jects, to  show  how  they  may  be  made  interesting  to 
young  people ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  should  point  out 
to  them^  in  the  daily,  active  boisiness  of  life,  the  practi- 
cal use  of  scientific  knowledge.  Their  senses  should 
be  ea^ercised  in  experiments,  and  these  experiments 
should  be  simple,  distinct,  and  applicable  to  some  object 
in  which  our  pupils  are  immediately  interested.  We 
are  not  solicitous  about  the  quantity  of  knowledffe  that 
is  obtained  at  any  given  age,  but  we  are  extrem^  anx* 
ions  that  the  desfire  to  learn  should  continually  increase, 
and  that  whatever  is  taught  should  be  taught,  with  ihat 
perspicuity  which  improves  the  general  understandings 
If  the  first  principles  of  science  are  once  clearly  under- 
stood, there  is  no  danger  that  the  pupil  should  not,  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  his  life,  improve  his  practical  skill* 
and  increase  his  knowledge  to  whatever  degree  -  he 
thinks  proper. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  without  discussing  the 
comparative  advantages  of  public  or  private  education. 
Whether  children  aire  to  be  educated  at  home  (nt  to  be 
4sent  to  pilblic  seminsuries,  the  same  course  of  educatiooi 
during  the  first  years  df  their  lives,  should  be  pursued ; 
and  the  preparatoiy  care  of  parents  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  public  preceptor.  We  have  admitted  the 
necessity  of  public  schools,  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  we  acknowledge  that  many  parents  have  it  not 
in  their  pOwer  properly  to  superintend  the  private  edu- 
catipn  of  a  family.  We  have  earnestly  advised  parents 
not  to  attempt  private  education  without  first  csdcu* 
lating  the  difi^culties  of  the  undertaking;  we  have 
pointed  out  that,  by  co-pperatihg  with  the  public  in« 
BtrUcter,  parents' may  assist  in  the  formation  of  their 
children's  characters,  without  undertaking  the  sole  man- 
agement of  their  classical  instruction.  A  private  edu- 
cation, upon  a  calm  survey  of  the  advantages  of  both 
systems,  we  prefer,  because  more  is  in  the  power  of  the 
private  than  of  the  pubUc  instructer.  One  uniform 
course  of  experience  may  be  preserved,  and  no  exam- 
ples but  those  which  we  wish  to  have  followed,  need  be 
seen  by  those  children  who  are  brought  up  at  home. 
When  we  give  our  opinion  in  favour  of  private  educa- 
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tion,  we  hope  that  all  we  have  said  on  serrants  and  on 
acquaintance  will  be  full  in  the  reader's  recollectioQ. 
No  private  education,  we  repeat  it,  can  succeed  without 
perfect  unanimity,  consistency,  and  steadiness,  among 
all  the  individuals  in  the  family. 
-  We  have-  recommended  to  parents  the  highest  liber- 
ality as  the  highest  prudenc^e,  in  rewarding  the  care  of 
enlightened  preceptors.  Ye  great  and  opulent  parents, 
condescend  to  make  your  children  happy :  provide  for 
yourselves  the  cordial  of  domestic  affection  against 
*•  that  sickness  of  long  life — old  age.*' 

In  what  we  have  ss^d  of  governesses,  masters,  and 
the  value  of  female  accomplishments,  we  have  con- 
sidered not  only  what  is  the  fashion  of  to-day,  but 
rather  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fashion  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence.  Mothers  will  look  back,  and -observe  how 
much  the  system  of  female  education  has  altered  within 
their  own  memory ;  and  they  will  see,  with  "  the  pro- 
phetid  eye  of  taste,"  what  may  probably  foe  the  fashion 
of  another  spring — another  race.*  We  have  endeav- 
oured to  substitute  the  words  domestic  hapffiness  instead 
of  the  present  terms,  ^  success  in  the  world — ^fortunate 
establishments,"  &c.  This  wiU  lead,  perhaps,  at  first, 
to  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
long  used  to  the  old  terms  ;  but  the  new  vocabulary  has 
its  advantages;  the  young  and  unprejudiced  will,  per- 
haps, |)erceive  them,  and  maternal  tepdemess  will  calcu- 
late with  more  precision,  but  ilot  with,  less  eagerness, 
the  chances  of  happiness  according  to  the  new  and  old 
tables  of  interest. 

Sectary-metaphysicians,  if  any  of  this  description 
should  ever  deign  to  open  a  book  that  has  Si-practical 
title,  will,  we  fear,  be  disappointed  in  our  chapters  on 
Memory-^Imagination  and  Judgment.  They  will  not 
find  us  the  patrtisans  of  any  system,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably close  the  volume  with  supercilious  contempt.  We 
endeavour  to  console  ourselves  by  the  hope,  that  men 
of  sense  and  candour  will  be  more  indulgent,  and  will 
view  with  more  complacency  an  attempt  to  collect  from 
all  metaphysical  wruers^-ihose  observations  which  can 
be  immediately  of  practical  use  in  education.  Without 
any  pompous  pretensions,  we  have  given  a  sketch  of 
what  we  have  been  able  to  understand  and  ascertain  of 

' »  "  Another  spring,  another  race  supplies." — Pope's  Honuit, 
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the  bistoiy  of  the  mind.  On  some  subjects,  the  wisest  of 
oar  readers  will  at  least  gfive  us  credit  for  knowing  that 
we  are  ignorant. 

We  do  not  set  that  high  value  upon  Memory,  which 
some  preceptors  are  inclined  to  do.  From  all  that  we 
have  observed,  we  believe  that  few  people  are  naturally 
deficient  in  this  faculty;  though  in  many  it  may  have 
been  so  injudiciously  cultivated  as  to  induce  the  spec- 
tators  to  conclude,  that  there  was  soine  original  defect 
in  the  retentive  power.  The  recoUective  power  is  less 
cultivated  than  it  ou^ht  to  be,  by  the  usual  modes  of. 
education;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  few  pupils 
rise  above  mediocrity.  They  lay  up  treasures  for 
moths  to  corrupt ;  they  acquire  a  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge, they  learn  a  multitude  of  wordd  by  rotey  and  they 
camiot  produce  a  single  ^fact,. or  a  single  idea,  in  the 
moment  when  it  is  wanted :  they  collect,  but  they  can- 
not combine.  We  have  suggested  the  means  of  culti- 
vating the  inventive  faculty  at  the  same  time  that  we 
store  the  memory ;  we  have  shown,  that  on  the  order 
in  wbich  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind,  depends  the 
order  in  which  they  will  recur  to  the  memory ;  and  we 
Jiave  given  examples  from  the  histories  of  great  men 
and  little  children,  of  the  reciprocal  assistance  which 
the  memory  and  the  inventive  powers  ^ord  each  other. 

In  speaking  of  Taste,  it  has  been  our  wish  to  avoid 
prejudice  and  affectation.  We  Jiave  advised  that  chil- 
dren should  early  be  informed  that  the  principles  of 
taste  depend  upon  casual,  arbitrary,  variable  associa- 
tions. This  will  prevent  our  pupils  from  falling  into 
the  vulgar  error  of  being  amazed  and  scandalized  at  the 
tastes  of  other  times  and  other  nations.  The  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art,  which  are  found  to 
be  most  generally  pleasing,^  we  should  associate  with 
pleasure  in  the  mind ;  but  we  ought  not .  to  expect  that 
children  should  admire  those  works  of  imagination 
which  suggest,  instead  of  expressing,  ideas.  .Until 
children  have  acquired  the  language,  until  they  have 
all  the  necessary  trains  of  ideas,  many  of  the  finest 
strokes  of  genius  in  oratory,  poetry,  and  painting,  must 
to  them  be  absolutely  uninielligible. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  have  treated  of  the  false 
associations  which  have  early  influence  upon  the  ima- 
gination, and  produce  the  furious  passions  and  miserable 
vices.    The  false  associations  which  first  inspire  the 
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youof  and  innocenl  mind  with  tbe  love  of  wealth,  of 
power,  or  what  is  falsely  called  pleasure,  aure  pointed 
out;  and  some  practical  hints  are  offered  to  parents, 
wh^ch  it  is  hoped  may  tend  to  preserve  their  chOdren 
from  these  morad  insanities^ 

Wc  do  not  think  that  petsom  who  are  much  used  to 
children,  will  quarrel  with  us  for  what  we  have  said  of 
early  prodigies  of  wit.  People  who  merely  talk  to 
children  for  the  amusement  of  the  moment,  may  admire 
their  **  lively  nonsense,^  and  will  probably  think  the 
aimplieity  of  the  mind  that  we  prefer,  downright  stu- 
pidity. The  habit  of  reasoning  is  seldoila  learned  b^ 
children  who  are  much  taken  notice  of  for  their 
sprightly  repartees ;  but  we  have  observed  that  children, 
after  they  have  learned  to  reason^  as  they  grow  Up  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  world,  are  by  no  means  deficimit  in  talents  for  con- 
versation, and  in  that  spi^cie»  of  wit  which  depends 
upon  the  perception  of  analogy  "between  ideas,  rather 
than  a  play  upon  ivt>rds.  At  all  events,  we  would  rather 
that  our  pupils  should  be  without  the  brilliancy  of  wit, 
than  the  solid  and  essential  power  of  judgments 

To  cultivate  the  judgment  of  children,  we  must  begin 
*  by  teaching  them  accurately  to  examine  and  compare 
such  eictemal  objects  as  are  immediately  obvious  to 
their  senses ;  when  they  begin  to  argue^  we  must  be 
careful  to  make  them  Explain  their  terms  and  abide  by 
them.  Ill  books  aiid  conversation,  they  must  sivoid  all 
bad  reasoning,  nor  should  they  ever  be  encouraged  in 
the  quibbling  habit  of  arguing  for  victory. 
^  iPrudence  we  consider  as  compounded  of  ludgment 
and  resolution.  When  we  teach  children  to  reflect  upon 
and  compare  their  own  feelings,  when  we  frequency 
give  them  their  eAdtee  in  things  that  are  interesting  ^o 
them,  we  educate  them  to  be  pi^udent.  We  cannot 
teach  this  virtue  until  children  have  had  some  expe- 
rience ;  as  far  as  their  ex^etienee  goesi  their  prudenee* 
maybe  exercii^ed.  Tho«e  who  reflect  upon  their  own 
feelings,  and  find  out  exactly  what  it  is  that  makes  them 
happy^  are  taught  wisdom  by  a  very  few  distinct  les- 
sons. Even  fools,  it  is  said,  grow  wise  by  experience, 
but  it  is  not  until  they  i^ow  old  under  her  rigid  dis- 
cipline. 

iBconomy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  prudenee  in 
the  management  df  money :  we  have  used  this  wotd  in 
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a  more  enlarged  sense.  Children,  we  have  observed, 
may  be  economic  of  any  thing  that  is  trusted  to  their 
charge ;  until  they  have  some  use  for  money,  they  need 
not  be  troubled  or  tempted  with  it :  if  all  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life  are  provided  for  them, 
they  must  spend  whatever  is  given  to  them  as  pocket* 
money,  in  superfluities^  This  .habituates  them  early  to 
extravagance.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  young  people 
should  be  intrusted  with  money,  till  they  have  been 
some  time  used  to  manage  the  money  business  of 
others.  They  may  be  taught  to  keep  the  accounts  of  .a 
family,  from  which  they  will  learn  the  price  and  Value 
of  different  commodities.  AH  thtSi  our  readers  will 
perceive,  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  the 
different  reasoning  powers  to  different  <»bject8. 

>  We  have  thus  (Sightly  given  a  summary  of  the  chap<> 
ters  in  the  preceding  work,  to  recall  the  whole  in  a  eon* 
nectetd  view  to  l^e  mind;  a  few  simple  princi|)jes  ron 
through  the  different  parts ;  all  the  pwposes  of  practical 
education  tend  to  one  distinct  object ;  to  render  our 
pupils  good  and  wise,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  happiness  at  present  and  in  future* 

Parental  care  and  anxiety,  the  hours  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  a  ifamily,  will  not  be  thrown  away;  if 
parents  have  the  patience'^to  wait  for  their  reward,  that 
reward  will  far  suipass  their  most  sanguine  expect»> 
tions :  they  will  find  in  their  children  agreeable  com* 
pantons,  sincere  and  affectionate  friends.  Whether 
they  live  in  retirement  or  in  the  busy  world,  they  will 
feel  their  interest  in  life  increase,  their  pleasures  multi« 
plied  by  sympathy  with  their  beloved  piipils ;  they  .will 
have  a  happy  home.  How  much  is  comprised  in  that 
single  expression !  .  The  gratitude  of  their  pupils  will 
continually  recall  to  their  minds  the  delightful  reflec- 
tion, that  the  felicity  of  their  whole  family  is  their 
work ;  that  the  virtues  and  talents  of  their  children  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  good  education. 
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NOTES, 


CQNTAINDfO   CONVERSATIONS   AND  ANECDOTES  Of  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Sbtsral  years  ago  a  mother,*  v^o  had  a  hir^  familj 
lo  educate,  and  who  had  turned  her  attention  with  much 
solicitude  to  the  subject  of  education,  resolved  to  write 
notes  from  day  to  day  of  all  the  trifling  things  which 
mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  childhood.  She  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  art  of  education  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  experimental  science,  and  that  many  au- 
thors of  great  abiUties  had  mistaken  their  road  by  fol- 
lowing theory  instead  of  practice.  The  title  of  *'  Prac- 
tical Education,*^  was  chosen  by  this  lady,  and  prefixed  to 
a  little  book  for  children,  which  she  began,  but  did  not 
hve  to  finish.  The  few  notes  which  remain  of  her 
writing  are  preserved,  not  merely  out  of  respect  to  her 
memory,  but  because  it  is  thought  that  they  may  be  use- 
ful. Her  plan  of  keeping  a  register  of  the  renaarks  of 
children,  has  at  iritervals  been  pursued  in  her  family  ;  a 
number  of  these  anecdotes  have  been  interspersed  in 
this  work ;  a  few,  which  did  not  seem  immediately  to 
suit  the  didactic  nature  of  any  of  our  chapters,  remain, 
and  with  much  hesitation  and  difiidence  are  oifered  to 
the  public.    We  have  selected  such  anecdotes  as  may 

*  Mn.  Honora  Edgewoith,  daughter  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Esq.  of 
Litchfield.  As  this  lady's  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  monody  on 
the  death  of  Major  Andr6,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a 
mistake  that  occurs  in  a  note  to  that  performance. 

"  Till  busy  rumour  chas'd  each  pleasing  dream» 
And  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  silver  beam." 

Monody  on  Major  Andri, 
The  note  on  these  lines  is. as  follows : — 

"  The  tidings  of  Honora's  marriage.    Upon  that  event  Mr.  Andr6 

quitted  his  profession  as  a  merchant,  and  joined  our  army  in  America." 

Miss  Honora  Sneyd  was  married  to  Mr.  Edjgewortti  in  July,  1773, 

and  the  date  of  Major  Andre's  first  commission  in  the  Welch  Faai« 

liers  is  March  4th,  1771. 
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in  sooie  measure  illustrate  the  principles  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish ;  and  we- hope,  that  from  these 
trifling^  but  genuine  conversations  of  children  and  pa- 
rents, the  reader  will  distinctly  perceive  the  difference 
between  practical  and  theoretic  education.  As  some 
farther  apology  for  offering  them  to  the  public,  we 
recur  to  a  passage  in  Dr.  Reid's*  Essays,  which  en- 
courages an  attempt  to  study  minutely  the  hiinds  of 
children. 

'*  If  we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that 
hath  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  from  the  beginning  of 
life  and  sensation  till  it  grows  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
how  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and  how  they 
brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various  notions,  opin- 
ions, and  sentiments,  which  we  find  in  ourselves  when 
we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection,  this  would  be  a 
treasure  of  natural  history  Which  would  probably  give 
V  more  light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  sys- 
terns  of  philosophers  about  them,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world." 

The  reader,  we  hope,  will  not  imagine  that  we  think  we 
can  present  him  with  this  treasute  of  natural  history ;  we 
have  only  a  few  scattered  notices,  as  Bacon  would  call 
them,  to  offer:  perhaps,  even,  this  slight  attempt  may 
awaken  the  attention  of  persons  equal  to  the  under- 
taking :  if  able  preceptors,  and  parents  would  pursue,  a 
similar  plan,  we  might,  in  time,  hope  to  obtain  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  infant  mind. 

It  may  occur  to  parents,  that  writing  notes  of  the  re- 
marks of  children  would  lessen  their  freedom  and  sim- 
plicity in  conversation ;  this  would  certainly  be  the  case 
if  care  were  not  taken  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  think- 
ing of  the  notebook,^  The  following  notes  were  never 
seen  by  the  children  who  are  mentioned  in  them;  and 
though  it  was  in  general  known  in  the  family  that  such 
notes  were  taken,  the  particular  remarks  that  were 
written  down,  were  never  known  to  the  pupils :  nor  was 
any  curiosity  excited  upon  this  subject.  The  attempt 
would  have  been  immediately  abandoned,  if  we  had  per- 
ceived that  it  produced  any  bad  consequences.     The 

*  This  has  been  fonnerly  quoted  in,  the  preface  to  the  Parent's 
Assistant. 

t  The  anecdotes  mentioned  in  tho  prece<2m^  pages,  were  read  to  the 
children  with  the  rest  of  the  worV 
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nmple  lang[uage  of  childhood  has  been  preserved  without 
alteration  in  the  following  notes;  and  as  we  could  nol 
devise  any  better  arrangenent,  we  have  followed  the 
order  of  time,  and  we  have  coasiantly  inserted  the  ages 
of  the  children,  for  the  satisfaction  of  preceptors  and 
parents,  to  whom  alone  these  in£antine  anecdotes  can  be 
interesting :  We  say  nothing  farther  jas  to  their  accuracy  : 
if  the  reader  does  not  see  in  the  anecdotes  themselves 
internal  marks  of  veracity,  all  we  could  say  would  be 
of  no  avail. 

X— *p*^  (a  girl  of  6ve  3Fears  old)  asked  why  a  piece  of 
\  paj^r  fell  quickly  to  the  ground  when  rumjded  up,  and 
why  so  slowly  when  evened. 

Y-H-*->  (a  girl  of  three  years  and  a  half  old),  seeing  hei 
^  sister  taken  care  of  and  nursed  when  she  had  chilblains, . 
said  that  she  wished  to  have  chilblains. 

Z ^  (a  girl  between  two  and  three),  when  her  mother 

was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  and  when  she  was  going  out 
to  walk,  looked  at  the  cat,  and  said  with  a  plaintive 
voicct,  "  Poor  pnssey ;  you  have  no  bonnet,  pussey  !" 

X---«-<  (five  years  old )  asked  why  she  was  as  t^  as  the 
trees  when  she  was  far  from  them. 

Z  ^  ■■  (four  years  old)  went  to  church,  and  when  she 
was  there,  said,  '^  Do  those  men  do  every  thing  bettet 
than  we,  because  t^ey  talk  so  lond»  and  I  think  they 
read." 

It  waa  a  country  church,  and  people  sang;  but  the 
^  child  said,  **  She  thought  they  didn't  sing^  but  roared  be- 
N  cause  they  were  shut  up  in  that  place,  and  didn't  Uke  it." 

L'  -  ■■'  (a boy  between  thi^e  and  four  years  old)  was 
standing  before  a  grate  with  coals  in  it,  which  were  not 
lighted ;  his.  mother  said  to  him«  "  What  is  the  use  of 
coals  $'^ 

Z/-^*-.  **Topiit  iayourgratew'^ 

MoiUr,  ''  Why  are  they  put  there !" 

l^ — .  "To make  fire." 

Mtither,  "  How  do  they  make  fire  V* 

Zr-" — .  "  Fire  is  brought  to  them.'* 

MHher.  "  Bow  is  fire  brought  to  them/?'* 

L '.  "Fire  is  brought  to  them  upon  a  candle, and 

put  to  them." 

L^ — ,  a  little  while  afterward,  asked  leave  to  light  a 
candle ;  and  when  a  bit  of  paper  was  given  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  said,  "  But,  mother,  may  1  take  some  light 
out  of  your  fire  to  put  to  it  V^ 
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This  boy  had  more  exact  ideas  of  prop^y  than 
Prometheus  had. 

Z — !-,  whea  she  was  between  Are  and  six*  said, 
'^  Water  keeps  things  alive,  and  eating  keeps  aUve  chil- 
dren." 

.  Z^ —  (same  age),  meddling  with  a  fLy,  said,  ^  she  did 
not  hurt  il."— ^"  Were  you  ever  a  fly  T"  said  her  mother. 
'^Not  thai  I  know  of,^^  answered  the  child. 

Z ^s  father  sent  her  into  a  room  where  there  were 

some  knives  and  forks.    ^  If  you  meddle  with  them,*' 
said  he,  "  you  may  cut  yourself." 
**  I  won't  cut  myself." 
"  Can  you  be  sure  of  that  ?" 
'♦  No,  but  1  can  take  care." 

Father.  *'  But  if  you  should  cut  yourself,  would  it  do 
yon  any  good  V  » 

Z .  "No— Yes." 

Father,  "What good!" 

Z .  "  Not  to  do  so  another  time." 

(same  age.)    Z-^ — 's  mother  said  to  her,  "  Will 

you  give  me  some  of  your  iiat  cheeks?" 

Z .  "  No,  I  cannot,  it  would  hurt  mo." 

Moth^,  "  But  if  it  would  not  hurt  you,  would  you 
give  me%some  ?" 

Z .  "  No,  it  would  make  two  holes  in  my  cheeks 

that  would  be  disagreeable." 

A  sentimental  mother  would,  perhaps,  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  simple  answers  of  this  little  girl.  ^  (See 
Sympathy  and  Sensibility.) 

The  following  memorandums  of  Mrs,  H E 

(dated  1779),  have  been  of  great  use  to  us  in  our  chapter 
upon  Toys. 

"  The  playthings  of  children  should  be  calculated  to 
fix  their  attention,  that  they  may  not  get  a  habit  of  doing 
^  any  thing  in  a  listless  manner. 

"  There  are  periods  as  long  as  two  or  three  months  at 
a  time,  in  the  lives  of  young  children,  when  their  bodies 
\  appear  remarkably  aptive  and  vigorous,  and  their  minds 
dull  and  inanimate  ;  they  are  at  these  times  incapable 
of  comprehending  any  new  ideas,  and  forgetful  of  those 
they  have  already  received.  ^  When  this  disposition  to 
exert  the  bodily  faculties  subsides,  children  show  much 
restlessness  and  distaste  for  their  usual  plays.  The  in- 
tervals between  meals  appear  long  to  them ;  they  ask  a 
multitude  of  questions,  and  are  continually  looking  for. 
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ward  to  some  future  good ;  if  at  this  time  any  mental 
.  employment  be  presented  to  Xhem,  they  receive  it  with 
the  utmost  avidity,  and  pursue  it  wHh  assiduity^  their 
minds  appear  to  have  acquired  additional  powers  from 
having  remained  inactive  for  a  considerable  time." 

(January,  1781.)  Z .  (seven  years  old.)     "What 

are  bones  made  of  1  My  father  says  it  has  not  be^a 
found  out.  If  I  should  find  it  out,  I  shall  be  wiser  in  that 
respect  than  my  father." 

(April  «th.)  Z— .  "What  becomes  of  the  blood 
when  people  die  1" 

Father.  "It  stays  in  the  body." 

Z .  "  I  thought  it  went  out  of  the  body ;  because 

you  told  me,  that  what  we  eat  was  turned  into  blood, 
and  that  blood  nourished  the  body  and  kept  it  alive." 

Father.  '.'  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  blood  must  be  in  motion 
to  keep  the  body  alive ;  the  heart  moves  the  blood 
through  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  blood  'comes 
back  again  to  the  heart.  We  donH  know  how  this 
motion  is  performed.  What  we  eat  is  not  turned  at 
once  into  blood ;  it  is  dissolved  by  something  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  turned  into  something  white  like  milk, 
which  is  called  chyle ;  the  chyle  passes  through  little 
pipes  in  the  body,  called  lact^als,  and  into  the  veins  and 
artenes>  and  becomes  blood.  But  I  donU  know  how.  I 
will  show  you  the  inside  of  the  body  of  a  dead  pig :  a 
pig's  inside  is  something  like  that  of  a  man." 

Z— •  (same  age),  when  her  father  had  given  her  an , 
account  of  a  large  stone  that  was  thrown  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  Mount  Vesuvius  at  the  time  of,  an 
eruption,  asked,  how  the  air  could  keep  a  large  stone 
from  falling,  when  it  would  not  support  her  weight. 

Z (same  age),  when  she  was  reading  the  Roman 

history,  was  asked,  what  she  thought  of  the  conduct  of 

the  wife  of  Asdrubal.     Zr said  she  did  not  like  her. 

She  was  asked  why.  The  first  reason  Z — -  gave  for 
not  liking  the  lady,  was,  "  that  she  spoke  load ;"  the 
next,  "  that  she  was  unkind  to  her  husband,  and  kiUe^d 
her  children."  -  - 

We  regret  (though  perhaps  our  readers  may  rejoice) 
that^everal  years  elapsed  in  which  these  little  notes  of 
the  remarks  of  children  were  discontmued.  In  1792  the 
following  notes  were  begun  by  one  of  the  same  family. 

(March,  '92.)  Mr. saw  en  Irish  giant  at  Bristol, 

and  when  he  came  home,  Mr gave  his  children  a 
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deseription  of  th«  giant.  His  heiglit,  he  said,  was  ^ovt 
eight  feet,  fi^— —  (a  boy  of  five  years  old)  asXed 
whether  this  giant  had  lived  much  longer  than  other 
men. 

Father,  ^  No ;  why  did  you  think  he  had  Uved  longei 
than  other  men  t" 

S .  "  Because  he  was  so  much  taller/' 

Father.  «»WeU." 

S — r-*.  "  And  he  had  so  much  more  time  to  grow.'* 
Father,  '*  People,  after  a  certain  age,  do  not  grow  any 
more.    Your  sister  M— *-,  and  I,  and  your  mother, 
have  not  grown  any  taller  since  you  can  remember, 
have  wel" 

S .*  **  No ;  but  I  have,  and  B— ,  and  C*— -.** 

Father.  '*  Yes ;  you  are  children.  While  people  are 
growing,  they  are  children;  aft^r  they  have  done  grow- 
mg,  thev  are  called  men  and  women.'' 

(April,  '03.)  At  tea-time,  to-day,  somebody  said  that 
hot  chocolate  scalds  worse  than  hot  tea  or  hot  water. 
Mr.  — *  asked  his  children  if  they  could  give  any  rea- 
son for  this.    They  were  silent. 

Mr. .  *^  If  water  be  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be  made, 

and  if  chocolate  be  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be  made,  the 
chocolate  will  scald  you  thi»  most.  Can  you  tell  me 
why!" 

C .  (a  girl  between  eight  and  nine  years  old.)  "  Be- 
cause there  is  oil,  T  believe,  in  the  chocolate ;  and  be- 
%  cause  it  is  thicker,  and  the  parts  closer  together,  than  in 
tea  or  water." 

Father,  **-What  you  say  is  tihie ;  but  you  have  not  ex- 
plained the  reason  yet.    Well,  H .•' 

H-. — •  (a  boy  between  nine  and  ten.)  ^  Because  there 
is*  water  in  the  bubbles.*' 

Father,  "  Water  in  the  bubbles  ?  I  don't  understand. 
Water  in  what  bubbles  1" 

H .  **I  thought  I  had  always  seen,  when  water 

boils,  that  there  are  a  great  many  little  bubbles  upon 
the  top." 

Father,  <<Well;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  I  asked  youl" 

H .  '*  Because  the  cold  air  that  wai»  in  the  bub- 
bles would  cool  the  water  next  them,  and  then" — (he 
was  quite  qonfused,  and  stopped.) 

.p-- —  (a  girl  of  tien  or  eleven  years  old)  spoke  next, 
'n  thought  that  chocolate  was  much  thicl^er  than  water, 
45 
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4aid:theffe  were  more  pAii8,'and  Ihose  (parto.weie  ekomr 
together,  and  each  could  hold  but  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat ;  and  theiefore  onoeolaite  could  be  made  hotter 
than  water.** 

Paiher.  "  Thatis  a  good  chymicflLidea.  Youaiqipose  ' 
that  the  chocolate  and  tea  can  be  4itliirel«<l  wtHhihest. 
But  you  have  none  otyou  vet  iokl  the  reason.'* 

The  children  were  all  silent. 

Faiker.  **  Gan  water  ever  te  made  hotter  than  ixnlinff 
/tatr 

»— -.  "No." 

FuikBT.  "WhyV 

B .  "  I  don't  know." 

Faiker,  "What  ha|ipBiis  to  water  when  it  does  what 
we  <;all  boilf" 

j7->-^.  "ltbubbles,flind-malDeBa8(»tof«oi«e." 

B .  "  It  turns  into  eteun  or  ▼i^mnr,  I  •b^iefe.'' 

FalJur.  "AUatonoer' 

B — ^.  "  No :  but  wh«t  is  at  the  tqp,  iiist.'* 

Fa^^.  "  ^ow  you  see  the  reason  why  water  can't 
be  made  hotter  than  boiling  hot:  for  if  a  certain  degree 
of  hea^  be  aiqted  to  it,  it  ehangea  intone  ioim  «^ va- 
pour, aadflies  off.  Wkea  I  was  a  little  boy,!  was  onoe 
near  haTing  a  dileadfnl  ac<^ent.  I  had  not  been  taught 
the  nature  of  water,  and  steam,  and  heat,  and  evapora- 
tion; and  I  wanted  to  fill  a  wet  h<dlow  stiok  withmcflted 
lead.  The  moment  I  poured  the  lead  into  the  gtiok,  the 
water  in  the  wood  turned  into  vapcHir  suddenly,  and  the 
lead  was  thrown  up  with  great  violence  to  thecefling: 
my  face  narrowly  escaped.  So  you  eee  people  afaould 
know  what  they  ^se  about  before  they  ^aeddle  with 
tiiings.«'4ut now  as  totiie^hooolate." 

No  one  seemed  to  have  any  tbini^  to  aay  about  the 
eihoecdate. 

Father,  "  Water,  you  know,  boils  with  a  .certain  ^- 
«iiee  of  heat.    Will  oiU  do  yoa  thif^  boil  with  the  same 

C .  "I  don't  understand." 

FMar.  ^*  In  the  same  deghe  jofkeat  (you  nuuft  learn 
to  accustom  yourself  to  those  words,  though  they  eeem 
i^cult  to  you)— in  the  same  heat^^o  yoa  think  water 
or  oil  would  boil  the  soonest  V 

I^one  of  the  children  knew. 

Father.  "  Water  would  ^boil  the  soonest.  More  heat 
is  necessary  to  make  oil  boil,  or  turn  into  Ywnat,  than 
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to  mstke  water  evaporate.  Do  yod  know  of  ariy  'thing 
which  Is  used  to  determine,  to  show,  and  mark  to  us  the 
differerit  degfrees  Of  heat1" 

B .  '^Yes;  a  thel'iiidrtidter.'' 

Father,  "  Yes :  thermometer  cohifes  ttorti  tWo  Greek 
words,  otip  of  which  signifies  heat,  atid  Hhe  other  meas* 
ure.  Meter,  means  measure.  Thermometer  a  measurer 
of  heat ;  barome^^r,  a  measuref  6i  the  Weight  of  the  air ; 
frygtometery  ia.  measurer  of  moisture.  No^,  if  ydu  re- 
member, on  the  thermometer  you  have  seeh  these  words 
at  a  certain  mark,  the  heat  of  hoilim  vfater.  The  quick- 
silver in  a  llhermometer,  rises  to  'ftiat  msfrk  when  it  is 
exposed  to  that  degree  of  heat  Which  Witt  make  the 
water.tdrn  into  Vapour.  Now  the  dfegree  of  heat  Which 
/  is  necessary  to  make  oil  evaporate,  is  not  marked  on  tlhe 
thermometer;  but  it  requires  several  degrees  more  lieat 
to  evaporate  oil,  than  is  necessary  to  evaporate  water. 
So  how  you  know  that  chocolate,  containing  more  Oil 
than  is  contained  in  tea,  must  b6  made  hotter  before  it 
turns  into  vapour." 

Children  may  be  led  to  acquire  a  ta&te  tor'chymistry 
by  slight  hints  in  conversation. 

(July  22d,  1794.)  Tather.  "  S ,  can  yoti  tell  mfe 

What  is  meant  hy  a'body's  falling?^ 

S (seven  years  old.)  "  A  body'fe  billing,  meariik  a 

body's  dying,  I  believe." 

Father.  "  By  body,  I  don't  mean  a  person,  but  any 
thing.    What  is  meant  by  any  thing's  falling  1** 

iS .  "  Coming  down  from  a  high  place.'* 

Father.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  high  place  ?" 

iS .  "A  place  higher  than  jJaces  usually  'a:re; 

higher  than  the  ground." 

Father.  "•*  What  do  you  mean  by  the  grouhft  1" 

S .  "The  earth," 

Father.  J'  What  shape  do  you  think  the  earf h  is'^** 

S .  "Round." 

Father^  **  Why  do  you  think  it  is  round  ?" 

S .  "  Because  1  have  heard  a  great  many  people 

Bay  so." 

Father.  "  The  shadow.— It  is  so  difficult  tO  explain  to 
you,  my  dear,  why  we  think  that  the  earth  is  round,  tha 
I  will  not  attempt  it  yet." 

It  is  better,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  avoid  al 
\  imperfect  explanations,  which  give  children  confusec 
ideas. 

Z2 
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(August  18th,  1704.)  Master came  to  see  U8»  and 

taught  S to  fish  for  minnows.    It  was  explained  to 

S  ,  that  fishing  with  worms  for  bait,  tortures  the 
worms.    No  other  argument  was  used,  no  sentimental 

^  exclamations  made  upon  the  occasion ;  andS fished 

no  more,  nor  did  he  ever  mention  the  subject  again. 

Children  sometimes  appear  cruel,  when  in  fact  they 
do  not  know  that  they  give  pain  to  animals. 

(July  27th,  1794.)  S Saw  a  beautiful  rainbow,  smd 

he  said, "  I  wish  I  could  walk  over  that  fine  arch." 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Ariel,  and  of  the  Sylphs 

.in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.    S was  not  praised  for  a 

"^  poetic  wish,  lest  he  should  learn  affectation. 

(September  3d,  1794.)  Mr. attempted  to  explain 

to  B ,  H ,  S y  and  C ,  the  nature  of  ensu- 

ranee,  and  the  day  afterward  he  asked  them  to  explain 
it  to  him.    They  none  of  them  understood  it,  except 

B ,  who  could  not,  however,  explain  it,  though  she 

did  understand  it.  The  terms  were  all  new  to  them, 
and  they  had  no  ships  to  ensure. 

(September  19th.^  At  dinner  to-day,  S — -  (seven 

years  old)  said  to  his  sister  C ,  "What  is  the  name 

of  Uiat  man  that  my  father  was  talking  to,  that  sounded 
like  Idem,  Isdal,  or  Izard,!  believe.*^ — " Izard !^  said 
somebody  at  table,  '*  that  name -sounds  like  Lizard ;  yes, 
there  is  a  family  of  the  Lizards  in  the  Guardian.*' 

S^ .  «  Ajreal  family  V 

Jifr.— ^^.  "No,  my  dear:  a  name  given  to  supposed 
characters.** 

M .  "Wasn't  it  onfc  of  the  young  Lizards  who 

would  prove  to  his  mother,  when  she  had  just  scalded 
her  fingers  with  boiling  water  out  of  the  tea-kettle,  thai 
there's  no  more  heat  in  fire  that  heats, you,  than  pain  in 
fte  stick  that  beats  you  1" 

JMk  .  "  Yes ;  I  think  that  character  has  done 

harm ;  it  has  thrown,  a  ridicule  upon  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions." 

Mn. .  *•  Are  not  those  lines  s^bout  the  pain  ia  the 

stick  in  the  *  Letter*  to  my  Sisters  at  Crux  Easton,'  in 
Dodsley's  poems  t" 

Mr,  : — .  "  Yes ;  but  they  come  originally  from  Hu- 
dibras,  you  know." 

In  slight  conversations,  such  as  these,  which  are  not 

*  Soame  Jenyns's. 
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contrived  for  the  purpose,  the  curiosity  of  children  is 
awakened  to  literature ;  they  see  the  use  which  people 
make  of  what  they  read,  and  they  learn  to  talk  freely 
about  what  they  meet  with  in  books.  What  a  vari^y 
of  thoughts  came  in  a  few  instants  from  S ^*s  ques- 
tion about  Idem ! 

(November  8th,  1795.)  Mr. read  the  first  chapter 

of  Hugh  Trevor  to  iis ;  which  contains  the  history  of  a 
passionate  farmer,  who  was  in  a  rage  with  a  goose 
because  it  would  not  eat  some  oats  which  he  offered  it. 
He  tore  off  the  wings  of  the  animah,  and  twisted  off  its 
neck ;  he  bit  off  the  ear  of  a  pig,  because  it  squealed 
when  lie  was  riu^^ing  it ;  he  ran  at  his  apprentice,  Hugh 
Trevor,  with  a  pitchfork,  because  he  suspected  that  he 
had  drunk  some  milk ;  the  pitchfork  stuck  in  a  door. 
Hugh  Trevor  then  told  the  passionate  rarmer,  that  the  ^ 
dog  Jowler  had  drunk  the  milk,  but  that  he  would  not 
tell  this  before,  because  he  knew  his  master  would  hang 
the  dog. 

S admired  Hugh  Trevor  for  this  extremely. 

"  The  farmer,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  is  extremely  peni- 
tent, but  his  ^t  of  ra^e  seizes  him  again  one  morning, 
when  he  sees  some  milk  boiling  over.  He  flies  at  Hu^ 
Trevor,  and  stabs  him  with  a  claspknife  with  which  he 
had  been  cutting  bread  and  cheese ;  the  knife  is  stopped 
by  half  a  crown  which  Hugh  Trevor  had  sewed  in  his 
waistcoat ;  this  half  crown  he  had  found  on  the  highway  a 
few  days  before. 

It  was  doubted  by  Miss  M.  S ,  whether  this  last 

was  a  proper  circumstance  to  be  told  to  children,  be- 
cause it  might  lead  them  to  be  dishonest. 

The  evening  after  Mr. had  read  the  story^  be 

asked  S ^  to  repeat  it  to  him.    S :  remembered  it, 

and  told  it  distinctly  till  he  came  to  the  half  crown ;  ^t 
this  circumstance  he  hesitated.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  how  Hugh  Trevor  **  came  to  keep  it,''^  though  he 
had  found  it.  He  wondered  that  Hugh  Trevor  did  not 
ask  about  it.  " 

Mr. explained  tp  him,  that  wl^en  a  person  finds 

any  thing  upon  the  highway,  he  should  put  it  into  the 

hand  of  the  public  crier,  who  should  cry  it.    Mr. 

was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  property  found  on  the 
high  road,  after  it  has  been  cried  and  no  owner  appears, 
belongs  to  the  king,  or  to  the  person  who  finds  it.  Black- 
stone^s  Commentaries  were  consulted;  the  passage 
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concerning  Treasuretrove  was  read  to  S ;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  such  distinct  language,  that  he  understood  it  com* 
pletely. 

Young  people  may  acquire  much. knowledge  by  con- 
sulting books,  at  the  moment  that  any  interest  is  excited 
by  conversation  upon  particular  subjects. 

Explanations  about  the  law  were  detailed  to  S  -  , 
because  he  was  intended  for  a  lawyer.  In  conversation 
we  may  direct  the  attention  of  children  to  what  arie  to 
be  their  professional  studies,  and  we  may  associate  en* 
/  tertainment  and  pleasure  with  the  idea. of  their  future 
profession. 

The  story  of  the  passionate  farmer  in  Hugh  Trevor 
was  thought  to  be  a  good  lesson  for  children  of  viva- 
cious tempers,  as  it  £ows  to  what  crimes  excess  of 
passion  may  transport.  This  man  appears  an  object  of 
compassion ;  all  the  children  felt  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
abhorrence  when  they  heard  the  history  of  his  decease. 

(November  23d,  1796.)    This  morning  at  breakfast 

Miss observed,  that  the  inside  of  the  cream  cover, 

which  was  made  of  black  Wedgwood's  ware,  looked 
brown  and  speckled,  a^  if  th6  glazing  had  been  worn 
away ;  she  asked  whether  this  was  caused  by  the  cream. 
One  of  the  company  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I 
have  heard  that  Wedgwood's  ware  won*t  hold  oil."  Mc 
—  observed,  that  it  would  be  best  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, instead  of.resting  content  with  this  hearsay  evi- 
dence ;  he  asked  H-;-^  and  S' what  would  be  the 

best  method  of  trying  the  experiment  exactly. 

S— — :  proposed  to  pouif  oil  into  a,  vessel  of  Wedg- 
wood's ware,  and  to  measure  the. depth  of  the  oil  when 
first  put  in ;  to  leave  the  oil  io  the  vessel  for  some  time, 
and  then  to  measure  again  the  depth  of  the  oil. 

£1 said,  "  I  would  weigh  the  Wedgwood's  ware 

vessel;  tlien  pour  oil  into  it  again;  then  1  would  leave 
the  oil  in  the  vessel  for  some  time,  and  afterward  I 
would  pour  out  the  oil,  and  would  weigh  the  vessel  to 
see  if  it  had  gained  luiy  weight ;  and  then  weigh  the  oil 
to  find  out  whether  it,  had  lost  any  weight  since  it  was 
put  into  the  vessel,'*  H — -a  scheme  wa?  approved. 
.-  A  blapk  Wedgwood's  ware  saltcellar  was  weighed  in 
accurate  scales ;  it  weighed  1196  grains;  llO  grains  of 
oil  were  poured  into  it;  total  weight  of  the  saltcellar 
and  oil,  1306  grs.  Six  months  afterward,  the  saltcellar 
w^s  produced  to  the  children,  who  were  astonished  to 
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perceive  tbftt  the  oil  had  disappeared.  The  lady  who 
had  first  asserted  that  Wedgwood's  ware  would  not  hold; 
oily.wasinclined  to  believe  that  the  oil  had  oozed  through 
the  pores  of  the.  saltcellar;  but  the  little <  spectators' 
thought  it  wB8  more  probable  that  the  oil  might  have 
been  accidentally  spilled;  tl^  saltcellar  weighed  as  be- 
fore, 1196  grains. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  this  time  it  was 
resolved  to  lock  up  the  saltceilart  that  it  mightiiiat  again: 
be  thrown  down. 

(April  14th,  1796.)  Intotjie  sam^ saltcellar  106  grains, 
weight  of  oil  was  poured  (total  weight,  1296  grains)* 
The  saltcellar  was  put  on  a  saucer,  and  covered  with  a- 

glass  tumbler.    (June  3d,  1796«)  Mr. weighed  the 

saltcellar,  and  found  that  with  the  oil  it  weighed  pre 
cisely  the  same  as  before,  1096  grains;  without  theoU, 
1196  grains^  its  original  weight: 'therefore  it  was  clear 
that  the  Wedgwood's  ware  had'  neither  imbibed  the  oil,~ 
nor  let  it  pass  through  its  pores. 

This  Uttle  experiment  has  not  been  thus  minutely  told 
for  philoso^herSj  but  for  children ;  however  trivial  the 
subject)  it  is  useful  to  teach  childten, early  to  try  exper- 
iments. I^ven  the  weighings  and  calculating  in  this 
experiment  amused  them,  and  gave  some  ideas  of^  the 
exactness  necessary  to  prove  any  fact. 

(Dec.  1st,  179S.)  S^ — ^  (8  years  old),  in  reading: (Say's 
fable  of  **  the  painter  who  pleased  everybody  and  no- 
body," was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  painter  put  his 
palette  upon  his  thumb,  because  S— -*  had  seen. a  little 

g alette  of  his  sister  A ^'Sj  which  she  used  to  put  on 
er  thumb.     S r  had  been  much'  amused  by  this, 

and  he  w^s  very  fond  of  this  sister,  who  had  been  aJi- 
sent  for  some  time.  Association,  makes  slight  circum- 
stances, agreeable  to  children ;  if  we  do  not  know  these 
associations,  we  are  surprised  at  their  expressions,  of 
delight.  It  is  useful  to  trac.e  them.  (See  Chapter. on 
Imagination.) 

S seemed  puzzled:  when  he  read  that  the  paintfeir 

"dipped  his  pencil,  talked  of  Greece."— *^ Why  did  he 
talk  of  Greece  1"  said  S'  with  a  look,  of  astonish-^ 
menl.  Upon  inquiry^  it  was,  found  that  S>*-^^  mistook 
the  word  Greece  for  Grefltfe  /  ^       - 

It  wa»  explained  to  him,  that  Greeian  statoes  and 
Grecian  figures  are  generally  thought  to  be. particularly 
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gi^oeful  and  w^  evented  $  that,  tlusrefot^,  painters 
attend  to  them. 

(Dec.  Ist,  1796.)  After  dinner  to-day,  S  ■  ■■■  was 
looking  at  a  little  black  toothpick-case  of  his  father's; 
his  father  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it  was  made  ot 

The  children  guessed  different  things ;  wood,  horn, 
bone,  paper,  pasteboard,  glue. 

Mr, .  "  Instead  of  examining  the  toothpick-case, 

S ,  you  hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  turn  your  eyes 

away  from  it,  that  you  may  Ihink  the  better.  Now, 
when  I  want  to  find  out  any  thing  about  a  particular  ob- 
ject, I  keep  my  eye  fixed  upon  it.  Observe  the  texture 
of  that  toothpick-case,  if  you  want  to  know  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  made ;  look  at  the  edges,  feel  it."    - 

S .  "May  I  smell  it  1" 

Mr. ;  "  Oh  yes.    You  may  use  all  your  senses.** 

S .  (feeling  the  foothpick-case,  smelling  it,  and 

Ipoking  closely  at  it.)  ^'  It  is  black,  and  smooth,  and 
strong,  and  light.  What  is,  let  me  see,  both  strong  and 
light,  and  it  Will  bend— parchment." 

.Mr. —J  "That  is  a  good  guess;  but  you  are  not 
quite  right  yet.  What  is  parchment  ?  I  think  by  your 
look  that  you  don't  know." 

S — -.  "  Is  it  not  paper  pasted  together  1"  ' 

Mr. .  "No;  I  thought  you  mistook  pasteboard 

for  parchment." 

5 .  "  Is  parchment  skin  1" 

JIfr.*— ^.  "Of what?" 

S .  "Animals." 

Mr. .  "  What  animal  t" 

S .  "  I  don't  know." 

Mr. .  "  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep." 

"  But  S ,  don't  keep  the  toothpick-case  in  your 

hand,  push  it  round  the  table  to  your  neighbours,  that 
everybody  may  look  again  before  they  guess.  I  think, 
for  certain  reasons  of  my  own,  that  H — r-  will  guess 
right." 

H .  "  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is  now !" 

H—  had  lately  made  a  pump,  the  piston  of  which 
was  made  of  leather ;  the  leather  had  been  wet,  and 

then  forced  through  a  mould  of  the  proper  size.    H 

recollected  this,  as  Mr. thought  he  would,  and 

guessed  that  the  case  might  have  been  made  of  leather, 
and  by  a  similar  process. . 
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<^  I»  it  made  of  tfie  sMb  ^  dome  animal  V* 

Mr. .  "Yes;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  the  skin 

of  Bome  animal  t    Wliat  do  you  call  it  V 

.     S .  (laughing.)    "  Oh,  leather !  leather !" 

H .  "Yea^it's  made  in  the  same  way  that  the 

piston  of  my  pump  is  made,  I  suppose/* 

M .  "  Could  not  shoes  be  made  in  the  same  man- 

n«r  in  a  mould  V* 

Mr. .  "  Yes ;  but  there  would  be  one  disadvan- 
tage :  the  shoes  would  lose  their  shape  as  soon  as  they 
were  wet ;  and  the  sole  and  upper  le^ither  must  be  nearly 
of  the  same  thickness." 

S .  ^  Is  the  toothpick-case  made  out  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  leather  1    I  wish  1  could  make  one  !'* 

M .  "  You  have  a  bit  of  ^en  leather,  will  you 

f've  it  to  me  1  I'U  punch  it  out  like  H 's  piston ;  but 
donH. exactly  know  how  the  toothpick-case  was  made 
into  the  right  shape.*' 

Mr* .  *'  It  was  made  in  the  same  manner  in  which 

silver  pencil-cases  and  thimbles  are  made.  If  you  take 
a  thin  piece  of  silver,  or  of  any  ductile  material,  and  lay 
it  over  a  concave  mould,  you  can  readily  imaeine  that 
you  can  make  the  thin,  ductile  material,  take  the  shape 
of  any  mould  into  which  you  put  it ;  and  you  may  go  on 
forcing  it  into  moulds  of  different  depths,  till  at  last  the 
plate  of  silver  will  have  been  shaped  into  a  cylindrical 
form  ;  a  thimble,  a  penciUcase,  a  toothpick-case,  or  any 
similar  figure." 

We  have  observed  (See  Mechanics)  that  children 
should  have  some  general  idea  of  mechanics  before 
they  go  into  the  large  manufactories ;  this  can  be  given 
to  them  from  time  to  time  in  conversation,  when  little 
circumstances  occur  which  naturalltf  lead  to  the  subject. 

(November  30th,  1795).  S said  he  liked  the  be- 
ginning of  Gay's  fable  of  "  The  msm  and  the  flea,"  very 
much,  but  he  could  not  teU  what  was  meant  by  the  crab's 
crawling  beside  the  coral  grove,  and  hemn^  the  ocean 
roll  above,  *'  The  ocean  cannot  roll  above,  can  it,  mother  t" 

Mother.  "  Yes,  when  the  animal  is  crawling  below,  he 
hears  the  water  rolling  above  him." 

M .  **  Coral  groves  mean  the  branches  of  coral 

which  look  like  trees ;  you  saw  some  at  Bristol  in  Mr. 
B 's  collection." 

The  difficulty  <S- —  found  in  understanding  '*  coral 
groves,"  confirms  what  has  been  observed,  that  children 
Z3 
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should  never  read  poetry  withont  ite  bein^  thoronghly 
expladaed  to  them.    (See  Chapter  on  Books. ) 

(January  10th,  1796.)    S (fi  years  old)  said  that 

he  had  been  thinking  about  the  wind ;  and  he  believed 
Ihat  it  was  the  earth*s  turning  round  that  made  the  wind. 

M .  "  Then  how  comes  it  that  the  wind  does  not 

blow  always  the  same  way  I" 

(S "  Ay»  that's  the  thing  I  cSinH  make  out ;  be- 
sides* perhaps  the  air  would  stick  to  the  earth  as  it 
turns  round,  as  thread  sticks  to  my  spinning  top,  and  go 
round  with  it." 

(January  4th,  1795.)  As  we  were  talking  of  the  king 
of  Poland's  little  dwarf,  S — »-  rdcoTlected  by  contrast 
the  Irish  giaikt  whom  he  had  seen  aft  Pistol.    **  I  hked 

the  Iiish   giant    very  much,  because,"    said    S^ 

^*  though  he  was  .so  large,  he  was  not  surly  $  and 
when  my  father  asked  him  to  take  out  his  shoebuckle 
to  try  whether  it  would  cover  my  foot,  he  did  not  seem 
in  a  hurry  to  do  it.  I  suppose  he  did  not  .wish  to 
show  how  little  I  was." 

Children  are  nice  observers  of  that  kind  of  politeness 
\  which  arises  from  good-natmre ;  they  may  hence  learn 
what  really  pleases  in  manners,  without  being  taught 
grimace. 

Dwarfs  and  giants  led  us  to  Guttiver's  Travels.   S 

had  never  read  them,  but  one  of  the  company  now  gave 
hiHL  some  general  account  of  LiUipnt  and  Brobdignag. 
He  thought  the  account  of  the  little  people  more  enter^ 
taihing  than  that  of  the  large  ones ;  the  carriage  of 
Gulliver's  hat  by  a  team  of  Lilliputian  horses,  diverted 
him ;  but,  when  he  was  told  that  the  queen  of  Brobdig- 
nag's  dwarf  stuck  Gulliver  one  day  at  dinner  into  a  mar- 
rowbone,  S looked   grave,   and    seemed   rather 

shocked  than  amused ;  he  said,  "  It  must  have  almost 
suffocated  poor  Gulliver,  and  nfust  have  spoiled  his 
clothed."  S— -i—  wondered  of  what  cloth  they  could 
make  him  new  clothes,  because  the  doth  in  Brobdignag 
must  have  been  too  thick,  and  as  thick  as  a  board.  He 
also  wished  to  know  what  sort  of  glass  was  used  to 
glaze  the  windows  in  Gulliver's  wooden  house :  "  be- 
cause," said  he,  "their  common  glass  must  have  been 
so  thick  that  it  would  not  have  been  transparent  to  Gul- 
liver." He  thought  thai  Gulliver  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  setting  his  small  wooden  house  on  fire. 

M .  *'  Why  more  afraid  than  we  are  ?  his  house 

was  as  large  for  Gulliver  as  our  house  is  for  us." 
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5 .  "  Yes,  but  what  makes  the  fire  must  have  been 

80  much  larger !  One  cinder,  one  spark  of  theirs,  would 
have  filled  his  little  grate.  And  how  did  he  do  to  read 
their  books  ?" 

S — -  was  told  that  Gulliver  stood  at  the  topmost  line 
of  the  page,  and  ran  along  as  fast  as  he  read,  till  he  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  was  suggested  that  Gul- 
liver miffht  have  used  a  diminishing  glass.  S-— — •  im- 
niediate^r  exclaimed,  **  How  entertaining  it  must  have 
been  to  him  to  look  through  their  telescopes."  An 
instance  of  invention  arising  from  contrast* 

If  the  conversation  had  not  here  been  interrupted, 
8..-.-.^  would  probably  have  invented  a  greater  variety 
of  pleasures  and  difficulties  for  Gulliver ;  his  eagerness 
to  read  Gulliver's  Travels,  was  increased  by  this  con- 
versation.   We  should  let  children  exercise  their  inven- 
tiott.upon  all  subjects,  and  not  t<dl  them  the  whole  of 
^  everything,  and  all  the  ingenious  parts  of  a  story.    Some- 
times they  invent  these,  and  are  then  interested  to  see 
how  the  real  author  has  managed  them.    Thus,  chil- 
dren's love  for  literature  may  be  increased,  and  the 
activity  of  their  minds  may  be  exercised.    '*  Le  secret 
y  d'ennuyer,"  says  an  author*  who  never  tires  us, "  Le 
/  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire."    This  m%y  be 
applied  to  the  art  of  education.    <See  Attention,  Mem- 
ory and  Invention.) 

(January  17th,  1796.)  S--— .  "I  don't  understand 
about  the  tides." 

-  H .  (thirteen  years  old.)    «•  The  moon,  wh^  it 

comes  near  the  earth,  draws  up  the  dea  by  the  middle,  at- 
tracts it,  and,  as  the  middle  rises,  the  water  rutts  down 
from  that  again  into  the  channels  of  rivers." 

i8 .  "But— Hum !— the  moon  attracts  the  sea ;  but 

why  does  not  the  sun  attract  it  by  the  middle  as  Well  as 
the  moon  ?  How  can  you  be  sure  that  it  is  the  moon 
that  does  it  t" 

Mr. .  "  We  are  not  sure  that  the  tooon  is  the 

cause  of  tides." 

We  should  never  force  any  system  upon  the  belief  of 
/^  children ;  but  wait  till  they  can  understand  all  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  question. 

(January  18th,  1796.)  S (nine  years  old.)  "Father, 

I  have  thought  of  a' reason  for  the  wind's  blowing*" 

»  Voltaire- 
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*'  Wheii  tlMre  has  been  a  hot,  sunshiny  day,  and  when 
the  ground  has  been  wet,  the  sun  attracts  a  great  dedi 
of  Tapoor :  then  thai  raponr  must  have  room,  so  it  must 
push  away  some  air  to  make  room  for  itself;  besides, 
vapour  swells  with  heat,  so  it  must  have  ^  greats  great  deal 
of  room  as  it  grpws  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the  moving 
the  air  to  make  way  for  it  must  make  wind." 

It  is  probable,  that  if  children  are  not  early  taught  by 
\rote  words  which  they  cannot  understand,  they  will 
think  for  themselves;  and,  however  strange  their  in- 
cipient theories  may  appear,  there  is  hope  for  the  im- 
pirovemeni  of  children  as  long  as  their  mmds  are  active. 

(February  18th,  1796.)  S  ■  **  How  do  physicians 
tiy  new  medicines  1  I£  they  are  not  sure  they  will 
succeed,  they  may  be  hanged  for  murder^  mayn^t  they  ? 
It  is  jcruel  to  try  them  {them  meant  medicines)  on  ani- 
isals  ;  besides,  all  animals  are  not  the  same  as  men.  A 
pig's  inside  is  the  most  like  that  of  a  man.  I  remember 
my  father  showed  us  the  inside  of  a  pig  once." 

Some  time  afterward,  S  '  inquired  what  was  meant 
by  the  circulation  of  the  bloed.  "  How  are  we  sure 
that  it  does  move  t  You  told  me  that  it  doesnH  jnove 
after  we  die,  then  nobody  can  have  seen  it  really  moving 
in  the  veins ;  that  beating  that  I  feel  in  my  pulse  does 
not  feel  like  any  thing  running  backward  and  forward ; 
it  beats  up  and  down.^' 

The  lady  to  whom  S addressed  these  questions 

and  observations^  unfortunately,  could  not  give  him  any 
information  upon  this  subject,  but  she  had  at  least  the 

EBdence,  or  houesty,  to  tell  the  boy  that  ''she  did  not 
ow  any  thing  about  the  matter." 

S—  should  have  been  shown  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  fishes ;  which  he  might  have  seen  by  a  micro- 
scope. 

Children's  minds  turn  to  such,  inquiries :  surely,  if 
they  are  intended  for  physicians,  these  are  the  moments 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  their  future  profession,  by  as- 
sociating pleasure  with  instruction,  and  connecting  with 
the  eagerness  of  curiosity  tbe  hope  of  making  discov- 
eries; a  hope  which  all  vivacious  young  people  strongly 
feel. 

(February  16th.)    S objected  to  that  fable  of 

Phaedrus  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  boy  threw  a  stone  at 
iBsop,  and  that  ^sop  told  the  boy  to  throw  a  stone  at 
another  passenger,  pointing  to  a  rich  man.    The  boy 
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did  as  ^8op  desired,  and  the  rich  man  had  the  boy 
hanged. 

S- —  said  that  he  thought  that  iBsop  should  have 
been  hanged,  because  ^sop  was  the  cause  of  the  boy'« 
fault. 

How  little  suited  poliHcal  tables  are  to  children. 
This  fable,  which  was  meaiit  to  show,  we  suppose,  that 
the  WcA  could  not,  Hke  the  poor,  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity, was  quite  unintelligible  to  a  boy  (nine  years  old) 
of  simple  understanding. 

(July  19th,  1796.)  Among  *'Vuigar  errors,^  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  mieht  have  mentioned  the  common 
notion,  that  if  you  take  a  hen  and  hold  her  head  down  to 
the  ground,  and  draw  a  circle  of  chalk  round  her,  she 
will  be  enchanted  by  this  magical  operation  so  that  she 
cannot  stir.  We  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  for 
which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  laughed  at  us,  as  h« 
laughed  at  Browne*  for  trying  **  the  hopeless  experiment^ 
about  the  magnetic  dials.  , 

A  hen*s  head  was  held  down  upon  a  stone  flag,  and  a 
chalk  line  was  drawn  before  her ;  she  did  not  move. 
The  same  hen  was  put  into  a  circle  of  chalk  that  had 
been  previously  drawn  for  her  reception ;  her  head  was 
held  down  according  to  the  letter  of  the. charm,  and  she 
did  not  move ;  line  or  circle  apparently  operated  alike. 

It  was  suggested  (by  A ^  that  perhaps  the  hen  was 

frightened  by  her  head  being  hela  down  to  the  ground, 
and  that  the  chalk  line  and  circle  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business.  The  hen  was  carried  out  of  sight  of  the 
magic  line  and  circle,  her  head  was  held  down  to  the 
ground  as  before ;  and  when  the  person  who  had  held 
her  gently  withdrew  his  hand,  she  did  not  move.  She 
\did  not,  for  some  instants,  recover  from  her  terror ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  feeling  of  pressure  seemed  to  her  to  remain 
upon  her  head  after  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 

Children  who  are  accustomed  to  doubt,  and  to  tiy 
experiments,  will  not  be  dupes  to  "  Vulgar  errors." 

(July  20th,  1796.)  S (between  nine  and  ten),  when 

he  heaird  a  lady  propose  to  make  use  of  a  small  glass 
tumbler  to  hold  pomatum,  made  a  face  expressive  of 
sreat  disgust ;  he  was  begged  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
dislike.    S said  it  appeared  to  him  dirty  and  disa- 

♦  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Browne. 
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fr«eiilile  to  put  pomatum  into  a  tumbler  oat  of  whic]| 

we  are  used  to  drink  wine  or  water. 

-We  have  observed  (See  Chapter  on  Taste  and  Ima- 
gination), that  children  may  early  be  led  to  reflect  upon 
the  cause  of  their  tastes. 

(July  S4th,  1706.)    8 observed  that  '*  the  hic^. 

mal  Mck  is  like  Aboulcasem's  cup,  (in  the  Persian 
tales.)  It  is  emptied  and  fills  a^ain  of  itself;  though  it 
IS  emptied  ever  so  often*  it  contmues  fulL" 

The  power  of  reasoning  had  been  more  cultivated  in 
8r —  tiian  the  taste  for  wit  or  allusion ;  yet  it  seems 
his  mind  was  not  defective  in  that  quickness  of  seizing 
resemUances  which  may  lead  to  wit.  He  was  not 
praised  for  the  lachrymal,  sacjc  and  Aboulcasem's  cup. 
(See  Chapter  on  Wit  and  Judgment.) 

(August  3d,  1796.)  C^--*  (eleven  years  old),  after  she 
had  heard  a  description  of  a  fire^ngine,  said,  "  I  want  to 
read  the  description  of  the  fire-engine  over  again ;  for 
while  my  father  was  describing  one  particular  part,  I 
recollected  something  that  I  h^  heard  before,  and  that 
took  my  attention  quite  away  from  what  he  was  sayin^r. 
Very  often  when  I  am  listening,  something  that  is  said 
(Hits  me  in  mind  of  something,  and  then  I  go  on  think* 
ing  of  ihatf  and  I  cannot  hear  what  is  said  any  longer." 

Preceptors  shoidd  listen  to  the  observations  that  their 
pupils  make  upon  their  minds ;  this  remark  of  C^^- 
suggested  to  us  some  ideas  that  have  been  detailed  in 
tiie  *\  Chs^ter  on  Attention." 

(August  1st,  1796.)    S ,  who  had  been  translating 

some  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  to  his  father>  ej:claimed, 
''I  hate  those  ancient  gods  and  goddesses,  they  are 
so  wicked !  I  wish  I  was  Perseus,  and  had  his  shield, 
I  would  fly  up  to  heaven  and  turn  Jupiter,  and  Apollo, 
and  Venus,  into  stone ;  then  they  would  be  too  heavy  to 
stav  in  heaven,  and  they  would  tumble  down  to  earth ; 
and  then  they  would  be  stone  statue^  and  we  should 
have  much  finer  statues  of  ApoUo  and  Venu3  than  they 
have  now  at  Rome." 

(September  10th,  1796.)  S (within  a  month  of  ten 

years  old)  read  to  his  sister  M part  of  Dr.  Darwin's 

chapter  upon  instinct ;  that  part  in  which  there  is  an  ac- 
^  count  of  young  birds  that  learn  to  sing  from  the  birds 

which  take  care  of  them,  not  from  their  parents.    S 

immediately  recollected  a  story  which  he  had  read  last 
winter  in  the  Annual  Register.    (Extract  from  Barring- 
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Urn's  Remarks  upon  Singing-birds.)^"  There  was  a 
silly  boy  once  (you  know,  sister,  boys  are  silly  some- 
times), who  used  to  {day  in  a  room  where  his  mother 
had  a  flighting^  in  a  cag^,  and  the  boy  took  out  of  the 
cage  the  nightinffaleV  egg9,  and  put  in  some  other  bird's 
^fiTgs  (a  swallow's,  I  think)  ^  and  the  nightingale  hatched 
them  ;  and  when  the  swallows  grew  up  they  sang  like 

nightingales."  When  S had  done  reading,  he  looked 

at  the  title  of  the  book.  He  had  often  heara  his  father 
speak  of  Zoonomia,  and  he  knew  that  Dr.  Darwin  was 
tlie  author  of  it. 

iS .  «« Oh  ho !  Zoonomia !  Dr.  Darwin  wrote  it;  it 

is  very  entertaining :  my  father  U^d  me  that  when  I  read 
Zoonomia,  I  should  know  the  reason  wh>[  i  stretch  my- 
self when  I  am  tired.  But,  sister,  there  is  one  thing  I 
read  about  the  cuckoo  that  I  did  not  quite  understand.  ' 
May  I  look  at  it  again?"  He  read  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

'*  For  a  hen  teaches  this  language  with  ease  to  the 
ducklings  she  has  hatched  from  supposititious  eggs,  and 
educates  as  her  own  offspring;  and  the  wagtails  or 
h^ge-sparrows  learn  it  from  the  young  cuekoo,  their 
foster-nurslihg,and  supply  him  with  his  food  long  after  he 
'  can  fly  about,  whenever  they  hear  his  cuckooing,  which 
Linnasus  tells  us  is  his  call  of  hunger." 

iSf asked  what  Dr.  Darwin  mewt  by  "  learns  »<." 

M \  "  Learns  a  language." 

S .  "  What  does  foster-nursling  mean  1" 

M .  "  It  here  means  a  bird  that  is  nursed  along 

with  another,  but  that  has  not  the  same  parents." 

iS .  **  Then,  does  it  not  mean  that  the  sparrows 

learn  from  their  foster-sister,  the  cuckoo,  to  say 
Cuckoo  t" 

M .  •*  No ;  the  sparrow  don't  learn  to  say  cuckoo, 

but  the^  learn  to  understand  what  he  means  by  that  cry ; 
that  he  is  hungiy." 

8 •  **'  Well,  but  then  I  think  this  is  a  proof  against 

what  Dr.  Darwin  means  about  instinct." 

M .  "Why?  Howl" 

iS .  "  Because  the  young  cuckoo  does  say  cuckoo, 

without  being  taught ;  it  does  not  learn  from  the  spar- 
rows. How  comes  it  to  say  cuckoo  aft  all,  if  it  is  not 
by  instinct  ?  It  does  not  see  its  own  father  and  mother." 

We  give  this  conversation  as  a  proof  thai  our  young 
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pupils  were  aecnstomed  to  think  about  every  thing  that 
they  read. 

(Nov.  8th,  1796.)  The  following  are  the  «  Curiosities 
of  Literature'^  which  were  promised  to  the  reader  in  the 
chapter  upon  Grammar  and  Classical  Literature. 

Iranslation  from  Ovid.  The  Cave  of  Sleep,  first 
edition. 

"  No  watchful  cock  Aurora's  beams  invite ;  - . 
No  dog  nor  goose,  the  guardians  of  the  night." 

Dog  and  goose  were  objected  to,  and  the  young  author 
changed  them  into  dogs  and  geese. 

"No  herds,  nor  flocks,  nor  human Toice  is  heard ; 
-  But  nigh  the  ca,ye  a  rusOmg  spring  appeared." 

When  this  line  was  read  to  S ,.he  changed  the 

epithet  rustling  into  gliding. 

**  And  with  soft  murmurs  faithless  sleep  invites. 
And  there  the  flying  past  a^n  delights; 
And  near  the  door  the  noxious  poppy  grows, 
And  spreads  his  sleepy  milk  at  daylight'^  close.** 

8 was  now  requested  to  translate  the  beginning 

of  the  sentence,  and  he  produced  these  lines : — 

"  Far  from  the  sun  there  lies  a  cave  forlorn. 
Which  Sol's  bright  beams  canH  enter  eve  nor  mom.*^ 

CanU  was  objected  to.    Mr.  -- —  asked  S wh^t 

was  the  literal  English.    S first  said  not,  and  then 

nor;  and  he  corrected  his  line,  and  made  it 

"  Which  Sol's  bright  beams  nor  visit  eve  nor  mom.' 

Afterward — 

"  Far  in  a  vale  there  lies  a  caTe  forlorn. 
Which  PhoBbus  never  enters  eve  nor  mom." 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  the  lines  were  all  read 
to  the  boy,  to  try  whether  he  could  farther  correct  them ; 
he  desired  to  have  the  two  following  lines  left  out  :^- 

"  No  herds,  nor  flocks,  nor  human  Toice  is  heard 
But  nigh  the  cave  a  gliding  spring  appeared." 

And  in  the  place  of  them  he  wrote, 

'*No  flocks  nor  herds  disturb  the  silent  plains : 
Within  the  sacred  walls  mute  quiet  reigns." 

Instead  of  the  two  following : — 
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**  And  with  soft  munnuTs  ftithlem  sleep  invitee. 
And  there  the  flying  past  again  delights." 

S^—  desired  his  secretary  to  write, 

"  But  murmuring  Lethe  soothing  sleep  invites. 
In  dreams  again  the  flying  past  delights.'' 

Instead  of, 

**  And  near  the  doors  the  noxioos  poppy  grows, 
And  spreads  his  sleepy  milk  at  daylignt's  close,*' 

the  following  lines  were  written.    S did  not  say 

doorsy  because  he  thought  the  cave  had  no  doors  ;  yet 
his  Latin,  he  said,  spoke  of  squeaking  hinges. 

**  From  milky  flowers  that  near  the  caTem  grow, 
Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  bdow.*' 

We  shall  not  make  any  farther  apology  for  inserting 
all  these  corrections,  because  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently explained  our  motives.  (See  Chapter  on  Gram- 
mar and  Classical  Literature.) 

(February,  1797.)  A  little  theatre  was  pirt  up  for  the 
children,  and  they  acted  "Justice  Poz."*  When  the 
scenes  were  pulled  down  afterward,  S was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  the  whole  theatre  vanish ;  he  had 
succeeded  as  an  actor,  and  he  wished  to  have  another 
play  acted.  His  father  did  not  wish  that  he  should  be- 
come ambitious  of  excelling  in  this  way  at  ten  years 
0I4  because  it  might  turn  his  attention  away  from  things 
of  more  consequence ;  and  if  he  had  been  much  ap- 
plauded for  this  talent,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  over-stim- 
ulated.    (See  Chapter  on  Vanit]^  and  Ambition.) 

The  way  to  turn  this  boy's  mind  away  from  its  pres- 
ent pursuit,  was  to  give  him  another  object,  not  to  blame 
or  <meck  him  for  the  natural  eiq>re88ion  of  his  wishes. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  objects  for  children  who  have  not 
cidtivated  a  taste  for  literature  ;  but  infinite  variety  cao^ 
be  found  for  those  who  have  acquired  this  happy  taste. 

Soon  after  S — —  had  expressed  his  ardent  wish  to 
have  another  play  performed,  the  trial  of  some  poor 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  happened  .to  be  mentioned; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  criminal  had  the  choice  of  either 
going  to  Botany  Bay,  or  being  hanged. 

S asked  now  that  could  be.   "  I  didn't  think,'*  said 

he,  "  that  a  man  could  have  two  punishments.    Can  the 
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)udge  change  the  puniihai(in^?  I  bought  it  was  fixed 
by  the  law.'^ 

Mr. told  S that  these,  were  sensible  qpes* 

tions ;  and  as  he  saw  that  the  boy's  attention  was  fixed, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  some  general  idea 

upon  the  subject.    He  began  with  telling  S the 

manner  in  which  a  suspected  person  is  broug^  before- 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  warrant,  and  eommittal.  were 
described;  then  the  manner  of  trying ohminals ;  what 
is  called  the  court,  the  jury.,  &c. ;  the  crier  of  the  court, 
and  the  forms  of  a  trial ;  the  reason  why  the  prisoner, 
when  he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried,  answers,  '*  By 
God  and  my  country :''  this  led  to  an  account  of  the  old 
absurd  fire  and  water  ordeals,  and  tiience  the  advantages 
of  a  trial  by  jury  became  more  apparent  by  comparison. 

Mr*  told  S why  it^  is  C8^^  empanneUmg  a 

jury,  and.  why  the  jury  are  called  ^panel^  the  manner, 
in  which  the  jury  give  their  verdict;  the  duty  of  the 
judge,  to  sum  up  the  evidence^  to  explain  the  law  to  the 
jury.  **  The  judge  i»»  by  the  humane  laws  of  Bnglaiid, 
always  supposed  to.be  the  protector  of  the  accused; 
and  noWi  S--*"-,  we  are.  oome  round  to  ypur  question; 
the  judge  caimot:make  the  punishment,  mone  severe; 
but  when  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  the 
quantity  orduration  of  thepiuushmentisleft  to  his  judg* 
ment*  The  king  may  remit  the  punishment  entirely ; 
he  may.  pandon.m  cnminal ;  ha  may,  ift  amaa.besea* 
tenoed  to^be  hanged^  give  him  his  choice,  whether!  he 
will  be  heagedor.  «miucjaM*i9i;.''**-(The  woidi wsftex)- 
plained.) 

'^  Bait,''  aaidi  B*  ■  •',  *'  since  the  judge  cannot:  c?amge 
the.  punishment^  why  may.  the  king  t  I.tfainkiti  ia.vcry 
ui^ualithat  the  king  abouKl'have.such.a  powec^.beeanse 
if  hexbanges  the  punishment  for  one  tfedng,  why.mayn?t 
he  for  ano^er«  and  ano^en  andiso  on?'*^ 

Mr.  — — ',  *•  I  am. inclined  to.  believet  my  dear  S^— ,. 
that  itis.fcur  the  good  of  astate,  that  a  king  should  have 
such  a  powers  but^  I  am  not;  sure.  If  any  individual 
should  have  this  power,  1  think  it  is  most:  safely  trusted 
to  a  king;  because^  as  he  has  no  connexion  with  the 
individuals  who  are  tried,  as  he  does  not  live  among 
them,  he  is  not  so  liable  as  judges  and  jury^nen  might  be 
to  be  prejudiced,  to  be  influenced  by  personal  revenge, 
friendship,  or  pity.  When  he  pardons,  he  is  supposed 
to  pardon  without  any  personal  motives.    But  of  all  this. 


S-^— *,.ypu,  'W3]l.  judg^  for  youtoelf,  whan,  yoa.atndy,  the 
law.  I  intend  to  take  you  with  me  to  ^ —  next  assizes, 
tp  hftar  i^  trial." 

S looked  full  as  eager  to  hem'  a.  tr^a),  as  he  had 

done,  half  an  hour  before,  to  act  a  play..  We.  should 
mention  that^  i«  the  little  play  in  which  he  had^actedi  he 
had  played  the  part  of  a  justice  of  the  peitce,  and  assort 
of  trial  formed  the  business  of  the  pkgr;  the-  idepA  of 
trials  and  law,  therefore,  joined  readily  wi^  his-foroier 
train  of  thought-  Much:  of  the  suocess .  of  education:  de- 
pends upon  ^9  preceptor's  seising  these  slight  connax- 
ions.  It  is  scarcely  po«f»ble  tp  expUtln  tfai«  foKy  in. 
writingf 

(February  25th,  1797.)  S was  reading  \n^*Ewa^ 

ings  at  Home,"  the  story  of  **  Afkiendinoeed,  is  a- friend 
indeed*" 

«*  Mri.  G.  Comish,  having  raised  a  moderate  furtune, 
and  being  now  beyond  the  meridian. of  life,  he  felt  a  4<ron^. 
detire  of  returning  to  his  native  oauntry." 

S»'  '■  *■  *«  How  mndi  bettw  that  is,  than  to  say  he  ft^ 
an  trreiiatible  desire^  or  an  insuffportaiU  dedre^  as  people 
sometimes  say  in  books." 

Our  pupals  were  always  permitted  to  stop  when  they 
were  reading  loud,  to  make  whatever  remarks  they 
pleased  upon  whatever  books  they  read.  They  did-  not, 
by  this  method,  get  through  so  many  hooka  as  other  chil- 
dren of  their  age  usually  do ;  but  their- taste  fdr  reading 
seemed  to  increase  rapidly..    (See  Books.)' 

(March  8th,  1797.)  H— —  (fourteen)  toid  us  that  he 
remembered  seeing,  when  he  was  ^^e  years  old,  some 
puppets  packed  up  by  a  showman  in  a  triangular  box ; 

"and  for  some  time  afterward,"  sud  H -,  "when  I 

saw  my  fatherfs  triangular  hatbox,  I  expected  puppets. to 
come  out  of  it.  A  row  days  ago,  Imet  a  man  with  a. 
triangular  box  upon  his  head,  i^nd  I  thought  that  there 
were  puppe|»  in  the  box." 

We. have  taken  notice  of  this  propensity  in. children^ 
to  believe  that  particular  are  general  causes ;  and- we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  how  it  affects  the  temper  and 
the.  habits  of  reasoning.  (See  Temper,  and  Wit  and 
Judgment;) 

(March  27tli,  1797.)    Mr.  showed  little  W 

(three  years  old)  a  watch,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought 
that  it  was  alive. 

W .  "Yes." 
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Mr. .  **  Do  you  think  that  the  fire  is  alive  T* 

W .  **Ye8." 

Mr,  — '^  (The  child  was  standing  at  the  tea-table.) 
*<  Do  you  think  the  urn  is  alive  t" 

W .  «  No." 

Afr. .  **  Do  you  think  that  book  is  alive  t" 

W .  "No." 

Mr. .  "  The  horses  1" 

W .  "Yes." 

Mr, .  "  Do  you  think  that  the  chaise  is  alive  !" 

W .  "  Yes."    Then,  after  looking  in  Mr.  — ^— »■ 

face,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  said,  No, 

W did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the 

word  alive. 

Mr. called  H.  (five  years  old),  and  asked  her 

whether  she  thought  that  the  watch  was  alive.  She  at 
first  said.  Yes  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  time  to  recollect 
herself,  she  said  that  the  watch  was  not  alive. 

This  question  was  asked,  to  try  whether  Reid  was 
right  in  his  conjecture  as  to  the  answers  a  child  woidd 
give  to  such  a  question.  (See  Reid's  Essays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers  of  Man.) 

We  frequently  say  that  flowers,  &c.  are  dead :  we 
should  explain  to  children  that  th^re  are  two  kinds  of 
life ;  or  rather,  that  the  word  life  is  used  to  express  two 
ideas ;  vegetable  life  and  animal  life. 

(July,  1797.)  Miss  Louisa told  us,  that  when  a 

rosebud  begins  to  wither,  if  you  bum  the  end  of  the 
stalk,  and  plunge  it  redhot  into  water,  the  rose  will  be 
found  revived  the  next  day ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this 
burning,  the  lives  of  flowers  may  be  fortunately  pro- 
longed many  days.    Miss  Louisa had  seen  many 

surprising  recoveries  performed  by  this  operation,  and 
several  of  her  friends  had  adopted  the  practice  with  uni- 
form success. 

We  determined  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Children 
should  never  take  any  thing  upon  trust  which  they  can 
verify.  Two  roses,  gathered  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  tree,  were  put  into  separate  glasses  of  water. 
The  stalk  of  one  of  these  roses  was  burnt,  according  to 
prescription ;  they  were  left  a  night  in  water,  and  the 
next  day  the  rose  that  had  been  burnt,  appeared  in 
much  better  health  than  that  which  had  not  been  burnt 
The  experiment  was  afterward  several  times  repeated; 
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and  should  be  tried  by  others  until  the  fact  be  fully 
ascertained. 

(July,  1797.)  Little  W (three  years  old)  was 

shown  Miss  B- *8  beautiful  copy  of  the  Aurora  sur- 

gens  of  Guido.  The  car  of  Apollo  is  encircled  by  the 
dancing  hours,  so  that  its  shape  is  not  seen ;  part  of 
one  wheel  only  is  visible  between  the  robes  of  the 

dancing  figures.    We  asked  little  W why  that  man 

(pointing  to  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  his  invisible  car) 
looked  so  much  lugher  up  in  the  air  than  the  other 
people  % 

W .  "  Because  he  is  in  a  carriage ;  he  is  sitting 

in  a  carriage." 

We  pointed  to  the  imi)erfect  wheel,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  what  that  was  1  He  immediately  answered,  *'  Yes, 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage."  We  wanted  to  see  whether 
the  imagination  of  a  child  of  three  years  old,  would 
supply  the  invisible  parts  of  the  car;  and  whether  the 
wheel  and  horses,  and  man  holding  the  reins,  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  phaeton.  (See  Chapter  on  Taste 
ana  Imagination.) 

We  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader's  patience  with 
any  more  anecdotes  from  the  nursery.  We  hope  that 
candid  and  intelligent  parents  will  paraon,  if  they  have 
discovered  any  desire  in  us  to  exhilnt  our  pupils.  We 
may  mistake  our  own  motives,  and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  judges  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
we  hope  that  only  such  conversations  or  anecdotes 
have  been  produced,  as  may  be  of  some  use  in  practical 
education.  From  conversation,  if  properly  managed, 
children  may  learn  with  ease,  en>edition,  and  delight,  a 
variety  of  knowledge ;  and  a  skilful  preceptor  can  appljr 
in  conversation  all  the  principles  that  we  have  labon- 
ously  endeavoured  to  make  intelligible. 
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